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I. 
THE   RISE   OF   THE   ENGLISH   STATE. 

Of  all  European  nations,  the  English  have  shown  great- 
est genius  for  healthy  political  organization,  for  government 
at  once  free  and  stable.  No  other  people  has  so  steadily  or 
so  successfully  resisted  tyranny;  none  has  suffered  less  from 
revolutions.  And  it  is  highly  noteworthy  that  these  results 
have  been  reached  by  persistent  use  of  the  forms  of  law, 
wholly  apart  from  mere  experiment  with  theories  of  govern- 
ment. Political  theories  and  theorists  there  have  been  in 
England,  with  influence  nowise  slight ;  but  their  guidance 
has  been  followed  soberly,  with  due  regard  to  the  necessarily 
practical  character  of  good  constitution-building. 

To  whatever  circumstance  the  conservatism  here  mani- 
fest may  be  due,  the  zeal  for  freedom  has  come  from  the 
German  forest.  That  England  is  the  land  where  the 
primitive  Teutonic  nature  to-day  survives  in  its  greatest 
purity  is  as  certain  as  it  is  remarkable.  Nowhere  else,  not 
even  in  Germany  itself,  have  thirteen  hundred  years  witnessed 
such  persistence  of  old  Germanic  ideas  touching  the  indi- 
vidual's dignity  and  rights.  Nowhere  outside  the  English 
race  have  these  ideas-  modified  so  intimately  as  they  have 
here  the  frame,  the  aims,  or  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  wish  to  inquire  for  the  causes  of  this.     The  quest,  if 
Vol.  VIII.,  No.  29—1. 
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it  is  hopeful,  should  be  interesting  in  itself;  it  ought  to  be 
pre-eminently  so  to  students  of  American  history.  "  Look 
unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  ye  are  digged,"  says  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The  roots 
of  England's  constitution  are  the  roots  of  ours.  As  wc  are 
the  newest  England,  northwestern  Germany  was  the  oldest. 
That  day  of  brave  battle,  when,  as  Professor  Freeman  writes, 
"  It  was  ruled  by  the  Teutoburg  wood  that  there  should  be 
a  free  Germany  to  plant  a  free  England,  and  a  free  England 
to  plant  a  free  America,"  was  our  first  and  greatest  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Twam  tat  asi  (that  is  thyself),  the  Hin- 
du's soliloquy  over  every  piece  of  sentient  being,  an 
American  may  truthfully  repeat  whenever  he  thinks  of  the 
warriors  that  annihilated  the  legions  of  Varus,  or  of  the  peni- 
tents who  heard  the  gospel  from  the  lips  of  Boniface. 

Among  the  various  causes  for  this  peculiar  govern- 
mental development  of  the  English,  two,  deserving,  indeed, 
far  larger  notice,  must,  for  lack  of  time,  be  simply  mentioned 
and  then  left.  One  of  these  is  the  situation  of  the  English 
land,  literally  isolated,  which  produced  in  the  people  a  feeling 
of  separate  national  unity  earlier  than  it  came  up  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  more  intense  and  efficient ;  the  other,  freedom 
from  the  direct  touch  of  Rome  in  matters  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 

The  Roman  sway  in  Britain  left  no  residue  of  influence 
to  affect  the  later  invaders.  Our  continental  forefathers  had 
dwelt  too  far  north  to  feel  the  old  Empire  ;  they  migrated 
before  rise  of  the  new;  and  the  new  or  Holy  Roman 
Empire  remained  too  remote  and  too  weak  ever  to  give 
birth  in  England  to  those  absolutist  political  ideas  so  noxious 
everywhere  in  Germany.  Even  the  private  Civil  Law  of 
Rome  has  affected  England  but  little,  and  only  indirectly, 
through  Canon  Law,  not  directly,  as  it  has  affected  the  con- 
tinent 

But  there  are  causes  which,  cursory  as  the  survey  must 
be,    our   purpose  forbids   us   to   pass  so  summarily.     The 
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primitive  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  it  related  itself  to 
politics,  their  migration  to  England,  the  effect  upon  them  of 
Christianity  and  the  church,  and  of  their  conflicts  with  the 
Danes ;  also  the  Norman  conquest  and  policy,  and  the  rise 
and  progress  in  England  of  representative  institutions— each 
of  these  influences  it  will  be  desirable  to  scrutinize  more 
closely.  It  is  a  field  whence  many  have  carried  loads  of 
rich  grain  already,  where,  however,  some  scattering  ears  may 
perhaps  yet  be  found  awaiting  the  gleaner's  hand. 

The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  seated  in  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  presumably,  in  part  demonstrably,  bore  the 
characteristic  old  German  traits.  Like  their  brethren  to  the 
south  and  southeast,  they  were  brave,  hardy,  chaste,  of 
simple  manners,  generally  temperate;  also  self- governed, 
hating  the  very  semblance  of  tyranny,  too  impatient  of 
even  needful  rule.  Excessive  individualism  permeated  early 
Teutonic  society,  politically  a  vice  and  a  bane.  Family  and 
clan  were  not  without  importance,  but  the  substance  and 
ruling  force  of  the  social  body  was  the  ordinary  free  man^ 
source  rather  than  subject  of  law,  and  in  his  own  house,  at 
any  rate,  veritable  monarch.  No  pan-Germanic  state,  or 
even  league,  ever  existed,  and  loyalty  was  scarcely  conceived 
toward  such  government  as  did  prevail.  Nations  divided, 
clans  and  men  seceded  on  slightest  provocation,  and  nothing 
was  more  usual  than  going  over  to  one's  foe  to  fight  one's 
own  nation  and  kin. 

It  is  even  a  question  whether  Germany,  previous  to  con- 
tact with  Rome,  at  all  possessed  proper  political  as  distinct 
from  patriarchal  institutions.  To  decide  involves  a  delicate 
process  of  reasoning  backward  from  certain  passages  irf 
Caesar  and  Tacitus,  passages  themselves  so  indefinite  as  to 
divide  the  highest  authorities  in  relation  to  their  meaning  and 
scope.  Von  Sybel  is  of  opinion  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
great  migration  southward,  the  Germans  lived  in  half- 
nomadic  clans,  making  their  military  excursions  under  mere 
chiefs  of  bands,  who  only  in   rarest  cases  deserved  or  re- 
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ceived  the  kingly  title,  and  developing  hardly  the  begin- 
nings of  true  states  save  as  trained  by  the  Romans. 

Von  Sybel  is  a  German,  but  nearly  all  French  writers 
concur  in  his  view.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  goes  very  much 
further,  considering  the  Germans,  even  at  the  time  of  their 
entrance  into  the  empire,  little  better  than  savages — like 
Attila's  bloodthirsty  mob  a  few  years  after — and  denying 
that  they  made  to  the  civilization  of  Europe  a  single  original 
contribution,  political  or  other.  This  likening  of  the  old 
Germans  to  savages  pleases  the  temperate  Guizot  himself, 
who  utilizes  the  American  Indians  for  his  comparison. 

To  most  German  savans  this  seems  monstrously  unhis- 
torical  as  well  as  impious.  They  disallow  the  title  of 
barbarians  to  the  antagonists  of  Marius  and  Caesar,  so  early. 
In  fine,  they  think  it  possible  to  derive  German  political 
institutions  from  prehistoric,  purely  Germanic  times,  believ- 
ing that,  had  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  left  us  the  diary  of  his 
northern  journey  in  Alexander  the  Great's  days,  we  should 
read  in  it  of  German  tribes  having  each  its  central  power,  its 
judiciary,  its  army. 

The  fact  is,  how  far  Roman  schooled  German  in  civiliza- 
tion can  never  be  said.  Data  are  too  scarce.  Ariovistus,  at 
58  B.  C,  in  his  camp  between  Besangon  and  Basle,  knew  the 
relations  of  parties  at  Rome  well,  and  had  tidings  thence 
hardly  less  promptly  than  Caisar.  Communications  so  per- 
fect could  not  have  been  the  growth  of  a  day. 

But  this  question,  to  what  extent  the  Germans  were 
endowed  with  strict  originality  in  political  affairs,  is  not  the 
important  one.  Enough  that  they  were — and  this  no  one 
can  doubt — wonderfully  apt  learners.  Every  student  of  the 
history  will  bear  witness  that,  whatever  their  source,  ideas  in 
the  direction  of  civil  order  found  lodgment  in  German  heads 
both  very  easily  and  very  early.  Ideas  they  certainly  had  ; 
obedience  to  them  came  later,  and  confessedly  with  more 
difficulty.  However,  it  is  nowise  by  hap,  or  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  that  Caisar   and  Tacitus  mention  '^  civitates'' 
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in  the  fatherland.  They  speak  of  "  states "  because  they 
are  describing  states,  rude  to  be  sure,  still  systems  of  govern- 
ment machinery  in  whose  management  men  are  guided  by 
conception  that  is  emphatically  political,  not  patriarchal,  not 
feudal. 

More  important  and  equally  beyond  gainsaying  is  it, 
that  government  among  the  ancient  Germans,  as  among 
early  Aryan  peoples  everywhere,  is  of  a  pronouncedly 
democratic  spirit  Democracy  is  their  primordial  constitu- 
tion, and  when  kings  appear  it  is  only  in  here  and  there  a 
tribe,  with  nearly  insignificant  prerogative.  We  may, 
indeed,  disbelieve  Tacitus,  and  deny  that  the  old  Germans 
had  any  peculiar  aversion  for  monarchy.  But  if  not,  it  was 
not  for  lack  of  free  temper,  but  because  their  first  kings  were 
too  feeble  to  be  formidable.  So  soon  as  kings  waxed  unjust, 
assuming,  or  too  powerful,  they  were  taken  off,  more  tract- 
able ones  elected,  or  democracy  introduced.  Changes  from 
one  of  these  polities  to  the  other  were  not  infrequent. 

And  where  there  were  kings,  opposition  to  them,  defi- 
ance of  them,  was  also  far  from  rare,  and  it  might  proceed 
not  alone  from  the  great,  but  equally  well  from  the  simply 
free.  On  one  of  King  Clovis's  raids  they  rob  a  church. 
Clovis  wishes  to  return  the  communion  cup,  withdrawing  it 
not  from  his  own  private  share  of  the  booty,  but  from  the 
general  stock.  A  Prankish  man-at-arms  smites  it  from  his 
very  hands. 

A  scene  in  an  antique  Swedish  Diet  reminds  of  Nestor 
and  Agamemnon  in  Homer.  The  king,  Olaf,  has  cruelly 
repelled  some  Norwegian  ambassadors.  The  aged  Thorgny 
takes  the  floor,  his  eye  clear,  frame  gigantic,  beard  so  long  it 
rests  upon  his  knees  when  he  sits.  "  This  present  king  of 
ours,"  says  he,  "different  from  his  ancestors,  whom  my  sire 
and  grandsire  knew  so  well,  thinks  it  an  impertinence  if  one 
utters  sentiments  he  does  not  like.  He  is  bent  solely  upon 
his  own  desires,  and  now,  neglecting  the  lands  that  belong 
to  him,  he  lusts  to  rule  Norway,  which  no  Swedish  king 
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before  ever  thought  of.  Nay,  King  Olaf,  we  peasants  will 
that  thou  make  peace  with  Norway's  king,  and  give  him  thy 
daughter,  Ingegard,  to  wife ;  and  if  thou  refuse  we  will  fall 
upon  thee  and  slay  thee,  as  our  fathers  long  ago  did  five 
kings  proud  like  thee,  drowning  them  in  a  well.  Speak 
quick  which  course  thou  choosest  !*'  The  clang  of  shields  in 
the  assembly  proved  that  Thorgny's  threat  was  indorsed,  and 
the  king  made  haste  to  signify  his  acquiescence  in  the  bold 
old  speaker's  wishes. • 

Such,  politically,  was  the  German.  What  differences 
from  the  general  type  may  have  marked  the  Jutes  and  the 
Angles,  is  not  of  record  ;  but  the  old  Saxons  upon  the  con- 
tinent were  not  destitute  of  specific  peculiarities,  and  these 
appear  as,  for  the  most  part,  mere  general  Germanic  traits 
in  extraordinary  development.  The  Saxons  are  among  the 
tribes  that  have  no  kings.  The  ealdormen,  or  dukes,  to  com- 
mand in  their  wars  are  chosen  by  lot.  Unparalleled  daring 
and  endurance  illustrate  their  conquests  and  their  resistance 
to  Karl  the  Great.  The  body  of  common  freemen  among 
them  stands  out  in  more  definite  distinction  than  elsewhere, 
from  the  noble  class  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  peasantry  on 
the  other.  And  the  cause  of  this  last  difference,  be  it 
observed,  is  not  that  peasants  arc  abnormally  degraded ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  far  less  servile  here  than  in  other 
nations,  being  free  in  all  respects  save  non-ownership  of  the 
soil  they  till. 

If  we  accept  a  striking  statement  of  the  Prankish  monk, 
Hucbald,  the  continental  Saxons  of  the  eighth  century  ha 
a  perfectly  developed  and  articulate  system  of  representative 
government,  too  complete  not  to  have  been  well  advanced 
so  early  as  the  departure  of  their  kinsmen  for  Britain,  and 
his  testimony  is  to  be  impeached  only  through  the  a  priori 
assumption  that  a  constitution  so  scientific  cannot  have  ex- 
isted at  that  early  day. 

"  Once  a  year,"  the  account  runs,  "  at  a  set  time,  twelve 

*  Knufmann.  Dnt'srhe  Ceschichte  !..  151. 
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men  out  of  each  pagus  and  out  of  each  of  the  three  orders 
{nobles,  freeman,  and  peasants),  being  elected  and  assembled 
together,  in  Mid-Saxony,  near  the  Weser,  and  close  by  a 
place  called  Marklo,  used  to  hold  a  general  council,  deliber- 
ating, enacting,  and  publishing  measures  of  common  inter- 
est, according  to  the  tenor  of  a  law  adopted  by  themselves. 
And  whether  there  were  an  alarm  of  war  or  a  prospect  of 
steady  peace,  they  consulted  together  as  to  what  must  be 
done  to  meet  the  case."  We  are  not  free  to  challenge  the 
truth  of  this  wonderful  picture  unless  we  can  suggest  by 
what  means  it  found  its  way  into  Hucbald's  brain. 

But  before  the  epoch  of  which  he  writes,  our  ancestors 
had  crossed  to  Britain,  whither  we  are  now  to  follow  them. 
It  is  at  present  recognized  that  this  great  movement  across 
the  Channel  was  by  no  means  merely  military,  but  of  the 
nature  of  a  national  emigration,  rather  covering  the  entire 
fifth  century  than  confined  to  its  middle  years.  If  the  very 
earliest  expeditions  were  of  warriors  alone,  soon  whole  fam- 
ilies went.  A  patch  of  Germany  simply  moved  westward. 
No  new  system — administrative,  social,  or  agricultural — had 
to  be  created,  old  institutions  being  transferred  to  the  new 
scenes,  with  only  such  slight  modifications  as  the  removal 
exacted. 

The  chief  change  was  constitutional.  Necessity  of 
mutual  co-operation,  of  a  solid  front  against  the  British  foe, 
demanded  in  the  government  far  greater  strength  and  con- 
centration than  the  loose  democracy  hitherto  in  vogue  would 
allow.  The  earliest  settlements  were,  indeed,  so  many  separ- 
ate little  states,  each  under  its  own  ealdorman,  who  had  led 
his  military  colony  in  its  fight  for  a  home.  No  mixture  with 
Britons  impaired  the  tribal  identity ;  the  tribal  conception  of 
law  made  possible  an  instant  realization  of  a  public  order. 
Ealdorman  ruled  tribe,  host,  folk,  not  land. 

In  time,  two  or  more  of  these  petty  communities  would 
coalesce,  either  for  more  efficient  conquest  in  common,  or 
through  mutual  war.     Both  chiefs  would  remain,  but  one  as 
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overlord  henceforth,  with  the  power  and  dignity  of  king,, 
to  be  followed  presently  by  the  name.  Other  chiefs  won 
place  by  victories  over  the  Britons,  as  Cerdic  and  Cynric  in 
Wessex.  They  came  in  495,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  be- 
ing ealdormen ;  in  519  they  were  kings.  What  the  king 
was  among  our  forefathers  is  pretty  well  told  us  in  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word.  He  was  not  the  mightiest  man,  as 
though  "king"  were  connected  with  *'can,"  according  to 
Carlyle's  notion ;  or  the  ablest^  as  if  the  word  had  affinity 
with  "know;"  but  he  is  "Son  of  the  Kin/*  "Cyn-ing," 
"  ing "  being  a  sort  of  patronymic.  The  Cyning  is  the 
specimen  man  of  the  kin,  the  gens,  the  clan. 

Differing  from  the  ealdorman  at  the  outset  in  little  save 
hereditary  character,  the  king  strengthens  his  power  apace. 
The  same  influences  which  exalted  him  in  the  first  place, 
push  him  higher  and  higher.  The  example  of  the  Franks, 
so  successful  in  conquest,  may  have  helped  in  this.  At 
home,  too,  in  Britain,  the  rapid  advance  of  such  communities 
as  first  adopted  monarchy,  stimulated  the  more  backward. 
Long  before  the  Britons  are  fully  subjugated,  all  English 
Britain  is  ruled  by  kings,  most  of  them  not  unworthy  the 
title.  Saxon  kingship  is,  to  the  last,  far  enough  from  abso- 
lute, yet  Alfred  is  much  more  than  Cerdic. 

This  rise  of  the  chief  to  royal  rank  is  not,  immediately  at 
least,  at  the  expense  of  the  subject,  but  the  subject  himself, 
the  free  man,  has  risen  too.  The  mark  system  of  land  ten- 
ure in  common,  which  nearly  alone  prevailed  in  Holstein, 
has  passed  away,  and  the  scope  of  holding  in  severalty  is 
vastly  enlarged.  Extensive  commons  remain,  still  belong- 
ing to  the  folk  as  of  yore,  not  yet  become  royal  demesne, 
and  this  is  dignifying.  Far  more  so  is  the  fact  that  individ- 
uals are  now  seized  of  their  estates  allodially,  in  fee  simple, 
each  a  little  lord  of  land.  If  earl  has  been  promoted,  so  has 
churl. 

Of  kindred  and  equal  significance  with  this  is  the  import- 
ant peculiarity  of  Saxon  feudalism.     Closely  as  the  feudal 
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system  in  Saxon  England  resembles  that  of  the  continent  in 
many  points,  in  one  it  is  strongly  sui generis y  viz.:  that  in  it 
the  bond  between  lord  and  vassal  is,  to  the  last,  purely  per- 
sonal, not  based  upon  land,  though  connected  with  land. 
Vassals  holding  estates  have  not  the  mere  usufruct  of 
them,  as  in  France,  but  the  actual  last  title ;  and  the  com- 
mendation of  himself  by  a  weaker  to  a  stronger  landholder, 
does  not,  as  yonder,  work  transfer  of  this  title.  The  Saxon 
heriot  and  the  Prankish  relief  are  alike  valuables  sent  from 
among  the  effects  of  a  deceased  vassal  to  that  vassars  lord, 
but  with  this  important  theoretical  difference,  that  the  heriot 
looks  to  the  past,  a  symbolic  restoration  of  mere  moveable 
property  that  has  been  loaned  him  ;  while  the  relief  regards 
the  future,  being  fee  in  a  suit  for  regrant  of  land.  Military 
service  is  obligatory  upon  the  Saxon  vassal,  as  upon  the 
French,  yet,  strictly,  not  as  the  condition  of  his  tenure ;  and 
the  landless  free  man,  though  obliged  to  have  his  sponsor,  is 
not,  like  his  continental  peer,  forbidden  to  change. 

It  was  to  a  great  extent  the  centripetal  tendency  men- 
tioned just  now  that,  continuing  to  operate,  gave  Wessex 
victory  in  its  effort  to  annex  the  other  kingdoms  and  make 
England  one.  The  movement  was  powerfully  stimulated, 
however,  by  the  Danish  wars.  Similar  as  was  the  Danish 
invasion  in  vigor,  cruelty,  and  success  to  that  of  the  Saxons 
themselves  four  centuries  earlier,  the  result  of  it  was  far  dif- 
ferent, defeat  now  creating  an  unprecedented  national  feel- 
ing, unity,  action,  issuing  in  that  inspired  and  victorious  out- 
burst of  patriotism  which  renders  so  illustrious  the  reigns  of 
Alfred  and  Edward  the  Elder.  Edgar,  who  comes  a  little 
later,  ruled  all  the  way  from  the  Tweed  to  Southampton 
water,  no  internal  foes  to  suppress,  no  external  to  fear, 
royal  authority  immensely  advanced,  and  that  single, 
coherent,  mighty  English  nationality  born  which,  having 
survived  every  shock,  perdures  to-day.  Saxon  king 
fought  with  Danish  king  after  this,  but  so  far  as  the 
warriors  engaged  belonged  to  the   island  itself,  there  was 
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always  the  feeling  that  it  was  civil  war,  not  war  of  nation 
against  nation. 

This  result  was  but  the  perfecting  of  a  unity  already  exist- 
ing, the  different  realms  having  been  wont  from  the  first, 
whenever  it  was  necessary,  to  become  a  unit  against  the 
Britons,  and  having,  from  how  early  a  date  we  do  not  know, 
accorded  to  some  one  of  their  number  a  more  or  less  definite 
headship.  Northumberland  was  recognized  supreme  in  617, 
later  Mercia,  Wessex  last ;  but  it  is  as  good  as  certain  that 
a  loose  sort  of  imperial  constitution,  federal  in  nature,  pre- 
vailed from  a  quite  ancient  time. 

Meanwhile  a  far  mightier  centralizing  force  had  been 
working  in  Christianity,  Rome's  first  intervention  under  Au- 
gustine, the  reaction,  splendid  but  brief,  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  the  final  victory  of  Rome  with  its  aggressive  spirit,  sage 
policy  and  strong  polity,  all  co-operating.  In  no  other  crisis 
of  history  is  the  providential  worth  of  Rome's  fine  ecclesias- 
tical organization  better  manifest.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
English  church,  in  declining  to  take  account  of  divided  na- 
tionality, did  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  English  state,  its  metropolitan  obeyed  by 
all  and  its  councils  national,  serving  as  efficient  prototypes  of 
single  king  and  w-itcnagemote.  Missionaries  and  church 
officials  travelling  hither  and  thither,  monks  and  priests  from 
one  kingdom  sent  to  pass  their  lives  in  another,  levelled  sec- 
tional distinctions.  Over  a  way  so  well  prepared,  oneness  of 
government  came  in  without  jar. 

And  not  only  thus  in  general  did  the  church  succeed  in 
imposing  its  splendid  polity  upon  the  state ;  it  was  the  same 
in  particulars,  and  this  result  was  as  helpful  as  that,  to  solid- 
ity in  the  Saxon  government  and  nation.  Political  and  eccle- 
siastical organization  were  about  exactly  parallel.  Parishes 
were  conterminous  with  townships,  dioceses  coincided  with  the 
old  kingdoms  or  tribal  sections  of  kingdoms.  So  of  admin- 
istration, in  which  the  methods  employed  by  the  state  dif- 
fered only  in  purpose  from  the  corresponding  ecclesiastical 
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procedure.  In  addition  to  this,  ideas  of  system  and  order 
passed  from  the  church  into  the  minds  of  laymen,  carrying  the 
sanctity  which  attached  to  their  source.  Such  action  of  the 
church  upon  political  affairs  was  more  effective,  in  that  bishops 
and  clergy,  all  from  an  early  period  themselves  English  like 
their  flocks,  had  not,  as  on  the  continent,  to  antagonize  tem- 
poral rulers,  on  behalf  either  of  an  older  civilization  or  of  a 
conquered  race. 

Nor  did  the  influence  upon  the  constitution  of  the  change 
in  faith  end  even  here,  but  the  moral  transformation  which  it 
brought  about  was  as  decisive  for  the  state  as  it  was  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  checking  individuality,  rendering  men  more 
docile  and  reliable  subjects  of  government.  Upon  the 
Teutons,  fierce,  violent,  revengeful,  wont  from  both  nature 
and  habit  to  act  mostly  each  by  and  for  himself,  the  new 
religion  enjoined  self-denial,  restraint,  forgiveness  and 
obedience,  on  pain  of  damnation. 

The  history  of  the  mediaeval  church,  in  England  as  all 
over  Europe,  is  a  record  of  victories  whereby  successive 
generations  are  brought  to  accept,  not  in  the  church  only  but 
in  their  political  life  as  well,  institutions  serving  to  repress 
individual  violence,  to  tame  individual  passion.  The  mediae- 
val church  finds  all  the  elements  of  society  in  mutual  feud, 
and  seeks,  with  high  success,  to  induce  harmony  among 
them.  Its  art,  its  liturgy,  its  literature,  its  legislation,  bear 
the  distinct  impress  of  this  purpose.*  But  in  England,  the 
task  of  generating  these  better  ideas,  rested  as  nowhere  else, 
upon  the  church  alone,  and  here  they  became  more  than 
elsewhere,  incorporate  in  conscience  and  character. 

What,  now,  let  us  ask,  had  the  Saxon  constitution  become, 
after  all  these  forces  had  been  some  time  acting,  say,  in  the 
days  of  Canute  the  Great  ? 

There  is  the  individual  and  the  family,  of  course.  The 
next  social  unity  above  the  family  is  the  tithing,  '*  frithborh" 
or  "  francpledge,"  a  system  in  latest  Saxon  times,  by  which 

*  Gardiner,  Int,  to  English  History ^  22. 
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all  freemen,  landholders  or  not,  are  grouped  in  tens,  every 
group  responsible  to  justice  for  each  of  its  members.  This 
is  a  police  arrangement. 

Higher,  and  a  truly  political  body,  stands  the  township. 
Its  extensive  commons,  which  arc  still  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  national  public  lands,  connect  it  with  the  Teutonic 
"mark;**  its  allodial  estates  proclaim  that  the  mark  proper  is 
here  no  longer.  In  place  of  the  mayor  of  later  times,  stands 
the  reeve.  He  presides  at  town-meeting,  which,  within  its 
sphere,  is  both  court  and  legislature,  collects  the  king's  taxes, 
leads  the  town's  contingent  to  all  musters  of  militia,  and, 
with  his  four  selectmen,  represents  his  town  in  the  court  of 
hundred  or  of  shire.  Perhaps  the  town  is  upon  a  manor  in- 
stead of  in  the  open  county.  It  will  then  have  the  same  or- 
ganization internally,  but,  being  subject  as  to  jurisdiction  and 
taxation  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  it  will  be  less  free.  For 
instance,  county  towns  elect  their  reeves  upon  their  own 
motion,  manorial  towns  upon  the  lord's  nomination. 

These  towns  are  ranged  in  clusters,  called  hundreds  in 
the  south  of  England,  wapentakes  in  the  north,  which  fall 
into  the  same  two  classes,  free  and  manorial,  as  the  towns 
themselves.  Hundred  or  wapentake,  like  town,  has  its 
reeve,  to  lead  to  the  host,  to  the  hue  and  cry,  to  the  shire 
court,  also  to  preside  over  the  "  twelve  legal  men"  who  share 
his  authority  and  form  with  him  the  court  of  the  hundred 
itself 

A  group  of  hundreds  or  of  wapentakes  constitutes  the 
shire  or  county,  in  which  ealdorman,  bishop  and  shire-reeve, 
or  sheriff,  are  moderators,  with  nearly  equal  rank,  supported 
by  a  council  of  knights,  or,  as  they  are  called  so  early, 
"  thegns."  The  county  court  is  made  up  of  the  landed 
nobles  and  their  stewards,  the  reeve  and  his  twelve  from  each 
hundred,  and  the  reeve  with  his  four  from  every  town.  The 
official  ealdorman,  who  is  appointed  by  the  witenagemote, 
commands  the  military  force  of  the  entire  shire,  consisting 
of  the  nobles  and  their  retainers,  the  ecclesiastical  tenants 
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under  bishop's  or  abbot's  reeve,  and  the  militia  of  simple 
freemen,  led  by  the  sheriff. 

The  nation  is  the  aggregation  of  these  shires,  but  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  witenagemote,  or  king's  council, 
where  only  the  bishops  and  ealdormen  of  shires  sit  with  a 
few  other  magnates  appointed  by  the  king,  is  not,  like  the 
county  court  then,  or  the  Parliament  of  later  days,  a  repre- 
sentative body. 

There  are  a  few  further  aspects  of  this  constitution  which 
will  repay  a  passing  glance. 

First,  the  freeman  without  land  never  becomes,  in  Saxon 
England,  a  mere  serf  of  the  glebe,  as  he  is  later.  Even 
slaves  have  certain  rights.  Again,  public  office  continues  in 
its  original  character  instead  of  becoming  an  hereditary  rank, 
reeves  and  their  fellow-functionaries  retaining  the  relation  of 
actual  servants  to  king,  lord,  or  folk.  Another  point  to  re- 
mark is  the  high  organization  of  the  Saxon  judiciary.  The 
old  right  of  feud  is  superseded,  and  can  now  be  asserted  only 
by  permission  of  the  folk  after  due  process.  Still  further, 
nobility  has  changed.  The  old  aethelings  of  continental 
times  early  either  merged  into  the  earls  or  were  replaced  by 
these,  and  for  a  time  earls  were  the  only  nobles.  But  the 
elevation  of  the  king  involved  that  of  his  gesiths  and  thegns, 
by  whom  at  last  the  earls  are  eclipsed  or  swallowed  up. 

But  the  most  interesting  fact  touching  this  ancient  Saxon 
constitution  is  the  place  which  representation  holds  in  it. 
Precisely  in  proportion  as  mass  meetings  of  freemen  for  politi- 
cal and  judicial  purposes  become  difficult  .through  enlarge- 
ment and  union  of  kingdoms,  the  folk,  far  from  relinquishing 
its  power,  acquires  new  skill  in  the  exercise  of  it,  by  means 
of  delegates. 

A  chairman,  called  the  "  capital-pledge,"  represents  each 
tithing  in  the  local  courts.  The  shire  court  and  the  hundred 
court  are  both  mainly  representative  bodies.  A  law  of 
King  Ethelred  II.  institutes  a  sort  of  representative  grand 
jury.     "  Let   court   be  held  in  every   wapentake,"  it  says. 
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'*  and  let  the  oldest  twelve  thegns  go  out,  the  sheriff  with 
them,  and  let  them  swear  upon  the  sacred  thing  which  shall 
be  placed  in  their  hands,  that  they  will  accuse  no  innocent 
man,  conceal  no  guilty." 

Already  we  perceive  the  truth  of  what  Professor  Free- 
man insists  upon  so  much,  that  English  history  does  not 
begin  at  the  Norman  Conquest  This  event  entailed,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  England,  and 
in  the  spirit  and  nature  of  the  administration,  changes  the 
most  deep  and  far-reaching.  Royal  power  was  enormously 
increased,  and  the  king's  relations  were  considerably  modi- 
fied toward  every  class  of  his  subjects. 

The  conquest  was,  besides  this,  many  wise  decisive  of 
England's  subsequent  development.  In  all  general  matters 
of  either  church  or  state,  the  kingdom  ceased  from  this  time 
to  be  insular,  became  intimate  part  of  the  European  system. 
Also  the  Norman  blood  and  genius  were  not  imported  for 
naught.  New  energy  and  daring,  especially  new  organizing 
power,  henceforth  characterize  the  English  nature,  mingling 
with  Saxon  conservatism  and  endurance.  The  English- 
man of  this  superior  stock,  fearless  of  foe  or  danger,  will 
sail  every  sea,  plant  colonies  in  every  land. 

But  for  all  this,  the  conquest  brought  with  it  no  formal 
constitutional  novelty  whatever;  the  old  Saxon  constitution 
remained  substantially  intact.  **It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,"  warns  Freeman,  "it  is  the  indispensable  key  to 
the  whole  history,  the  conquest  was  not  the  wiping  out  of 
the  constitution,  laws,  language,  or  national  life  of  English- 
men. The  changes  commonly  referred  to  it  are  not  due  to 
any  single  cause.  Many  of  them  are  the  mere  results  of 
altered  circumstances,  many  the  work  of  law-givers  con- 
firming or  restoring  ancient  English  institutions  under 
foreign  names.  Of  very  few  of  them  was  the  conquest  the 
direct  and  immediate  cause." 

The  valuable  addition  of  strength  which  the  conquest 
gave  to  the  government,  was  attended,  in  the  first  instance, 
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with  loss  to  freedom,  with  lowering  to  the  entire  status  of 
the  common  man.  Ceorls  or  yeomen  fell  in  dignity,  multi- 
tudes of  them  became  villeins.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
new  and  stricter  feudalism  now  introduced.  The  Con- 
queror's followers  all  received  their  lands  upon  the  regular 
feudal  tenure,  alone  intelligible  to  Normans :  the  title  vested 
in  lord,  the  usufruct,  conditioned  upon  military  service,  in 
vassal.  Saxon  holdings,  many  of  which  still  remained, 
were,  however  falsely,  treated  in  all  litigations  that  arose 
concerning  them,  according  to  Norman  feudal  law  inter- 
preted by  Norman  lawyers.  Confiscations  and  regrants 
from  time  to  time  furthered  the  growth  of  this  more  strin- 
gent polity,  as  did  the  effort,  especially  energetic  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  to  render  law  and  usage  uniform. 

Thus,  silently  and  quite  without  legislation,  there  was 
erected  in  England  a  system  of  feudalism  proper.  The  king 
became  supreme  landlord,  bond  between  seignior  and  vassal 
was  tightened  and  defined,  homage  was  exacted,  and  the 
recreant  vassal  lost  his  benefice,  not  now  in  the  way  of  fine, 
but  as  having  violated  contract.  Relief  displaced  heriot ; 
aids  and  all  the  other  feudal  "  incidents  '*  were  introduced. 
Only  the  might  of  Norman  monarchy  preserved  this  organ- 
ization, so  exactly  feudal  in  form,  from  becoming  equally  so 
in  spirit  and  working — made  it  the  feudalism  of  St.  Louis 
instead  of  the  feudalism  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

To  no  one  thing  does  English  liberty  owe  more  than  to 
that  plan,  crafty  and  selfish,  by  which  the  Conqueror  and 
his  sons,  repressing  with  wonderful  success  on  the  whole, 
their  unprincipled  and  grasping  feudatories,  who  hoped  and 
fought  for  an  independence  about  entire,  made  the  Norman 
monarchy  from  its  first  days  a  vigorous  and  efficient  central 
power,  public,  not  feudal  in  character. 

For  a  little  time,  in  face  of  the  hostile  Saxons,  William's 
barons  gladly  conformed  to  the  subordination  necessary  to 
their  efficiency  as  a  military  force.  The  advantage  which 
royalty  thus  won  it  kept.     By  an  adroit,  though  baseless 
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fiction,  which  made  Harold  a  usurper,  William  claimed  the 
crown,  not  at  all  in  consequence  of  conquest,  but  as,  after 
his  election  by  the  Witan,  the  legal  heir  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, by  him  authoritatively  nominated.  Hence,  no  general 
confiscation  of  land  followed,  obedient  Saxons  were  pro- 
tected, disobedient  Normans  punished,  the  Saxon  constitu- 
tion treated  as  binding  on  all,  and  local  liberties  and  minor 
branches  of  administration  left  untouched. 

Two  of  the  Saxon  institutions  thus  retained  were  of 
special  consequence :  one,  that  of  the  sheriff,  a  right  hand 
to  the  king  in  every  county,  the  other  the  militia  under  the 
sheriff's  command,  a  force  intended  as  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  king's  peace  everywhere,  overawing  even  the  barons. 
It  may  be  mentioned  further,  that  William  continued  the 
Saxon  witenagemote,  which  finally  developed  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  virtually  re-issued  as  his  own  the  Code  of  Canute. 

Another  of  the  great  king's  artifices,  as  fruitful  as  it  was 
subtle,  consisted  in  parcelling  and  scattering  his  vassals* 
estates.  Odo  of  Bayeux  had  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
manors  in  seventeen  counties;  Robert  of  Mortain,  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-three  in  twenty,  and  so  on.  Of  the 
forty-one  great  vassals  named  in  Domesday,  all  have  lands 
in  more  than  six  counties  apiece.  So  that  an  insubordinate 
baron,  whose  retainers  were  to  muster  from  these  various 
widely  separated  shires,  would  have  to  rouse  the  suspicions, 
if  not  defy  the  arms,  of  so  many  powerful  sheriffs  before  he 
could  effect  serious  breach  of  the  king's  peace.* 

Still  another,  was  insistence  upon  the  fullest  allegiance  of 
all  his  subjects,  of  rear  vassals  as  well  as  immediate,  to  the 
king  directly.  **  We  have  determined,"  recites  one  of  Will- 
iam's statutes,  "  to  have  every  freeman  affirm  by  league  and 
oath,  that,  within  England  and  without,  they  will  be  faithful 
to  King  William,  will,  with  all  fidelity  help  him  preserve  his 
lands  and  honor,  and  before  him  defend  them  against  ene- 
mies."    And   it  is  recorded   in  the  Saxon    Chronicle    that 

*  Stubbs,  Constitutional I/islory  of  England^  I.,  273. 
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•**  there  came  to  him  his  Witan  and  all  the  land-holders  that 
were  of  account  over  all  England,  of  whatsoever  man  they 
were  the  men,  and  they  all  bowe3  to  him  and  were  his  men, 
and  swore  him  oaths  of  fealty,  that  they  would  be  faithful  to 
him  against  all  other  men."  This  is  the  famous  oath  at 
Salisbury,  in  1086,  on  completion  of  the  Domesday  survey — 
seal  and  crown  of  the  Conqueror's  determination  to  with- 
stand the  disruptive  tendency  of  feudalism. 

So  far  of  measures  that  increased  the  power  of  monarchy. 
But  ill  had  it  fared  with  English  liberty  if  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  kings  had  succeeded  in  rendering  their  power  as 
great  as  they  wished.  Let  us  see  why  they  were  not  able  to  do 
this.  Imitating  an  arrangement  that  had  done  service  in  the 
Empire,  William  either  left  or  placed  his  barons  of  the 
marches,  or  border  counties,  in  possession  of  extraordinary 
authority,  Kent  liable  to  attack  from  Picardy,  Shropshire  and 
Cheshire  facing  Wales,  Durham  and  Northumberland  open 
to  incursions  from  the  north. 

In  these  districts,  the  palatinate  earls,  as  they  were 
called,  lacked  little  of  outright  sovereignty.  They  received 
the  entire  income  from  courts,  appointed  and  commanded 
sheriffs,  held  councils,  enjoyed  regalia  at  large ;  in  short  were 
subject  in  nothing  but  the  acknowledged  duty  of  fealty  to 
king.  Now  every  one  of  these  palatinate  counties,  without 
exception,  became  a  centre  and  seedplot  of  revolt  against  the 
kings,  whose  aim  it  speedily  became  to  reduce  and  recover 
them,  at  any  cost.  It  was  their  chief  business  for  some  gen- 
erations. The  result  was  that  while  William's  main  policy, 
by  establishing  firm  monarchy,  assisted  liberty  as  against 
feudal  rapacity  and  disorder,  the  opposition  of  these  magis- 
terial barons  told  for  the  same  result  in  another  way,  by  foil- 
ing the  absolutist  designs  of  the  kings  themselves.  Since 
neither  party  to  this  long  and  fierce  strife  ever  succeeded  in 
humbling  the  other  to  its  own  satisfaction,  each  was  contin- 
ually driven  to  seek  support  from  lower  nobles,  Saxons  and 
towns,  at  the  price  of  valuable  concessions  in  the  direction  of 
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free  institutions.  This  wavering  balance  bet^^'een  royalty  anct 
aristocracy,  with  consequent  advantage  to  freedom,  one  may 
name  the  central  and  specific  peculiarity  of  English  constitu- 
tional history. 

But  there  were  other  checks  upon  royalty.  Even  the 
sheriff's  office  at  last  became  such.  Ealdorman  and  bishop 
gone  from  his  court,  spectacle  of  hereditary  power  on  all 
sides  of  him,  himself  assimilated  in  official  character  to  the 
Norman  viscount,  who  was  hereditary,  the  sheriff,  little  by 
little  assumed  new  dignity  and  ambition,  determining 
in  not  a  few  cases  with  effect,  to  make  his  own  func- 
tion hereditary.  Often  barons  secured  the  office,  which 
made  the  evil  worse.  Little  obstruction  was  offered  to  this- 
tendency  till  Henry  II.,  who  met  it  with  his  customary  high 
hand.  Jurisdiction  in  county  courts  was  by  him  utterly 
removed  from  sheriffs,  transferred  to  certain  itinerant  justices, 
previously  mere  officers  of  the  exchequer. 

Along  with  this  independent  posture  of  the  sheriffs,  had, 
been  working  yet  more  banefuUy  that  of  the  church,  arising 
from  the  erection  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  and  from  incre- 
ment to  their  power  subsequently,  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  to 
try  all  causes  "  pertaining  to  the  government  of  souls."  The 
church  was  now  under  the  dominance  of  Hildebrand's 
ideas,  and  this  innovation,  innocuous  while  William  and  Lan- 
franc  were  there,  gathered  power  sufficient  under  weaker 
kings  and  more  ambitious  primates  actually  to  unsettle  and 
shake  the  throne. 

That  same  distinguished  king,  Henry  II.,  who  humbled 
the  sheriff,  brought  low  also  the  Pope.  By  his  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  in  1164 — the  cause  of  Becket's  opposition, 
though  he  had  agreed  to  them  at  first— church  jurisdiction  was 
most  beneficially,  if  not  duly,  narrowed  in  scope.  Church 
was  still  to  give  state  in  England  many  a  saucy  buffet ;  yet 
had  Henry  the  VIII.'s  Act  of  Supremacy  been  impossible  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  for  Henry  II.'s  Clarendon  Con- 
stitutions in  the  twelfth. 
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In  thrusting  down  sheriff  and  priest,  Henry,  of  course, 
meant  to  exalt  kingship.  He  succeeded  ;  but  it  lay  not  in 
him  nor  in  any  human  power  after  this,  to  render  English 
monarchy  absolute.  What,  still  more  than  his  legislation,  lifts 
Henry's  reign  to  the  character  of  a  great  epoch,  superior  in 
importance  to  even  the  conquest  itself,  is  that  it  witnesses  the 
amalgamation  of  English  and  Norman  elements  into  true 
social  homogeneity.  And,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  John's 
tyranny  when  it  comes,  throws  the  united  clergy,  barons^ 
gentry  and  yeomen  of  England  into  arms  against  him.  It 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  great  charter,  rendering  it 
unlike  early  royal  concessions  in  other  lands,  that  the  king 
does  not  grant  it  to  any  separate  class  of  his  people,  but  to 
the  entire  body. 

The  charter  contained  no  provision  then  regarded  as  a 
novelty,  not  thought  to  exist  of  right  already,  in  view  of  old 
customs,  laws,  charters,  or  natural  justice.  The  advance 
which  renders  it  important  lay  in  three  things :  the  extorting 
of  concessions  from  a  king,  the  exactness  and  particularity 
with  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  rights  were  defined,  and 
the  recognition  accorded  to  the  rights  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. Thus,  fines  upon  tradesmen  are  not  to  break  up  their 
stock,  and  upon  villeins  to  spare  their  farming-gear. 

Unfortunately  the  charter  had,  in  the  five  and  twenty 
barons  it  appointed  therefor,  no  safe  provision  for  its  own  ex- 
ecution. These  magnates  might  side  with  the  king.  They 
might  be  unreasonable  in  judging  his  attitude  to  this  funda- 
mental law.  They  might  even  themselves  assume  supreme 
power;  and,  if  sometimes  justly,  as  under  the  great  Earl 
Simon  de  Montfort  against  Henry  III.,  yet  always  with  dan- 
ger to  steady  government  and  to  national  unity.  Nor  did 
the  broadened  personnel  of  the  king's  council,  provided  for 
in  the  charter,  promise  aught  of  resource  against  these  dan- 
gers, since  it  was  certain  that  only  the  great  would  attend. 

Real  and  efficient  guardianship  to  the  charter  came  from 
the  rise  of  Parliament  proper,  through  that  felicitous  growth 
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■of  the  representative  principle,  long  powerful  already,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  town  and  shire,  which  was  receiving  precisely 
at  this  time  its  application,  hitherto  unknown,  in  national 
affairs.  John  himself  had  twice  made  use  of  it  so  early  as 
12 13,  to  convoke  councils  at  St.  Albans  and  Oxford.  To 
St.  Albans  he  called  the  reeve  and  four  "  legal  men  "  from 
•each  town  on  his  demesne ;  to  Oxford  four  discreet  men  out 
of  each  shire  in  the  realm  to  come  with  sheriff  and  knights. 
In  the  great  strife  of  Henry  III.'s  time,  barons  and  king  both 
avail  themselves  of  representation  in  the  same  broad  way. 
Barons  call  three  knights  per  shire  to  conference  at  St.  Al- 
bans in  1 261  ;  the  king  bids  the  same  knights  meet  him  at 
Windsor.  Three  years  later,  De  Montfort,  in  the  king's 
name,  summons  '*  four  of  the  more  legal  and  discreet  knights 
oi  Qdic\\  shiTQ,  elected  for  this  purpose,**  to  the  Parliament  of 
London  in  1264;  in  the  London  Parliament  of  1265,  besides 
two  knights  from  each  county,  "  two  of  the  more  discreet, 
legal,  and  upright  citizens  '*  are  to  appear  from  every  cit>'' 
and  borough.  There  is  the  same  requirement  for  all  the 
various  Parliaments  of  Edward  I.,  whose  summons  to  the 
first  model  Parliament,  that  of  1295,  recognizes  the  right  of 
shire  and  town  representation  in  the  great  council  of  England 
as  settled.  Without  such  representation,  no  assembly  after 
this  time  can  be  called  a  Parliament. 

It  remains  to  describe  in  a  word  the  sundering  of  peerage 
from  commons,  the  separation  of  Parliament  into  its  present 
two  houses.  Neither  quality  of  blood  nor  mere  amount  of 
land  effected  this,  for  there  were  nobles  not  peers  who  were 
superior  in  both  these  respects  to  others  that  were  peers. 
Magna  Carta  had  provided  that,  while  every  holder  of 
lands  immediately  from  the  king  was  to  be  summoned  to  the 
royal  council  at  some  rate,  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
counts  and  greater  barons  were  to  receive  this  honor  sever- 
ally, by  personal  letters.  Here  was  an  entering  wedge  for  a 
larger  schism. 

Edward  I.,  by  his  second  Statute  of  Westminster,  per- 
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mitted  the  entail  of  estates ;  by  the  statute  called  quia  emp- 
tores  he  allowed  fiefs  to  be  sold,  though  forbidding  subin- 
feudation. Entailed  estates  would  remain  large,  while  many 
of  those  which  came  under  the  operation  of  the  other  law 
would  be  parcelled.  Holders  of  these  fragmentary  fiefs 
would  still  be  the  king's  immediate  vassals,  yet  could  not  per- 
manently vie  with  others  in  dignity  or  influence.  The  gap 
was  widened  by  the  demand  of  a  higher  relief  from  the 
greater  barons,  and  arbitrary,  though  unopposed,  action  on  the 
part  of  the  second  and  third  Edwards  hardened  it  into  an 
element  of  the  constitution. 

These  monarchs,  carrying  out  their  favorite  policy  of  di- 
vorcing legislation  from  land-tenure,  greatly  limited  the  num- 
ber of  lords  to  be  individually  summoned  to  Parliament. 
Families  receiving  the  special  writ  for  several  successive  par- 
liaments presently  accounted  this  their  right,  non-receipt 
regarded  meantime  rather  as  a  relief  than  as  a  slight.  Pat- 
ents from  the  crown  after  a  time  took  the  place  of  the  spe- 
cial summons,  holders  of  these  patents  being  then  peers 
par  excellence  and  constituting  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distraint  of  knighthood  practiced 
on  all  possessors  of  land  worth  twenty  pounds  yearly,, 
wrought  extensive  community  of  interest  and  feeling  be- 
tween the  lesser  nobles,  or  knights,  and  the  wealthier  burgh- 
ers, inclining  the  knights,  as  they  became  more  and  more 
separated  from  the  lords,  instead  of  forming  a  new  political- 
order,  to  unite  with  the  burghers,  elected  representatives  of 
the  two  constituting  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  English  nation  rise,  develop  a  firm 
realistic  unity,  become  conscious  of  its  rights  as  against  its 
king,  and  create  the  means  for  declaring  and  defending  those 
rights.  Since  1300,  the  development  thus  begun  has  ad- 
vanced along  two  great  lines.  The  first  has  been  that  of 
perfecting  the  constitution  of  parliament,  by  regulating  tlie 
franchise  and  distributing  representatives,  the  work,  mainly,, 
of  the  great  Reform  Bills  of  1832,  '67-8,  and  '84;  the  sec- 
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ond,  that  of  establishing  the  rights  of  parliament,  of  free 
speech  and  freedom  from  arrest,  to  impeach,  to  settle  con- 
tests over  elections  of  members,  to  vote  taxes,  appropriate 
supplies  and  audit  accounts.  Two  families  of  English  mon- 
archs  have  assailed  and  invaded  these  rights :  the  Tudors 
without  denying  them,  the  Stuarts  denying  as  well  as  invad- 
ing.    Of  the  Stuarts,  one  lost  his  crown,  another  his  head. 

E.  Benj.  Andrews. 

Broivn  University. 
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II. 

THE    PRE-EMINENCE   OF    CHRIST. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth,  in  certain  chief 
aspects  of  it,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  Church.  It  is  necessary,  at  the 
beginning,  to  present  an  exegetical  basis  for  the  doctrine,  and 
to  indicate  the  broad,  true  conception  of  the  Church.  The 
first  chapter  of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Colossians  furnishes  suffi- 
cient material  for  our  exegesis.  In  that  chapter  the  apostle 
declares,  in  most  impressive  language,  the  supremacy  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  That  supremacy  is  shown,  as 
Lightfoot  suggests.  First:  With  reference  to  the  natural  cre- 
ation, and  Second :  With  reference  to  the  spiritual  creation, 
that  is  the  Church.  To  the  Son  are  ascribed  successively, 
the  manifestations  of  the  invisible  God,  the  precedence  of  all 
creatures,  the  creation  of  all  things  and  beings  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  the  sustentation  of  all  creatures,  and  absolute  pre- 
-eminence in  all  things  as  head  of  the  Church  which  is  His 
body.  There  is  a  marvellously  close  logical  sequence  in  the 
apostle's  thought  as  expressed  in  the  15th  to  1 8th  verses. 
The  Son  is  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God."  This  is  His 
eternal  function,  to  body  forth  and  manifest  the  unseen  and 
ineflfable  Godhead.  The  allusion  here  is  not  to  the  Incarna- 
tion and  Christ's  revelation  of  God  in  the  flesh ;  but  to  the 
realization  and  concretion  of  the  divine  nature  and  personal- 
ity in  the  Logos^  who  in  the  beginning  "  was  with  God  and 
was  God."  Being  **  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  he  is 
therefore  before  all  creatures,  in  the  inadequate,  laboring 
speech  of  the  apostle,  **  the  first-born  of  every  creature."  As 
the  concrete  and  executive  embodiment  of  deity,  the  Son  is 
the  Creator,  giving  existence  and  life  to  all  creatures,  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial.     Therefore  "  He  is  before  all  things,  and 
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by  Him  all  things  consist"  Then,  by  His  incarnation,  and 
by  His  love  triumphing  over  sin  and  death,  He  becomes  the 
Head  of  the  resultant  spiritual  creation — the  Church  which 
He  has  redeemed  and  wrought  out  of  the  chaos  of  a  sinful 
race. 

The  thought  of  the  apostle  has  an  elevation  to  which  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  rise.  He  is  in  no  way  hampered,  as  most 
thinkers  often  are,  by  the  merely  historical  aspect  of  the 
Christ  and  of  redemption.  The  appearance  of  Christ  in  time 
does  not  hide  from  his  eye  the  eternal  significance  and  grand- 
eur of  Christ's  essential  nature.  The  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who, 
as  the  Messiah,  draws  to  himself  the  faith  and  allegiance  of 
his  followers,  is  revealed  to  the  apostle's  mind  as  the  Word 
whose  glory  was  veiled  for  a  time  in  the  Messiah,  but  who, 
by  the  Ascension,  has  re-entered  the  deific  state  in  which  He 
dwelt  before  the  world  was.  What  He  was  before  the  period 
of  His  humiliation  He  is  again,  only  with  a  new  power  and 
in  a  new  relation.  Before  He  was  Creator;  now,  He  is  the 
Prince  of  Salvation,  and  the  Head  and  Lord  of  a  new 
humanity.  He  has  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens,  and  resumed  His  timeless  mode  of 
existence,  being  no  more  subject  to  death  or  any  limitation, 
as  when  in  the  flesh ;  so  that  henceforth  He  is  no  longer  the 
historical  son  of  Mary,  but  the  ever-living,  ever-present  Lord 
of  the  ages,  ruling  the  world  from  the  throne  of  heaven,  and 
completing  through  the  mediation  of  the  Spirit  His  great 
work  of  salvation. 

Upon  earth  is  His  Church,  the  body  of  His  believing  fol- 
lowers. He  is  in  heaven,  guiding  and  teaching  and  perfect- 
ing His  Church.  Yet  earth,  the  sphere  of  the  Church,  and 
heaven,  the  sphere  of  Mis  presence  and  glory,  are  not  separ- 
ated by  spatial  distance.  In  the  heavenly  state  Christ  is  yet 
in  His  Church,  the  author  and  object  of  its  faith,  the  life  of 
its  life,  the  Lord  of  its  activity,  and  the  norm  and  mould  of 
its  character.  The  Church  is  His  body ;  He  is  the  Church's 
head.     As  the  head  rules  the  body,  inspires  it,  sustains  it, 
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produces  and  determines  its  activity,  and  is  the  seat  of  its 
life,  so  Christ  is  "  all  in  all"  to  the  Church. 

Leaving  now,  for  a  moment,  the  exegetical  basis  of  the 
doctrine  to  be  unfolded,  we  must  consider  briefly  the  true 
conception  of  the  Church. 

A  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  light  of 
Christian  history  makes  it  plain  that  the  Church  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head  is  not  simply  the  local  company  of  "  pro- 
fessed believers,"  nor  that  aggregation  of  local  societies  and 
sects  which  constitutes  the  "  visible  church,"  as  it  appears  to 
the  world ;  but  the  whole  number  of  faithful  souls  who,  un- 
der all  symbols  of  doctrine  and  all  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  or  under  no  manifest  creeds  and  polities,  have  a  true 
spiritual  life  in  God,  whom  Christ  specially  and  "  disposi- 
tionally  "  reveals.  The  body  of  which  Christ  is  Head  is  not 
limited  by  the  bounds  of  any  or  all  organizations,  nor  by  the 
knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  spiritual  Hfe  of  men. 
This  term,  *'  the  Church,"  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  even 
necessary  use  of  it,  expresses  a  comprehensive  spiritual  idea 
to  which  there  corresponds  a  spiritual  fact,  which  is  a  re- 
deemed humanity  whose  extent  no  mind  but  the  mind  of 
God  can  measure,  for  the  redeemed  are  *'  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues." 

The  redeemed  humanity,  which  is  the  true  spiritual 
church,  has  imperfect  and  fragmentary  representation  in  the 
visible  church,  but  it  is  vaster  than  the  visible  church, 
and  is  inclusive  of  all  who,  in  the  visible  church 
or  out  of  it,  are  Christ's  in  quality  and  tendency  of 
life.  The  true  Church  and  the  Church  visible  are  identical 
just  so  far  as  the  latter  corresponds  inwardly  to  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  '*  the  body  of  Christ."  Christ  is  thus  the 
head  of  the  Church  visible,  whether  we  designate  by  that 
term  the  local  organization,  or  the  affiliated  churches  of  a 
certain  district,  or  the  aggregate  of  all  Christian  organiza- 
tions in  the  world. 
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In  his  relation  to  the  Church  the  pre-eminence  of  Christ 
■appears  in  the  following  particulars : 

I .  He  is  the  original  and  perpetual  source  of  the  church's 
being.  Christ  gave  the  Church  existence.  Historically  it  rests 
on  Him.  But  for  His  coming  into  the  world  it  could  not 
have  been.  Its  faith  rests  primarily  on  a  basis  of  facts 
which  are  supplied  by  His  person,  and  by  His  life  on  earth, 
culminating  in  His  death  on  the  cross,  His  resurrection  from 
the  grave,  and  His  ascension  into  heaven.  Its  organization 
is  properly  determined,  both  as  to  its  outward  form  and  its 
internal  relations,  by  His  teaching  and  spirit.  Its  ordinances 
are  symbols  of  the  supreme  redemptive  aspects  of  His  mis- 
sion— His  self-sacrifice.  His  acted  revelation  of  life  over- 
coming[  death,  and  His  continuous  spiritual  sustentation  of 
the  race.  Apart  from  Him  these  ordinances  have  no  mean- 
ing that  should  or  could  perpetuate  their  observance.  Christ 
created  the  Church.  He  gave  it  the  enduring  reason  of  its 
•existence.  That  the  Church  is  is  evidence  of  the  historical 
basis  on  which  it  rests.  The  records  of  its  genesis  are  the 
biography  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

But  the  Church,  as  it  is  not  only  a  visible  but  also  a 
spiritual  and  invisible  fact,  does  not  rest  on  a  simply  histori- 
cal Christ.  The  Church  lives,  not  alone  because  Christ 
lived,  but  because  Christ  lives,  **  He  ever  liveth "  is  the 
declaration  of  the  apostles  which  all  the  Christian  centuries 
liave  verified.  In  a  true  sense  the  Church  antedates  the 
birth  at  Bethlehem  and  the  death  on  the  cross.  But  the  his- 
torical Head  and  the  everliving  Head  of  the  Church  are  one. 
They  cannot  be  separated.  **This  jESUS  whom  ye  cruci- 
fied," said  Peter  to  the  Jews,  "  God  hath  made  both  Lord 
and  Christ."  The  Son  of  God,  who  smote -Saul  of  Tarsus 
with  his  appalling  glory,  declared,  **  I  am  jESUS  whom  thou 
persecutest."  And  the  closing  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  has 
this  heavenly  authentication:  "I  jESUS  have  sent  mine 
angel  to  testify  unto  you  these  things  in  the  churches." 

The  foundation  of  the  Church  is  in  the  past,  but  it  is  also 
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in  the  present.  It  follows,  then,  that  loss  of  vital  faith  in 
Christ  involves  the  death  of  the  Church.  Apart  from  Christ 
there  is  no  Church.  The  persistence  of  the  Church — a  per- 
sistence that  has  overcome  all  obstructions,  all  resistance 
-without  and  all  hindrances  within,  through  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years — is  a  constant  witness  of  the  perennial  life  which 
it  possesses  in  an  indwelling  Christ.  We  have  seen  the  rise 
of  religious  organizations,  calling  themselves  churches,  that 
make  a  dogma  of  their  denial  of  Christ.  They  are  bodies 
without  head ;  but  the  Church  has  a  living,  ruling  Head  in 
Him  who  was  given  "to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church  which  is  His  body.'*  If  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God  be  lost,  then  the  ground  is  cut  from  under  the  feet 
of  the  Church.  It  has  no  guarantee  of  permanence.  It 
loses  at  once  its  peculiar  distinction  as  the  organism 
and  instrument  of  a  living,  divine  personality,  and  de- 
scends to  the  level  of  ordinar)'  social  and  political  bodies. 
The  existence  of  the  Church  is  not  dependent  on  a  mere 
doctrine  as  to  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Christ,  but  it  is 
dependent  on  a  spiritual  perception  of  Him  as  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  Man  in  one,  and  the  doctrine  is  a  more 
or  less  adequate  expression  of  that  perception.  If  we  believe 
in  Christ  as  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  in  time,  then  we 
believe  in  the  Church  ;  not  in  the  Roman  Church,  or  the 
Protestant  Church,  but  in  that  spiritual  body  of  which  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  the  vital  principle,  the  informing  and  con- 
trolling power.  A  true  faith  in  Christ  issues  at  once  in  a 
*'Christed"  humanity;  that  is,  a  humanity  which  has  its 
creative  and  regulative  head  in  Christ.  As  faith  in  Christ 
tends  naturally  and  inevitably  to  become  explicit,  that  is,  as 
it  seeks  expression  for  itself  in  an  open  confession  and  mani- 
fest'service  of  Christ,  so  belief  in  the  Church  naturally 
seeks  expression  in  an  outward  as  well  as  an  inward  union 
with  the  Church.  Luthardt  has  well  said  :  "  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Christ  because  we  believe  in  the  Church ;  but  we 
believe  in  the  Church  because  we  believe  in  Christ;"  and 
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we  may  add,  our  belief  in  Christ  determines  our  conception 
of  the  form  of  the  Church,  just  in  proportion  as  that  belief  is 
intelligent  through  acquaintance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament.  Diversities  of  form  must,  therefore, 
be  transient.  The  one  spiritual  faith  must  create,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  a  oneness  of  essential  form,  and  that  form  will  be  the 
fit  body  of  the  faith.  The  perfect  form  is  suggested  in  that 
apocalyptic  vision  of  the  city  that  **  lieth  four-square,"  that 
majestic  symbol  of  completed  organization,  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem of  which  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
Temple  and  the  Light. 

Whether,  then,  we  look  backward  to  the  historical  begin- 
ning of  the  Church,  or  inward  to  the  ground  of  its  present 
continuance  and  life,  or  forward  to  its  heavenly  completion 
and  glory,  we  see  that  Christ,  the  manifest  deity,  is  its  ever- 
living  head — the  reason  of  its  being,  the  foundation  of  its 
perpetuity,  the  creator  of  its  form,  and  the  fountain  of  its 
eternal  blessedness. 

2.  The  pre-eminence  of  Christ  over  the  Church  appears  in 
this,  that  He  is  the  ground  of  its  unity.  If  we  conceive  of 
the  Church  as  a  spiritual  fact,  apart  from  its  ecclesiastical 
form,  we  see  at  once  that  it  has  its  unity  in  Christ.  But 
as  a  visible,  multiform  organization  the  Church  has  a  real 
and  demonstrable  unity  in  Him.  The  Church  has  many 
forms,  all  of  them  more  or  less  imperfect,  all  of  tliem 
**  broken  lights  "  of  the  ideal.  To  the  superficial  eye  it  is 
segregated  into  innumerable  sects  and  parties.  No  single 
branch  of  the  Church,  as  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  or  the  Prot- 
estant, is  a  unit  in  form.  There  are  endless  division  and 
difference  in  ritual,  in  polity,  and  even  in  formulary.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  ecclesias- 
tical. It  is  not  the  unity  of  formal  organization  or  creed. 
Nor  is  its  unity  tribal  or  national.  Its  lines  run  across  all 
boundaries  of  race  and  language.  Judaism  was  contermin- 
ous with  a  race.  Christianity  dissolves  all  barriers  of  racc- 
difference,  and  contemplates  humanity  in  its  entirety.   In  the 
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<hurch  spiritual  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither  bond 
nor  free,  neither  male  nor  female.     In  the  church  formal 
there  are  a  thousand  distinctions.     It  presents  the  aspect  of 
intricate  and  confusing  diversity.    And  yet  the  visible  church 
has  a  fundamental  unity.     That  unity  appears  in  its  relation 
to  Christ,  and  the  place  which  Christ  holds  in  its  creeds,  its 
worship,  and  its  enterprise.     Everywhere  Christ  appears  as 
actually  or  professedly  pre-eminent.    The  universality  of  the 
cross  is  symbolical  of  the  supremacy  of  Christ.     Around  the 
cross  of  Christ  all  sects  and  communions  gather.     In  His 
redemptive  function  all  place  their  trust.     His  Lordship  all 
acknowledge.     If  we  look  beneath  the  externals  of  Chris- 
tianity, into  its  real  heart,  we  find  that  the  supremacy  of 
Christ,  too  often  a  mere  profession  in  the  discordant  life  of 
sects,  is  there  a  constant  spiritual  fact.     The  real  Church — 
the  multitude  of  those  who,  in  all  communions,  and  some- 
times out  of  all  communions,  are  living  the  life  of  the  spirit 
— ^has  its  unwavering  point  of  unity  in  Christ.     The  faith  of 
the  heart  turns  wholly  to  Him  often  when  the  conceptions  of 
the  reason  fall  short  of  His  true  nature.*     Thro.ugh  all  the 
changes  which  history  has  witnessed  in  the  Church,  it  has 
witnessed   no  changes  here,    except  that  change   which  is 
progress.     More  and  more  the  theologies  of  the  Church  are 
coming  into  unity,  and  the  center  of  this  unifying  movement 
is  the  person  of  Christ.     More  and   more  the  ethics  of  the 
Church  are  taking  the  form  of  interpretation  and  statement 
of  man's  relation   to  Christ  as  the  supreme   Revealer  and 
Exemplar  of  righteousness.     The  churches  disagree  as  to 
organization,  ritual,  formal  creed — indeed,  as  to  many  things; 
they  are  at  one  in  their  confession  of  Christ  as  Teacher  and 
Lord. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact  which  it  would  be  well  for  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  to  consider,  and  that  is,  the  essential 
unity  of  faith  which  underlies  all  diversities  of  sects.     That 

*  See,  for  example,  the  remarkable  book  by  P.  C.  Mozoomdar  on  The 
■  Oriental  Christ, 
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unity  is  vital  and  continuous,  because  it  centers  not  in  a 
proposition,  but  in  a  person;  not  in  a  dogma,  but  in  a  senti- 
ment; not  in  a  logical  deduction  of  the  reason,  but  in  a  spir- 
itual perception  of  the  heart.  The  differences  that  separate 
men  in  every  other  important  matter  are  greater  than  those 
which  separate  Christians  in  their  essential  faith.  The  strifes 
of  Calvinist  and  Arminian,  of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  of 
churchman  and  dissenter,  of  Baptist  and  Pedobaptist.  are  all 
relatively  superficial ;  the  harmony  of  Christians  in  their 
spiritual  apprehension  of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord  is  as 
deep  and  strong  as  the  harmony  of  planets  and  sun. 

As  already  suggested,  this  essential  unity  of  the  Church 
in  Christ  is  both  the  result  and  the  witness  of  the  supremacy 
of  Christ.  It  declares  Him  "  head  of  the  body."  More  than 
that,  this  unity  in  the  spirit  is  the  pledge  of  a  final  unity  in 
form.  The  present  external  differences  of  churches  are 
transient.  They  will  disappear,  perhaps  not  wholly  in  time, 
but  at  last,  when  the  Church  shall  shine  forth  in  her  finished 
beauty,  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  **  without  spot 
or  wrinkle;**  for  at  last  Christ  will  be  all  in  all,  and  humanity 
redeemed  will  be  complete  in  Him. 

3.  The  pre-eminence  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the  Church 
appears  also  in  this,  that  He  is  the  source  of  its  law.  It 
should  be  remarked  here  that  while  the  Church  visible  has 
always  recognized  with  clearness  and  unanimity  that  Christ 
is  the  cause  of  its  being  and  the  ground  of  its  unity — ac- 
knowledging the  latter  in  theory  even  when  contradicting  it 
in  practice  through  a  false  conception  of  unity  as  inhering 
in  outward  form  rather  than  in  essential  spirit ;  it  has  not 
always  recognized  with  the  same  clearness  that  Christ  is  the 
sole  source  of  its  law.  It  has  at  times  assumed  powers  of 
legislation  which  it  does  not  possess.  It  has  arrogated  to 
itself  an  authority  which  belongs  only  to  Him  ;  and  in  this 
direction  it  has  fallen  into  its  gravest  errors.  Christ  said  : 
"Call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth,  for  one  is  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.     Neither  be  ye  called  masters,. 
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for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ."  The  authority  which 
He  claimed  for  Himself  He  has  never  delegated.  But 
churches  have  departed  from  the  word  of  Christ  in  that  they,, 
at  times,  have  made  themselves,  or  a  pope,  or  a  tradition,  or 
a  creed  supreme.  This  has  been  done  practically  in  spite  of 
the  universal,  unabrogated  article  of  faith  that  Christ  alone  is 
Lord.  Because  they  have  done  this  they  have  made  a  his- 
tory of  follies  and  strifes  and  persecution  that  still  brings  a 
blush  of  shame  to  our  cheeks  as  we  read.  The  assumption 
by  man  of  authority  over  the  consciences  of  his  fellows  has 
been  the  prolific  cause  of  tragedies  written  in  blood,  and 
crimes  whose  blackness  no  apologist  can  relieve.  The 
growth  of  religious  liberty  is  but  the  slow-coming  ascendancy 
of  the  truth  that  man  has  but  one  master  of  his  conscience 
and  his  faith,  and  that  master  is  Christ.  No  king  may  pre- 
scribe how  any  one  shall  worship.  No  Council  or  Bishop 
shall  determine  what  he  must  believe.  No  man  shall  legis- 
late for  another  man's  spirit  in  its  relations  to  God.  The 
personal  liberty  of  the  individual  is  grounded  in  his  personal 
dependence  on  Christ  and  personal  accountability  to  Him. 

This  idea  of  the  sole  supremacy  of  Christ  is  to  be  real- 
ized in  the  church  before  the  church  ceases  to  contradict  its 
own  fundamental  belief  The  function  of  the  church  is  not 
to  legislate,  but  to  execute  the  law  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  of  Christ  it  is  debarred  from  the  use  of 
carnal  weapons  or  the  exercise  of  physical  constraints.  In 
the  kingdom  of  God  law  is  love,  and  loyalty,  or  the  soul's 
true  answer  to  law,  is  also  love.  Love  incarnate  is  the  true 
law-giver,  and  His  mandates  can  be  fulfilled  only  through 
the  reincarnation  of  Himself  in  his  followers.  The  church 
cannot  rightly  create  its  own  law.  It  cannot  prescribe  un- 
changeable formularies.  It  cannot  lay  the  stress  of  external 
authority  on  reason  or  conscience.  It  can  only  interpret 
and  illustrate  the  word  of  Christ,  and  hold  itself  true  to  that 
word.  If  Christ  gave  the  church  truths,  these,  and  not  the 
speculations  of  metaphysicians  or  rabbis,  are  the  doctrines 
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which  it  is  to  hold  and  teach.  Its  one  duty  is  obedience ; 
and  in  simple,  unswerving  obedience  to  Christ,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  the  church  finds  its  true  liberty.  In  liberty  thus 
found  it  secures  to  itself  power,  and  the  inexhaustible  im- 
pulses of  spiritual  progress. 

Here  is  the  high  source  of  true  ethics:  the  person  and 
acts  and  words  of  Christ.     Conduct  has  its  regulative  princi- 
ple, not  in   Pharisaic  rules,  but  in  the  living  Exemplar  of 
men.     Words  and  deeds,  desires  and  choices,  impulses  and 
thoughts,  are  to  be  tested  by  their  conformity  or  want  of 
conformity  with  His  spirit.     Life,  not  rules,  is  the  guide  of 
life.     What  has  Christ  said  ?  or.  What  is  the  suggestion  of 
His  spirit  ?     That  is  the  determinative  question  which  is  to 
shape  conduct  and  direct  the  trend  of  character.     He  is  to 
furnish  the  broad,  sufficient  law  for  the  sanctuary  and  the 
market,  the  home  and  the  highway.     Thus  Christ's  relation 
to  the  church  is  not  different  from   His  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul.     As  the  church,  spiritually  conceived,  is  a  re- 
deemed humanity  "  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works," 
so  the  law  which  flows  from  Him  for  the  governance  and 
guidance  of  the  church   is  also  the  law  of  individual   life. 
There  are  no  obligations  on  the  church  which  are  not  on 
every  man.     The  difference  between  the  real  Christian  and 
the  real  unchristian  man  is  radically  this  :  that  the  one  meas- 
urably recognizes  and  seeks  to  fulfil  the  will  of  Christ,  and 
the  other  does  not.     The  one  sees  and  feels  the  persistent 
duty  of  righteousness  and   responds  to  it  with  more  or  less 
perfect  obedience ;  the  other  repudiates  or  ignores  the  duty 
which  he  dimly  sees  and  faintly  feels.     Humanity  redeemed 
finds  both  its  perfect  law  and  its  perfect  liberty  in  Christ ; 
and  humanity  redeemed  is  the  completed  church,  the  real- 
ized **  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

4.  Finally,  the  pre-eminence  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the 
Church  appears  in  this,  that  He  is  the  mould  of  its  life.  In 
the  love  of  Christ  the  Church  finds  its  supreme  motive.  As 
the  creature  and  instrument  of  His  love,  its  idea  is  to  reveal 
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and  reproduce  His  spirit  among  men.  The  body  is  for  the 
use  and  service  of  the  head,  therefore  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  Christ  determines  its  functions  and  end.  It  is  not 
a  mutual  insurance  society.  It  is  not  a  "  close  corporation  " 
for  comfortable  religious  purposes.  It  is  a  refuge  and  pro- 
tector of  souls  hunted  and  hurt  by  sin.  It  is  a  nourisher  of 
the  weak  and  the  poor.  It  is  a  Saviour,  not  simply  of  the 
souls  of  men,  as  if  the  soul  were  something  separable  from 
the  man,  a  sort  of  man  within  the  man,  but  of  the  entire  per- 
son. Its  mission  is  the  continuation  and  extension  through- 
out the  world  of  the  mission  which  Christ  began  when  He 
taught  and  fed  the  multitude,  and  pitied  and  healed  the  sick, 
and  preached  the  gospel  of  divine  love  to  the  poor,  and 
spoke  words  of  pardon  and  peace  to  the  guilty  and  troubled. 
In  thus  carrying  on  and  fulfilling  Christ's  mission,  the  Church 
re-embodies  Him  in  all  His  blended  humanity  and  divinity. 
He  is  not  in  a  far-off  heaven,  but  here,  shining  in  the  eye 
that  sparkles  with  his  deep  kindness,  speaking  in  the  voice 
that  is  tremulously  eloquent  with  His  tenderness,  working 
afresh  His  ministry  of  help  and  healing  in  the  hand  that  sup- 
plies the  needs  and  serves  the  weaknesses  of  men.  The  true 
aim  of  the  Church,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  a  vast  and  splendid 
organization,  to  clothe  itself  with  pomp  and  power,  to  be  an 
institution  rivalling  and  competing  with  the  institutions  of 
secular  life.  It  is  not  to  be  something  apart  from  human  so- 
ciety, but  a  power  penetrating  and  pervading  and  purifying 
and  elevating  society.  It  is  to  express  Christ,  to  embody 
and  represent  Him  to  the  eyes  and  heart  of  the  world.  As 
an  institution  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  civil  laws 
and  governments.  As  a  spiritual  power  it  has  everything  to 
do  with  them,  for  it  is  to  transform  humanity  by  the  truth 
and  love  of  Christ,  until  all  laws  shall  express  Christ's  will, 
and  all  governments  shall  execute  His  behests.  The  Church 
must  have  organization  and  ministries  and  methods  of  work, 
but  it  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  it  and  humanity  shall  be 
one,  and  all  shall  be  Christ's  as  Christ  is  God's. 
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Looked  at  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  Christ's  Lordships 
the  Church  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  finding  in  Him  its  final 
and  sufficient  law.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to 
men,  the  Church  is  the  **  Republic  of  God,"  in  which  all  are 
brethren,  no  one  being  master  of  any  other.  Looked  at  in 
the  light  of  its  relation  to  Christ's  purpose  in  the  world,  it  is 
His  body  and  instrument,  bearing  in  its  bosom  the  resources,, 
and  fulfilling  in  its  work  the  impulses  of  His  love.  Its  guide 
of  conduct  is  not  the  regulations  of  councils  and  synods, 
but  Christ,  the  ever-living  Head.  He  is  the  spring  of  its  ac- 
tivity, the  goal  of  its  aspiration,  and  the  mould  of  its  life. 

Thus,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  Church,  we  witness  fresh  illustration  of 
His  pre-eminence;  and  this  pre-eminence  is  not  arbitrary 
and  formal  merely ;  it  is  vital  and  essential.  It  is  not  tem- 
poral, but  eternal.  It  is  not  the  supremacy  of  a  sovereign 
only,  but  the  supremacy  of  a  head  in  which  humanity  re- 
deemed finds  its  unity,  its  law,  and  its  life. 

To  Christ,  then,  as  the  "image  of  the  invisible  God,"  the 
creator  of  "all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, "  the  author  and  finisher "  of  faith,  and  "  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory,"  let  praise  forever  be  given  by  the  Church,  for 
in  that  song  of  praise  all  voices  shall  at  last  join,  when  "every 
knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

Philip  S.  Moxom. 

Boston. 
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I. — THE   SELECTION   OF   A   CHURCH. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
to  a  young  minister  of  making  a  wise  selection  in  the  case 
of  his  first  church.  The  spirit  and  character  of  his  entire 
ministry  may  depend  upon  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  that 
choice.  A  blunder  at  this  point  may  create  memories 
which  shall  be  barbed  arrows  in  his  soul ;  a  wise  choice  at 
this  point  will  make  the  recollection  of  his  earlier  ministry 
an  inspiration  and  benediction  during  all  his  later  years. 
The  special  topic  of  this  article,  therefore,  ought  to  be  earn- 
estly considered  by  all  ministerial  students  and  younger  pas- 
tors. Whatever  may  throw  light  upon  duty  at  this  crisis  is 
to  be  welcomed. 

The  first  suggestion  is,  Do  not  coquet  with  churches. 
Coquetry  is  bad  in  every  relation  in  life ;  it  is  especially  bad 
when  either  the  churches  or  ministers  of  Christ  are  its  vic- 
tims. Ministerial  students  in  their  relations  to  churches  are 
often  exposed  to  this  subtle  temptation.  There  is  a  vast  deal 
of  human  nature  in  young  theologians ;  candor  compels  the 
admission  that  it  is  not  fully  eradicated  even  in  the  case  of 

*  A  series  of  four  articles  on  the  **  Pastor's  Leadership  of  his  Church  "  is 
now  begun.  The  substance  of  the  articles  has  been  given  in  familiar  addresses 
in  several  Baptist  Theological  Seminaries.  Many  references  then  made  in  the 
comparative  privacy  of  the  classroom  are  now  necessarily  omitted.  To  address 
ministerial  students  on  the  general  topic  named  was  felt  to  be  a  delicate  and 
difficult  task ;  the  same  feeling  exists,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  in  attempting  to 
put  the  oral  suggestions  into  printed  form.  The  aim  will  still  be  especially  to 
address  the  students  in  the  theological  seminaries  and  the  younger  brethren  in 
the  pastonite. 
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experienced  pastors.  The  petty  jealousies  and  foolish  rival- 
ries of  both  students  and  pastors  are  not  pleasant  subjects  of 
contemplation.  A  call  from  a  large  and  strong  church 
enables  a  man  to  lay  a  "  flattering  unction  "  to  his  own  soul, 
and  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  rejoice  over  his  less  for- 
tunate brother.  Such  a  call  gives  fuel  to  the  fires  of  his  own 
ambition,  and  permits  him  to  see  his  brother  in  the  shadow 
caused  by  his  own  bright  light.  It  may  be  that  his  actual  or 
contemplated  marriage  relations  may  stimulate  his  zeal  to 
secure  a  flattering  call.  Such  ambitions  are  neither  manly 
norChristly;  but  neither  are  they  unnatural  nor  uncommon. 
Ministerial  coquetry,  with  its  varied  and  numerous  blandish- 
ments, often  victimizes  innocent  churches.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  coquetry  is  sometimes  ecclesiastical  rather 
than  ministerial,  innocent  ministers  being  the  victims  of  the 
"  caresses  and  wheedles  "  of  coquetting  churches.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  churches  may  be  victimized  is  an  open  profes- 
sional secret.  A  fairly  good  call  is  received ;  it  is  too  good 
to  be  declined  except  a  better  may  be  reasonably  expected. 
It  is  therefore  held  for  a  time  under  "  advisement."  An 
appearance  of  interest  is  manifested  in  the  church ;  but 
various  arts  are  employed  to  secure  a  more  desirable  call. 
It  comes ;  the  first  is  declined  with  plausible  reasons,  and 
the  pastorate  is  entered  upon  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing skilfully  managed  a  difficult  matter.  But  the  man  who 
begins  his  work  as  a  minister  of  Christ  in  this  spirit  and  by 
the  use  of  these  means,  has  much  yet  to  learn  of  the  first 
"principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ." 

But  even  after  some  men  have  been  long  in  the  pastorate 
they  are  still  in  danger  of  practising  coquetry.  It  is  a  matter 
both  of  amazement  and  amusement  that  some  pastors  get  so 
many  calls.  We  are  all  becoming  familiar  with  the  character 
of  the  announcements  which  are  a  part  of  the  general  proceed- 
ing. It  is  mysteriously  reported  that  a  well-known  and  bril- 
liantly successful  pastor  is  to  receive  a  call  from  a  large  and 
wealthy  church.    In  due  time  the  call  is  given.    A  few  weeks 
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of  painful  suspense  follow ;  an  expectant  world  awaits  with 
intense  anxiety  the  great  man's  momentous  reply.  The 
newspapers,  having  announced  the  call,  indulge  in  various 
conjectures  as  to  the  probable  answer.  Two  churches  are  on 
the  torture-wheel  of  suspense.  At  length  the  reply  comes ; 
the  matter  has  been  carefully  and  prayerfully  considered, 
and  the  call  is  declined.  Letters  to  both  the  churches  are 
published  ;  the  importance  of  both  in  their  respective  cities, 
to  the  denomination  generally  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ  at 
large,  is  duly  emphasized.  This  is  a  part  of  the  plan ;  this 
adds  honor  to  the  distinguished  man  who  has  received  the 
call  and  who  writes  the  letters.  It  is  adroitly  implied  that 
should  the  call  be  accepted  the  interests  of  the  church  giving 
it  would  be  amazingly  and  speedily  advanced ;  but  in  that 
event  the  very  life  of  the  other  church  would  be  seriously 
imperilled.  What  could  the  great  man  do  in  such  a  case  but 
decline  ?  Who  can  blame  him  ?  This  is  the  usual  order  of 
events.  One  church  settles  down  to  its  former  condition  of 
possession ;  the  other  to  its  former  condition  of  inquiry,  and 
both  with  a  little  less  faith  in  human  nature  in  general, 
and  a  great  deal  less  faith  in  ministerial  nature  in  particular. 
How  came  the  church  to  extend  the  call  ?  The  answer 
to  that  question  must  not  be  even  remotely  suggested. 
But  in  a  little  time  this  entire  history  will  be  repeated 
in  the  case  of  other  churches.  Still,  there  is  no  cause 
for  serious  alarm  regarding  the  interests  of  the  church 
now  favored  with  the  ministrations  of  the  highly-gifted 
brother.  He  never  meant  to  go ;  he  was  only  coquetting 
with  both  the  churches;  it  was  simply  a  case  of  minis- 
terial flirtation.  It  takes  some  time  and  much  experience 
to  acquire  this  noble  art  in  its  full  perfection  ;  but  here 
as  elsewhere  patience  and  perseverance  are  sure  to  result 
in  success.  Perhaps  the  affection  of  the  home  church  has 
been  stimulated,  possibly  it  has  been  chilled ;  but  at 
least  an  extensive  denominational  advertisement  has  beem 
secured. 
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There  is  sometimes  a  practical  and  mercantile  element  in 
these  cases  of  cajolery  and  flirtation.  A  bit  of  history 
will  illustrate  this  ponit.  Pastor  A  wished  Pastor  B 
to  write  a  letter  recommending  him  as  a  candidate  for 
a  vacant  pastorate.  A  is  a  considerate  man;  he  suggested  the 
kind  of  letter  which  he  wished  to  have  written.  After  re- 
counting his  brilliantly  successful  history  in  several  pastor- 
ates, the  letter  was  to  state  that  A  was  of  all  men  the  man 
for  the  place ;  as  a  preacher  he  could  draw,  and  as  a  pastor 
he  could  hold  those  whom  his  eloquence  had  drawn.  It  was 
certain  that  with  his  going  several  family  friends  would  at 
once  unite  with  the  church,  and  in  the  event  of  building  a 
new  church  home  certain  other  family  connections  would 
make  the  raising  of  money  outside  of  the  church  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter.  Thus  the  desired  letter  was  consider- 
ately, if  not  modestly,  outlined.  B  was  not  a  little  surprised 
that  A,  with  his  successful  history  as  outlined  for  the  pro- 
posed letter,  should  desire  this  call.  The  church  was  not  an 
inviting  one ;  it  had  but  a  small  congregation,  it  needed  a 
church  edifice,  and  it  could  pay  but  a  small  salary.  Sus- 
picion finally  was  aroused,  and  the  question  was  bluntly 
asked,  "Do  you  really  wish  for  this  call?  Would  you  accept 
It  if  it  were  given  ?"  The  bluntness  was  startling.  The  re- 
ply came  hesitantly,  "No,  I  really  would  not;  the  fact  is, 
my  people  have  a  debt  which  they  are  making  no  efforts  to 
raise,  and  they  are  behind  with  my  salary,  and  if  I  could  get 
this  call  it  would  at  least  strengthen  me  at  home,  and  would 
possibly  stir  up  the  people  to  do  something."  The  letter 
asked  for  was  not  written.  The  brother's  frankness  is  rare; 
it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  his  unfairness,  not  to  use  a 
harsher  word,  is  also  rare  among  Christian  ministers.  He  was 
selfishly  coquetting  with  two  churches;  he  was  trifling  with 
sacred  interests;  he  was  degrading  himself  and  dishonoring 
his  Lord.  No  man  can  afford  to  lose  his  self-respect.  To 
take  this  crown  from  one's  brow  is  a  painful  humiliation  in 
t'le  sight  of  men,  angels,  and  God.     To  a  true  minister  the 
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interests  of  a  church  are  sacred.  No  genuine  man  will  trifle 
with  the  affection,  faith,  or  honor  of  a  church  of  Christ.  The 
-church  is  Christ's  noblest  work,  his  subHme  master-piece 
among  men.  Next  to  his  birth,  death,  and  resurrection,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  its  organ- 
ization was  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  that  wonder- 
ful time.  It  manifests  even  to  angels  the  many-sided  wisdom 
of  God.  The  man  who  injures  the  church  wounds  her  Lord. 
What  are  the  ambitions,  failures,  or  successes  of  any  man 
compared  with  the  prosperity  of  the  church  and  the  honor 
of  the  Lord  ! 

A  second  suggestion  is.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  a  hard  field. 
Every  field  has  in  it  some  elements  of  hardness.  In  one  field 
it  may  be  the  history  and  standing  of  the  church  in  that  com- 
munity ;  in  another  it  may  be  some  headstrong  deacon  ;  in  an- 
other a  rule-or- ruin  faction  ;  in  another  it  may  be  a  heavy  debt; 
in  another  there  maybe,  for  special  reasons,  an  unusual  degree 
of  denominational  opposition ;  and  in  still  another  the  church 
may  be  in  a  fearfully  cold  and  dead  spiritual  condition.  Every 
field  is  hard.  Always  and  everywhere  this  has  been  true  ;  al- 
ways and  everywhere  this  will  be  true.  When  a  man  begins 
his  work,  empty  galleries  perhaps  rebuke,  mock,  and  jeer 
him.  They  sadden,  they  madden  him.  Small,  cold  prayer- 
meetings  chill  his  soul.  His  field  is  hard.  Few  fields,  he 
thinks,  are  so  hard.  But  in  a  few  years,  he  may  see  the  galler- 
ies filled  with  earnest  hearers;  the  prayer-meetings  large  and 
warm ;  contributions  liberal  and  religious ;  and  the  work  of 
his  hand  in  all  directions  prospered.  Is  his  field  easy  now  ? 
It  never  was  half  so  hard  before.  Other  elements  of  hard- 
ness have  come  into  his  life  and  work.  Calls  for  all  sorts 
of  work  multiply,  and  weighty  responsibilities  increase.  To 
beat  one's  own  record  often  taxes  one's  utmost  strength. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  God  gives  no  good  things 
in  this  life,  except  as  the  reward  of  toil.  Work  and  worth  are 
ever  close  neighbors.  We  may  not  expect  to  escape  the  op- 
eration  of  this   universal   law.     All   God's    servants    have 
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worked  in  line  with  this  invariable  principle.  Moses  had  a 
tolerably  hard  field  when  God  said  to  him,  "  Come  now^ 
therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  may- 
est  bring  forth  my  people,  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt."  The  history  of  the  execution  of  this  com- 
mand is  not  suggestive  of  an  easy  task.  The  call  which 
came  out  of  the  midst  of  the  burning  bush,  contemplated  a 
hard  field.  Moses  had  an  easy  field,  comparatively,  during 
his  forty  years  of  obscurity  in  the  land  of  Midian.  He  had, 
in  one  sense,  an  easy  field  during  his  forty  years  of  court  life 
in  the  Egyptian  metropolis.  But  the  forty  years  of  wilder- 
ness life  made  him  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  world,  and 
gave  him  undying  fame ;  but  for  those  years  we  might  never 
have  heard  his  name.  Elijah  did  not  have  an  easy  task,  when 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  lightni  ng's  flash  he  stood  before  Ahab 
and  made  his  dire  declaration.  One  can  scarcely  call  Cherith, 
Zarephath,  Carmel,  or  Horeb  easy  fields.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  purpose  of  God  or  the  desire  of  Elijah  to 
find  such  a  field.  From  this  hard  toil  he  went  up  in  triumph 
to  glory  and  to  God.  From  the  hard  field  there  was  a  way 
leading  to  the  mount  of  Transfiguration  and  the  companion- 
ship of  Moses  and  Christ.  Isaiah,  whom  the  apostle  desig- 
nates as  **very  bold,"  and  whom  Dean  Stanley  considers 
"one  of  the  grandest  figures  on  the  page  of  history,"  did  not 
escape  the  difficulties  of  a  hard  field.  The  critics  seem  de- 
termined to  do  now  with  his  book  what,  according  to  the 
tradition,  his  enemies  did  to  his  body.  Jeremiah  had  a  hard 
field.  No  wonder  that  for  a  time  he  held  aloof  from  the 
work  to  which  the  Divine  voice  called  him  ;  no  wonder  that 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  lay  aside  all  natural  fear  and  trem- 
bling. His  was  a  marvelous  life ;  it  is  but  inadequately  ap- 
preciated even  by  many  intelligent  Bible  readers.  He  was 
hated  of  all  men  for  his  Lord's  sake.  The  priest  Pashur 
smote  him  and  "put  him  into  the  stocks."  Men  hated  him 
as  a  "  prophet  of  evil ;"  "every  one  cursed  him."  But  he 
still  reproved  king,  nobles,  and  people.     In  the  far-off  future 
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he  had  the  glorious  vision  of  "  a  righteous  branch  "  of  the 
house  of  David  ;  he  saw  the  people  united  under  *'  the  Lord 
our  Righteousness.*'  "  He  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is  in- 
visible;" this  is  a  possible  and  a  glorious  sight.  Perhaps 
the  tradition  is  true  which  makes  the  long  tragedy  of  his  life 
end  in  glorious  martyrdom.  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  in 
him  as  a  "burning  fire."  It  is  certain  that  Paul  did  not  have 
an  easy  field  in  Philippi,  at  Thessalonica,  at  Corinth,  at 
Rome.     Think  of  Paul  seeking  an  easy  field  ! 

But  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Xavier,  Brainerd,  Carey,, 
Judson,and  a  thousand  more,  representing  various  centuries^ 
countries,  and  creeds,  "who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  ....  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  To  endure  hardness  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  element  in  our  divine 
call,  culture,  and  consecration.  This  spirit  makes  and  reveals 
noble  character;  it  develops  the  grandest  elements  of  man- 
hood ;  it  may  also  bring  to  light  the  weakness  which  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  ordaining  councils  failed  to  discover. 
The  furnace  is  a  good  school  for  God's  prophets ;  its  fierce 
heat  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Storms  are  good  for  oaks. 
The  "  tribulum"  separates  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  A  man 
had  better  not  enter  the  ministry,  or  having  entered  it  he 
had  better  leave  it,  if  he  be  not  willing  to  endure  hardness 
whereof  all  noble  workers  are  partakers.  Difficulties  vanish 
before  the  presence  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  constrained  by  the 
love  of  Christ.  Toil  to  such  a  man  is  joy.  Work  is  a  divine 
blessing.  Christ's  true  soldiers  welcome  the  fierce  battle. 
Such  a  contest  glorifies  his  Lord.  In  this  spirit  the  true 
workman  enters  the  hard  field,  and  soon  the  thorn  shall  be 
supplanted  by  the  fir  tree,  and  the  brier  by  the  myrtle  tree  ; 
"  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting 
sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off." 

A  third  suggestion  is,  Do  not  hesitate  to  go  where  God 
manifestly  leads.     The  Christian,   and  especially  the  Chris- 
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tian  minister,  is  a  man  dead  to  himself  and  to  the  world,  but 
alive  unto  Christ.  He  has  no  self  life ;  his  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  When  he  became  a  Christian  self  was  utterly 
and  forever  dethroned,  and  Christ  was  completely  and  forever 
enthroned.  He  is  crucified  to  the  world  and  its  vain  ambi- 
tions. This  is  implied  in  his  reception  of  Christ ;  this  is  em- 
phasized in  the  beautiful  and  significant  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. What  Loyola  was  to  his  obedient  followers  that  and 
more  Christ  is  to  be  to  all  his  people.  What  the  followers  of 
St.  Francis  were  to  him  as  their  absolutely  authoritative 
leader,  that  and  more  are  all  Christ's  followers  to  be  to  Him. 
His  word  is  their  supreme  law;  the  whispers  of  His  will  are 
more  authoritative  to  them  than  the  thunders  of  merely  hu- 
man speech. 

**  Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  bat  to  do  and  die." 

To  no  man  would  we  render  unquestioning  obedience; 
such  assumption  of  authority  on  his  part  we  would  utterly 
and  scornfully  repudiate.  To  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  render  nothing  else;  such  assumption  on  his  part  is 
not  assumption.  It  is  his  right  to  command  ;,  it  is  our  glory 
to  obey.  Absolute  surrender  to  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sublimity 
of  manhood.  We  need  more  of  it.  A  man  is  never  so  lofty 
as  when  he  is  thus  lowly  at  Jesus'  feet.  Even  comparatively 
impure  faiths  have  had  their  heroes  and  martyrs.  The  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Rome  gives  us  a  haloed  history 
of  the  establishment  of  that  Church  in  North  America.  That 
church  has  in  this  historic  connection  a  long  line  of  heroes, 
saints,  and  martyrs.  The  founding  of  the  city  of  Montreal 
by  Maisonneuve  in  May,  1642,  is  romantic  as  a  dream,  and 
heroic  as  any  battle  field.  This  Christian  knight  declared 
that  it  was  alike  his  duty  and  his  honor  to  found  a  colony  in 
Montreal,  and  that  he  would  go  if  every  tree  were  an  Iroquois. 
In  some  of  these  brave  missionaries  highest  culture  and  deep- 
est consecration  sweetly  blended.     No  country,  no  faith  has 
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witnessed  more  consecrated  and  untiring  zeal.  Men  of  noble 
blood  and  refined  culture  were  willing  to  live  in  the  blinding 
smoke,  the  bitter  cold,  the  dense  ignorance,  and  the  abomin- 
able cruelties  of  the  Indian  wigwams,  in  order  to  teach  these 
savages  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Near  a  spot  which  the 
writer  knows  well,  one  of  these  consecrated  men  kept  life 
within  his  emaciated  body  in  his  tent  by  hugging  a  dog  dur- 
ing the  nights  of  a  terrible  Canadian  winter.  No  history 
tells  of  greater  sacrifices.  The  story  as  told  by  Parkman,  in 
The  Jesuits  in  North  America  thrills  the  heart  to-day. 
The  blood  of  these  princely  men  dyed  that  Canadian  soil ; 
that  blood  was  the  seed  of  their  church.  No  story  of  mission- 
ary zeal,  except  it  be  that  of  Xavier,  can  surpass  that  of  the 
brave  Breboeuf,  and  the  heroic  Lalemant;  who  were  sent  to 
the  Huron  Mission  and  were  captured  and  tortured  by  Iro- 
quois Indians  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  too  horrible  to  be 
fully  described,  till  death  came  to  their  relief  In  all  the 
world  to-day  the  Pope  has  no  such  obedient  children  as  these 
French  Canadians ;  they  show  a  love  and  loyalty  worthy  of 
a  purer  faith  and  more  Christly  church.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  planted  in 
that  inhospitable  soil  by  as  brave  and  consecrated  men  as 
ever  went  out  to  evangelize  the  world.  The  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  were  trodden  by  men  of  like  spirit.  Those  shores 
are  still  voiceful  with  the  echoes  of  Father  Marquette's  words 
and  deeds.  He  still  lives,  not  only  in  material  monuments, 
but  also  in  the  Christian  profession  of  many  a  red  son  of  the 
forest.  The  church  which  is  blessed  with  such  sons  shall  win 
the  victories  of  missionary  zeal  in  every  land.  If  these  men 
did  this  for  Mary,  what  ought  we  to  do  for  Mary's  Son  and 
Lord  ?  With  a  purer  faith  we  ought  to  have  a  more  fervent 
zeal.  The  errors  of  these  teachers  were  numerous  and  deadly; 
the  fruits  of  these  errors  are  still  sadly  seen  in  many  ways  in 
Eastern  Canada ;  but  their  devotion  to  duty,  as  they  under- 
stood it,  was  simply  sublime.  They  hesitated  not  to  go 
where  they  believed  God  manifestly  led  them ;  no  danger 
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deterred  them,  no  suffering  lessened  the  fervor  of  their  flaming 
zeal.  Men  with  such  zeal  in  their  lives  and  with  the  pure 
gospel  of  Christ  on  their  lips,  the  world  needs  to-day ;  many 
such  would  soon  bring  the  world  to  its  Lord's  feet.  To  send 
out  such  the  churches  and  schools  should  constantly  labor  and 
pray. 

If  a  man  is  sure  that  he  is  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  a 
particular  field,  he  can  endure  anything  in  that  field.  If  he 
is  there  by  manipulations  and  artifices  of  his  own,  he  is 
stripped  of  all  power.  He  is  a  soldier  in  battle  without  hel- 
met, sword,  or  shield.  Why  should  a  man  wish  to  go  where 
God  does  not  lead  ?  He  can  have  no  joy,  no  peace,  no  suc- 
cess. Going  where  God  leads  he  will  have  all  which  God 
sees  best  to  give.  He  will  have  at  least  self-respect;  he  will 
have  also  God.  Anywhere  with  God  is  success,  is  heaven. 
The  arts  sometimes  practised  to  secure  calls  are  as  unwise 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  as  they  are  unchristian  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.  No  greater  unkindness  can  be  done 
to  a  man  than  to  push  him  by  the  influence  of  friends  and 
the  tricks  of  the  politician  into  a  place  for  which  he  is  mani- 
festly unfit.  The  higher  he  is  lifted  the  more  conspicuous 
does  his  unfitness  become.  The  men  who  during  our  war 
were  pushed  into  high  places  in  army  and  navy  by  political 
and  social  influences,  soon  went  down  almost  out  of  sight. 
The  men  who  went  up  because  they  had  ability  to  go,  are 
still  up  in  honorable  office  or  in  immortal  history. 

Can  a  man  know  that  in  the  selection  of  his  church  he  is 
led  by  the  spirit  of  God?  Only  as  he  is  thus  led  can  he 
know  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  God  will  never  leave  long 
in  the  dark  an  honest  inquirer  for  light  and  duty.  A  man 
must  first  carefully  question  his  motives.  If  the  response 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  is  that  he  desires  simply  to  know 
God's  will,  that  knowledge  will  soon  come.  God  may  not 
wish  any  church  to  call  him.  God  may  desire  him  to  go  out 
and  call  a  church  ;  for  this  procedure  he  will  have  abundant 
apostolic  precedent.     What  would  the  apostles  have  accom- 
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plished  had  they  waited  to  be  called  ?  What  would  mission- 
aries do  to-day  if  they  waited  for  a  call  from  a  church  ? 
Then,  again,  there  must  be  a  careful  study,  in  the  light  of  sanc- 
tified common  sense,  of  all  the  providential  leadings.  God 
often  answers  the  prayer  for  wisdom  by  shutting  up  all  doors 
but  one;  that  open  door  is  his  voice,  saying,  "This  is  the 
way,  walk  ye  in  it."  There  may  be,  still  again,  impressions 
-of  duty  in  certain  directions,  whose  origin  we  cannot  trace, 
but  whose  promptings  we  should  obey.  If  our  motives  are 
pure,  if  God's  guidance  has  been  earnestly  sought,  and  if 
God's  providences  have  been  unselfishly  studied,  then  we 
may  be  sure  that  these  promptings  are  from  God.  The  man 
will  never  go  astray  whose  life  is  guided  by  this  universal 
and  eternal  law,  formulated  and  exemplified  by  Jesus  Christ, 
a  law  which  every  Christian  minister  should  take  as  the  rule 
of  his  life :  **  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

R.  S.  MacArthur. 
New  York, 
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IV. 

THE   INSPIRATION   OF  THE    APOSTLES. 

We  can  consider  in  these  few  pages  only  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  The  subject  is  of 
supreme  doctrinal  and  practical  importance.  But  their  in- 
spiration must  not  be  pushed  out  of  its  legitimate  relations* 
Christianity  rests  on  foundations  apart  from  the  supernatural 
enlightenment  of  the  apostles.  It  centres  in  the  fact  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  human  life  and  human  history. 
More  than  this  must  be  admitted.  The  New  Testament 
Canon,  even  if  uninspired,  has  an  historical  character  and 
value.  Besides,  the  churches,  by  means  of  their  two  rites, 
would  still  be  the  memorials  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  symbols  of  their  grand  significance. 

But  can  we  go  with  a  firm  tread  much  further  ?  Would 
that  creative  literature,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  have  been  the  same,  independent  of  the  transcendent 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  The  apostles  would,  doubt- 
less, have  written  their  histories  and  their  epistles,  but  would 
not  these  writings  have  lost  their  realistic  spirit  as  certainly 
as  they  would  have  lost  their  authority  ? 

But  what  standard  could  we  have,  if  the  Scriptures  were 
written  simply  by  pious  men  liable  to  misapprehension,  if 
not  to  misrepresentation  ?  The  only  refuge  would  have  been 
an  infallible  church,  or  a  Christian  consciousness  of  doubtful 
origin.  One  of  the  pillars  of  Protestantism  would  be  miss- 
ing. 

No  proper  formal  definition  of  inspiration  can  be  given. 
We  know  it  only  as  it  appears  in  a  distant  and  foreign 
literature,  and  then  only  its  phenomenal  aspects.  We  can, 
however,  affirm  that  it  was  the  special  contact  of  God  with 
the  soul.  The  very  fountain  of  thought  and  feeling  was 
touched  and  quickened  by  His  presence.    This  divine  move- 
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ment  began  below  consciousness,  and  moved  on  with  that 
consciousness,  and  formed  with  it  a  permanent  condition  in 
the  souls  of  the  apostles. 

Such  an  abiding  state  of  mind  and  heart  was  not  at  all  im- 
possible in  itself,  or  even  improbable,  when  we  consider  the 
apostolic  environment.  For  while  the  immanence  of  God  is 
seen  in  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  and  of  life,  the  divine  tran- 
scendence has  its  earthly  home  in  free  spirits  alone.  In  fact, 
there  are  in  the  freedom  of  human  souls,  supernatural 
elements  making  them  akin  with  God.  Thus  there  is  an  in- 
spiration common  to  all  men  in  their  normal  state,  as  there 
is  a  brighter  inspircftion  in  souls  consecrated  to  Him,  and  also 
as  there  was  a  transcendent  inspiration  in  the  apostles  fitting 
them  for  their  great  vocation. 

But  God  meets  free  spirits  only  in  the  audience  chamber 
of  truth.  If  they  were  under  the  law  of  necessity.  He  would 
deal  with  them  according  to  His  method  in  the  realm  of 
nature;  for  then  they  would  be  but  samples  of  the  life 
of  nature  itself  Thus  all  inspiration  is  conditioned  by  reve- 
lation, as  it  is  apprehended  by  the  believing  soul.  Any 
other  view  would  introduce  arbitrary  elements  into  the 
divine  procedure,  and  make  the  effects  of  his  agency  magical 
in  their  character. 

« 

Inspiration  must  be  both  spontaneous  and  reflective.  But 
there  must  not  be  any  mechanical  separation  of  these  two- 
modes  of  mental  action.  There  can  in  reality  be  no  absolute 
analysis  of  any  life  process,  least  of  all,  of  a  human  life-move- 
ment in  one  of  its  most  exalted  forms.  But  this  spontaneous- 
ness  especially  appears  in  the  new  and  fresh  apprehension  of 
the  verities  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  these  are  flashed  forth 
in  supernatural  signs  and  symbols ;  and  this  reflective  spirit  is 
apparent  in  the  appropriation  and  the  application  of  truth,^ 
wherever  found  and  by  whomsoever  given.  These  two 
diverse  movements  blend  together  in  apostolic  utterances  as 
some  new  revelation  enlarges  the  sphere  of  their  inspiration. 

But  these  souls  were  not  merely  the  organs  of  the  divine. 
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intelligence,  but  also  of  the  divine  affection  and  volition.  II 
they  had  been,  we  should  have  had  philosophic  histories  and 
essays  of  a  dominant  intellectual  character.  The  aim  of  the 
inspired  preacher  or  writer  would  have  been  that  of  exposi- 
tion, while,  in  fact,  it  was  dominantly  that  of  persuasion  and 
conviction.  Their  utterances  were  heart-felt  experiences,  and 
the  inspiration  which  welled  forth  from  such  depths  had  the 
quality  of  power  as  well  as  of  authority. 

The  apostles  experienced  an  exaltation  now  ecstatic  on 
exceptional  occasions,  and  now  serene,  though  on  the  heights 
of  spiritual  life,  and  now  again  midway  between  these 
extremes.  It  reveals  itself  in  that  moral  self-restraint,  which 
we  find  in  the  gospels.  Here  silence  is  as  significant  as  utter- 
ance. These  biographers  only  once  touched  the  youth  of  Jesus, 
though  they  must  have  known  many  interesting  incidents  in 
his  early  life.  And  they  never  busied  themselves  with  legends, 
and  nevfer  indulged  in  even  innocent  fancies.  Nor  did  they 
glorify  the  character  of  their  Lord.  They  let  that  life  speak 
for  itself  There  was  no  room  in  their  governing  purpose  for 
any  scene  or  any  event,  which  did  not  have  a  clear  and 
decided  bearing  on  His  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews, 
or  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  His  spiritual  elevation 
and  the  consequent  sense  of  responsibility  would  act  as  a 
co-efficient  to  all  the  laws  of  association  on  which  memory 
must  ever  depend.  We  shall  find  that  there  is  just  as  much 
need  of,  and  just  as  much  evidence  for,  inspiration  in  the 
evangelic  narrative  as  in  the  epistles  themselves.  This 
special  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  quickens  all  the  in- 
tuitive and  the  reflective  aptitudes  of  the  soul.  The  imagi- 
nation and  the  reason  in  their  higher  synthesis  were  constantly 
called  into  play.  And,  as  balancing  these  grander  functions, 
we  have  the  ethical  judgment  in  relation  to  all  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  And  underneath  all  these  psychological 
phenomena,  there  runs  the  great  current  of  a  divinely  human 
sympathy,  which  gave  an  experimental  character  to  all  their 
preaching  and  their  writing. 
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There  were  also  special  gifts  which  marked  the  permanent 
character  of  the  inspired  consciousness.  We  can  mention 
only  three.  The  first  was  that  of  prophecy.  This  was  the 
power  to  voice  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  God.  By  virtue 
of  this  gift  the  apostles  became  the  interpreters  of  the  divine 
intentions,  and  the  heralds  of  the  divine  message.  In  brief 
they  represented  the  divine  counsel,  and  embodied  its 
entreaties  and  its  warnings.  These  prophetic  deliverances 
might  be  simply  declarative,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the 
present,  or  they  might  be  purely  predictive,  and  relate 
dominantly  to  the  future.  Only  on  rare  occasions,  as  in 
speaking  with  tongues,  was  this  gift  attended  with  a  loss  of  a 
clear  self-consciousness.  Of  all  the  apostles,  Peter  most 
resembled  the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  The  second  was  that 
of  knowledge.  This  gave  an  insight  into  the  realities  of  the 
eternal  world.  John  had  this  gift  in  a  fuller  measure  than 
his  associates,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  he  was  the 
favorite  apostle  of  our  Lord.  He  was  the  one  to  record  the 
profounder  discourses  of  Christ.  The  third  was  that  of 
wisdom.  This  was  the  art  of  unfolding  and  applying  the 
truth  to  the  souls  of  men.  It  had  its  ethical  side,  as  seen  in 
James,  and  its  doctrinal  side,  as  appeared  in  Paul,  although 
in  this  last  case  the  moral  aspect  held  a  large  place. 

The  individuality  of  each  of  the  inspired  writers  was  not 
only  preserved  but  glorified.  The  natural  endowments  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  supernatural  gifts.  The  evidence  of  this 
is  apparent  everywhere  in  the  Scriptures.  The  supernatural 
is  never  a  mere  contradiction  of  the  natural,  at  least  in  its 
higher  forms,  but  rather  as  an  advance  along  new  lines 
towards  the  same  goal. 

The  inspiration  of  Christ  differed  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  apostles.  His  was  essential  to  the  integrity  of  his 
personal  character,  and  so  to  Christianity  itself;  theirs  was  not. 
His  was  needful  for  the  work  of  redemption ;  theirs  was  only 
needful  for  its  proclamation.  He  was,  too,  the  original  foun- 
tain of  inspiration.    They  were  only  those  springs  of  light  and 
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life,  whose  hidden  source  was  in  Him.  As  He  had  a  fuller 
revelation  as  well  as  a  higher  vocation,  so  His  inspiration  was 
wider  and  deeper  than  theirs.  His  was  personal,  while  theirs 
was  official.  His  was  an  endowment;  theirs  was  a  gift. 
They  had  their  visions;  He  had  none,  for  He  was  at  home  in 
the  spiritual  world,  and  looked  on  its  realities  face  to  face 
without  the  intervention  of  any  symbols  whatever.  Theirs 
was  given  in  preaching  and  writing,  but  His  was  confined  in 
its  outward  manifestation  to  preaching  alone.  Christ  limited 
Himself,  while  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  conscious  of 
any  marked  limitation  whatever. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  in  enigma  and  in  parable,  in  the 
ethical  or  spiritual  discourse,  were  marvelous  in  their  breadth 
and  in  their  insight.  They  sprang  from  the  depths  of  His 
nature,  and  rose  to  the  level  of  His  life.  But  were  they  on 
all  sides  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
He  did  not  think  so,  and  we  are  not  irreverent  in  accepting 
His  thought.  He  clearly  recognized  the  fact  that  His  own 
self-imposed  limitations  were  necessitated  in  part  by  the  low 
and  narrow  views  of  His  early  disciples.  He  even  promised 
to  supply  this  deficiency  after  His  ascension.  They  were 
directed  to  wait  in  the  Holy  City  for  this  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But,  besides,  how  could  we  be  sure  that  we 
had  the  very  words  of  Jesus  unless  we  could  absolutely  rely 
on  the  Evangelists  themselves  ? 

The  source  of  inspiration  is  the  Spirit  of  God ;  its  condi- 
tion is  the  apprehension  of  the  revelation  of  God.  This 
revelation  was,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  character  and 
the  entire  life  of  our  Lord — His  deeds  and  words  and  tears  as 
well  as  His  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The  impres- 
sion of  such  a  personage  and  such  a  career  must  have  been  pro- 
found and  abiding  in  the  hearts  of  His  chosen  disciples.  This 
revelation,  however,  while  regnant  and  central,  was  not  exclu- 
sive. There  were  the  theophanics  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  were  also  Christophanies.  There  were  too  the  special 
providences   of  God    as    interpreted    by   the    old    Hebrew 
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prophets.  The  apostles  were  the  students  of  these  national 
religious  records.  Then  again  there  were  the  broad  revelations 
of  nature  and  of  life,  which  constantly  environed  them. 
Thus  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  the  unity  of  their 
impression  were  ever  co-working  with  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  souls  of  the  apostles.  The  cause  and  the  condition 
blended  together  to  make  the  apostles  the  authoritative 
teachers  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  religion,  for  all  the 
centuries. 

Thought  and  its  language,  sentiment  and  its  expression^ 
are  inseparable.  Though  the  one  in  the  order  of  nature 
precedes  the  other,  yet  in  the  consciousness  they  always 
appear  together,  like  soul  and  body  in  the  unity  of  life. 
There  is,  too,  a  double  authorship,  so  that  all  can  be  as« 
cribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  and  all  can  be  attributed  to  the 
apostle  himself.  For  the  Divine  and  the  human  interpene- 
trate each  other  in  all  inspired  preaching  and  writing.  Though 
the  one  be  independent  and  absolute  and  the  other  be  de- 
pendent and  relative,  still  they  blend  together  in  one  and  the 
same  spiritual  deliverance. 

But  must  we  after  all  hold  to  a  supernatural  agency  in 
inspiration  ?  We  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  Scriptures 
sanction  such  a  view.  Let  us  briefly  note  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

The  apostles  were  the  companions  of  our  Saviour  for 
some  three  years.  They  were  most  profoundly  impressed 
by  his  person  and  his  character.  His  parables  charmed 
them.  His  enigmas  amazed  them.  His  ethical  and  His 
spiritual  discourses  won  their  admiration  and  love.  The 
moral  force  of  His  will  mastered  and  magnetized  their 
souls.  And  the  deep  ocean  currents  of  His  sympathy 
bound  them  in  loving  reverence  to  their  great  Teacher.  But 
after  all,  they  did  not  understand  Him.  They  were  trusting 
children  rather  than  intelligent  disciples.  They  were  shocked 
by  the  trial  and  were  crushed  before  the  spectacle  of  the 
crucifiction.      Their   leader  denied   Him,    and    all  deserted 
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Him.  This  abandonment  was,  however,  only  temporary. 
One  look  brought  Peter  to  himself,  and  the  love  to  Jesus,  at 
first  overborne  by  terror,  soon  asserted  its  mastery.  Yet 
their  ignorance  of  the  mission  of  their  Divine  Master  was 
profound.  They  did  not  see  the  necessity  nor  the  significance 
of  his  death  and  did  not  expect  his  resurrection.  But  Christ 
appeared  to  them,  gave  them  their  great  commission,  and 
promised  them  in  the  near  future  a  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     They  saw  Him  ascend  to  heaven. 

In  obedience  to  His  commands,  and  saddened  but  exalted 
by  the  scenes  they  had  witnessed,  they  waited  together  for 
the  coming  Pentecost.  The  limitation  of  the  senses  was 
gone.  They  were  to  know  Christ  no  longer  after  the  flesh. 
Alone  in  the  crowd  of  strangers,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  responsibilities,  drawn,  too,  by  their  sympathies 
with  the  representatives  of  different  nationalities,  they  were 
burdened  with  a  tremendous  moral  pressure.  But  the  hour 
came  which  deepened  and  centered  this  pressure,  and 
brought  also  a  supreme  relief  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  souls  which  the  providence  of  God 
had  prepared,  and  the  apostles  broke  forth  in  exultant  words 
of  joy  and  praise  to  God.  The  supernatural  within  answered 
to  the  miraculous  without.  That  they  should  have  spoken 
in  tongues  which  they  had  not  learned  and  did  not  under- 
stand was  but  the  natural  effect  of  the  transcendent  agency 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  That  alone  prevented  an  outburst  of 
wild  fanaticism.  We  experience  no  draft  on  our  faith  in 
accepting  the  Scriptural  account  in  its  simple  import. 

There  were  stages  of  revelation  and  of  inspiration,  as  we 
advance  from  this  initial  beginning  to  the  vision  of  Peter  and 
the  vocation  of  Paul,  with  his  special  revelations  and  special 
claims  as  an  inspired  apostle.  We  can  only  direct  the  read- 
er's attention  to  them. 

Revelation  and  inspiration  have  their  place  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  and  morals.    We  have  no  heart  to  tear  into  shreds"* , 
the  histories  and  letters  of  apostolic  men.     They  are  all  of    : 

^ 
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one  piece,  each  complete  in  its  way  and  after  its  kind.  One 
must  accept  or  reject  each  one  as  a  whole.  The  critic  who 
claims  that  some  clause,  torn  from  its  connections,  is  without 
any  religious  significance,  must  present  his  reasons.  The 
burden  of  proof  rests  on  him.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  con- 
sider such  proof  when  it  is  presented,  if  it  shall  be  found  to  ' 
deserve  any  serious  consideration  whatever. 

The  official  acts  of  the  apostles  are  always  examples  for 
us  if  we  are  in  like  circumstances.  They  are  not,  however, 
of  absolute  authority  for  all  time  unless  they  rest  on  universal 
principles. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  many  important  points  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one  closing  remark.  The  theory  of 
inspiration,  as  such,  belongs  to  science  alone,  while  the  fact 
only  of  a  special  guidance  is  a  question  of  orthodoxy. 

E.  Dodge. 
Hamilton,  N,  Y. 

The  direct  argument  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
is  both  brief  and  simple.  The  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment rests  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
Christ  also  promised  the  apostles  that  "the  Holy  Spirit  whom 
the  Father  shall  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto 
you.*'  But  this  covens  only  so  much  of  the  New  Testament 
as  can  be  demonstrably  shown  to  have  been  written  by  the 
apostles.  Only  on  indirect  and  general  evidence  can  the 
Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  the  Acts  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  be  regarded  as  inspired  and  as  having  equal 
authority  with  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  What  that 
evidence  is,  there  is  neither  space  nor  need  here  to  state. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  the  perfect  congruity  of  their  teachings 
with  those  of  the  apostles,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  well-known  prevalence  of  a  supernatural  inspiration  in 
the  first  Christian  churches,  would  of  itself  seem  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  the  same  reverence  that  we  pay  to  other  parts 
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of  the  New  Testament.  In  short,  were  there  no  other 
evidence  of  the  superhuman  origin  of  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment than  the  moral  atmosphere  pervading  every  part  of  it, 
and  the  tone  of  divine  authority  that  breathes  in  all  its  in- 
junctions and  promises,  these  alone  were  sufficient  to  lift  it 
immeasurably  above  all  other  moral  and  religious  teaching, 
and  to  establish  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  articulate 
voice  of  God  to  man.  The  very  existence  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  to  my  mind  a  weighty  reason  for  regarding  it,  and 
the  whole  of  it,  as  inspired.  That  only  four  out  of  the  many 
Gospels  which  we  know  were  written,  should  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  and  that  only  just  so  much  and  such  parts  of 
the  literature  of  the  apostolic  period  should  have  survived 
as  were  necessary  to  form  the  harmonious  and  complete 
whole  of  our  New  Testament,  is  one  of  those  facts  that  can 
be  ascribed  neither  to  chance  nor  to  the  discrimination  or 
the  sagacity  of  critical  and  far-seeing  men.  He  who  out  of 
the  boundlessness  of  His  resources  in  Nature  produces  mil- 
lions of  seeds  for  every  one  that  He  watches  over  and  makes 
to  germinate  and  reproduce  its  kind,  watched  over  and  out 
of  the  overflow  of  inspired  literature  that  blessed  the  churches 
of  the  apostles*  day,  selected  just  so  much  as  would  be  requi- 
site for  the  continuous  reproduction  and  preservation  of  a 
true  religious  life  in  the  world.  The  same  Spirit  that  in- 
spired the  utterances  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and 
their  fellow-helpers  in  founding  the  Church  took  care,  during 
the  dark  and  to  us  little  known  period  between  the  death  of 
the  apostles  and  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  to  pre- 
serve and  bring  together  just  so  much  of  its  own  productions 
as  itself  foresaw  the  Church  would  always  need.  I  accept 
the  New  Testament,  every  part  of  it,  and  all  the  contents  of 
every  part,  on  its  own  internal  evidence,  as  the  united  product 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  men  whom  the  Spirit  guided  in 
writing  it;  just  as,  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
I  accept  the  Old  Testament  as  the  product  of  men  who  were 
divinely  guided  in  writing  it. 
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Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  question  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  is  aware  that  an  indefinite  number 
of  theories  of  divine  inspiration  have  been  propounded;  and 
to  every  one  who  has  attentively  studied  these  theories  it 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  be  evident  that  no  one  of  them  is 
satisfactory ;  that  in  fact,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  satis- 
factory theory  of  either  the  mode  or  the  extent  of  inspiration 
can  be  constructed.  The  fatal  difficulty  in  theorizing  about 
the  mode  lies  in  our  incapacity  for  conceiving  how  the  Infinite 
Mind  and  a  finite  mind,  the  Omniscient  and  a  limited  under- 
standing, can  have  so  worked  together  as  to  have  preserved 
the  integrity  of  each  and  to  have  given  us  precisely  such  a 
book  as  our  Bible  is.  Ev^ery  theory  either  makes  the  divine 
so  to  dominate  the  human  as  to  override  individuality,  or,  the 
human  so  to  limit  the  divine  as  to  make  the  united  product 
of  the  two  a  kind  of  moral  and  religious  mosaic,  a  species  of 
plain  work  with  patches  of  the  divine  plainly  but  skilfully 
inlaid.  In  theorizing  on  the  extent  of  inspiration,  the  fatal 
difficulty  is  that  we  have  no  decisive  test  for  determining 
what  was  inspired  and  what  was  not  inspired.  The  most 
that  we  can  safely  say  is  that  the  Bible  was  written  by  men 
whom  God  inspired  to  write  it;  that  the  omniscient  Holy 
Spirit  so  guided  the  minds  of  its  writers  that  the  divine  will 
was  perfectly  accomplished  in  writing  it,  and  yet  that  each 
writer  wrote  precisely  as  his  endowments,  acquirements,  and 
literary  tastes  compelled  him  to  write.  The  untrammeled 
individuality  of  each  prophet  and  apostle  must  be  admitted 
as  an  indisputable  fact ;  and  no  rational  mind,  I  think,  will  be 
disposed  to  admit  that  the  Divine  Spirit  could  have  been  in 
any  way  cramped  or  limited  in  the  exercise  of  His  guiding 
and  directive  energy.  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  but 
the  word  communicated  through  finite  and  imperfect  human 
understandings.  Yet  I  find  in  the  Scriptures  no  authority 
whatever  for  saying  that  some  parts  of  them  were  inspired 
and  some  parts  were  not.  I  find  that  certain  portions  are 
quoted  as  direct  messages  from  God,  and  that  other  portions 
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are  mere  records  of  purely  human  words  and  deeds ;  but  I 
can  find  no  reason  for  affirming  that  the  sacred  writers  were 
inspired  in  recording  the  one  and  not  in  recording  the  other. 
I  can  see  very  plainly  that  the  first  were  supernatural  revela- 
tions, and  the  second  only  occurrences  a  knowledge  of  which 
could  be  easily  and  naturally  acquired ;  but  it  is  not  the  in- 
spiration of  revelation,  but  only  of  the  Scriptures  or  written 
word,  that  we  arc  here  discussing. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the  theory  that  **  whatever  the 
Bible  was  intended  to  teach  was  certified  as  true  by  the  spirit 
of  inspiration."  If  by  **  to  teach"  be  meant  to  instruct,  then 
I  must  affirm  that  every  part  of  the  Bible,  even  to  its  minut- 
est particular,  instructs  me ;  but  if  **  to  teach"  means  to  set 
forth  authoritatively  as  divine  truth,  then  how  shall  we  know 
what  was  so  certified  ?  And  to  whom  was  the  certification 
made  ?  If  to  the  writers,  how  happens  it  that  they  give  us 
no  clue  for  our  guidance  in  distinguishing  between  the  in- 
spired and  the  uninspired  ?  In  the  Book  of  Job,  for  instance^ 
was  it  Job,  or  Eliphaz,  or  Bildad,  or  Zophar,  or  Elihu  to 
whom  the  truth  was  certified,  or  to  the  unknown  author  of 
the  book  ?  And  how  shall  we  be  certified  as  to  which  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  several  speakers  was  intended  to  be 
taught  ?  David  was  doubtless  inspired  in  inditing  his 
psalms ;  but  how  about  those  that  are  imprecatory  ?  Was 
the  truth  certified  to  David  in  these  as  in  writing  the  22d 
and  the  5 1  st  ? 

Neither  can  I  consent  to  accept  the  thesis  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Fox.  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  unsafe  test  of  inspira- 
tion to  say  that  only  the  important  portions  of  the  apostles* 
writings,  and  not  the  insignificant  and  incidental  parts, 
could  have  been  inspired.  Our  estimates  of  important  and 
insignificant  are  extremely  uncertain,  and  from  an  omniscient 
point  of  view  might  be  very  difierent  from  even  the  opposite 
of  those  of  any  and  of  every  individual  man.  To  put  the 
written  communications  of  the  apostles  on  the  same  level 
with  their  oral,  also,  seems  to  me  to  be  without  sufficient 
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reason.  Undoubtedly  the  apostles  were  profoundly  uncon- 
scious that  they  were  writing  for  future  and  distant  gener- 
ations, but  the  Holy  Spirit  that  inspired  them  was  not  un- 
mindful of  it.  While  they  thought  they  were  writing  for 
specific  and  limited  ends,  and  did  write  much  that  was  per- 
tinent primarily  to  their  own  times  only,  the  omniscient 
Spirit,  foreseeing  the  centuries  to  come,  so  guided  that  every 
written  word  should  in  some  way  be  profitable  to  all  who 
should  come  after.  For  my  single  self  there  is  nothing  in 
the  apostles'  epistles,  whether  it  be  Paul's  cloak,  his  thorn  in 
the  flesh,  his  salutations  and  numerous  personal  allusions,  or 
John's  elect  lady,  that  are  not  of  profound  interest  to  me,  and 
I  trust  also  instructive  and  profitable.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  like  everything  else  in  the  epistles  they  are  also  instruc- 
tive to  others,  and  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  written 
by  inspiration. 

In  the  formation  of  our  opinion  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired 
book  very  much,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  learned  from  the 
analogy  of  Nature., The  world  is  the  creation  of  God  through 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  agency  of  material  second- 
causes;  so  the  Bible  is  the  creation  of  God  through  the 
volitional  agency  of  intelligent  and  rational  second-causes. 
Both  show  plain  marks  of  the  imperfect  agencies  through 
which  they  were  created.  The  world  has  its  deserts,  its 
deadly  fruits,  its  miasmatic  regions,  its  frigid  and  its  torrid 
zones.  These  are  the  natural  products  of  its  creative  second- 
causes,  and  have  their  uses.  The  Bible  has  its  dreary  but 
not  useless  passages — the  devil's  sayings,  the  details  of  foul  and 
of  treacherous  acts,  speculations  of  unwise  men,  oriental  ex- 
travagances, instances  of  what  may  have  been  the  errors  of 
its  times,  and  specimens  of  what  to  occidental  minds  may 
seem  to  be  unsound  logic.  These,  at  least  many  of  them,  are 
attributable  to  the  human  agencies  through  which  the  Bible 
was  produced.  The  Bible  is  a  history  of  the  divine  process 
of  establishing  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  especially  of 
the  divine    method  of  saving   men    from    sin    through    the 
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mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  like  the  globe  on  which  we 
dwell,  it  bears  unmistakable  traces  of  the  many  centuries 
along  which  the  events  it  reports  took  place,  and  the  record 
of  these  was  made.  But  the  globe  was  made  for  rational 
beings  to  live  on ;  and  the  Bible  was  written  for  rational 
beings  to  live  by.  Out  of  the  earth  comes  the  sustenance  of 
our  natural  life ;  out  of  the  Bible  comes  the  sustenance  of  our 
spiritual  life.  Man  has  his  reason,  with  all  the  surrounding 
light  of  nature  to  guard  him  against  the  use  of  the  earth's 
poisonous  and  unwholesome  products,  vegetable  and  animal ; 
and  he  has  the  same  reason,  with  all  the  surrounding  and 
converging  light  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  to  guard  him 
against  a  misuse  of  what,  in  the  Scriptures,  might  prove  un- 
wholesome and  poisonous  to  his  soul.  Man  was  also  destined 
to  live  by  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh,  but  no  sensible  man  in  eating 
fish  will  insist  on  eating  its  bones,  or  in  eating  fowl  and  flesh 
will  also  insist  on  eating  feathers,  entrails,  and  pelts. 

It  is  an  unpardonable  abuse  of  the  Bible — an  abuse,  how- 
ever, that  pleads  **  verbal  inspiration  '*  in  its  defence — to 
select  single  sentences  regardless  of  their  connections,  and 
putting  them  together  to  make  them  into  doctrinal  proposi- 
tions. A  skillful  manipulator  may  thus  make  the  Bible 
teach  whatever  he  wishes.  How  much,  alas !  is  thus  being 
continually  read  into  the  Scriptures,  and  then  boldly  pro- 
claimed as  actually  taught  by  them.  That  the  Bible  has 
survived  such  abuse,  and  still  maintains  its  ascendancy  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  is  one  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin  and  authority. 

E.  G.  Robinson. 

Brown  University. 


The  thesis  in  the  October  number  of  this  REVIEW  submit- 
ted for  discussion  seems  to  assume  that  the  doctrine  of  Plen- 
ary Inspiration,  commonly  held  among  us,  lays  stress  upon  a 
distinction  between  the  spoken  and  the  written  words  of 
the  Apostles,  ascribing  to  the  latter  as  such  an  authority 
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"denied  to  the  former.  This  is  not  the  distinction  that 
we  regard  important.  We  should  frankly  admit,  and 
even  contend,  that  all  the  official  utterances  of  the  apostles 
stood  on  the  same  level,  and  were  entitled  to  equal  weight, 
whether  spoken  or  written,  the  only  advantage  accruing  to 
those  which  were  written  being  that  they  could  be  preserved 
accurately  and  reported  to  other  persons  and  future  ages. 

The  article  under  discussion  seems  to  me  to  have  some 
good  things  and  some  new  things ;  but  the  good  are  not  new, 
and  the  new  are  not  good.  In  insisting  on  the  great  impor- 
tance for  their  times  of  the  oral  instructions  given  by  the 
apostles,  the  author  has  ably  developed  the  truth,  and  I  should 
thoroughly  coincide  with  him.  But  in  assuming  that  in  their 
teachings  and  directions  to  the  churches,  whether  oral  or 
written,  there  was  error,  the  article  goes  beyond  the  proof, 
and  we  believe  beyond  the  fact.  The  disagreement,  for  in- 
stance, between  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  not  as  to  anything 
affirmed  or  commanded,  not  as  to  fact,  or  doctrine,  or  duty, 
or  church  polity.  It  was  simply  as  to  the  expediency  of  tak- 
ing Mark  with  them  on  a  second  missionary  tour,  when  he 
had  forsaken  them  in  the  first.  So  as  to  Paul's  withstanding 
Peter  to  the  face  at  Antioch,  there  was  no  dissent  as  to  the 
doctrine,  or  as  to  the  principle  involved.  Peter  had  already 
publicly  and  formally  assented,  in  the  conference  at  Jerusa- 
lem, to  all  for  which  Paul  contended.  But  in  the  practical, 
social  question  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Gentile  converts 
he  was  not  quite  firm  or  consistent.  And  this  presents  no 
other  or  greater  difficulty  than  the  universally  recognized  fact 
that  the  inspired  men  were  not  sinless.  No  one  alleges  that 
they  were,  and  they  themselves  again  and  again  intimate 
that  they  were  not  In  like  manner,  inspiration  did  not  im- 
part omniscience.  It  did  not  make  men  infallible,  either  in 
conduct  or  in  knowledge,  outside  of  the  sphere  and  the  object 
for  which  it  was  given,  namely,  the  communication  of  God's 
message  to  man,  so  as  to  be  accurate  and  authoritative. 

The  thesis  before  us  proposes  to  blend  together,  as  of  the 
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same  character  and  weight,  the  acts  and  the  oral  utterances 
of  the  Apostles.  This  is  not  legitimate.  The  Saviour  never 
promised  them  exemption  from  error  in  conduct.  He  did 
promise  his  Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all  the  truth,  and  to 
give  them  needful  aid  in  communicating  it.  The  special  in- 
ference drawn  in  the  article  from  the  fact  that  the  inspiration 
of  the  Apostles  was  the  same  in  writing  as  in  speaking  is, 
apparently,  that  it  was  in  both  cases  liable  to  error.  This 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  follow,  any  more  than  the  other  con- 
clusion so  confidently  stated,  that  it  is  "plain  beyond  ques- 
tion that,  if  the  Apostles  had  had  telephones,  we  should  have 
no  New  Testament."  On  the  same  ground  it  might  as  well 
be  affirmed,  that  as  we  have  telephones,  we  have  no  use  for 
a  Post  Office  or  for  books,  and  consequently  shall  soon  have 
none.  The  oral  did  not  then,  nor  does  it  now,  set  aside  the 
written  communication,  nor  did  the  written  render  unneces- 
sary the  oral.     Each  has  its  use  and  its  importance. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the 
Scriptural  writings  of  the  Apostles  as  official,  or  as  designed 
for  permanence.  **  But  two  or  three  of  the  Apostolic  treatises 
seem  to  have  been  designed  for  all  Christians  even  of  the 
Apostle's  own  day.  Several  appear  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  instruction  of  special  classes while  two- 
thirds  of  the  writings  are  specifically  addressed  to  particular 
persons,  as  to  Timothy,  Philemon,  or  the  Colossians."  But 
this  particularity  of  the  audience  originally  addressed  does 
not  impair  their  validity  as  messages  from  God ;  and  that  is 
the  vital  question. 

The  article  proceeds  to  argue  the  transitory  design  of 
the  sacred  writings,  from  the  local  and  temporary  matters 
touched  on ;  from  the  silence  on  so  many  points  regarding 
which  "we  should  like  information;"  from  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  writings ;  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
Canon,  and  the  delay  in  fixing  it.  Accordingly  he  affirms 
it  to  be  "  beyond  all  controversy  that  the  apostolic  epistles 
were  no  more  intended  for  after  ages  than   were  the  unre- 
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ported  sermons  at  Troas  and  Berea."  But  this  argument 
assuredly  proves  too  much.  For  it  is  **  beyond  all  contro- 
versy" that  these  unreported  sermons  were  not  at  all  in- 
tended for  after  ages.  Hence  it  would  follow,  according  to 
one  author,  that  the  New  Testament  epistles,  being  no  more 
intended  for  after  ages  than  those  unwritten  talks,  were  not 
intended  at  all  for  after  ages — a  conclusion  to  which  I  am 
sure  our  excellent  brother  would  not  consent. 

But  **  Paul's  cloak  was  not  an  official  garment."  If  it  had 
been,  how  would  that  alter  the  case  ?  And  the  greetings  to\ 
Tryphena  and  Amplias,  the  commendation  of  Phoebe,  and  the 
counsel  to  Timothy  as  to  his  health,  are  '* purely  personal, 
private,  and  secular."  But  the  record  of  these  personal 
suggestions  and  feelings  may  have  been  controlled  and 
directed  by  infinite  wisdom,  nevertheless.  The  obvious  and 
important  inferences  from  them,  and  the  light  they  cast  in- 
cidentally on  the  social  and  church  life  of  early  Christians, 
are  of  the  highest  value,  and  amply  justify  their  presence  in  / 
the  record. 

There  was  no  necessity  that  inspiration  should,  and  no 
proof  that  it  did,  exclude  the  personal  feelings,  or  the  in- 
dividual peculiarities  of  the  writer  or  the  speaker.  It  was 
only  necessary  that  all  error  should  be  avoided.  The  vindi- 
cation of  these  and  similar  passages  would  be  easy,  if  space 
permitted.  They  were  not  inappropriate  in  a  revelation,  if 
revelation  was  to  come  at  all  through  man,  and  especially  in 
an  epistolary  form.  If  there  be  those  who  deny  any  human 
element  in  the  sacred  writings,  I  wholly  disclaim  belonging 
to  any  such  class.  I  recognize  a  human  element  not  only 
somewhere,  as  our  author  does,  but  everywhere  in  Scripture. 
Throughout  it  is  God's  message,  delivered  by  man ;  and 
marked  as  thoroughly  and  unmistakably  by  the  human 
characteristics  as  by  the  divine. 

The  author  of  the  article  under  discussion  says,  justly : 
"  That  the  apostles  were  inspired  at  all  we  know  only  from 
the    New   Testament;"    and    he   infers    properly   that   the 
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Scripture  itself  is  the  only  and  the  adequate  authority  to 
decide  both  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  that  inspiration. 
That  is  solid  ground.  We  agree  with  him  that  it  does  not 
draw  any  line  of  distinction  between  the  oral  and  the  written 
teachings  of  inspired  men.  Will  he  agree  with  us  in  insist- 
ing that,  as  prophets  or  ambassadors  for  God,  they  spake  as 
they  were  moved  (borne  along)  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
this  influence  really  made  their  communications  authoritative, 
so  that  the  Thessalonians  were  right  in  receiving  the  word  of 
God,  which  they  heard  from  Paul,  **  not  as  the  word  of  men 
but  as  it  is,  in  truth,  the  word  of  God"?    (See  i  Thess.  2: 13.) 

**It  is  not  yet  clearly  proved,"  he  adds,  **  that  the 
apostolic  writings  contain  a  single  error  in  the  most  unim- 
portant matter.  The  more  one  studies  them,  the  more  he  is 
impressed  with  their  remarkable  exactness,  even  on  minor 
points.'*  That  is  well  said.  Now  if  this  be  so,  after  eighteen 
centuries  of  assault,  and  the  most  diligent  efforts  by 
thousands  of  zealous  foes  to  find  such  flaws  and  errors,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  shaping  our 
doctrinal  statements,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  possible  errors 
which,  it  is  apprehended,  may  be  hereafter  discovered. 

Our  author's  closing  summation  needs  some  modification. 
He  says:  **  The  writings  of  the  apostles  should  be  accorded 
the  same  honor  in  the  church  of  to-day,  which  was  given  to 
their  utterances  by  the  church  of  their  day."  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  churches  of  the  apostolic  age  itselt 
failed  to  give,  either  to  the  oral  or  the  written  utterances  of 
the  apostles,  all  the  regard  and  obedience  that  they  should 
have  given.  We  believe  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
should  receive  the  same  honor  now  that  was  proper  to  be 
given  to  their  oral  instructions  then — no  less,  no  more. 
Whatever  they  uttered  officially  in  any  way  was  binding 
then,  and  is  valid  now.  Our  Lord  instructed  them  to  speak 
in  his  name,  and  clothed  their  words  with  his  own  authority. 
As  the  voice  of  the  Father,  speaking  from  heaven,  enjoined, 
*'  Hear  ye  Him !"  so  Christ's  own  authority  was  imparted  to 
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them,  and  He  affirmed :  "  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth 
Me,  and  he  that  receiveth  Me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me." 
(Matt  10:40.)  And  Christ's  word,  in  whatever  way  given, 
is  for  us  final. 

Basil  Manly. 
Louisville^  Ky. 

The  article  of  Professor  Norman  Fox  has  startled  many 
readers.  If  its  principles  are  sound  a  reconstruction  of 
Baptist  theology  is  inevitable.  The  corner-stone  of  our  faith 
is  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  religious 
guide.  But  if  there  be  no  infallible  inspiration  in  the  Bible ; 
if  its  writers  were  liable  to  error  in  the  apprehension  and 
statement  of  truths ;  if  its  teachings  are  to  be  corrected  by 
conscience  and  common  sense,  the  old  foundations  have 
given  way,  and  the  final  standard  of  appeal  is  lost.  The 
ultimate  authority  is  no  longer  the  Bible  but  the  human 
reason.  The  long  struggle  between  Rationalists  and  orthodox 
believers  of  whatever  name  is  at  an  end,  and  the  Rationalists 
bear  away  the  honors  of  victory. 

I  make  no  objection  to  the  Thesis  of  the  article — **  The 
apostles*  writings  were  inspired,  just  so  far  as  their  acts  and 
oral  utterances  were  inspired — no  less,  no  more."  It 
embodies  a  great  truth,  taught  implicitly  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  held  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  every  age  of 
the  Church.  It  expresses  substantially  the  faith  of  our 
Baptist  fathers.  The  Thesis  is  old ;  it  is  the  treatment  only 
which  is  novel.  The  Thesis  is  sound  ;  the  discussion  ex- 
pands into  many  subtle  errors.  The  most  excellent  text  will 
not  ensure  a  good  sermon. 

I  propose  to  specify  several  objections  to  the  method  and 
spirit  of  the  article,  and  then  to  give  briefly  the  New  Testa- 
ment idea  of  inspiration. 

I.  Tfie  impression  made  on  the  reader  is  an  unpleasaitt 
one — his  faith  in  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  is 
shaken.     The  author,  probably,   had   no  such  purpose   in 
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view,  but  this  is  the  direct  tendency  of  the  article.  It  under- 
mines confidence  in  the  teachings  of  the  apostles.  It  pulls 
down,  but  does  not  build  up.  This  is  not  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  Thesis,  but  simply  of  the  peculiar  method  of 
treatment. 

Mr.  Fox's  Thesis  is  capable  of  a  similar  double  treatment 
He  says:  The  apostles  had  no  higher  inspiration  in  their 
writings  than  in  their  words  and  acts.  They  blundered  in 
electing  Matthias  to  fill  Judas's  vacancy.  Paul  lost  his 
temper  in  replying  to  Ananias — *'God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall  ;*'  and  in  parting  from  Barnabas;  therefore,  the 
apostles  were  fallible  in  word  and  act ;  therefore,  they  were 
fallible  in  writing  as  well. 

A  more  reverent  and  careful  critic  will  say:  The  apostles 
were  inspired  in  word  and  act,  no  less  than  in  writing.  No 
mistake  has  been  discovered  in  their  teachings  in  eighteen 
centuries;  the  Christian  world  is  practically  agreed  that  writ- 
ings which  differ  so  widely  from  all  human  documents  must 
have  had  a  divine  origin.  The  writings  are  certainly  in- 
spired ;  therefore,  the  election  of  Matthias  must  have  been 
due  to  divine  guidance,  and  also  the  words  of  Paul  to 
Ananias.  The  fault  evidently  is  not  in  the  Thesis,  but  in 
the  way  of  treating  it. 

2.  A  second  objection  to  the  article  is  its  unfair  method 
of  argument.  It  is  specious,  but  unsound.  It  begins  with 
subtle  assumptions.  It  goes  forward  by  using  these  assump- 
tions as  conceded  truths;  it  ends  by  making  the  assump- 
tions the  premises  for  false  conclusions.  It  is  fair  enough  to 
say,  "  Certain  writers  of  undisputed  orthodoxy  declare  that 
the  eleven  erred  in  assuming  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
Judas;  and  some  reverent  commentators  express  the  view 
that  Paul's  *  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall,*  was  but 
an  outburst  of  human  irritation."  This  is  a  statement  of  the 
opinions  of  certain  writers  and  commentators.  They  are 
entitled  to  an  opinion,  like  all  other  readers  of  the  sacred 
word.       But    when    this    free    opinion    of    a   few    men    is 
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transmuted  into,  *'  It  is  recognized  by  ^//that  the  inspiration 
of  the  apostles,  in  their  acts  and  spoken  words,  was  not 
plenary  but  only  partial,"  the  author  is  guilty  of  a  prodig- 
ious assumption  ;  in  fact,  of  a  palpable  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  position  which  needs  the  most  careful  examination, 
and  demands  absolute  proof,  is  assumed  as  an  axiom, 
admitted  by  all.  The  assumption,  thus  subtly  made,  under- 
goes a  second  transmutation,  and  appears  in  a  more  striking 
form — that  no  one  has  ever  claimed  more  than  a  partial  in- 
spiration '*for  the  acts  and  the  oral  deliverances  of  the 
apostles."  This  passes  through  a  third  metempsychosis,  and 
appears  as  "  the  apostolic  churches,  denying  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  apostles'  oral  utterances." 

The  importance  of  such  assumptions  is  seen  at  a  glance. 
If  the  author  can  gain  assent  to  his  position,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  claim  a  plenary  inspiration  for  the  acts  and  words  of  the 
apostles,  there  is  no  escape  from  his  conclusion  that  it  is 
equally  absurd  to  claim  a  plenary  inspiration  for  their  writ- 
ings. But  the  argument  fails  utterly,  as  soon  as  examined. 
It  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  Hindoo's  theory  of  the 
universe  resting  on  the  tortoise,  that  rests  on  nothing. 
Signor  Blitz  used  to  puzzle  spectators  by  an  apparent 
change  of  a  lady's  handkerchief  into  a  white  dove.  But 
this  was  a  trifling  feat  of  magic  compared  with  that  of  Mr. 
Fox.  He  transmutes  the  opinion  of  a  few  fallible  commen- 
tators into  a  general  denial  by  the  early  churches  of  the 
inspiration  of  apostolic  words  and  acts. 

3.  A  third  objection  of  graver  importance  lies  to  the 
article,  it  overlooks  the  divine  factor  in  revelation,  Lucretius 
had  no  need  of  a  personal  god  in  the  evolution  of  the  uni- 
verse. Mr.  Darwin  allows  no  share  to  divine  intelligence  in 
carrying  forward  the  progressive  stages  of  animal  life  from 
primordial  germs.  And  Mr.  Fox  gives  no  recognition  to  a 
divine  purpose  behind  the  apostles,  using  them  as  agents  in 
unfolding  its  comprehensive  plans. 

The  main  force  of  his  argument  lies  in  the  assumption 
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that  the  apostles  never  intended  to  make  their  writings  2 
guide  for  other  ages.  If  they  had  possessed  telephones  to 
communicate  with  distant  churches  we  should  have  had  no 
New  Testament.  They  wrote  only  for  their  contemporaries. 
They  wrote  to  settle  local  difficulties  in  local  churches.  Each 
was  ignorant  of  what  the  others  were  writing.  They  made  no 
list  of  their  epistles  to  guide  future  inquirers.  Therefore,  he 
says,  it  is  unhistorical  and  false  to  hold  that  their  writings 
were  intended  for  future  ages.  Huxley's  argument  against 
the  Gospel  miracles,  from  the  invariable  order  of  nature, 
does  not  leave  out  of  sight  a  Divine  Moral  Governor  more 
completely  than  this  argument  of  Mr.  Fox.  Are  human 
plans  and  acts  the  only  moral  factors  in  history  ?  Did 
Balaam  intend  to  bless  Israel  when  he  offered  sacrifice  on  the 
altars  of  Moab?  Did  Caiaphas  intend  to  prophesy  that 
Christ  would  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  ?  Was  Isaiah 
right  in  declaring  that  the  Assyrian  was  the  rod  of  God's 
anger,  though  he  meant  not  so,  nor  did  his  heart  think  so  ? 
It  was  not  the  apostles  who  formed  the  plan  of  giving  the 
New  Testament  as  a  guide  to  later  times.  It  was  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  universe,  whose  purposes  run  through  the  ages, 
who  made  the  Jewish  nation  the  repository  of  truth  in  the 
ancient  world  ;  who  foretold  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
through  a  long  scries  of  prophets,  though  they  understood 
not  the  purport  of  their  message ;  and  who  used  the 
apostles  as  his  agents  in  building  up  a  spiritual  kingdom  and 
transmitting  its  laws  to  unknown  centuries.  The  same 
divine  wisdom  which  created  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
preparation  for  the  Messiah,  arranged  the  New  Testament  to 
secure  the  final  triumph  of  His  kingdom.  It  is  of  small  im- 
portance to  know  whether  the  apostles  consciously  wrote  for 
other  generations  than  their  own.  The  only  question  of 
value  is.  What  was  the  divine  purpose  in  giving  them  inspir- 
ation. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  inquiry : 

II. —  What  is  the  New  Testament  idea  of  inspiration  ? 
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1.  The  New  Testament  recognizes  the  infallible  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  There  is  not  a  paragraph  in 
it  which  can  be  tortured  into  a  support  of  Mr.  Fox's^ 
notion  that  the  Bible  "w  not  the  word  of  God,  but 
contains  the  word  of  God."  The  Saviour  refers  to  its  teach-^ 
ings  uniformly  as  "  the  commandments  of  God,"  and  His- 
censure  of  the  Scribes  is  unsparing  that  they  substitute  "the- 
traditions  of  men  "  for  the  word  of  God.  So  complete  and 
absolute  is  its  claim  to  be  the  word  of  God  that  not  a  jot  or 
tittle  (the  Greek  is  far  more  expressive  than  the  English  ver- 
sion) can  be  dropped  out  of  it.  He  never  intimates  that  a 
human  element  mingles  with  the  divine  and  weakens  its 
authority.  All  questions  of  duty  are  irrevocably  settled  by^ 
the  decisive  words,  "It  is  written."  The  authority  of  the: 
Saviour  is  direct  and  unequivocal  for  the  infallible  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament.  The  choice  of  patriarchs  andl 
prophets  as  the  medium  through  whom  God  speaks  involves- 
no  vagueness  nor  imperfection  in  the  message.  It  remains- 
ever  and  only  God's  word. 

The  testimony  of  the  apostles  is  equally  explicit  with  that 
of  our  Lord.  They  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  as  am 
absolute  authority.  They  quote  from  its  pages  what  holy- 
men  spoke  when  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  declare- 
that  the  prophets  did  not  minister  unto  their  own  genera- 
tion, but  unto  later  ages.*  They  recognize  an  infallible  in- 
spiration guarding  divine  truth  from  all  admixture  of  error. 
No  atmosphere  of  doubt  overhangs  New  Testament  teaching.- 
It  indorses  in  spirit  and  letter  the  sacredness  of  the  ancient 
books.  **  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command 
you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  thereof"  t 

2.  By  the  light  thrown  upon  the  Old  Testament  we  cafe 
understand  the  inspiration  promised  to  the  apostles.     During 
the  Saviour's  lifetime  they  were  incompetent  teachers  of  the 
new  religion,  destitute  alike  of  insight  into  its  cardinal  truths^, 
and  of  inward  grace  to  exhibit  these  truths  in  life.     Peterr 

•  Peter  i,  I2.  t  Deut.  4,  2. 
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refused  assent  to  the  atoning  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  James 
and  John  wished  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume 
unwilling  hearers.  But  the  Lord  promised  them  a  better 
training  than  had  been  received  in  his  personal  ministry.  He 
would  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  them  into  all  truth, 
and  they  were  directed  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  until  the  new 
light  and  power  were  received. 

The  promise  was  fulfilled  at  the  Pentecost,  and  from  that 
time  for\vard  they  were  new  men  in  spirit  and  in  teaching. 
They  no  longer  groped  in  the  dark,  searching  for  truth. 
There  was  no  haze  about  their  views  of  doctrine.  They  saw 
clearly  and  taught  forcibly  the  new  faith.  Paul,  who  was  not 
included  in  the  promise  given  to  the  eleven,  testifies  for  him- 
self that  he  received  his  knowledge  by  direct  revelation  from 
heaven,  and  that  he  uttered  the  truth  received  not  in  words 
of  his  own  choice,  but  in  words  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit,*  and 
he  praised  the  Thessalonians  because  they  received  his 
preaching  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  as  it  was  in  reality — 
the  word  of  God. 

With  the  record  before  us  of  the  profound  reverence 
cherished  for  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  a  source  of 
infallible  truth  and  clothed  with  absolute  authority,  it  would 
be  a  strange  inversion  of  God*s  law  of  progress  to  attach  less 
authority  to  the  New  Testament.  If  under  the  imperfect 
light  of  the  early  dispensation  and  the  incomplete  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  prophets  were  guarded  against  error  and  enabled 
to  minister  the  perfect  truth  to  later  generations,  so  that  no 
word  of  their  teachings  could  be  changed,  is  there  room  for 
doubt  that  in  the  final  dispensation,  under  the  full  illumina- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  the  inspiration  is  infallible,  and  no  dross  of 
human  error  dims  the  pure  gold  of  divine  truth  ? 

3.  The  authority  of  apostolic  teaching  was  absolute. — 
The  apostles  were  appointed  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Lord,  to  carry  forward  on  earth  the  work  He  had 
begun.     They  were  invested  with  His  authority,  and  cheered 

•  Gal.  i:i2.     I  Cor.  2:13, 
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by  the  assurance  that  their  acts,  whether  of  binding  or  of 
loosing,  in  organizing  the  Church,  would  be  ratified  in 
heaven.  They  were  guarded  against  error  in  teaching  or 
in  public  work  by  the  promise  that  the  Spirit  would  lead 
them  into  all  truth,  and  bring  all  the  Master's  teachings  to- 
their  remembrance. 

They  believed  the  promise,  and  after  Pentecost  entered 
with  confidence  on  their  great  work.  They  preached  the 
truth,  with  power  from  on  high,  and  thousands  of  converts 
were  gathered.  They  organized  churches,  ordained  deacons 
and  elders,  established  laws  for  government,  healed  divisions,, 
adjusted  quarrels,  and  directed  missionary  work.  When 
absent  from  the  churches  they  had  formed,  they  wrote  pas- 
toral letters  by  which  the  churches  were  to  be  governed  in 
doctrine  and  in  discipline.  They  interpreted  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  in  a  new  spirit,  and  suppressed  with  authority 
all  schisms  and  heresies  among  disciples  of  the  new  faith. 
Not  a  doubt  crossed  their  minds  that  a  divine  guidance 
controlled  every  official  word  and  act.  No  doubts  dis- 
turbed the  churches  that  apostolic  authority  was  final,  and 
resistance  to  it  was  rebellion  against  God.  The  book  of  Acts 
gives  decisive  testimony  to  the  faith  in  infallible  inspiration 
held  alike  by  apostles  and  churches.  Apparent  excep- 
tions, as  in  Paul's  rebuke  to  Peter  for  duplicit  conduct  at 
Antioch,  fall  within  the  line  of  moral  infirmities  from  which 
inspired  men,  under  the  old  or  the  new  economy,  were  not 
exempt. 

4.  The  view  of  infallible  ifispiration,  taught  in  the  N.  T.y 
is  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  post-apostolic  times. — The 
apostolic  fathers  and  the  early  Christian  fathers  drew  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  teachings  of  the  wisest  Leaders  in 
their  own  age,  and  the  teachings  *p  the  apostles.  The  for- 
mer were  to  be  received  with  deference ;  the  latter  with  do- 
cile submission.  The  former  awakened  discussion,  and  not 
infrequently  provoked  dissent  The  latter  decided  all  con- 
troversy and  settled  the  faith  of  the   Church.     The  Church 
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leaders  often  disagree  with  one  another  and  criticise  sharply 
the  views  of  earlier  days.  But  the  most  dogmatic  among 
them,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  no  less  than  the 
more  conciliatory  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  and  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  bow  reverently  to  words  of  Peter,  or  John,  or  Paul- 
No  one  questions  their  supreme  authority ;  no  one  intimates 
.a  doubt  of  their  perfect  apprehension  of  truth.  If  the  learned 
Porphyry,  anticipating  the  theory  of  Baur  and  the  Tubin- 
gen school,  endeavors  to  prove  that  Peter  and  James  and 
the  Jewish  party  in  the  apostolic  college  were  in  open  antag- 
»onism  with  Paul  and  the  Gentile  party,  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine and  other  apologists  hasten  to  deny  the  antagonism  and 
to  maintain  the  essential  unity  of  New  Testament  teaching. 
If  Cclestius  and  Pelagius  magnify  the  practical  views  of 
James  and  disparage  the  dogmatic  sharpness  of  Paul,  Au- 
gustine affirms  the  substantial  agreement  of  the  two  apostles, 
and  the  impossibility  of  divergence  when  both  were  taught 
!by  the  same  unerring  Spirit. 

I  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  of  Peter :  '*  We  have 
a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  unto  which  we  do  well  that 
<we  take  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.**  In  the 
teachings  of  the  apostles,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
led  them  into  all  truth,  we  have  an  infallible  guide  **  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness.'* I  accept  the  Thesis  of  Mr.  Fox,  only  reversing  its 
order :  "  The  apostles'  public  acts  and  oral  teachings  were  in- 
spired just  as  far  as  their  writings  were  inspired — no  less,  no 

imore.*' 

Heman  Lincoln. 

Newton  Theological  InstiUition. 


All  here  concerned  will  agree  that  there  were  certain  men 
who  were  properly  called  apostles  and  thus  distinguished  from 
all  other  men.  There  was  then  a  distinctively  apostolic  char- 
acteristic, simple  or  complex,  as  also  an  apostolic  office  and  an 
apostolic  function.     This  distinction  we  no  more  deny  than 
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we  do  that  between  truth  and  falsehood.  To  draw  the 
boundary  lines  may  be  impossible  as,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  needless.  Yet  in  general  the  apostolic  function 
respects  in  part  the  teaching  and  application  of  Christian 
truth.  To  all  teaching  outside  of  that  it  has  no  reference. 
We  will  also  agree  that  we  can  make  an  equation  between 
one  and  another  form  of  teaching  within  the  apostolic  func- 
tion or  without  it,  but  not  between  one  form  within  and  an- 
other without. 

We  have  now  to  compare  this  doctrine  with  that  of  the 
thesis  maintained  by  Mr.  Fox.  If  that  thesis  means 
that  teaching  of  any  given  class  or  order  had  precisely  the 
same  value  and  authority  when  an  apostle  expressed  it  in 
writing  as  when  he  expressed  it  in  word  or  deed,  "  no  more, 
no  less,"  we  with  him  affirm  and  neither  deny  nor  doubt.  If, 
however,  it  means  that  the  distinctively  apostolic,  and  in  this 
sense  "  official,"  teaching  embodied  in  writing  has  exactly 
the  same  value  and  authority  as  any  and  every  kind  of  teach- 
ing or  expression  of  apostles  by  deed  and  spoken  word,  we 
most  emphatically  deny  and  not  with  him  affirm.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  the  question  of  apostolic  teaching,  that 
teaching  which  has  to  do  with  the  exposition  and  applica- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God's  revelation  to  "the 
sons  of  men."  If  the  apostolic  writings  now  extant  do  not 
consist  wholly  of  this  the  exceptions  are  trifling.  No  one 
has  yet  made  it  credible  that  in  a  fair  view  and  construction 
there  is  arty  exception  whatever.  We  place  the  oral  teach- 
ing of  Christian  truth  by  the  apostles  on  exactly  the  same 
level  with  the  New  Testament.  This  has  been  and  is  the 
universal  practice.  Our  teachers  sometimes  try  to  show  us 
that  we  have  the  same  certainty  in  matters  of  Christian  faith 
as  they  had  who  spoke  face  to  face  with  apostles,  but  an 
elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  they  were  as  well  taught 
as  we  is  indeed  a  "  new  departure  "  in  theology,  an  attempt 
to  convince  us  that  we  should  no  longer  continue  to  deny 
that  which  we  have  always  assumed  to  be  true. 
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When,  however,  we  have  thus  far  gone  and  agreed  there 
remains  this  supreme  question :  What  authority  belongs  to 
the  apostolic  teaching  contained  in  our  New  Testament 
writings  ?  Were  the  apostles  therein  and  therefor  so  inspired 
as  to  constitute  that  teaching /////y  authoritative  as  of  God? 
This  question  our  author  does  not  explicitly  raise  and  dis- 
cuss, but  this  is  throughout  implicitly  involved.  His  affirm- 
ation of  his  thesis  is  obviously  intended  as  a  negative  to  this 
question,  and  his  argumentation,  which  is  formally  in  support 
of  the  explicit  affirmation,  is  really  to  establish  the  implicit 
negative.  Into  this  matter,  therefore,  we  must  go  if  we  are 
to  give  to  his  article  a  thorough  examination.  Supporting 
his  implicit  negative  as  he  does  by  indirection,  there  is  pecul- 
iar danger  in  the  endeavor  to  present  and  test  his  support  of 
it.  If  in  what  follows  the  true  mark  is  missed  it  will  be  from 
no  purpose  to  misrepresent. 

First,  he  apparently  infers  from  the  conceded  fallibility 
of  an  apostle  in  matters  outside  his  apostolic  function  the 
same  fallibility  in  our  New  Testament  writings.  If  these 
writings  as  a  whole  did  not  respect  the  Christian  faith  and 
life  and  were  not  deliberately  intended  to  make  known  and 
apply  the  truth  of  Christ's  gospel,  such  inference  would  be 
valid.  But  as  a  whole  they  do  consist  of  Christian  teaching, 
and  hence  the  inference  cannot  hold.  Again,  if  any  minor 
parts  of  these  writings  can  be  shown  to  have,  in  themselves 
and  their  connections,  no  bearing  and  value  in  conveying 
Christian  truth,  it  would  be  proper  to  infer  their  fallibility  in 
both  their  separate  meaning  and  in  their  incorporation  with 
Christian  truth.  It  will  be  long  before  that  will  be  shown. 
The  fact  is  that  until  the  distinction  between  that  which  is 
and  that  which  is  not  an  apostolic  function  in  teaching  is 
broken  down  it  is  futile  to  attack  the  authority  of  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Romans  because  he  was  not  inspired  to  teach 
the  natural  sciences  or  tent-making. 

Again,  it  seems  to  be  argued  that  the  apostles  when  act- 
ing and  speaking  as  teachers  of  Christian  truth  did  err  and 
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mislead,  and  hence  may  err  and  mislead  when  writing  as 
teachers  of  this  truth.  We  must  admit  the  conclusion  if  we 
do  the  premise.  The  argument  is  good,  for  the  equation  is 
made  between  one  and  another  form  of  distinctively  apostolic 
teaching.  But  what  support  have  we  for  the  alleged  fact  ? 
Four  events :  the  election  of  Matthias  to  the  place  vacated 
by  Judas;  Paul's  rebuke  of  the  Jewish  high  priest;  his  con- 
troversy with  Barnabas  as  to  Mark ;  and  Peter's  cowardly 
desertion  of  the  Gentile  Christians  on  a  single  occasion.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  election  of  Matthias  was  not  valid 
(what  never  has  been  shown)  it  could  perhaps  just  as  easily 
be  shown  that  the  election  would  have  had  quite  a  different 
relation  to  the  founding  of  the  Church  if  it  had  been  made 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  the  other  events  there  was 
no  deliberate  affirmation  or  application  of  false  doctrine  by 
an  apostle.  Peter's  act  was  not  intended  by  him  nor  under- 
stood by  others  as  a  retraction  of  his  former  teaching.  Paul 
in  his  rebuke  of  Peter  recognizes  this.  It  seems,  therefore, 
as  improper  to  urge  such  events  against  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  our  apostolic  writings  as  it  would  be  to  infer  that 
Elijah  at  Carmel  did  not  act  and  speak  duly  in  God's 
name  because  afterward  he  acted  as  a  coward ;  or  that 
Jonah's  message  to  Nineveh  had  not  full  authority  because 
before  giving  it  he  ran  away,  and  after  giving  it  sulked. 
Balaam  was  a  bad  man  but  a  good  prophet. 

Further  objection  to  the  authority  of  our  apostolic  writings 
is  found  in  the  contingency  attaching  to  their  origin  and 
preservation.  Written  to  meet  special  needs  of  particular 
persons  or  communities  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  they  have 
a  **  heterogeneous  character,"  and  were  "  not  intended  for  after 
centuries."  Indeed,  '*  it  is  plain  beyond  a  question  that  if 
the  apostles  had  had  telephones,  we  should  have  no  New 
Testament."  Even  Luke,  then,  would  not  have  written  his 
histories  !  So  great  reason  is  there  for  thanksgiving,  or  at 
least  for  rejoicing,  because  of  the  tardiness  of  invention  !  Or 
shall  we  not  think  the  New  Testament  to  be  after  all  so  great 
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a  b<x>n  to  mankind  ?  As  it  was  by  chance  that  the  bcxte 
were  written,  so  it  was  by  chance  that  they  were  coDectcd 
and  endorsed  ;  there  was  contingency  all  the  way  through. 

Yes, and  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  origin  and  prescr\'a- 
tion  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament   Indeed,  the  origin 
and  preservation  of  the  life  of  every  prophet  and  apostle  were 
just  as  signally  contingent.   Nor  was  there  less  of  contingenc}' 
involved  in  the  birth  and  entire  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
yC   Human  history  is  a  mighty  complex  of  contingencies,  itself 
a  prolonged  contingency.     Does  this  exclude   eternal  pur- 
pose ?    a    foreseeing    and    decreeing   and    guiding    mind? 
the    inspiration    of    men    by  an    infallible    spirit  to  make 
known   in   a  setting  of  contingencies  the  very  truth  of  God 
which  as  expressed  shall  in  every  jot  and  tittle  be  fulfilled, 
because  in   every  jot  and   tittle  God's  own  mind  and  will  ? 
To  urge  the  casual  and  contingent  origin  of  Scripture  as  an  ob- 
jection to  its  value  and  authority  is  not  valid.   It  might  well  be 
that,  as  God  saw  and  judged,  writings  of  such  origin  and  sort 
would  be   the  very  best  to  meet  the  wants  of  after  ages  of 
men  who   must  every  one  live  a  life  of  contingency.     Nor 
may  we  rashly  infer  that  the  apostles  had  no  clear  knowledge 
that  their  writings  were   to  carry  God's   revelation   to  the 
ages.     They  knew,  as  Christ  did,  the  place  held  by  the  con- 
tingently  originated  writings  of  the   Old  Testament  in  pre- 
serving  God's    truth    and    establishing  His  kingdom  ;  they 
knew,  as  Christ  did,  the  special  significance  of  the  apostolic 
function ;  they  knew  that  to  them  had  been  committed  the 
full  and  final   revelation  of  God's  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
made  known   through  them  to  all  the  sons  of  men  in  all  the 
ages  to  come.     And  let  one   consider   what  sort  of  a  book 
that  would    be  which   should  anticipate   and  answer  every 
question  of  everybody  in  every  future  century.     Does  any 
one  know  the   man,  the  community,  the  age,   that  by  the 
faithful  use  of  the  Bible  as  it  is  cannot  gain  adequate  edifica- 
tion ?  Surely  contingency  does  not  exclude  infallibility  or 
throw  discredit  on  our  Bible. 
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To  the  full  authority  of  our  apostolic  writings,  it  seems  by 
implication   to  be  objected  that  such  authority  is  needless* 
This,  at  least,  is  intended  to  allay  the  fears  and  inspire  the 
confidence  of  those  who  find  the  logic  of  the  argument  com- 
pelling them  to  abandon  the  defence  and  concede  the  futility 
of  the  "current  view."     We  can  decide,  it  is  said,  between 
the  truth  of  God  and  the  errors  of  the  men  "by  examining 
whether  the  act  or  utterance  accords  with  the  teachings  of 
the  other  apostles,  or  of  this  apostle  on  other  occasions;  also 
whether  it  accords  with  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  with  the  still  older  revelation  of  God  found  in 
the  human  conscience  and  common  sense."     In  other  words, 
to  find  what  the  truth  of  God  is,  we  find  what  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  agree  in  thinking  it  to  be.     If,  however,  that  re- 
sult does  not  agree  with  "  the  human  conscience  and  com- 
mon sense,"  we  throw  it  overboard  and  hold  with  this  "con- 
science "   and   "sense."     But  each  must  confide  not  in  his 
own  conscience  but  in  the  generic  human  conscience,  not  in  his 
own    individual   sense,    but   in  common   sense.      This  looks 
like  mire  which  forever  yields  under  our  feet  and  has  no  bot- 
tom.    Is  it  urged  in  answer,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  there  has 
been  no  infallibility  in  transcription  and  transmission,  as  also 
none  in   interpretation  and  application,  even   if  the  original 
apostolical  writings  were  of  divine  authority,  and  hence  that 
we  are  as  truly  in  the  mire  on   this  as  on  the  other  view  ? 
Nay,  but  the  difference  is  exactly  that  between  a  foundation 
of  mire  and   nothing  else  down  everlastingly  and  a  founda- 
tion  of  solid   rock  everlastingly  down  but  with  a  sprinkling 
of  dust  or  mud  on  its  top.    Most  of  us  would  choose  to  build 
for  eternity  on  the  latter,  and  would  feel  more  sure  that 
when  the  rains  should  descend,  and  the  floods  come,  and  the 
winds  blow,  and  beat  upon  our  house,  it  would  not  fall.     We 
cannot  rank  our  New  Testament  below  our  Old  Testament, 
and  so  we  hold  of  the  former,  as  Christ  and  the  apostles  did 
of  the  latter,  that  in  quoting,  we   may    name    indifferently 
either  God  or  the  writer,  and  that  when  we  can  say  "  Thus  it 
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is  written/'  we  have  struck  bottom  and  can  stand  fast.  We 
admit  throughout  "  the  purely  human  element,"  but  not  an 
exclusively  and  separately  human  element. 

G.  D.  B.  Pepper. 

Colby   University,  Waterville,  Me, 


It  will  be  allowed  me,  I  trust,  in  contributing  to  the  pres- 
ent discussion,  to  confine  myself  to  the  interpreter's  point 
of  view,  and  to  write  in  the  interest  of  practical  exegesis^ 
rather  than  of  any  speculative  theory.  Indeed,  no  definitely 
formulated  theory  of  inspiration,  worthy  of  the  name,  has 
yet  been  propounded  by  theological  science.  Such  a  theory 
will  be  reached,  if  reached  at  all,  via  exegesis,  and  that  not 
by  deductions,  however  logical,  from  single  texts,  but  by  a 
critical  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  documents  and 
their  history.  Yet  intelligent  interpretation  must  start  with 
certain  assumptions.  Let  mc  first  plant  two  or  three  of 
these  stakes  ;  postulates  too  obvious  and  elementary,  some 
may  think,  to  require  statement,  but  which  are  too  often 
ignored  in  current  discussion. 

The  essential  fact. — Of  the  fact  of  revelation  the  Chris- 
tian Church  cannot  now  for  a  moment  remain  in  doubt- 
To  deny  it  is  logical  suicide.  Our  faith  is  based  upon  cer- 
tain facts  and  truths  revealed,  not  discovered.  There  have 
been  voices  of  God,  and  visions  of  things  divine.  **  In  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  ;"  the 
Holy  Name  uttered  from  out  the  burning  bush  ;  the  Law 
delivered  amid  the  awful  splendors  of  Sinai ;  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham  ;  the  commissioning  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  clear  disclosures  to  them  of  a  Messianic  future  ;  the 
converse  of  the  risen  Christ  with  Paul : — if  these  deliveran- 
ces are  not  historic  facts,  then  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  a 
delusion.  The  fact  of  inspiration  is  only  to  be  maintained 
against  unbelief;  it  is  not  debatable  within  the  Church  itself. 
The  Scriptures    implicitly  and    explicitly  claim   to   convey 
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messages  received  supernaturally  from  God.  On  this  basis 
they  authoritatively  demand  a  hearing.  Naturalistic  ration- 
alism recognizes  this  claim  distinctly,  and  in  order  to  repel 
it,  denies  miracle  on  the  one  hand,  and  prophecy  on  the  other. 
So  far  its  logic  is  consistent.  For,  waiving  the  miracle,  if  it  be 
granted  that  the  Church  of  God,  through  the  prophets  ei- 
ther of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testament,  was  once  endowed 
with  the  power  of  definitely  predicting  the  distant  future  of 
human  history,  then  its  claim  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  super- 
natural message  is  indubitably  established. 

Revelation  not  transmission. — Interpretation  must  insist 
on  this  distinction.  A  revelation,  in  its  proper  and  primary 
sense,  is  knowledge  from  God,  not  from  man  or  through 
man.  In  the  words  of  Auberlen,  it  is  not  **  something  that 
has  flashed  up  from  the  mysterious,  divine  depths  of  man's 
heart,  nor  merely  an  inward  contact  and  elevation  of  the 
spirit  of  man  by  the  divine  Spirit."  There  are  also  **  objec- 
tive outward  manifestations  and  acts  of  God  from  above." 
Revelation  was  not  in  propositions  merely,  but  in  all  the 
forms  of  sign-language  furnished  by  nature  and  history. 
The  rock,  the  river,  and  the  mountain  were  wrought  into  a 
supernatural  vocabulary  for  the  expression  of  spiritual 
things.  The  burning  crest  of  Sinai  and  the  brazen  serpent 
were  themselves  modes  of  revelation.  Individual  experience 
became  typical,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  David,  and  Isaiah ; 
national  careers,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  were  made 
to  express  in  terms  **  writ  large  "  the  principles  of  an  order  of 
things  that  formed  no  part  of  human  history  as  such.  There 
was  a  heart- revelation  too.  God  addressed  the  people  of 
His  choice  in  the  unsyllabled  language  of  love,  and  **  spoke 
to  her  heart."  To  be  brief,  revelation  did  not  consist  in  is- 
olated articulate  communications,  but  was  a  continuous 
historic  process  during  a  period  (if  we  begin  with  Abraham) 
of  more  than  twenty  centuries. 

Transmission,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns  the   diffusion 
and  preservation  of  that  which  has  been  thus  communicated. 
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It  was  to  pass  *' from  soul  to  soul;"  it  was  to  become  the- 
permanent  possession  of  the  race.  The  message  imparted 
to  one  must  be  told  to  others,  either  in  oral  or  written  speech. 
The  truth  that  had  been  revealed  in  typical  forms,  events,  and 
experiences,  must  be  deposited  in  a  historic  record.  Now  it  is 
plain  that  the  Bible  is  for  the  most  part  history ;  primarily  it 
is  not  so  much  itself  a  revelation  as  the  record  of  a  revelation. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  revelation  in  process  of  transmission. 
In  ordinary  language,  we  may  with  Professor  Ladd  identify 
the  Bible  as  the  medium  of  revelation,  with  revelation  itself, 
but  philosophically  it  is  inexact,  and  leads  to  erroneous  infer- 
ences. To  the  Christian  interpreter,  therefore,  the  question 
of  inspiration  ultimately  reduces  itself  to  this:  To  what 
extent  has  an  adequate  and  perfect  transmission  of  revelation 
been  provided  for? 

No  record  absolutely  errorless, — In  other  words,  the  per- 
fect transmission  of  spiritual  truth  is  impossible  in  human 
language.  This  is  not  to  impugn  the  divineness  of  the  record. 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  the  auctor  primarius — primarily  the 
author  of  the  Bible.  The  sacred  writers  were  not  mere  his- 
torians ;  nor  mere  translators,  like  the  makers  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  They  were  themselves  prophets.  Luke,  for  instance^ 
though  inserting  in  his  writings  no  express  claim  to  inspira- 
tion, is  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  prophets  who 
stood  next  in  rank  to  the  apostles.  Thus,  their  writings,, 
embracing  history  and  prediction,  precept  and  doctrine,  are 
to  be  referred  in  their  completed  form  and  organic  unity  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Bible,  then,  does  not  teach  untruth.  But  it  cannot 
without  a  perpetual  miracle  eliminate  the  ignorance,  mis- 
conception, erroneous  implication  and  suggestion,  the 
blended  truth  and  untruth,  that  enter  into  the  very  fabric  of 
human  speech.  All  scientific  interpretation  starts  from  the 
postulate  that  language  is  but  an  inadequate  and  imperfect 
instrument  for  the  communication  of  ideas.  It  not  only  does 
in  fact,  it  niust*in^^the  nature  of  the  case  "half  reveal  and. 
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half  conceal."  As  surely  as  the  ray  of  light  suffers  varied 
refraction  in  passing  through  water,  glass,  or  spar,  thought 
and  feeling  are  variously  refracted  as  they  are  conveyed  in 
one  or  in  another  language.  Especially  true  of  language 
in  earlier  ages,  it  is  likewise  true  of  it  in  every  stage  of  its 
history.  Why  is  it  that  a  lawyer  cannot  draw  up  a  will  of 
any  length  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  liable  to  become  the 
subject  of  litigation  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  most  experienced 
legislators  cannot  frame  statutes  free  from  perplexing  and 
mischievous  ambiguities  ?  The  defect  is  not  merely  in  the 
writer,  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  language  itself  Words 
are  but  figures ;  they  speak  figuratively ;  they  are  merely 
the  rude  signs  of  our  facts  and  notions,  not  their  exact  or- 
ganic equivalents.  They  stand  for  the  blended  truths  and 
untruths  that  constitute  our  limited  intellectual  heritage.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  future 
that  were  unveiled  to  prophetic  vision  could  be  correctly 
conveyed  in  human  language,  any  more  than  the  unpictur- 
able  conceptions  of  the  philosophic  intelligence  can  be  put 
upon  canvas  by  the  painter,  or  chiselled  in  marble  by  the 
sculptor.  The  process  of  transmission  must  be  conditioned 
by  the  nature  of  the  medium  employed.  In  brief:  the  in- 
telligent student  of  the  Bible  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
record — that  it  is  revealed  truth  in  process  of  transmission^  not 
only  after  it  left  the  hands  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  during 
its  composition,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  case  forbid  us 
from  the  outset,  if  we  use  proper  precision,  to  characterize  it 
as  composed  of  infallible  or  errorless  documents,  as  being  or 
expressing  absolute  truth. 

Passing  from  these  several  assumptions,  with  which  the 
scriptures  are  to  be  approached,  let  us  notice  one  phase  of  the 
subject  on  which  the  apostolic  writings  themselves  cast 
a  clearer  light  than  would  appear  from  Professor  Fox's  dis- 
cussion. He  understands  it  to  be  '*  taught  in  all  our  Bap- 
tist seminaries  that  the  compilers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
uninspired  men."     I  trust  that  on  this  point  he  is  mistaken^ 
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I  should  be  slow  to  admit,  much  slower  to  teach,  that  the 
collection  and  selection  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  took 
place  without  the  aid  of  inspiration.  Few  traces  are  left  us, 
it  is  true,  of  the  formation  of  the  canon.  It  proceeded  grad- 
ually, no  doubt,  but  the  probability  is  strong  that  it  was  far 
advanced  within  the  apostolic  age — that  long  before  the 
Church  had  been  bereft  of  her  inspired  teachers,  she  had 
begun  to  cherish  most  of  the  New  Testament  writings  which 
we  now  possess,  as  the  authoritative  documents  of  her 
history. 

Now  is  it  not  probable  that  inspiration  guided  this  pro- 
cess ?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  apostles  were  not  the 
only  sources  of  primitive  Christian  doctrine.  The  Church,  in 
doctrine  as  in  organization,  was  **  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets"  (Eph.  2:20).  The  mystery  of 
Christ  was  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  Paul  tells  us,  to  both 
"apostles  and  prophets"  (Eph.  3:5).  Prophets  arose  in 
the  churches  generally,  it  would  seem ;  not  only  in  the  large 
churches  of  Antioch  and  Corinth,  but  in  the  little  church  of 
Thessalonica  within  a  few  months  after  its  foundation. 
These  men  spake  **  through  the  Spirit."  Through  them  and 
the  apostles  was  communicated  to  the  Church  a  far  larger 
mass  of  revealed  truth  than  has  come  down  to  us,  much  of  it 
being  doubtless  of  local  and  temporary  significance,  not 
especially  needed  for  the  Church  of  future  ages.  For  the 
transmission  of  what  was  essential  a  process  of  discriminating 
selection  was  necessary  that  might  well  require  divine  guid- 
ance. There  is  certainly  a  probability  that  the  instruction 
and  oversight  of  these  inspired  teachers  extended,  especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  to  the  task  of  selecting 
and  preserving  the  more  important  documents  in  their 
possession. 

But  had  the  apostolic  Church  no  other  criterion  of  inspi- 
ration than  the  authority  of  the  inspired  teachers  themselves  ? 
Side  by  side  with  the  prophetic  gift  was  another,  the  "dis- 
cerning of  spirits."     See   i   Cor.    12:10,  where  the  two  are 
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coupled  together;  also  I  Cor.  14:29,  "Let  the  prophets 
speak  by  two  and  by  three,  and  let  the  other  discern,"  or 
"discriminate;"  i  Thess.  5:19-21,  "Quench  not  the  Spirit; 
despise  not  prophesyings ;  prove  all  things;"  i  John  4:1, 
"  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  prove  the  spirits 
whether  they  are  of  God :  because  many  false  prophets  are 
gone  out  into  the  world." 

This  supernatural  endowment  must  have  been  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  early  Church.  It  was  the  ability  not  only  to 
distinguish  true  prophets  from  the  false,  but  in  general  to  dis- 
criminate with  holy  insight  between  truth  and  error.  Par- 
ticularly, as  would  appear  from  the  passages  cited  from  i  Cor- 
inthians and  I  Thessalonians,  the  possessor  of  this  function  was 
enabled  amid  the  prophetic  utterances  that  abounded  in  the 
Church  to  distinguish  the  essentially  divine  and  true  from  that 
which  was  merely  personal  inference  and  judgment.  This  gift 
appears  to  have  had  its  appropriate  (perhaps  miraculous) 
attestation,  similarly  as  "  the  signs  of  an  apostle  "  accom- 
panied the  apostolic  functions. 

Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  reserved  to  Himself  alone,  and  con- 
ferred upon  no  man,  not  even  upon  an  apostle,  the  gift  of 
universal  infallibility,  but  by  an  adjustment  of  varied  and 
counteracting  forces  provided  for  the  education  of  the  Church 
in  all  necessary  truth.  "  He  shall  guide  you,"  the  Saviour 
has  promised  i^you^  in  the  plural;  it  is  not  said  each  of  you) 
"  into  all  the  truth." 

My  space  will  not  allow  a  detailed  argument  on  this 
point.  There  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  probability  that  the 
selection,  as  well  as  the  preservation  in  collected  form,  of  the 
apostolic  writings  began  long  before  these  supernatural 
powers  were  withdrawn  from  the  churches.yiXhe  canon,  if  not 
completed,  was  chiefly  formed  at  that  period,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  men  extraordinarily  endowed  with  prophetic  and  dis- 
criminative intuition.  T,^It  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  an  autograph  letter  of  Peter,  or  one  of  Paul's  lost 
letters  to  the  Corinthians,  should  it  be  discovered  by  a  Tischen- 
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dorf  or  Bryennios,  would  be  entitled  simply  by  virttfe  of  its 
authorship  to  a  place  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  In 
the  construction  of  the  canon  of  apostolic  writings,  as  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  apostolic  Church,  we  may  trace  the  work- 
ing of  that  administering,  organizing  Spirit  who,  as  the 
apostle  Paul  reminds  us,  is  the  author  not  of  confusion,  but 
of  order  and  harmony. 

Wm.  Arnold  Stevens. 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  early  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, found  itself  in  possession  of  the  collection  of  writings 
called  the  New  Testament.  The  Canon  was  then  fixed  sub- 
stantially as  it  now  appears,  and  for  reasons  obvious  enough 
to  any  one  who  compares  the  inspired  pages  with  cotempo- 
rary  writings. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  serious  dispute  that  these 
books  were  the  work  of  their  reputed  authors.  But  there  is 
a  question  of  great  significance  and  far-reaching  importance, 
whether  their  authors  were  in  any  proper  sense  guided  and 
controlled  in  their  work  so  that  they  gave  us  unmistakably 
and  infallibly  the  mind  of  the  Lord ;  whether  the  Church 
has  been,  and  is  now,  right  in  making  these  writings  the  final 
standard  of  appeal,  the  arbiter  upon  all  points  of  doctrine 
and  practice. 

If  we  are  to  accept  these  books  as  the  productions  of 
honest  men  who  record  what  they  saw  as  they  understood  it, 
there  is  room  for  endless  debate,  whether  their  early  training 
and  worldly  surroundings  were  such  as  to  qualify  them  to 
judge  accurately  and  report  fairly  what  they  heard  and  saw. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  record  of  the  life  of  the 
Lord  gives  a  doctrine  as  well  as  a  life,  and  that  the  events  of 
the  life  are  remembered  in  support  of  the  doctrine.  It  must 
appear  not  simply  that  they  reported  truthfully,  as  well  as 
honest  men  could,  but  that  they  had  a  correct  understanding 
of  their  message,  and  conveyed  it  accurately  to  the  world. 
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It  would  be  a  calamity  unspeakable  if  those  who  were 
selected  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  their  testimony  con- 
cerning the  Saviour  of  men  had  failed  rightly  to  apprehend 
Him,  or  truthfully  to  set  forth  His  work. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  we  mean 
and  claim  when  we  say  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles  were 
inspired.  There  is  no  need  to  claim  that  every  incidental 
reference  was  directly  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  inspi- 
ration destroys  humanity  or  takes  the  human  element  out  of 
the  Divine  Book.  All  that  need  be  claimed  is  this,  that 
those  who  wrote  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  di- 
vinely guided  in  the  selection  of  the  events  they  narrated, 
were  led  to  such  accounts  as  would  enable  us  clearly  to  un- 
derstand the  method  of  God's  working  among  men,  and  that 
in  all  their  references  to  the  work  of  Christ  they  were  so  illu- 
minated and  controlled  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  true,  adequate 
and  perfect  representation  of  it  as  it  really  was,  and  as  God 
meant  that  it  should  be  understood  among  men.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  consider  here  verbal  theories  or  moral  influ- 
ence. It  is  enough  to  know  that  men  with  ordinary  experi- 
ences, to  which  they  freely  refer,  so  understood  and  so  ex- 
pressed the  divine  purpose  and  thought  that  definitely, 
truthfully,  and,  while  the  world  stands,  their  recorded  words 
shall  give  us  the  mind  of  God,  and  settle  all  questions  of 
faith  and  duty.  Anything  less  than  this  puts  out  the  light 
that  shines  from  heaven.     More  than  this  is  not  needed. 

Let  us  note  some  a  priori  reasons  which  not  only  lead  us 
to  expect  this,  but  make  it  incredible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. Assume  for  a  moment  that  from  the  beginning  of 
man's  sin  the  purpose  of  redemption  has  also  existed.  The 
Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  has  governed  and  guided  the 
progress  of  the  race  so  as  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  mes- 
sage and  gift  of  His  Son.  The  history  of  the  chosen  people 
preserves  the  record  of  the  line  in  which  Messiah  shall  come 
and  enables  us  to  understand  how  they  were  prepared  for  his 
manifestation.     It  is  asking  much  to  expect  reasonable  men 
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to  believe  the  Almighty  would  fail  to  have  a  true  and  perfect 
record  kept,  when  the  Lord  came  to  His  work.     Let  it  be 
granted  that  he  who  came   as  Messiah,  was,   as  believers 
know,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  then  his  very  presence  re- 
quires that  those  who  are  with  him  shall  come  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  his  mission  and  truly  present  it.     Let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  a  work  for  men,  and  that  their  true 
reception  of  Him  with  a  faith  that  is  at  least  intelligent  as  to 
its  real  import  is  essential,  so  essential  that  their  eternal  well- 
being  depends  upon  it,  and  it  is  incredible  that  this  should 
not  be  made  known  in  such  a  way  that  error  to  the  true 
hearted  would  be  impossible.     Consider  that  when  the  Lord 
came  he  chose  the  twelve  definitely  for  this  very  purpose^ 
that  they  might  report  his  work,  and  you  will  see  that  if  God 
has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  men  he  must  give 
to  these  men  such  guiding  and  control  that  no  mistake  shall 
come  from  them.^  Now,  whenever  we  see  a  disposition  to 
give  up  the  claim  of  inspiration  for  the  apostles,  it  is  an  in- 
ference not  far  to  seek,  that  somewhere  there  is  a  lurking 
doubt  whether  the  whole  record  be  not  a  fable  of  men,  and 
a  disposition  to  give  up  everything  except  its  excellent  code 
of  morals  and  its  fine  humanitarianism. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  large  experience 
and  finest  culture,  and  devoutly  a  believer,  said  to  me,  "  I 
see  everywhere  the  signs  of  a  Socinian  revival.*'  The  remark 
was  called  out  by  the  reception  given  to  Taylor  Lewis's  Six 
Days  of  Creation,  Lewis  was  a  man  of  profound  learning, 
who  had  found  it  necessary  to  his  peace  of  mind  to  know 
that  the  Bible  is  from  Heaven.  He  learned  the  Hebrew,  and 
gave  years  to  the  patient  study  of  the  Book,  and  came  to 
the  point  to  which  faithful  study  of  this  word  always  leads 
the  earnest  and  sincere,  and  he  rested  in  faith,  his  intellect 
satisfied  as  well  as  his  heart.  His  book  was  simply  one  of 
the  incidental  results  of  his  study,  and  yet  in  the  centres  of 
religious  and  intellectual  culture  it  was  received  in  a  way  to 
make  angels  weep.     His  learning  and  piety  were  alike  de- 
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rided,  and  if  his  critics  had  been  popes,  the  edition  would 
have  been  burned. 

The  underlying  spirit  of  this  controversy  was  far  from 
clear  to  me  then,  but  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since,  I 
have  discovered  that  they  did  not  like  to  bedrawn  up  so  sharply 
and  sternly,  and  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  hear 
his  word,  and  to  find  in  the  book  itself  its  own  defence  and 
interpretation.  There  was  instant  revolt.  The  Socinian  spirit, 
even  when  concealed  from  self-observation,  is  always  imbued 
with  such  an  idea  of  God  and  man  as  to  make  vicarious 
atonement  unnecessary  and  impossible.  Many  a  man  goes 
on  long,  using  the  old  forms  of  speech  and  even  dogmatic 
statements,  when  the  true  meaning  and  import  of  them  has 
gone  utterly  from  the  mind.  The  fact  noted  above  awakened 
my  attention,  and  again  and  again  I  have  seen  the  same  thing 
repeated.  It  has  happened,  notably  with  reference  to  the 
books  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Upham,  The  Wise  Men,  Star  of  the  Lord^ 
and  Thoughts  on  the  Holy  Gospels,  He,  like  Lewis,  felt  the 
need  of  finding  rest  in  the  certainty  that  God  has  made  himself 
known  to  us.  In  these  books,  the  incidental  result  of  many 
years  of  earnest  study,  we  have  a  solution  of  the  historical 
doubt,  the  astronomical  doubt,  and  a  marvellous  refutation 
of  the  fragmentary  theory  of  the  gospels.  They  are  not  re- 
ceived with  the  contumely  that  met  Dr.  Lewis's  books,  but 
the  Church  that  needs  to  be  re-assured  in  regard  to  the  Bible, 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  has  been  busy  with 
new  theology  and  destructive  criticism,  and  has  left  the  en- 
emy to  devastate  the  field;  and,  saddest  of  all,  the  very  men 
set  to  hold  the  defences — ^the  ministers  of  religion — have  been 
among  the  foremost  and  readiest  to  give  up  all  that  is  dis- 
tinctive and  authoritative  in  the  faith. 

This  is  not  departing  from  the  question,  for  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  that  the  battle  is  joined  here,  and  there  is  no 
other  point  in  the  whole  line  that  is  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence if  we  cannot  hold  clearly  and  unswervingly,  and  with 
no  misgivings  that  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  we  have 
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the  mind  of  the  Lord,  and  the  ground  and  justification  of  our 
hope.  We  turn,  therefore,  again  to  a  consideration  of  some 
of  the  problems  at  issue. 

We  may  notice,  first,  the  ever  recurring  insinuation  that 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  were  incidental,  with  a  temporary 
purpose,  and  with  no  thought  or  expectation  that  they  would 
have  use  or  meaning  for  others  than  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Says  Dr.  Upham,  *'  Surely  it  was  not  '  the 
archangel  ruined'  who  deluded  men  into  saying  that  the 
witnesses  never  thought  of  putting  their  witness  into  writing. 
They  must  have  been  fooled  by  some  imp  like  Caliban.'" 
When  such  an  idea  is  expressed,  it  is  forgotten  that  Jerusa- 
lem was  a  city  of  schools,  that  the  apostles  belonged  to  a 
record-keeping  people,  who  treasured  up  writings  that  were 
from  before  Abraham's  day.  The  apostles  were  devout 
worshipers  in  their  synagogues  and  saw  the  Scriptures  un- 
rolled every  Sabbath;  nay,  might  themselves  unroll  and 
read,  if  they  would.  They  were  called  by  the  Lord,  who 
impressed  upon  them  again  and  again,  the  fact  that  the 
great  business  of  their  lives  was  to  be  his  witnesses.  They 
were  mortal  men,  and,  if  possessed  of  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gence of  common  men,  must  have  known  that  the  only  way 
to  secure  the  precision  and  permanency  of  their  testimony 
was  to  commit  it  to  writing.  Instead  of  believing  that  they 
had  no  thought  of  putting  their  witness  into  a  permanent 
form,  their  neglect  to  do  so  would  show  that  they  were 
wholly  unfit  for  their  business  and  had  no  comprehension  of 
the  will  of  the  Lord.  Nay,  such  a  hypothesis  equally  dis- 
credits the  Lord,  for  it  would  show  that,  having  all  the  trained 
men  of  that  generation  to  choose  from,  he  had  not  sagacity 
to  find  one  man  among  twelve  fit  for  the  purpose.  For  the 
presence  of  one  man,  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  written 
record,  would  secure  it. 

Another  thing  continually  urged  to  discredit  the  gospels 
is  what  men  are  pleased  to  call  their  fragmentary  form.  This 
taking  phrase  has  deceived  many.     It  has  been  assumed  that 
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the  gospels  were  written  with  the  design  to  give  a  somewhat 
complete  life  of  the  Lord.  Their  real  purpose  was  to  set 
forth  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  as  the  final  evidence  that 
he  was  truly  the  Son  of  God,  and  this  they  prove  not  by 
dwelling  on  the  account  of  His  resurrection,  so  much  as  by 
giving  such  an  array  of  his  words  and  deeds  as  would  con- 
vince men  that  he  came  from  heaven  and  could  not  be  holden 
of  Death.  Thus  Mark,  1.  e,  Peter  opens :  "  The  beginning  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God ;"  and  John  prac- 
tically closes  his  book  with  this  declaration  of  his  purpose  in 
writing  "  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name."  Now  to  men  with  such  a  purpose,  such  a  concep- 
tion of  what  they  had  to  do,  how  trivial  must  appear  all  events 
purely  and  only  human.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
know  more  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  more  of  his  words 
and  daily  life  in  those  years  of  his  young  manhood.  But  the 
very  statement  of  such  a  wish,  shows  how  the  gospels  would 
be  belittled  if  such  temporary  records  were  in  the  book,  to 
cloud  the  brightness  that  ever  appears  in  the  Christ  of  God. 
That  the  apostles  never  for  a  moment  left  the  high  plane  in 
which  their  thoughts  and  memories  ran,  is  an  undesigned 
proof  of  their  divinely  guided  intelligence,  and  their  unswerv- 
ing obedience  to  the  monitions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  it 
is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  are  to  look  at  the  record. 
The  books  are  not  memorabilia  as  the  story  of  Socrates, 
they  are  not  biographies  like  Plutarch's  lives.  They  are 
simply  and  only  arguments  made  up  with  rare  skill  and 
manifest  unity  to  prove  the  Thesis,  that  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
they  knew  and  loved,  was  Son  of  God,  and  Redeemer  of 
men;  and  they  put  his  words  and  works  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  unless  they 
were  mistaken  in  their  facts,  the  Thesis  is  proved.* 

•  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  view,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Upham's 
Thoughts  on  the  Holy  Gospels,  So  far  as  my  reading  goes,  the  view  is  original 
with  him,  but  as  stated  is  true ;  and  if  true,  it  leaves  all  fragmentary  theories  to 
take  their  place  with  Carlyle's  Dryasdust. 
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The  question  whether  the  apostles  had  any  promise  of 
divine  guidance,  and  any  expectation  of  it,  is  often  raised, 
but  without  good  reason.  It  needed  not  many  promises  nor 
many  repetitions  of  the  same  promise  to  assure  them  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  be  with,  and  aid  them,  in  their  peculiar 
duty.  During  their  ministry,  while  the  Lord  was  yet  with 
them,  he  had  warned  them  of  the  time  when  they  would 
be  called  to  answer  before  governors  and  kings,  and  had 
promised  both  thoughts  and  words  when  the  hour  should 
come.  But  in  the  last  recorded  interview  before  his  passion, 
the  central  hour  of  time,  every  word  came  to  the  hearts  of 
disciples  with  strange  power,  and  nothing  could  be  forgotten 
that  then  was  spoken.  After  assuaging  their  sorrow  for  the 
coming  separation,  he  emphasized  to  them  again  the  service 
to  which  they  were  called,  and  again  and  again  assured  them 
of  the  coming  and  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  would  take 
of  the  things  that  belonged  to  Him,  and  show  them  to  dis- 
ciples; who  would  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  so 
certifying  to  their  own  consciousness  that  no  misunderstand- 
ing or  forgetfulness  should  impair  their  testimony.  Surely, 
if  we  think  what  they  had  to  do,  we  shall  see  how  needful 
was  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  and  none  felt  this  more 
than  they  themselves.  **  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
children  of  men  rightly  to  apprehend  and  truly  to  describe 
the  Son  of  God.  In  the  holy  gospels  the  promise  was  ful- 
filled in  the  selection  his  evangelists  made  from  all  the  Lord 
said  and  did."  It  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  belief  in  their 
inspiration,  if  there  were  no  other,  "that  their  portraiture 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God  has  in  each  of  their 
gospels,  and  in  the  four  gospels  taken  together,  a  harmony 
and  completeness  that  is  beyond  the  possibilities  of  human 
genesis." 

There  are  some  of  the  spoken  discourses  of  which  the 
same  might  be  affirmed.  The  apostles  waited  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  special  inspiration  promised,  before  they  could  publicly 
begin  the  appointed  work.     Even  Peter,  prompt  by  nature 
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even  to  rashness,  held  his  peace.  But  when  he  knew  by  the 
manifest  power  of  God  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  that  the  prom- 
ise was  fulfilled,  he  then  preached  the  first  gospel  sermon 
ever  heard,  in  which  from  an  inspired  man  to  men  convicted 
of  sin,  God's  plan  and  promise  of  mercy  became  clearly 
known.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  a  man  since  the  creation  was  in 
so  important  and  critical  a  position  as  Peter  in  that  hour.  As 
the  gospel  then  was  declared,  so  it  must  be  through  the  gener- 
ations. He  bound  the  church  and  the  world  to  his  conception 
of  Christ  and  his  work.  No  one  could  ever  admit  that  the 
appointed  and  delegated  disciple  made  a  mistake.  If  he 
failed,  who  could  be  trusted  to  do  this? 

It  may  not  be  wise  to  make  a  complete  separation 
between  words  written  and  spoken  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  apostles  agreed*  together  both  as  to  the  form  and 
facts  of  the  oral  gospel  which  all  were  to  declare.  The  agree- 
ment in  the  synoptical  gospels  extending  not  only  to  the 
parables  and  miracles,  but  even  to  forms  of  speech,  is  evi- 
dence that  the  selection  of  events  was  known  to  all,  though 
the  writing  of  the  story  was  committed  at  first  to  two  :  Mat- 
thew and  John.  But  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  by 
each  one,  after  the  concurrence  of  them  all  in  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  message,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  spoken 
words  had  the  same  authority  as  their  written  words. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  unity  of  the  New  Testament 
throughout  in  its  presentation  of  the  character,  work,  and 
design  of  our  Lord  in  his  life  and  death.  Vainly  have  I  sought 
for  the  evidence  of  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties  discovered  by 
German  critics.  Divine  compassion,  human  guilt,  a  suffering 
Saviour,  bringing  pardon  and  life — these  are  the  doctrines 
that  appear  everywhere,  with  an  emphasis  and  clearness  that 
show  how  perfectly  they  were  agreed  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gospel.  Peter  did  not  discover  any  error  in 
Paul,  nor  charge  mistaken  ideas  growing  out  of  Jewish  train- 
ing, and  misapplied  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  Jewish 
sacrifices.     If  in  any  epistles  there  are  mistakes  on  this  point, 
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they  appear  equally  in  the  words  of  Christ  himself  at  the 
supper  when  he  declares  that  his  blood  was  shed  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  No  one  can  strike  at  the  aposdes*  doctrine 
in  the  epistles,  without  in  reality  repudiating  the  Lord  him- 
self, whose  teaching  alone  they  profess  to  accept. 

In  seeking  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Book,  it  is  well  always  to  remember  its  grand  purpose. 
Revelation  is  not  often  prediction,  and  prediction  itself  is 
preliminary  to  revelation.  The  Divine  revelation  is  the 
Divine  Revealer,  Yahveh,  God  speaking  in  the  word-place 
of  the  Tabernacle,  God  speaking  still  and  revealing  himself  in 
Jesus  Christ,  tabernacled  in  the  flesh.  He  is  the  revelation 
of  God.  No  man  knows  the  Father  until  the  Son  reveals 
him.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Book,  to  show  how  the 
world  was  led  up  to  the  hour  of  his  forthcoming  from  the 
Father,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  show  Him 
and  His  work  to  men,  especially  in  its  practical  bearings,  as 
meeting  their  needs  and  responding  to  their  cry,  which  is  the 
work  of  the  New  Testament.  It  would  be  easier  to  believe 
that  he  never  was  here,  or  that  the  Holy  Spirit  never  came 
to  open  men's  hearts  to  receive  him,  than  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  the  men  chosen  to  be  his  witnesses  did  not 
receive  the  earliest  and  most  complete  assistance  they  could 
have  ;  so  that  for  all  coming  ages,  and  amid  all  the  changes 
that  come  to  the  race,  there  could  evermore  be  an  appeal  to 
this  word,  as  the  arbiter  of  all  opinions  and  the  rule  of  all 
duty — the  vivid,  full,  changeless  expression  of  the  meaning 
and  result  of  the  Lord's  cominj^,  fresh  and  full  from  the  Great 
God,  through  the  men  ordained. 

Alfred  Owen. 

DcJiison  University. 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

The  Editors  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  many  assurances  of 
sympathy  and  support  in  their  work  that  they  have  received  from  their 
brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  These  assurances  have  been  so  numer- 
ous that  it  has  been  impossible  to  reply  to  them  all  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  we  hope  that  this  general  acknowledgment  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  personal  letter.  The  promises  of  co-operation  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  ablest  men  of  the  denomination  have  been  so  prompt  and 
hearty  that  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  Review  ought  to  be 
equal  in  quality  to  any  periodical  of  its  class.  If  the  assurances  received 
mean  what  they  seem  to  mean,  and  to  doubt  this  would  be  ungracious,  the 
financial  success  of  the  Review  will  also  be  certain.  May  we  venture, 
however,  in  this  connection,  a  gentle  hint  to  those  who  have  encouraged 
us  with  words  of  this  kindly  nature  ?  Nothing  would  be  so  practical  a 
form  of  encouragement  as  the  sending  by  each  of  our  present  readers  of 
one  or  two  names  to  be  added  to  our  subscription  list.  The  quality  of 
a  Review  will  necessarily  depend  very  largely  on  the  support  it  receives. 
We  cannot  carry  out  plans  that  have  been  formed,  even  with  a  very 
modest  compensation  to  contributors,  unless  there  shall  be  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  our  subscription  list  during  1886.  We  have  thought 
it  best  to  take  our  friends  into  our  confidence  to  this  extent.  And  while 
we  are  in  a  confidential  mood  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  word  on  another 
matter  concerning  the  future,  about  which  friends  have  written  us  letters 
to  which  no  individual  answer  can  well  be  made. 

The  article  of  the  Rev.  Norman  Fox,  on  '*  The  Inspiration  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  Speaking  and  in  Writing,"  has  aroused  much  interest  and  pro- 
voked much  discussion.  It  was  foreseen  that  such  would  inevitably  be  the 
case.  The  thesis  on  which  the  article  was  founded  is  one  to  which  no  special 
objection  would  be  made  by  most  of  those  who  hold  strenuously  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  inferences  drawn  from 
this  thesis  and  enforced  with  so  much  ingenuity,  are  quite  another 
thing.  Some  of  these  must  be  considered  objectionable  in  a  very  high 
degree  by  all  who  hold  that  the  Scriptures  are  an  authoritative  revelation 
of  God's  will,  and  therefore  infallible  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Of 
this  fact  the  contributions  to  the  **  Symposium  "  in  the  present  number 
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are  a  sufficient  witness.  No  such  deliverance  on  the  question  of  Inspira- 
tion has  ever  been  made  by  an  equal  number  of  representative  Baptists. 
The  views  expressed  may  be  taken  to  be  those  of  the  denomination  as  a 
whole.  Not  one  of  the  writers  subscribes  to  any  inference  from  the 
thesis  that  is  incompatible  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  as 
authorative  and  infallible.  Nor  will  this  Review  ever  be  found  to  give 
an  uncertain  sound  on  the  subject.  That  the  writers  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  were  specially  guided  by  God,  in  oral  and  written 
utterance  alike,  when  the  object  of  that  utterance  was  the  impartation  to 
others  of  a  divine  message  committed  to  them,  we  hold  to  be  the  best 
attested  fact  of  our  religion.  That  the  writers  were  infallible  in  judgment, 
that  they  were  sinless  in  conduct,  that  their  peculiar  personal  idiosyncrasies 
do  not  appear  in  their  writings,  would  be  claimed  by  very  few  if  by  any. 
That  the  message  they  delivered  is  subject  to  error  will  be  admitted  by 
as  few.  More  than  this  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  having 
divine  authority,  need  not  be  required  of  anybody  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy. 

There  is  no  peculiar  sacredness  in  the  various  theories  of  inspiration 
that  are  held  among  us.  They  are  all  of  them  nothing  more  than  the 
attempts  of  men  fallible  like  ourselves,  of  men  more  or  less  limited  in 
knowledge,  to  adjust  the  fact  of  inspiration  to  psychological  phenomena 
and  theological  systems.  No  Baptist,  certainly,  believes  in  the  authority 
of  any  man  to  impose  an  extra-scriptural  theory  on  him,  no  matter  how 
venerable  with  age  it  may  be,  no  matter  by  how  many  persons  it  may  be 
held.  We  stand  by  the  Scriptures  as  the  message  of  God  to  man,  but 
we  may  respectfully  decline  to  accept  the  theory  propounded  by  Professor 
This  or  Doctor  That  to  account  for  the  rationale  of  their  origin.  And 
if  any  one  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  the  right  to  reject  any  such  theory, 
we  deny  the  authority  of  anybody  to  pronounce  him  a  heretic  or  to  make 
the  acceptance  of  any  given  theory  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  Agreement  as 
to  the  theory  of  Inspiration  there  never  has  been  and  probably  never  will 
be ;  agreement  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired  there  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  among  the  great  body  of  Christians. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Editors  that  nothing  but  good  can  come  of  this 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  If  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  us,  nothing  can  possibly  be  gained  by  shutting  our  eyes 
and  pretending  that  they  do  not  exist.  We  announced,  in  beginning 
our  work,  that  considerable  freedom  of  discussion  would  be  permitted  to 
contributors.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  true  policy  of  a  periodical  like 
this.  A  Quarterly  Review  is  not  intended  for  babes,  but  for  thinking 
men.  It  does  not  go  into  the  family  to  be  read  indiscriminately  by  old 
and  young,  like  a  religious  newspaper.  It  may  therefore  admit  dis- 
cussions that  would  be  inappropriate  in  the  columns  of  our  weekly 
papers,  and  may  treat  topics  that  the  pulpit  cannot  approach.     If  a 
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Review  has  any  mission,  it  is  this  of  free  discussion  of  topics  of  current 
interest  from  many  different  points  of  view.  And  it  is  inevitable  in  free 
discussion  that  something  should  now  and  then  be  said  which  some  will 
think  erroneous,  if  not  dangerous  heresy.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  reader  need  have  the  least  fear  that  the  outcome  of  free 
discussion  will  be  anything  else  than  the  advancement  of  the  truth. 
Error  may  need  to  be  bolstered,  to  be  coddled,  to  be  protected  from 
inquiry ;  truth  asks  nothing  better  than  a  fair  field  and  no  favor. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  of  the  proper  conduct  of  a  religious 
periodical,  the  Editors  have  made  and  are  making  arrangements  for  the 
free  and  full  discussion  of  a  number  of  important  topics  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  This  discussion  may  not  always  take  the  ''  Symposium " 
form ;  for  the  sake  of  variety  a  debate  between  two  disputants  may  be 
sometimes  preferable  to  a  more  general  discussion.  It  will  be  our 
object  in  these  discussions  to  see  that  the  different  views  held  among  us 
are  heard  in  the  person  of  competent  advocates.  Among  questions 
that  urgently  call  for  such  treatment  as  this  are  :  the  proper  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day  and  how  it  is  to  be  secured ;  the  repression  of  the 
liquor  trafHc;  the  true  cure  for  pauperism;  the  reformation  of  criminals 
in  our  prisons ;  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor;  the  evangelization  of 
the  great  class  of  the  unchurched.  These  are  living  questions  that  press 
upon  us  for  solution.  They  are  types  of  a  large  number  of  subjects 
that  may  be  appropriately  and  profitably  discussed  in  the  pages  of  a 
Review  like  this.  We  would  not  be  suspected  of  disparaging  system- 
atic theology,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  no  disputed  question  of  dogmat- 
ics has  so  vital  a  relation  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  man  as  any  one 
of  the  topics  we  have  mentioned.  Many  of  these  subjects  have  been 
under  discussion  for  years ;  like  the  poor,  we  have  them  always  with  us. 
Yet  the  last  word  has  by  no  means  been  said  on  any  one  of  them,  nor 
the  best  word  that  can  be  said.  They  are  living  questions  in  the  truest 
of  all  senses,  in  that  they  involve  questions  of  conscience  which  every 
one  of  us  must  decide  for  himself  from  day  to  day.  But  there  is  a 
deplorable  lack  of  clear  thinking  and  of  intelligent  action  on  these  prac- 
tical problems.  We  decide  each  case  as  it  arises,  according  to  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  with  a  sincere  desire,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  decide 
according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  but  with  little  reference  of  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  to  general  principles.  Hence  our  action  is  erratic, 
inconsistent,  a  puzzle  to  ourselves  and  a  stumbling-block  to  others. 
There  is  room  for  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  clarifying  our  ideas 
and  systematizing  our  conduct  with  reference  to  problems  on  whose 
practical  importance  we  are  all  agreed,  but  on  whose  right  solution  we 
are  so  widely  at  variance.  If  unity  is  possible,  it  is  only  by  the  way  of 
fraternal,  frank  and  full  discussion  of  principles,  stripped  of  personalities 
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and  free  from  the  odium  theologicum^  of  which  so  much  is  said  by  the 
outside  world. 

Baptists  have  great  reason  to  thank  God  that  they  have  been  blessed 
above  most  other  religious  bodies  with  substantial  unity  in  the  faith. 
Without  Pope  to  speak  ex  cathedra  on  questions  of  faith  and  morals, 
without  Synods  or  Presbyteries  to  try  heretics,  without  Bishops  to 
enforce  outward  conformity,  they  have  exhibited  and  still  exhibit  a 
remarkable  solidarity  in  the  faith.  To  this  result  nothing  has  contribu- 
ted so  much  as  the  liberty  that  has  been  claimed  by  them  for  each 
believer  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  himself.  Opponents  have 
always  feared  that  this  liberty  would  degenerate  into  license,  that 
private  interpretation  would  be  followed  by  all  manner  of  heresies.  In 
practice  freedom  has  been  a  conservative,  not  a  disintegrating  force. 
The  history  of  Baptists  thus  far  has  been  a  wonderful  commentary  on  the 
text,  **  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching." 
Such,  we  are  persuaded,  it  will  continue  to  be.  If  anything  could  make 
it  otherwise,  it  would  be  that  spirit  that  seeks  to  repress  the  utterance  of 
any  views  of  the  Scriptures  that  are  supposed  to  be  not  in  accordance 
witli  what  has  been  traditionally  received  among  us.  With  such  a  policy 
of  repression  we  shall  have  no  part  or  lot. 

THE  BAPTIST  CONGRESS. 

Is  the  Baptist  Congress  to  become  a  permanent  institution  ?  To  this 
question  several  facts  suggest  an  affirmative  answer.  In  all  the  recent 
discussions  of  the  General  Committee  no  suggestions  regarding  its  dis- 
continuance were  at  any  time  made.  Many  plans  were  laid,  and  many 
purposes  were  expressed  forgiving  the  Congress  greater  efficiency  and 
value.  At  former  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  many  times  the 
question  of  continuance  was  discussed.  In  this  particular  the  sessions 
of  the  Committee  during  the  last  Congress  differed  widely  from  all  for- 
mer occasions. 

Again,  the  sphere  of  its  influence  is  greatly  widened,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  its  organization  is  better  understood.  It  was  often  doubted 
whether  there  was  a  place  in  our  denominational  activities  for  gather- 
ings of  this  sort.  We  now  have  many  public  meetings.  In  addition  to 
ministers*  Conferences,  we  have  our  Associational  gatherings,  our  State 
Conventions,  and  our  great  National  Anniversaries.  It  was  often  af- 
firmed at  the  outset  that  we  do  not  need,  as  do  some  other  bodies  of 
Christians,  a  conference  of  this  kind.  But  after  holding  four  annual 
meetings,  the  place  of  the  Congress  has  become  comparatively  well 
defined.  In  no  other  denominational  gathering  is  there  much  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  great  living  questions  about  which  different 
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opinions  are  held.  Other  meetings  must  be  controlled  by  the  officers 
of  the  societies  under  whose  auspices  they  are  held ;  they  must  be  kept 
to  the  purposes  of  their  respective  organizations.  There  is,  further- 
more, in  all  these  meetings  much  routine  business  to  be  done ;  as  a 
result  all  the  sessions  are  greatly  hurried.  Time  for  extended  and  intel- 
ligent discussion  is  scarcely  possible,  and  even  were  time  at  our  dis- 
posal such  discussion  would  not  always  be  pertinent  to  the  main  objects 
for  which  we  assemble.  In  this  Congress  men  speak  not  as  representa- 
tives of  any  church  or  denominational  organization  ;  they  are  themselves 
alone  responsible  for  their  opinions.  No  resolutions  are  passed ;  and 
no  business  is  transacted  in  the  public  assembly ;  a  free  expression  of 
opinion,  always  within  the  limits  of  Christian  courtesy,  is  not  only  per- 
missible but  it  is  earnestly  invited.  In  a  denomination  so  large  as  ours 
there  will  necessarily  be  various  shades  of  opinion  regarding  great  de- 
nominational questions,  and  it  is  proper  that  these  should  be  discussed. 
In  this  Congress  an  opportunity  for  such  discussion  is  afforded.  The 
sphere  and  purpose  of  the  Congress  are  thus  better  understood,  and 
will  be  better  appreciated  as  the  number  of  sessions  multiply. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Congress  can  never  attract  large  audiences. 
Of  this  we  are  not  sure.  As  a  general  rule  the  larger  the  city  in  which 
such  meetings  are  held,  the  smaller  the  audience.  Taking  everything 
into  account,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  audiences  at  the  last  sessions 
were  respectable  in  size  and  weighty  in  character.  If  future  sessions 
are  held  in  smaller  cities,  it  is  certain  that  the  audiences  will  be  suffici- 
ently large  to  fill  any  one  of  our  churches.  But  whether  the  audiences 
shall  be  great  in  numbers  or  not,  we  may  be  sure  they  will  be  composed 
mainly  of  our  most  thoughtful  pastors  and  laymen.  In  these  meetings 
much  will  be  done  towards  forming  opinions,  and  practical  results  will 
certainly  follow  in  church  work. 

We  need  to  make  improvements  in  these  meetings.  The  sugges- 
tions of  Dr.  Armitage  at  the  last  session  were  valuable  and  timely.  The 
programme  ought  to  be  prepared  from  three  to  six  months  before  the 
date  of  meeting.  This  would  enable  all  who  expect  to  participate  in 
discussion  to  inform  themselves  fully  regarding  the  subjects  which  shall 
come  under  review.  In  this  way  the  so-called  extempore  addresses  would 
be  more  intelligent  and  stimulating.  Another  suggestion  made  also 
by  him  is  of  value  :  a  place  ought  to  be  given  to  women  in  these 
discussions.  The  great  subjects  connected  with  the  education  of 
women,  with  Home  and  Foreign  missionary  work  by  and  for 
women,  with  work  by  and  for  women  in  our  churches,  ought 
to  be  discussed  at  these  meetings  by  women  themselves.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  latent  power  in  our  churches;  this  is 
true  equally  in  regard  to  men  and  women.     This  power  ought  to  be 
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developed.  It  can  be  developed.  No  better  opportunity  is  to-day 
afforded  for  its  development  than  in  this  Baptist  Congress.  The 
Committee  having  in  charge  the  preparation  of  the  programme  for  next 
year  ought  to  give  much  attention  to  the  importance  of  calling  out  our 
able  laymen  and  our  competent  women  in  the  discussion  of  great  living 
topics.  They  doubtless  are  disposed  so  to  do.  We  ought  to  have  a 
meeting  next  year  which  shall  be  a  great  educational  force  in  our  de- 
nomination, and  for  the  Christian  public  at  large.  One  of  the  best  re- 
sults of  such  meetings  is  the  self-discipline  which  they  make  neces- 
sary and  possible.  Views  expressed  by  one  brother  may  be  sharply 
antagonized  by  another.  Both  men  learn  the  value  of  self-control ; 
both  learn  the  possibility  of  differing  widely  in  opinion  without  disturb- 
ing each  other's  kindly  feelings.  In  the  Congress  of  another  denomin- 
ation the  value  of  this  discipline  has  often  been  finely  illustrated.  On  a 
recent  occasion,  however,  the  lamentable  results  of  its  absence  were  seen. 
We  may  learn  both  from  the  excellences  and  imperfections  of  our  breth- 
ren in  this  respect.  We  must  learn  to  give  and  receive  criticism  in  a 
courteous  and  Christian  spirit.  Great  possibilities  are  before  us.  As  a 
people  we  are  but  beginning  to  learn  the  greatness  of  our  resources  and 
the  grandeur  of  our  possibilities.  Let  us  gird  ourselves  for  our  work. 
Let  us  take  inspiration  from  past  successes  and  go  forward  to  nobler 
achievements. 

THE  HOPEFUL  TENDENCY. 

It  is  possible  to  be  unduly  optimistic  in  our  Christian  thought  and 
effort.  It  is  equally  possible,  and  far  more  reprehensible,  to  be  unduly 
pessimistic.  Those  who  look  only  at  certain  tendencies  in  social  and 
religious  life  are  disposed  to  take  gloomy  views.  Those  who,  with 
clearer  and  broader  vision,  take  in  all  the  tendencies  of  the  day,  become 
both  more  just  and  at  the  same  time  more  hopeful.  The  recent  revival 
efforts  in  New  York,  known  as  **  The  Advent  Mission,"  reveal  a  hopeful 
characteristic  of  our  religious  life.  The  whole  drift  to-day  is  in  the  direction 
of  reaching  the  non-church-going  people  with  the  blessed  influences  of  the 
gospel.  The  best  thought  among  many  of  the  most  devoted  members 
of  our  churches  is  along  the  line  of  the  life  of  Him  who  came  into  the 
world  "to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  and  who  "  wentabout 
doing  good."  It  is  utterly  misleading  and  false  to  say  to-day  that  the 
churches  are  growing  away  from  the  poor,  that  they  are  for  the  rich. 
The  opposite  is  the  fact.  Some  of  the  finest  churches  have  the  warm- 
est welcome  for  the  poor.  The  best  of  everything,  it  is  coming  to  be 
understood,  is  for  those  who  need  it  most. 

The  most  striking  recent  illustration  of  this  tendency  is  the  revival 
work  to  which  we  have  referred.     We  may  call  it  the  "  Advent  Mission," 
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but  it  is  simply  what  has  been  known  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
as  a  meeting  of  days,  or  a  protracted  meeting,  or,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  as  revival  services.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
stately  and  conservative  Episcopal  Church  should  be  a  leader  in  this 
direction.  No  church  has  so  strongly  and  unyieldingly  set  its  face 
against  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  masses,  outside  of  the  regular 
churches  and  apart  from  the  established  ritual.  It  was  this  inertia  of 
conservatism  that  compelled  the  second  Protestant  Reformation  to  be- 
come a  separate  movement.  The  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  the  leaders 
of  the  great  Methodist  revival,  never  intended  to  break  with  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  only  the  continued  antagonism  of  the 
Church  that  compelled  Methodism  to  become  a  separate  organization. 
The  Church  by  her  action  thrust  out  from  her  membership  its  most 
spiritual  element,  doing  itself  a  greater  injury  than  its  worst  foe  could 
have  planned.  And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  we  find 
the  Church  practically  acknowledging  its  error,  by  adopting  precisely 
those  evangelical  methods  for  which  Wesley  was  condemned. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  all  branches  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
high,  the  low,  the  broad,  united  in  the  common  movement.  Each 
branch  selected  missioners  in  sympathy  with  its  own  life,  and  they  con- 
ducted the  services  to  a  considerable  extent  along  its  own  lines.  Much 
evangelical  truth  was  earnestly  preached .  Some  of  these  revival  preachers 
happily  showed  that  they  were  much  more  anxious  to  preach  the  pure 
and  simple  gospel  than  to  exalt  the  peculiar  rites  of  their  own  Church. 
In  many  instances,  the  forms  of  service  used  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
were  greatly  abbreviated ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  sermons  the  preachers  laid 
aside  their  gowns  and  passed  through  the  aisles  personally  exhorting  men 
and  women  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  methods  of  Moody,  of  Earle, 
of  Pratt,  and  other  well-known  revivalists,  were  freely  adopted,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  largely  discarded.  The  special 
services  now  holding  in  many  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Dutch  Reformed,  and 
other  churches  have  manifested  the  same  aggressive  and  evangelical  ten- 
dency. It  was  not  a  little  remarkable  to  see  during  the  advent  services 
Episcopal  churches  advertising  the  services  by  placards  on  churches,  in 
the  elevated  railroad  stations,  and  reaching  the  climax  when  they  sent 
men  through  the  streets  "  sandwiched  "  between  boards  contain mg  an- 
nouncements of  special  meetings.  Had  some  of  us  done  these  things 
even  a  year  ago,  we  would  have  greatly  shocked  even  aggressive  Baptists; 
now  it  will  be  quite  proper  after  such  examples  have  been  given.  Now 
it  is  fashionable. 

Along  the  same  line  is  the  general  adaptation  of  the  Sunday  evening 
service  to  aggressive  and  evangelical  work.  The  sermon  is  reduced  in 
length  and  simplified  in  thought  and  speech.     Much  music  of  a  stirring 
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and  heart-reaching  character  is  introduced ;  after-services  are  held  at 
which  the  methods  generally  practised  in  special  revival  seasons  are 
adopted,  and,  in  many  instances,  conspicuous  announcement  is  made 
that  all  the  pews  are  free.  All  these  indications  are  extremely  encour- 
aging to  religious  workers ;  they  are  a  long  step  away  from  and  in  ad- 
vanced of  what  may  be  called  the  **  Hippodrome  method."  The  idea 
at  one  time  seemed  to  possess  the  minds  of  religious  workers,  that  no 
aggressive  Christian  work  could  be  done  in  connection  with  church  ser- 
vices. For  efforts  of  this  kind,  it  was  thought  that  we  must  go  to  halls, 
to  tents,  to  hippodromes,  to  something  outside  of  and  somewhat  in  op- 
position to  regular  church  work.  That  day  has  happily  gone  by.  Even 
Mr.  Moody  seems  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  **  a  more 
excellent  way. "  The  present  tendency  is  the  more  excellent  way.  It  is 
recognized  now  that  all  our  church  ser/ices  ought  to  be  evangelistic, 
that  souls  may  be  converted  within  the  walls  of  our  churches,  and  be- 
lievers trained  to  higher  usefulness.  The  various  denominations  are  draw- 
ing toward  another,  not  perhaps  so  much  in  formulated  statements  of 
doctrine,  as  in  methods  of  practical  work  and  forms  of  public  service. 
There  are  even  high  church  Episcopal  chapels  in  this  city  in  some  of 
whose  services  there  is  not  a  hint  of  Episcopal  forms.  They  are  as  free  as 
Methodist  or  Baptist  services ;  but  after  persons  are  converted  in  them 
they  are  taken  to  the  home  church,  where  they  become  familiar  with 
Episcopal  forms  of  worship.  Churches  which  have  been  trained  outside 
of  liturgies — using  that  word  in  its  limited  and  technical  sense — show  a 
desire  for  more  formal  modes  of  worship.  Churches  that  have  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  these  formal  modes,  show  a  desire  in  some  of  their 
services,  to  dispense  with  the  more  elaborate  forms.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  out  of  these  tendencies  good  will  emerge  alike  to  both  par- 
ties. We  must  welcome  all  who  are  laboring  for  men,  and  all  methods 
which  prove  successful.  The  only  rivalry  justifiable  in  the  church  of 
God  is  the  ambition  to  be  first  in  winning  lost  men  to  purity,  to  right- 
eousness, to  heaven.  Let  denominations  thus  provoke  one  another  to 
love  and  good  work,  and  let  all  workers  take  courage.  Never  were  the 
activities  of  Christian  men  more  numerous,  more  practical,  and  more 
blessed  than  at  this  hour.  Away  with  the  miserable,  pessimistic  and  false 
idea  that  this  world  belongs  to  Satan,  and  that  it  is  daily  growing  worse. 
Christ  is  enthroned  to-day  in  the  hearts  of  His  people  ;  His  hand  is  on 
the  helm  of  the  universe;  His  wisdom  controls;  His  love  inspires  the 
activities  of  the  church  ;  and  to  His  name  shall  be  the  glory. 

LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROBINSON. 

We  cheerfully  insert  the  following  letter,  which  sufficiently  explains 
itself,  premising  only  that  in  the  statement  made  we  used  the  best  infor- 
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mation  at  our  command,  and  that  as  it  had  been  widely  published  and 
not  contradicted  by  any  officer  of  Brown  University,  we  not  unnaturally 
supposed  ourselves  warranted  in  accepting  it  as  accurate : 

Editors  of  tht  Baptist  Review : 

In  the  "  Editorial  Department  **  of  your  October  Dumber,  under  **  Electives 
in  the  College  Course,"  after  referring  to  the  recent  changes  at  Harvard  and 
Yale,  you  say :  *'  And  now  Brown,  the  oldest  of  our  Baptist  institutions,  follows 
in  the  same  direction,  though  with  cautious  steps  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
leader.*'  This  statement,  like  many  similar  ones  elsewhere  made,  doubdess  had 
its  origin  in  certain  communications  in  the  newspapers  from  a  Providence  letter* 
writer,  who,  in  attempting,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  University  to  its 
Fellows  and  Trustees,  unfortunately  gave  the  public  a  wrong  impression.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  limited  number  of  electives  have  for  many  years  been  allowed  at 
Brown,  to  its  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  In  1876,  however,  comprehensive 
changes  were  made  in  all  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  number  of  electives  was 
largely  increased.  The  changes  recently  made  have  consisted  only  of  such  modi- 
fications of  what  was  introduced  in  1876  as  experience  had  shown  to  be  desirable. 
As  respects  the  courses  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  recent 
changes,  in  both  required  and  elective  studies,  have  been  comparatively  slight^ 
but  as  respects  the  courses  offered  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy, the  changes  have  been  more  considerable,  yet  in  no  sense  radical ;  they 
have  simply  been  modifications  of  what  had  already  had  fair  trial.  The  only  im- 
portant changes  that  have  recently  been  made  at  Brown  pertain  lo  the  distnba- 
tion  of  honors  at  graduation,  the  old  method  of  distinguishing  in  honors  by 
assignment  of  parts  at  commencement  having  been  abandoned  and  a  new  plan 
adopted,  a  change  made  necessary  by  the  gradually  developed  influence  of  the 
system  of  electives  adopted  nine  years  ago.  The  public  have  been  led  to  regard 
this  latter  change  as  only  apart  of  some  recent  and  great  *•  revolution  "  in  our 
courses  of  study,  all  of  which  is  a  mistake,  and  a  great  mistake.  Hut  in  all  its 
changes  Brown  has  "followed"  no  "leader."  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  elective  systems  adopted  by  Harvard,  and  more  recently  by  Yale,  had  their 
origin  at  Brown  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Wayland  more  than  thirty  years 
ago. 

E.  G.  Robinson. 
Brown  University,  Dec.  19,  1885. 
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and  heart-reaching  character  is  introduced ;  after- services  are  held  at 
which  the  methods  generally  practised  in  special  revival  seasons  are 
adopted,  and,  in  many  instances,  conspicuous  announcement  is  made 
that  all  the  pews  are  free.  All  these  indications  are  extremely  encour- 
aging to  religious  workers ;  they  are  a  long  step  away  from  and  in  ad- 
vanced of  what  may  be  called  the  **  Hippodrome  method."  The  idea 
at  one  time  seemed  to  possess  the  minds  of  religious  workers,  that  no 
aggressive  Christian  work  could  be  done  in  connection  with  church  ser- 
vices. For  efforts  of  this  kind,  it  was  thought  that  we  must  go  to  halls, 
to  tents,  to  hippodromes,  to  something  outside  of  and  somewhat  in  op- 
position to  regular  church  work.  That  day  has  happily  gone  by.  Even 
Mr.  Moody  seems  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  *•  a  more 
excellent  way."  The  present  tendency  is  the  more  excellent  way.  It  is 
recognized  now  that  all  our  church  ser/ices  ought  to  be  evangelistic, 
that  souls  may  be  converted  within  the  walls  of  our  churches,  and  be- 
lievers trained  to  higher  usefulness.  The  various  denominations  are  draw- 
ing toward  another,  not  perhaps  so  much  in  formulated  statements  of 
doctrine,  as  in  methods  of  practical  work  and  forms  of  public  service. 
There  are  even  high  church  Episcopal  chapels  in  this  city  in  some  of 
whose  services  there  is  not  a  hint  of  Episcopal  forms.  They  are  as  free  as 
Methodist  or  Baptist  services ;  but  after  persons  are  converted  in  them 
they  are  taken  to  the  home  church,  where  they  become  familiar  with 
Episcopal  forms  of  worship.  Churches  which  have  been  trained  outside 
of  liturgies — using  that  word  in  its  limited  and  technical  sense — show  a 
desire  for  more  formal  modes  of  worship.  Churches  that  have  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  these  formal  modes,  show  a  desire  in  some  of  their 
services,  to  dispense  with  the  more  elaborate  forms.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  out  of  these  tendencies  good  will  emerge  alike  to  both  par- 
ties. We  must  welcome  all  who  are  laboring  for  men,  and  all  methods 
which  prove  successful.  The  only  rivalry  justifiable  in  the  church  of 
God  is  the  ambition  to  be  first  in  winning  lost  men  to  purity,  to  right- 
eousness, to  heaven.  Let  denominations  thus  provoke  one  another  to 
love  and  good  work,  and  let  all  workers  take  courage.  Never  were  the 
activities  of  Christian  men  more  numerous,  more  practical,  and  more 
blessed  than  at  this  hour.  Away  with  the  miserable,  pessimistic  and  false 
idea  that  this  world  belongs  to  Satan,  and  that  it  is  daily  growing  worse. 
Christ  is  enthroned  to-day  in  the  hearts  of  His  people  ;  His  hand  is  on 
the  helm  of  the  universe;  His  wisdom  controls;  His  love  inspires  the 
activities  of  the  church  ;  and  to  His  name  shall  be  the  glory. 

LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROBINSON. 

We  cheerfully  insert  the  following  letter,  which  sufficiently  explains 
itself,  premising  only  that  in  the  statement  made  we  used  the  best  infor- 
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mation  at  our  command,  and  that  as  it  had  been  widely  published  and 
not  contradicted  by  any  officer  of  Brown  University,  we  not  unnaturally 
supposed  ourselves  warranted  in  accepting  it  as  accurate: 

Editors  of  the  Baptist  Review  : 

In  the  **  Editorial  Department  *'  of  your  October  number,  under  "  Electives 
in  the  College  Course,'*  after  referring  to  the  recent  changes  at  Harvard  and 
Yale,  you  say :  *'  And  now  Brown,  the  oldest  of  our  Baptist  institutions,  follows 
in  the  same  direction,  though  with  cautious  steps  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
leader."  This  statement,  like  many  similar  ones  elsewhere  made,  doubtless  had 
its  origin  in  certain  communications  in  the  newspapers  from  a  Providence  letter- 
writer,  who,  in  attempting,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  University  to  its 
Fellows  and  Trustees,  unfortunately  gave  the  public  a  wrong  impression.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  limited  number  of  electives  have  for  many  years  been  allowed  at 
Brown,  to  its  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  In  1876,  however,  comprehensive 
changes  were  made  in  all  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  number  of  electives  was 
largely  increased.  The  changes  recently  made  have  consisted  only  of  such  modi- 
fications of  what  was  introduced  in  1876  as  experience  had  shown  to  be  desirable. 
As  respects  the  courses  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  recent 
changes,  in  both  required  and  elective  studies,  have  been  comparatively  slight^ 
but  as  respects  the  courses  offered  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy, the  changes  have  been  more  considerable,  yet  in  no  sense  radical ;  they 
have  simply  been  modifications  of  what  had  already  had  fair  trial.  The  only  im- 
portant changes  that  have  recently  been  made  at  Brown  pertain  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  honors  at  graduation,  the  old  method  of  distinguishing  in  honors  by 
assignment  of  parts  at  commencement  having  been  abandoned  and  a  new  plan 
adopted,  a  change  made  necessary  by  the  gradually  developed  influence  of  the 
system  of  electives  adopted  nine  years  ago.  The  public  have  been  led  to  regard 
this  latter  change  as  only  apart  of  some  recent  and  great  *•  revolution  "  in  our 
courses  of  study,  all  of  which  is  a  mistake,  and  a  great  mistake.  But  in  all  its 
changes  Brown  has  "followed"  no  "leader."  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  elective  systems  adopted  by  Harvard,  and  more  recently  by  Yale,  had  their 
origin  at  Brown  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Wayland  more  than  thirty  years 
ago. 

E.  G.  Robinson. 
Brown  University,  Dec.  19,  1885. 
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VI. 

HOMILETIC  DEPARTMENT. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  SERMON  ? 

In  the  brief  limits  of  the  present  article  I  can  give  only  a  few  sug- 
gestions on  a  single  point,  but  it  is  a  point,  I  am  persuaded,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  ministers  and  to  the  public. 

Soon  after  entering  the  ministry  I  heard  a  very  powerful  and  elo- 
quent sermon  on  the  responsibilities  of  parents  who  were  rearing  chil- 
dren in  the  midst  of  the  corruptions  of  a  great  city.  It  seemed  to  me 
a  grand  sermon,  brilliant,  full  of  far-reaching  thought  and  of  wise  sug- 
gestions. It  was  evidently  the  product  of  clear  and  vigorous  thinking 
and  of  profound  scholarship.  The  congregation  were  delighted,  while 
I  was  quite  carried  away.  O,  if  I  could  ever  live  to  preach  like  that ! 
As  we  passed  out  of  the  church  a  young  man  remarked  very  enthusias- 
tically to  a  gray-headed  woman,  **Was  not  that  a  grand  sermon  ?" 
With  a  slow  shake  of  the  head  she  answered :  "It  was  brilliant,  beau- 
tiful, eloquent,  full  of  deep  thought,  and  every  word  was  true  and 
valuable,  but  it  was  not  a  sennon  at  all,  because  there  was  no  God  in  it." 

As  I  thought  over  the  thrilling  words  I  had  heard,  I  saw  that  wheth- 
er the  old  woman  was  right  or  wrong  in  h.er  idea  of  what  was  necessary 
to  constitute  a  sermon,  she  was  correct  in  saying  that  there  was  nothing 
about  God  in  the  one  to  which  we  had  just  listened.  And  it  seemed 
strange  that  so  pious  and  devout  a  man  as  I  knew  that  preacher  to  be 
could  have  preached  so  vigorous  a  sermon  on  that  subject  and  yet  said 
nothing  about  God.  The  responsibility  of  parents  to  Him  and  the 
impossibility  of  rearing  their  children  to  noble  manhood  and  woman- 
hood without  His  aid,  were  thoughts  which  should  have  been  made 
prominent  throughout  the  entire  discourse. 

Whatever  else  a  sermon  should  be,  it  should  be  filled  with  God. 
It  is  only  as  His  ambassadors  that  we  have  authority  to  speak  to  the 
people.  It  is  God*s  word  we  are  to  preach  to  His  creatures.  Their 
great  sin  is  forgetting  Him  and  disobeying  Him.  To  make  them  feel 
His  presence  and  their  responsibility  to  Him,  to  show  them  His  char- 
acter and  their  guilt  against  Him,  and  to  win  them  to  repentance,  faith, 
love,  obedience  to  Him — this  is  the  work  to  which  as  preachers  we  are 
called.  Whenever  ministers  preach  sermons  in  which  nothing,  or  very 
little,  is  said  of  God  we  will  find  men  denying  most  freely  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God. 
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The  best  way  to  meet  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  time  is  for 
pastors  to  set  God  continually  before  the  people.  No  matter  what  is 
the  topic  discussed  nor  what  is  the  duty  enforced,  the  thought  of  God's 
presence  and  man's  responsibility  to  Him  should  be  the  background. 
If  we  are  urging  our  hearers  to  speak  the  truth  every  man  to  his  neigh- 
bor, the  motive  most  earnestly,  though  not  necessarily  at  greatest  length, 
pressed  upon  them  should  be  that  God  is  truth  and  has  forbidden  us 
to  be  guilty  of  falsehood. 

The  central  theme  of  our  preaching  must  be  God  as  manifested  in 
Jesus  Christ,  but  even  in  Christ  and  Him  crucified  must  God  be  all 
in  all.  The  apostle  sounds  the  keynote  of  all  gospel  preaching  when 
he  says :  **  But  all  things  are  of  God  who  reconciled  us  to  Himself 
through  Christ  and  gave  unto  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  :  to  wit 
that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  reckon- 
ing unto  them  their  trespasses.'' 

I  once  heard  from  a  minister  whom  I  know  to  be  as  sound  in  the 
faith  as  he  is  able  in  the  pulpit  a  beautiful  and  touching  sermon  on  Je- 
sus in  Gethsemane,  in  which  God  was  left  out  entirely,  except  that  the 
preacher  did  say  casually ''God  sent  an  angel  to  strengthen  the  Sav- 
iour." There  was  not  in  the  entire  discourse  a  sentence  which  a  Uni- 
tarian might  not  have  spoken.     Brethren,  put  God  in  your  sermons. 

T.  T.  Eaton. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

THE  LORD'S  BEATITUDES. 
MatL  V.   1-12. 

Introduction.  In  the  first  creation  the  highest  product  is  man  ;  in 
the  new  creation,  it  is  character.  The  purpose  of  nature  is  man ;  of 
revelation,  character.  The  one  is  produced  by  God's  physical  power ; 
the  other  by  His  grace.  Therefore,  the  word  of  God  finds  its  highest 
expression  in  character.  Therefore  the  living  Word  first  opens  his 
mouth  to  set  forth  the  highest  conception  of  character. 

Theme ;   The  Lord's  Beatitudes  an  Outline  0/  the  Ideal  Character. 

I.  They  portray  the  character  which  Jesus  had  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.    As  God-man  he  studied  the  Scriptures  and  grew  in  wisdom. 

1.  In  principle  he  had  found  the  elements  of  the  Beatitudes  in  the 
Old  Testament.  He  selected  the  scattered  gems  and  wreathed  them 
into  a  coronet.  Isa.  Ivii.  15;  Eccl.  vii.  2;  Ps.  xxxvii.  11;  Ps.  xix.  10; 
xlii.  I.  2;  Ps.  xviii.  25;  Ps.  xxiv.  3.  4;  Ps.  xxxiv.  14  and  Prov.  xii.  20; 
Ps.  Ivi.  4. 

2.  In  biography  and  incident  also.  Job,  for  mourning  comforted ; 
Joseph,  for  meekness  rewarded;  Daniel,  for  the  passion  for  righteous- 
ness satisfied;  David  for  mercy  towards  Saul,  and  mercy  from  God  in 
his  sin ;  Enoch,  for  the  pure  in  heart  seeing  God ;  Abraham  toward 
Lot,  and  Isaac  toward  the  Philistines  as  peace-makers  ;  multitudes,  for 
poverty  of  spirit  and  for  persecution. 
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We  do  not  thus  disparage  the  originality  of  Jesus ;  for  it  is  the  high- 
est originality  to  give  a  new  meaning  and  force  to  old  ideas. 

II.  They  portray  the  character  of  Jesus  himself.  Those  who  heard 
him  knew  that  he  embodied  livingly  what  he  expressed. 

1 .  During  his  early  life.  He  gives  here  a  picture  from  his  own  hand 
of  what  he  had  been  in  his  home  at  Nazareth.  John,  who  had  known 
him  from  childhood,  characterized  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God. 

2.  During  his  public  life.  A  wonderful  union  of  meekness  with 
majesty. 

3.  On  the  cross.  There  he  exhibited  meekness,  mercifulness,  the 
peace-making  spirit,  purity  of  heart,  etc. 

Thus  the  Beatitudes  are  a  history  of  his  life ;  beginning  in  poverty 
of  spirit,  in  his  humiliation,  advancing  in  all  these  graces,  ending  in 
persecution  and  death. 

III.  They  present  the  ideal  for  all  Christian  being  and  living. 

1 .  For  this  life. 

Objection ;  these  are  feminine  virtues.  But  tnan  is  born  of  a  woman. 
Call  them  not  feminine,  but  rather  mother  virtues ;  mother  of  true  manli- 
ness. The  noblest  type  of  man  is  that  of  nature's  wild-beast  quality 
subdued  by  grace ;  as  Saul  of  Tarsus.  The  meek  conquer  the  world, 
and  they  that  are  filled  with  righteousness  are  mighty. 

2.  For  the  life  to  come. 

(a).  They  picture  the  society  of  Heaven. 

(b).  They  picture  the  saint,  the  believer  glorified.  "  We  shall  be 
like  ///;//." 

Application ;  Let  us  put  on  these  graces. 

1.  To  be  heirs  of  heaven.  A  distaste  for  the  lowly  virtues  is  a  sign 
of  the  earthy  and  sinful  nature.  Man  must  be  converted  and  become  as 
a  little  child,  in  order  that  he  may  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  To  grow  in  likeness  to  Christ.     These  show  the  mind  that  was 

in  Christ  Jesus;  the  spirit  of  the  cross.     Let  us  purify  ourselves  as  he  is 

pure. 

A.  J.  Sack. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary, 

A  THANKSGIVING  SERMON. 
Mark  8.  6.     He  took  the  seven  loaves  and  gave  thanks. 

It  was  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  What  a  scene  for  an  artist :  the  wondering  but  obe- 
dient throngs  seated  in  groups ;  around  them  the  rolling  hills ;  beneath 
and  stretching  far  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake ;  all  eyes  fixed  on  one 
person,  and  he  the  marvelous  Man  of  Nazareth  !  He  holds  in  his  hands 
the  ittle  pile  of  barley  cakes  and  the  fishes,  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
keeps  them  waiting  a  moment  while  he  gives  thanks.     He  did  this 

I.  Notwithstanding   his  miraculous  resources.     He  had  just   done 
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many  mighty  works.  He  was  about  to  multiply  this  food  for  four 
thousand  men.  Yet  he  would  lead  them  in  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  their  dependence  on  Providence.  Was  not  this  because  he  would  be 
our  Pattern  in  all  things  ?  For  the  same  reason,  in  the  great  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  he  refused  to  make  the  stones  bread  to  relieve  his 
hunger.  If  he  who  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the  dead  lifted  his  voice 
in  thanksgiving,  how  profound  is  our  dependence,  how  great  should  be 
4mr  gratitude ! 

2.  Though  the  loaves  and  fishes  had  been  brought  to  him  by  thers. 
Because  friends  have  given  or  others  have  wrought  for  us  good  things 
we  are  no  less  dependent  on  God.  He  has  his  indirect  as  well  as  his 
direct  ways  of  giving.  And  if  you  say,  Christ's  prayer  referred  also  to 
all  the  food  that  would  result  from  his  miracle,  then  it  was  a  suggestion 
to  them  that  their  thanks  should  not  stop  even  with  himself.  If  he, 
mighty  worker  though  he  was,  would  not  in  his  humiliation  intercept 
the  heavenward  flight  of  their  thanksgiving,  then  neither  our  friends 
nor  any  other  second  causes  should  intercept  ours. 

3.  Though  the  multitude  before  him,  and  himself  too,  had  many  great 
difficulties  and  trials.  He  was  about  the  only  one  who  had  compassion 
on  the  multitude.  Theirs  was  a  hard  lot.  They  were  **  as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd,"  burdened,  oppressed.  Should  they  thank  God  for  just 
one  good  meal  ?  They  would  be  hungry  again  to-morrow.  But  how  well 
he  teaches  them  and  us  all  that,  whatever  goes  hard,  we  should  be 
thankful  for  what  we  have.  Ah,  we  always  have  more  to  be  thankful 
for  than  we  realize.  Tempted  to  murmur,  think  of  Him,  who,  though 
emphatically  "a  man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  taught  that 
down-trodden  multitude  to  give  thanks ! 

4.  Although  this  after  all  was  no  sumptuous  meal.  All  had  enough, 
but  it  was  only  barley  bread  and  fish,  the  food  of  the  poor.  Jesus 
teaches  them  to  be  grateful  for  even  the  satisfaction  of  hunger.  Think 
of  this  as  you  sit  down  to  your  bountiful  tables  !  What  even  temporal 
comforts  has  that  Christianity  he  founded  brought  to  you  ?  Alas,  that 
the  very  constancy  and  number  of  our  blessings  should  clog  and  stifle 
our  devotion  ! 

5.  Although  he  had  given  thanks  for  food  before.  Recall  the  former 
miracle  of  loaves  and  his  prayer  then.  He  did  it  again  at  Emmaus. 
Again  when  he  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  to  commemorate 
his  death  till  he  come.  The  truly  devout  must  express  gratitude 
repeatedly.  One  avowal  suffices  not.  Daily  mercies  prompt  to  daily 
praise. 

6.  Although  he  was  the  Sinless  one.  He  alone  of  all  men  was  worthy 
of  the  Father's  providential  care  and  blessing.  How  much  more  then 
does  it  become  us  sinners  to  give  thanks.  Measure  your  obligations 
more  by  the  zero  of  your  deserts  and  less  by  the  false  standard  of  your 
desires  ! 
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From  the  whole  subject  learn- 


1.  How  appropriate  the  duty  of  giving  thanks  at  meals!  The  great 
Exemplar  did  it.  Any  Christian  man  who  has  a  tongue  can  say 
"  Father,  we  thank  thee."  There  is  a  blessing  in  the  practice  for  any 
household. 

2.  How  intimately  associated  is  thankfulness  with  all  growth  of 
character/  Jesus  the  holiest  was  also  the  most  thankful.     If  you  would 
cultivate    holiness    cherish    the  grateful  spirit.     The  opposite,   Paul 
reminds  us,  is  the  beginning  of  departure  from  God. 

Finally:  how  intimately  also  is  it  associated  with  beneficence/     It 

was  when  the  Lord's  heart  overflowed  with  compassion  for  the  multitude 

and  his  hands  were  about  to  overflow  with  bounty  to  supply  their  wants, 

that  his  lips  also  overflowed  with  thanks.     Are  there  no  poor  and  needy 

around  you  to  whom  your  abundance  and  gratitude  to-day  may  bring 

relief?    Remember,   **he   gave  the  loaves  to  his  disciples,   and  the 

disciples  to  the  multitude." 

H.  F.  Colby. 
Dayton,  O. 

JESUS    MARVELLING    AT   FAITH. 
Matthew,  S:   lo.     ^^  When  Jesus  heard  it  he  marvelled," 

A  centurion,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  came  to  Jesus  with  a 
declaration  in  which  lay  delicately  couched  a  most  earnest  entreaty : 
"  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home,  sick  of  the  palsy,  grievously  tor- 
mented."    His  faith  had  apprehended  the  power  and  willingness  of 
Jesus  to  heal  the  sick. 

When  Jesus  answered  him  :  **  I  will  come  and  heal  him,"  the  centu- 
rion replied:  ''I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  my 
roof."  His  faith  had  apprehended  the  exalted,  the  sacred,  even  the  su- 
preme majesty  of  Jesus. 

The  centurion  adds :  **  Only  say  the  word,  and  my  servant  shall  be 
healed.  For  I  also  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  under  myself 
soldiers:  and  I  say  to  this  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to  another, 
Come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  servant.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it. " 
He  has  apprehended  the  absolute  authority  of  Jesus  over  being  and  life, 
and  his  ability  to  speak  the  creative  word. 

This  was  faith ;  faith  so  genuine  and  great,  that  Jesus  marvelled  at  it. 

If  we  will  diligently  study  this  story,  the  nature  of  faith  will  disclose 
itself  to  us  wondrously.  Men  say,  with  the  air  of  philosophers  and  oracles : 
" Man  is  not  responsible  for  his  beliefs;  convince  him  of  the  truth  of 
a  thing,  he  will  be  compelled  to  believe  it :  faith  is  the  necessary  and 
passive  assent  of  the  soul  to  what  has  been  conclusively  proved." 

We  need  make  no  requisition  upon  philosophy  and  logic  for  the  ref- 
utation of  these  statements.  The  centurion  of  Capernaum  has  already 
refuted  them.     He  has  made  it  plain  for  all  time  that  individuality  ex- 
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presses  itself  in  faith,  that  faith  is  volitional,  that  it  is  adventurous,  that 
it  has  capacity  of  insight,  that  it  is  a  discoverer,  that  it  quivers  with 
energy. 

As  Jesus,  the  Galilean  peasant,  was  in  Capernaum,  so  is  he  in  the 
world.  He  is  what  he  is.  He  discloses  himself  to  men,  but  not  wholly. 
He  gives  sufficient  hints  and  suggestions  of  what  he  is.  He  places 
himself  where  he  may  be  found,  and  sends  forth  voices  and  flashes  of 
light  for  the  guiding  of  men  to  himself.  He  refuses  to  compel  the  faith 
of  men  by  an  overpowering  demonstration  of  himself:  rather  he  gives 
opportunity  to  faith  to  seek  him,  to  find  him,  to  understand  him,  to  ap- 
propriate him.  In  this  way  he  puts  responsibility  upon  faith,  stimulates 
it  to  adventure  and  discovery,  educates  it,  invigorates  it. 

There  were  in  Capernaum  a  hundred  men  who  needed  Jesus  quite  as 
much  as  the  centurion  needed  him,  and  to  whom  he  had  revealed  him- 
self quite  as  fully  as  he  revealed  himself  to  the  centurion.  Yet,  while 
the  one  man  believed,  the  hundred  men  disbelieved. 

What  right  then  have  we  to  say  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  our 
beliefis?  that  faith  is  involuntary  assent  to  sufficient  evidence  and  conclu- 
sive demonstration  ?  Evidence  and  demonstration  do  not  alone  account 
for  faith  :  in  man  himself  must  be  found,  in  large  measure,  its  explana- 
tion. A  man  who  is  true-hearted,  who  improves  his  opportunities,  who 
makes  the  most  of  his  faculties,  who  follows  the  glimmering  path 
toward  the  source  of  light,  who  seeks  behind  the  sign  the  thing  signified. 
who  is  patient  and  brave,  is  a  man  of  faith.  He  is  a  man  of  faith  be- 
cause he  is  a  true  man.  Such  a  man,  sallying  forth  intrepidly,  discov- 
ering every  day  more  and  more,  will  at  last  lay  hold  intelligently  upon 
Him  who  is  the  original  and  supreme  object  of  faith,  and  possess  him 
forevermore.  For  it  is  the  office  of  faith  to  multiply  evidence  and  ac- 
complish demonstration. 

It  is  by  faith  that  continents  and  planets  are  discovered,  that  sciences 
and  philosophies  are  established  and  developed,  that  theologies  are 
clarified  and  spiritualized,  that  states  are  founded  and  exalted,  that  this 
old  world  of  sin  is  being  transfigured  into  the  new  world  of  righteous- 
ness. The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  is  literally  and 
ideally  true,  and  the  story  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum  both  inter- 
prets and  illustrates  it. 

Faith,  necessarily  the  outcome  of  fine  personality,  clairvoyant  and 
enterprising  and  irresistible,  works  wonders  in  the  world,  but  its  sub- 
limest  achievement  is  its  attainment  to  open  vision  of  the  grace  and 
glory  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  And  the  Son  of  God  looks  upon  it 
and  marvels. 

O  man  !  the  quality  of  thy  manhood  is  determined  by  thy  capacity 
or  incapacity  of  intelligent  and  heroic  faith. 

C.  B.  Crane. 

Concord i  N,  H. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  RESPONSE. 

In  the  recently  published  memoir  of  Macmillan,  the  publisher,  I 
find  the  following  significant  passage.  He  is  writing  to  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister  in  London,  to  explain  how  it  comes  about  that  he  now 
goes  to  the  Episcopal  church.  "  Very  soon,"  he  says,  "the  service  of 
the  church  became  very  attractive  to  me.  Its  extreme  beauty  more 
and  more  unfolded  itself  to  me.  It  seemed  so  true  to  my  nature  that 
my  whole  heart  could  find  utterance  there."  Macmillan,  let  me  note, 
was  converted  at  Cambridge,  and  joined,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Baptist 
church  in  that  city.  Place  by  the  side  of  this  passage  the  similar  experi- 
ence of  a  Presbyterian,  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen.  He  writes  to 
his  sister :  "  I  went  to  the  church  in  the  Temple  (London)  and  enjoyed 
the  peaceful  prayers  exceedingly.  I  really  prefer  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land service  to  any  that  I  know  ;  it  brings  us  all  so  much  into  one  and 
it  makes  the  minister  so  much  the  mouth  and  the  leader  of  the  people, 
instead  of  lifting  him  out  from  the  people  and  making  him  the  only 
doer  of  anything  in  the  church."  Such  statements  as  these  ought  not 
to  be  ignored.  Neither  Macmillan  nor  Erskine  was  predisposed  in  favor 
of  the  service  which  ultimately  attracted  them.  They  were  both  men 
of  rare  acuteness  of  mind  as  well  as  of  rare  goodness  of  heart.  My 
own  observation  induces  me  to  believe  that  they  express  in  these  extracts 
the  feelings  of  a  somewhat  large  number  of  worshippers  in  our  own 
churches.  The  time  is  ripe,  I  am  persuaded,  for  a  full  and  fearless 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  public  worship  as  we  are  accustomed  to  it. 
That  our  service  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  is,  I  think,  evident  enough. 
I  find  the  proof  of  this  in  defections  from  our  ranks,  in  the  absence  of 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  our  form  of  service,  in  the  fact,  to  which 
many  give  expression,  that  our  worship  leaves  the  worshipper  with  a 
sense  that  something  is  yet  lacking ;  and,  most  noticeable  of  all  signs, 
in  the  changes  in  our  service  from  the  severe  Puritan  form. 

I  share  with  the  sturdiest  Puritan  living,  with  my  friend  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dale,  for  example,  who  has  recently  written  on  the  subject,  in  the  dis- 
like to  a  liturgy.  Under  our  polity  no  liturgy  can  ever  carry  any  eccle- 
siastical authority ;  under  our  free  training  no  liturgy  can  ever  win  its 
way  to  our  hearts.  The  man  who  advocates  the  adoption  of  a  liturgy 
advocates  an  abandonment  of  the  Congregational  polity  and  of  the 
Baptist  principle. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  that  we  inquire  what  it  is  which,  lacking 
in  our  service,  is  found  by  so  many  devout  souls  in  the  service  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  what  I  fail  to 
find  in  the  service  as  it  is  carried  through  in  many  of  our  churches,  is 
the  element  of  Congregational  responsiveness.  It  was  the  discovery  of 
this  in  the  Church  of  England  service  that  attracted  Esrkinc  and  Mac- 
millan.    The  ministry  which  Macmillan  left  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church 
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ivas  richer  in  the  personal  influence  of  the  minister  than  any  other  of 
that  day  in  London,  and  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  promotion  of 
true  worship  in  the  hearts  of  the  congregation.  When  the  minister  is 
alive  to  the  immense  importance  of  doing  this,  and  when  he  is  specially 
gifted  with  unction,  the  responses  from  the  hearts  of  the  congregation 
will  be  full  and  free.  The  element  of  audible  expression,  however, 
will  still  be  lacking.  But  how  rare  this  unction  is  !  I  have  attended 
services  in  which,  while  the  sermon  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  there 
was  no  worship  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last.  The  music  was 
done  artistically  enough  by  the  choir.  The  prayers  were  intellectually 
respectable,  but  devotionally  barren.  The  congregation  never  uttered 
a  syllable,  and  were  never  encouraged  to  do  anything  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  the  service,  except,  indeed,  to  contribute  when  the  "  usual 
morning  offertory  "  was  taken. 

The  average  church  service  would  be  immediately  improved  if  our 
ministers  could  be  aroused  to  take  the  interest  that  it  demands  in  this 
matter  of  congregational  response,  and  to  provide  for  it  in  some  sim- 
ple and  satisfactory  way. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  at  once  infusing  the  responsive  ele- 
ment into  our  order  of  service.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  insist  upon 
congregational  singing.  If  the  singing  in  the  public  service  were  as 
hearty  and  as  general  as  it  is  in  the  prayer-meeting  one  step  would  be 
taken  in  the  right  direction.  Then  the  responsive  reading  of  the 
Psalms  might  be  introduced.  There  are  rhetorical  objections  to  the 
responsive  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  I  believe  that  there  are 
doctrinal  objections  also.  But  justice  is  done  to  the  Psalms  only  when  they 
are  treated  antiphonally.  The  congregation  can  readily  be  trained  to 
join  with  the  minister  in  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  Ten 
Commandments,  with  our  Lord's  summary  of  them,  might  with  much 
advantage  be  read  at  the  Sunday  morning  service,  and  a  congre- 
gational response  will  be  most  appropriate.  Evidently,  also,  the  peo- 
ple should  be  trained  to  say  amen  at  the  close  of  every  prayer. 

Now,  these  are  not  innovations.  Each  one  of  these  changes  has 
been  made  in  some  of  our  churches,  and  I  hear  of  nothing  but  satis- 
furtion  and  comfort  in  the  result. 

But  my  main  purpose  is  not  to  go  into  details,  so  much  as  to  urge 
upon  our  ministers,  and  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  public  worship 
in  our  churches,  the  imperative  necessity  for  meeting  this  craving  for 
congregational  response.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  a  craving  which  is 
wholesome,  hopeful,  natural.  If  we  ignore  or  despise  it,  we  shall  de- 
serve to  suffer.  If  we  give  ourselves  to  a  devout  consideration  of  its 
meaning,  and  of  the  principle  which  it  expresses,  we  can  make  our  ser- 
vice rich  in  all  the  elements  of  true  Christian  worship. 

T.  Harwood  Pattison. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
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PROMISE  TO  THE  CRUCIFIED  ROBBER. 
Exegesis  of  Luke  23  :  43. 

"And  He  said  to  him  :  Verily  I  say  to  thee,  to-day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  Koi  cIttcv  avrd-  ^Afifp/  om  Akyu^  ci/^pov  fier'  e/wv  ley 
ev  T^  TrafxiSelaij.  (Revised  Greek.)  Et  dixit  illi  Jesus :  Amen  dico  tibi, 
hodie  mecum  eris  in  paradiso.     (Latin  Vulgate.) 

The  prayer  of  the  robber  on  the  cross,  and  the  Saviour's  response 
thereto,  form  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  subject  for  our  consider- 
ation. They  practically  show  us  the  wonderful  love  of  God  in  saving 
a  sinner,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  way  in  which  He  saves.  This 
state  criminal  has  been  worse  than  '*a  thief,"  as  our  common  version 
terms  him;  i.  e.,  one  who  takes  your  property  without  your  knowledge 
or  consent.  He  has  been  a  Aj/trr^f  (Mat.  27:38,  44),  a  rodder,  a  p/un- 
derer;  one  who  seizes  your  property  before  your  eyes  and  hurries  it 
away,  threatens  you  if  you  make  any  resistance,  and  does  not  scruple 
even  to  murder  you  in  order  to  gain  his  object.  Yet  this  great  sinner, 
to  whose  request  Jesus  so  graciously  responds,  has  become  humble 
^n^ penitent ;  for  he  has  just  confessed  :  "  We  indeed y«j//y,"  i.  e.,  are 
"in  the  same  condemnation"  (v.  40) ;  "for  we  receive  the  due  reward 
of  our  deeds."  Ver.  41.  He  also  Yi?LS  faith  in  Christ ;  for  he  declares  : 
"But  this  man  has  done  nothing  amiss  "  (v.  41);  and  \iG prays  to  Jesus, 
the  divine  "  Saviour,"  as  his  Saviour. 

His  prayer  is:  "Jesus,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  in  thy 
kingdom."  Ver.  42.  ^Irjoov,  fivffaBtiri  fwv  brav  i/jBrf^  h  t^  jiaoi'kElq  aov. 
(Revised  Greek. ^  The  words  of  this  prayer  show  that  he  has  a  won- 
derful, newly-found  faith  in  Jesus,  and  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  His  "kingdom."  Both  Jesus  and  himself  are  hanging  on  a 
cross  as  malefactors,  condemned  by  process  of  civil  law,  and  having 
before  them  the  prospect  of  speedy  death.  The  death  of  the  body  he 
has  no  hope  of  escaping.  But  believing  in  Jesus  as  an  innocent  suf- 
ferer, and  the  Son  of  God,  he  has  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  tomb,  and 
of  a  "  kingdom  "  to  be  established  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  into  which  the 
salvation  through  Christ  will  bring  him.  And  he  has  such  confidence 
in  the  power  and  love  of  Jesus  as  the  "  Saviour,"  that  all  he  asks  is,  to 
be  remembered  by  Him  "whenever  He  comes  in,"  or,  "into.  His 
kingdom  ;"  brav  IWrfg  ev  Tf,  with  KACQRXArAn  unc®  al  omn'***  a  b  q  Or 
Eus  Chr,  Ti  Tr  Al  Wt"«f ;  eif  tj^,  with  BL  its  yg  Or  Hil  etc,  Tr'"^   Wt. 

"  And  He  said  to  him."  Though  in  the  agonies  of  the  cross  and 
of  approaching  death,  how  promptly  and  feelingly  Jesus  responds  to 
the  prayer  of  this  now  penitent  and  believing  man  !  And  shall  not 
this  response  under  such  circumstances  encourage  the  prayer  of  peni- 
tence and  faith  in  our  day  of  gospel  light  and  privileges  ?  Besides, 
God  has  promised  to  grant  speedy  and  gracious  answers  to  such, 
prayer. 
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"  Verily  I  say  to  thee."  The  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  have  it, 
*^  Anun\  say  to  thee;"  'A/ii^,  ]pw.  The  Hebrew  p^  as  an  adjec- 
tive is  defined)  firm^  stable^  such  as  one  may  safely  lean  upon  ;  hence 
metaphorically,  faithful^  trustworthy ^  sure ;  and  as  an  adverb,  verily, 
truly,  certainly.  Whenever  our  Saviour  uses  this  word,  he  calls  our 
attention  to  something  of  importance  to  us,  and  assures  us  of  its  faith- 
fulness and  truth. 

**  Tihday,**  Some  persons  in  our  day,  who  teach  the  unconscious 
state  of  the  dead  from  the  time  of  their  death  to  their  resurrec  tion, 
place  the  comma  after  **  to-day,"  so  as  to  make  the  adverb  **  to-day  " 
qualify  the  preceding  verb  "  say,"  instead  of  the  following  verb  "  shalt 
be."  And  then,  since  our  English  version  reads,  **  shalt  thou  be," 
they  take  the  liberty  to  read  the  sentence  interrogatively  :  '*  Shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise  ?"  But  in  the  Greek  text  there  is  no  sign  of 
a  question ;  of  which  truth  we  find  ample  proof  in  this  very  chapter. 
Inverse  3,  Pilate  asks  Jesus:  **  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?" 
Greek,  Zh  el  6  ^oikeh^  rCtv  *l(iv6a'njv\  Also,  "  Thou  sayest."  l.v7^yEiq. 
Rather  with  the  marginal  pointing  of  Wescott  and  Hort :  2i'  Xf>e/f  ; 
"Dost  thou  say  it?"  (Compare  John  18  :  33,  34.)  Verse  39,  '*  Art  not 
ikeu  the  Christ  ?  Save  thyself  and  us. "  Ot'vr/  (n>  el  6  Xpiardc  ;  Revised 
Greek.  Verse  40,  **  Dost  thou  not  even  fear  God?"  OvSe  (^o^  av  rdv 
dt&v ;  See  also  Luke  7 :  19,  20;  10:  15  Revised  Greek ;  16  :  7  ;  17:8; 
22  :  70;  24  :  18.  Therefore  with  neither  the  personal  pronoun  a/,  nor 
any  other  interrogative  sign,  the  Greek  text  can  not  be  read  as  a  ques- 
tion. The  preceding  words,  "Verily  I  say  to  thee,"  are  also  not  in 
harmony  with  the  interrogative  rendering.  And  such  an  understand- 
ing of  Jesus*  words  would  have  been  adapted  to  discourage  the  penitent 
robber,  and  make  him  feel  as  if  there  was  no  mercy  or  pardon  for  him. 

But  the  strange  pointing  which  makes  "  to-day"  qualify  the  verb 
"  say,"  is  no  new  thing.  The  oldest  Syriac  copy  of  the  Gospels,  thought 
to  have  been  written  in  the  fifth  century,  according  to  Tischendorf 
reads  :  rnifupov  bri  fxrr"  efiov,  "  1  say  to  thee  to-day,  /hat  thou  shalt  be 
with  me."  Hesychius,  of  the  fourth  or  of  the  sixth  century,  says : 
Tn^f  fiev  oirrug  avaytvuaKovaiv  'Afi^'  Atyu  aoi  <T////f/joi',  Kat  iiirooTi^onotv  elra 
iKD^fiovaiv^bTi  fter*  Ffwv  iay  h  ru  napadeitj^f),  "Some  indeed  read  thus: 
"  Verily  I  say  to  thee  to-day,'  and  put  a  point;  then  they  go  on,  '  that 
with  me  thou  shalt  be  in  paradise. ' "  Scholiasts  have  also  noted  on  the 
Greek  manuscripts  237  239  and  254  :  "  Others  do  violence  to  the  thing 
spoken ;  for  they  say  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  words  pointed:  *  Verily 
I  say  to  thee  to-day  ;*  then  they  bear  it  on  thus:  *  with  me  thou  shalt 
be,* "  etc.  Theophylact,  of  the  eleventh  century,  makes  the  same  re- 
mark. 

Such  pointing  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  and  none  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent Christian  scholars  have  adopted  it.  In  the  whole  Bible  I  find  not 
one  instance  in  which  "to-day"  is  used  to  qualify  the  verb  "say"  in 
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the  present  tense.  Nor  is  there  any  rucessity  for  it,  unless  where  **  to- 
day "  is  somehow  contrasted  with  some  other  past  or  future  time.  The 
true  pointing  is  illustrated  and  corroborated  by  Heb.  3:7,  **  Wherefore, 
even  as  the  Holy  Spirit  saith  :  *  To-day  if  ye  shall  hear  his  voice  ; '  " 
«ca&G)c  7JkyEi  rh  irvevfM  rb  dylov.  X^fiepm'  eav  pui^r/^  arrov  aicovar/Te.  A/^w  may 
be  followed  by  an  objective  phrase  beginning  either  with  or  without  on. 
For  examples  see  Luke  4:21,  22,  23,  24,  25. 

Read  and  understood  as  Jesus  intended,  and  as  it  actually  means, 
"  Verily  I  say  to  theei  to-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise,"  how 
exactly  does  this  gracious  response  meet,  and  how  immediately  and  fully 
does  it  satisfy,  the  new  cravings  of  the  believing  penitent's  heart !  He 
has  not  to  wait  till  Christ  shall  finish  his  mediatorial  work,  and  come  in 
the  power  and  glory  of  His  eternal  "  kingdom;"  but  even  **  to-day," 
in  his  own  personal,  disembodied  state,  he  shall  be  ''in  paradise  with  " 
his  adored  Redeemer  and  Saviour  ! 

"  In  paradise ^^^  ev  r^  napaAeiotf).  In  the  Greek  Septuagint  the  word 
irapadeiaog  is  used  in  twenty  different  passages  to  designate  the  garden  of 
Eden,    and    translates  the    Hebrew    word  13,   gan,    meaning    garden. 

The  Latin  Vulgate  also  uses  the  word  paradisus  in  those  passages.  In 
both  these  versions  ny"U  gan-ng^dhem,  "  garden  of  Eden,"  is  trans- 
lated '*  garden  of  pleasure;"  TrapdSeiaoc  ry^  rpu^^f,  paradisus  voluptatis. 
The  word  "paradise"  is  of  Oriental  origin,  and  appears  in  Sanscrit 
as  paradesha ;    Armenian,   pardes ;    Hebrew,  DT^O  pardes ;      Syriac, 

paradisa;  Arabic,  firdaiis.  Gesenius  defines  the  Hebrew  pardes,  a 
"park,  place  planted  with  trees;  "  the  Sanscrit  paradesha,  **  a  land  ele- 
vated and  cultivated  ;  the  Armenian  pardes,  "  a  garden  or  park  around 
the  house,  planted  for  use  and  ornament ;  "  and  says  the  Greek  word 
irapddeiao^  is  "applied  to  the  pleasure  gardens  and  parks  with  wild  ani- 
mals around  the  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,"  and  quotes  the 
Greek  writer  Xenophon  as  authority. 

Pardes  occurs  three  times  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  It  is  used 
twice  by  King  Solomon,  and  once  by  Nehemiah.  In  Ecclesiastes  2:5, 
Solomon  says:  "I  made  me  gardens  and  parks;"  common  version, 
"gardens  and  orchards,"  Hebrew,  D^Dl"lD1  H'fSJ  gannoth  upharde- 

sim,  "and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  oi fruit, ^^  In  Canticles 
4:13,  he  says:   "Thy  shoots  are  an  orchard,"  or,  "park  [D"1"1D   par- 

d6s]  oi pomegranates,  with  precious.^«/y. "  In  all  three  passages,  the 
Septuagint  translates  pardes  by  irap66eiffoc. 

Also  in  Gen.  2:8-10,  we  read:  "  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  gar- 
den eastward,  in   Eden,"   jljg^'U  gan-b'ngehen,    garden    in    Eden  ; 

Greek,  irap&deioov  h  'Edifij  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had 
formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every 
trt^  Xh2X  IS  pleasant  to  the  sight  3Xid  good  for  food;  the  tree  of  life  also 
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in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden. "  The  language 
of  Balaam  respecting  the  tents  of  Israel,  in  Num.  24:6,  the  seventy 
Greek  translators  give  thus:  "As  if  shaded  woody  valleys,  and  as  if 
parks,  itati  irapddeitroi,  Hebrew,  H'IBJPj  k'ghannoth,  as  in  Eccl.  2:5,  preced- 
ing paragraph,  from  the  feminine  form  n3j  gannah,  a  garden,  English 

version,  "gardens  by  the  river  side."  Isaiah  1:30  they  translate: 
*'  For  they  shall  be  as  a  terebiinth,"  turpentine  tree,  "with  its  leaves 
cast  off,  and  as  a    park,"  cif  Trap66eiao^,  Hebrew,  n3^D^  ukh'ghannah» 

English  vn.,  "a  garden  that  hath  fto  water."  And  Jer.  29:5  they 
translate:  "Build  ye  houses,  and  dwell  in  them;  and  plant  ye  parks; 
rrapaSeiaovc,  Hebrew,    Y)')^}  ghannoth,  English  vn.,  **  gardens,  and  eat 

the /rui/s  of  them." 

Summarizing  what  we  have  now  been  over,  we  get  the  full  Old  Tes- 
tament idea  of  "paradise,"  as  being  a  fertile,  well-watered  piece  of  land, 
planted  with  beautiful  shade  trees,  and  with  trees  affording  a  variety  of 
wholesome  and  refreshing  fruits.  Hence  to  the  inspiring  beauty,  the 
healthful  air  and  the  cooling  shade  of  our  modem  park,  it  added  the 
idea  of  wholesome  and  delicious  fruits.  And  in  the  garden,  or  park,  of 
Eden,  the  real  "paradise  of  pleasure,"  there  was  superadded  "  the  tree 
oflifeJ'^  When,  therefore,  Jesus  said  to  the  believing  penitent  on  the 
cross,  "  Thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise,"  he  meant  to  convey  the 
idea :  "  Thou  shalt  be  in  a  place  of  conscious  enjoyment,  in  loving  and 
delightful  communion  with  me  ! " 

This  explains  why  the  toiling  and  persecuted  Paul  declares:  "  I  am 
in  a  strait  between  the  two,  having  the  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ ;  for  it  is  very  far  better."  Phil.  1:23.  And  again,  in  2  Cor. 
5:6-8,  "  Knowing  that,  while  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  arc  absent 
from  the  Lord  (for  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight) ;  we  are  of  good 
courage,  and  are  willing,"  or  "  are  well  pleased  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body^  and  to  be  at  home  with  the  Lord" 

These  considerations  and  Scripture  facts  prove,  that  the  believer's 
souly  or  spirit,  which  thinks,  feels,  reasons,  discerns  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  has  personal  consciousness  in  all  these  acts,  can  have  a 
conscious  existence,  and  a  happy  and  continued  exercise  of  its  faculties, 
apart  from  the  body.  It  may  also  joyfully  anticipate  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  the  redemption  of  the  body,  and  the  holy  and  glorious 
"entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 

Christ."    2  Pet.  1:1 1. 

C.  W.  Waterhouse. 
Laiewoodf  N,  J,,  Dec,  1885. 
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VII. 

REVIEW   OF   CURRENT   LITERATURE. 

A.     THEOLOGICAL    LITERATURE. 
I.     THEOLOGICAL    ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology.  On  the  basis  of  Hagen- 
bach.  By  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  andJoH.v  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  Svo. 
pp.  596.     New  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt,  1884. 

Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology.  Based  on  Hagenbach  and 
Kraath.  By  Revere  Franklin  Weidner,  M.  A.  Part  I.  Intro- 
duction and  Exegetical  Theology.  i2mo.  pp.  184.  Philadelphia:  H. 
B.  Garner,  1885. 

Encyclopedia  of  Theology.  By  Dr.  J.  F.  Rabiger,  Ordinary  Professor 
of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Breslaa.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  John 
Macpherson,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  430,  431.  Edinbargh  :  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  1885. 

Handbuch  der  Theologischen  Wissenschaften  in  Encyklopadischer 
Darstellung.  \  on  Otto  Zockler,  3  vols.  pp.  684,  772,  612.  Nord- 
lingen,  1884. 

Professor  Huxley's  definition  of  an  educated  man  is,  one  who 
knows  something  of  everything,  and  everything  of  something.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  this  is  an  ideal  all  but  impossible  of 
realization,  yet  one  to  be  set  before  himself  by  every  man.  The 
principle  of  division  of  labor  applies  to  intellectual  as  well  as  to  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  and  specialization  is  necessary  for  the  most  gifted 
man  who  wishes  to  make  any  impression  on  the  thought  and  life 
of  the  world.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  any  man,  in  the  space 
of  a  lifetime,  to  master  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge, 
as  was  actually  done  three  centuries  ago.  It  is  not  even  possible 
for  any  man  now  to  reach  e<jual  proficiency  in  all  the  departments 
into  which  a  single  science  is  divided.  And  of  no  science  is  this 
more  true  than  of  theology.  The  day  has  long  since  gone  by  when  a 
man  could  be,  as  Calvin  was,  the  first  exegete  and  the  first  systematic 
theologian  of  his  generation.  The  man  who  takes  all  knowledge  for  his 
province  in  these  latter  days  will  end  by  having  no  province  at  all ;  he 
will  be  surpassed  in  each  department  by  some  one  who  is  on  the  whole 
his  inferior,  but  who  has  devoted  himself  to  doing  one  thing  well,  and 
has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  his  specialty. 
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But  there  is  a  practical  danger  in  this  specialization  of  knowledge  if 
it  is  pished  to  an  extreme.  It  is  well  to  know  everything  of  something, 
but  the  other  half  of  the  definition  of  an  educated  man  should  not  be 
forgotten ;  it  is  equally  necessary  to  know  something  of  everything — of 
everything,  at  least,  that  is  intimately  related  to  one's  specialty.  Thus 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  successful  student  of  Historical  The- 
ology if  he  is  not  fairly  well  read  in  Exegetical  Theology  ;  he  cannot  do 
the  best  work  as  a  systematic  theologian  without  a  thorough  grounding 
in  both  Exegetical  and  Historical  Theology ;  and  unless  he  has  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  Scriptures,  of  Christian  history  and  of 
Christian  doctrine,  he  is  likely  to  go  far  astray  in  what  is  known  as 
Practical  Theology.  Breadth  without  depth,  of  course,  means  shallow- 
ness ;  but  depth  without  breadth  means  narrowness — both  are  to  be 
avoided  as  equal  sources  of  error. 

Works  on  Theological  Encyclopedia,  or  a  general  survey  of  theo- 
logical science  and  literature,  have  their  uses  both  for  the  beginner  and 
for  the  more  mature  scholar.  The  beginner  needs  them  as  an  introduc- 
tion and  a  guide.  The  scholar  needs  now  and  then  to  bring  himself 
abreast  of  the  discoveries  that  are  making  in  other  departments  than  his 
chosen  one,  to  take  his  bearings  and  s^orienUr^  as  the  French  say. 
Such  surveys  may  be  made  according  to  either  of  two  methods  :  They 
may  be  a  classification,  more  or  less  critical,  of  the  literature  of  the  vari- 
ous departments,  leaving  the  reader  to  go  to  the  books  themselves  for 
further  knowledge;  or  they  may  besides  this  aim  at  giving  a  summary 
of  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  in  the  various  departments.  The  first 
has  been  called  the  formal^  the  latter  the  material  method.  Each 
method  has  its  advantages — and  its  disadvantages.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  material  method,  providing  the  work  is  well  done,  will  pro- 
duce the  most  valuable  results.  Of  the  four  works  named  above,  two 
pursue  substantially  the  formal,  and  two  the  material  method.  A  brief 
critical  description  of  each  is  all  that  we  can  attempt  here. 

The  work  of  Drs.  Crooks  and  Hurst  is  avowedly  **  on  the  basis  of 
Hagenbach."  Hagenbach's  Encyklop'ddie  und  Methodologie  der  Theo- 
logischenWissenshaften^  the  tenth  edition  of  which  was  published  in  Leip- 
zig in  1880,  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  hand-books  of  the- 
ological literature  ever  published.  It  is  learned,  evangelical,  and  compre- 
hensive, so  far  as  German  literature  is  concerned.  Its  chief  defect  is 
that  it  is  not  critical.  This  defect  we  had  a  right  to  expect  would  be 
remedied  by  the  American  editors  who  undertook  to  give  it  an  English 
dress.  The  title  they  selected  warrants  this  expectation,  as  well  as  their 
reputation  for  wide  and  exact  scholarship.  They  have  chosen,  how- 
ever,  to  give  us  little  more  than  a  close  translation  of  the  original,  with 
some  additions  to  the  literature  from  American  and  English  sources^ 
These  additions  are  quite  as  uncritical  as  the  original  work.  The  be- 
ginner is  given  no  help  of  any  consequence  in  threadinghis  way  throughi 
this  wilderness  of  books  that  he  finds  catalogued  by  the  author. 
A  few  works  regarded  as  especially  good  are  marked  by  an  asterisk,. 
and  this  meager  information  is  actually  all  the  criticism  that  is  attempt- 
ed in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  When  the  book  was  first  published 
it  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  English,  and  as  such  became  indis- 
pensable to  every  student  of  theology  who  could  not  read  German 
easily.  It  is  still  the  only  book  that  covers  the  whole  ground,  but  it. 
will  be  superseded  in  a  little  while  by  the  much  more  satisfactory  trea- 
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tise  of  Professor  Weidner.  This  too  is  based  on  Hagenbach,  supple- 
mented by  the  unpublished  lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  Krauth,  but  the 
author  has  followed  no  authority  slavishly.  While  adhering  in  the  main 
to  the  principles  and  classification  of  Hagenbach,  and  doing  little  more 
than  give  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  books  in  the  various  departments,  he 
has  made  this  catalogue  truly  critical.  No  book  is  named  without  some 
brief  account  of  its  contents  and  an  estimate  of  its  value.  This  estimate 
would  not  always  command  the  assent  of  other  scholars — in  all  criticism 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  personal  equation  and  the  dogmatic 
presuppositions  of  the  writer — but  his  judgments  are  honest,  intelligent, 
and  not  to  be  reversed  without  careful  weighing  of  the  reasons  on  both 
sides.  The  author,  being  a  resident  of  this  country,  without  disparag- 
ing the  German  literature  of  which  he  is  fully  master,  is  aware  that 
books  worthy  of  consideration  have  been  written  in  the  English 
language,  and  that  these  ought  to  have  due  consideration  in  a  hand-book 
intended  for  the  use  of  English-speaking  students.  Fully  half  of  the 
works  cited,  therefore,  are  in  the  vernacular.  This  fact  alone  makes 
the  volume  most  useful  to  the  ordinary  student.  If  we  may  judge  of 
the  whole  from  the  instalment  that  has  been  published,  it  will  be  when 
completed  a  very  satisfactory  and  complete  guide  for  the  theological 
student. 

Dr.  Rabiger's  treatise  is  one  of  much  greater  pretensions.  He 
sharply  criticises  the  formal  method  of  Theological  Encyclopedia,  and 
with  quite  a  flourish  adopts  the  material  method.  This,  as  we  have 
already  conceded,  is  the  more  satisfactory  method  if  it  is  skilfully  ustd. 
But  it  is  evident  that  no  one  man  can  do  the  work  well  according  to  this 
method.  It  is  possible  for  a  diligent  student  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  titles  of  the  best  books  in  the  various  departments,  and  even  to 
estimate  their  relative  importance  with  fair  accuracy,  especially  if  he  is 
aided  by  the  advice  of  experts.  But  to  add  to  this  a  history  of  each 
department  «ind  an  epitome  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  the 
several  lines  of  investigation,  demands  an  extent  of  learning  that  even 
the  most  erudite  German  does  not  possess.  Dr.  Rabiger  has  done 
extremely  well,  all  things  considered,  especially  in  his  treatment  of 
dogmatics.  In  Exegetical  Theology  he  is  less  satisfactory,  and  in  Histori- 
cal Theology  worst  of  all.  Failure  is  inevitable  when  a  man  attempts 
a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  the  most  gifted.  Another  defect  in  Dr. 
Rabiger's  work  is  that  its  references  to  the  literature  are  too  meagre  to 
make  it  a  useful  guide  to  the  beginner,  though  it  will  be  a  stimulating 
book  for  the  pastor  and  the  scholar.  A  still  more  serious  defect  than 
either  of  these,  however,  is  the  tone  of  rationalism  that  pervades  thf 
discussion  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  teaching.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  author  would  be  classed  among  the  rationalists  in  his  own  country, 
but  he  has  certainly  imbibed  enough  of  their  spirit  to  be  an  unsatisfac- 
tory guide  for  those  who  reverently  and  honestly,  without  any  mental 
reservation,  accept  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  man, 
and  its  teachings  as  an  infallible  standard  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
work  is  objectionable  rather  in  the  general  spirit  and  tone  than 
in  specific  statements.  The  defect  is  felt  by  the  reader,  yet  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  frame  a  satisfactory  indictment  by  quotation  of  single 
sentences  or  paragraphs.  The  defect  is  not  the  less  real  because  it 
eludes  analysis. 

Dr.   Z6ckler*s  work  is  without  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  and 
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accurate  treatise  that  has  been  published  on  Theological  Encyclopedia. 
The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  general  introduction  and  Exegetical 
Theology.  Under  the  latter  head  the  following  subjects  are  treated : 
introduction  to  the  old  Testament,  by  Professor  H.  L.  Strack,  of  Berlin ; 
Archaeology  and  History  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  Professor  F.  W.  Schultz,  of  Breslaw ;  Introduction  to 
-the  New  Testament  and  Biblical  History  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
Professor  H.  Schultze,  of  Rostock ;  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  Professor  R.  F.  Grau,  of  Konigsberg;  Canonics  and  Hermeneu- 
tics,  by  Professor  W.  Volck,  of  Dorpat.  The  second  volume  is  given  to 
Histoiical  and  a  part  of  Systematic  Theology.  To  the  former  the 
contributors  are  Dr.  Zockler,  Professor  Victor  Schultze,  of  Leipzig,  and 
Professor  Von  Sch6ele,  of  Upsala.  To  Systematic  Theology  the  con- 
tributors are  Professors  Kiibel,  of  Tiibingen,  Cremer  and  Zockler,  of 
Greifewald,  and  Luthardt  of  Leipzig.  In  Practical  Theology  we  find  the 
names  ofProfessorsZezschwitz  of  Erlan gen,  Plath,  of  Berlin,  Harnack,  of 
Dorpat,  and  Pastor  Schaefer,  of  Altona.  The  principle  on  which  the 
work  is  put  together  is  that  each  department  shall  be  treated  by  an 
•expert  or  experts,  who  are  recognized  authorities  on  the  theme  for  which 
the  editor  has  chosen  them.  Their  work  is  subject  to  such  oversight 
and  revision  by  Dr.  Zockler  as  gives  the  book  unity  of  design  and  pro- 
portion of  parts.  The  result  is  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  could 
be  written  by  no  other  method.  The  general  tone,  though  not  quite 
up  to  American  standards  of  orthodoxy,  is  open  to  far  less  objection 
than  that  of  Rabiger.  An  American  or  English  edition  of  the  work, 
with  the  literature  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  best  books  in  the 
English  language,  especially  those  in  Exegetical  Theology,  would  make 
as  satisfactory  a  guide  to  the  study  of  theological  literature  as  could 
be  desired.  The  house  of  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  students  of  theology  are  already  so  deeply  indebted,  have  prom- 
ised to  add  such  a  translation  to  their  **  Foreign  Theological  Library." 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 
ii.  exegetical  theology. 

The  Pentateuch :  Its  Origin  and  Stractare.  An  Examination  of  Recent 
Theories.  By  Edwin  Cone  Bisseix,  D.D.  Professor  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  8vo.  pp. 
iv.-4-484.     New  York:   Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  1885. 

This  book,  like  Professor  Green's  The  Hebrew  Feasts^  is  an  attempt 
to  show  the  falsity  of  those  late  theories  in  Biblical  Criticism  which  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  name  of  **the  Wellhausen  Hypothesis." 
It  consists  substantially  of  ten  independent  but  closely  related  papers,  of 
which  six  have  already  appeared  in  print  in  other  forms.  These  last 
papers,  however,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  have  all  been  carefully 
revised,  and  to  some  of  them  considerable  additions  have  been  made. 
The  old  and  the  new  material  in  the  book  have  been  combined,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  following  plan  : 

In  Paper  I.  which  is  called  Introductory,  we  are  presented  with  a 
good  and  full  statement  of  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  so-called 
New  Criticism,  and  of  the  results  which  it  involves.  The  fundamental 
canons  are  reviewed  and  criticised ;  and  we  are  shown  what  are  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  both  its  canons  and  its  conclusions. 
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No  better  statement  of  these  matters,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  yet  appeared 
in  any  work  in  the  English  language. 

Paper  II.  is  a  historical  sketch  of  the  course  of  Old  Testament 
Criticism  from  the  time  of  Aben  Ezra  in  the  1 2th  century  to  the  present 
day.  At  the  close  of  this  paper  are  presented  the  general  reasons  why 
the  latest  phase  of  this  criticism,  the  Wellhausen  Hypothesis,  must  be 
considered,  like  the  other  forms  which  have  preceded  it,  a  mere  theor>' 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

In  Paper  III.  the  author  goes  more  into  detail  in  showing  how 
untenable  is  the  Wellhausen  Hypothesis.  This  theory  professes  to- 
analyze  the  Hexateuch  into  its  constituent  parts  upon  the  basis  of  what 
it  considers  two  fundamental  facts ;  and  these  are  ( i )  the  Hexateuch 
itself  when  carefully  examined  resolves  itself  into  distinct  legal  codes, 
presenting  a  constantly  developing  system  of  legislation,  and  (2)  the 
phenomena  of  the  Israelitish  history  are  altogether  in  harmony  with 
such  a  developing  legislation,  and  are  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  ad- 
mitting its  existence.  These  two  principles  may  be  established,  it  is 
claimed,  by  considering  the  facts  that  appear  in  connection  with  the  five 
following  elements  of  the  religion  of  Israel:  (i)  The  Place  of  Worship,. 
(2)  The  Sacrifice,  (3)  The  Feasts,  (4)  the  Priests  and  Levites,  (5)  The 
provision  made  for  the  support  of  Priests  and  Levites.  The  attempt  of 
our  author  is  to  show  that  a  sound  exegesis  of  the  related  passages  in 
both  codes  and  history,  will  prove  that  the  two  fundamental  facts  on 
which  the  Wellhausen  Hypothesis  rests  do  not  exist,  and  that  therefore 
the  theory  itself  is  false. 

In  Paper  IV.  the  examination  in  detail  is  continued,  but  in  a  some- 
what different  direction.  According  to  the  Wellhausen  Hypothesis,  the 
Pentateuch  codes  are  the  outcome  of  a  developing  system,  and  belong 
to  different  periods  in  their  development.  The  code  of  Deuteronomy 
stands  in  the  development  between  the  code  of  Exodus  and  the  so-called 
Priests*  Code  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Accordingly,  the 
laws  that  appear  in  Deuteronomy  only  will  bear  in  themselves  the  evi- 
dence that  they  are  but  steps  in  a  series,  and  will  have  the  character  of 
legislation  belonging  to  a  transitional  epoch.  But,  in  our  author's  study 
of  these  laws,  he  fails  to  find  any  such  evidence  or  character  as  the  theory 
demands,  and  so  feels  compelled  to  reject  the  theory  in  which  such  a 
demand  is  an  essential  factor. 

In  Paper  V.  our  author  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  in  Paper 
IV.  from  his  examination  in  their  case,  of  the  "  Laws  Repeated  and 
Modified  in  Deuteronomy." 

In  Paper  VI.  we  have  a  study  of  the  "  Laws  Peculiar  to  the  Priests' 
Code."  Here  we  are  first  of  all  shown  that  what  is  known  of  the  liter- 
ature and  customs  of  contemporaneous  peoples,  make  it  altogether  pro- 
bable that  if  Moses  was  and  did  what  the  historical  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch represent  him  to  have  been  and  to  have  done,  some  such  legisla- 
tion as  that  of  the  Priests*  Code  would  have  originated  with  him,  and 
have  been  given  to  the  people  by  him.  Then,  by  an  examination  of 
the  laws  that  are  found  only  in  the  Priests*  Code,  our  author  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  in  these  laws  themselves,  or  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  that  they  originated  in  any 
later  age  than  that  of  Moses. 

In  Paper  VI 1.  the  argument  turns  from  the  negative  to  the  positive. 
This  paper  seeks  to  establish  the  unity  and  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
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Book  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  first  shown  how  widely  divergent  and  con- 
tradictory are  the  opinions  of  the  critics  who  deny  the  Mosaic  authorship. 
Then  the  positive  evidence  is  set  before  us.  This  consists  in  ( i )  the 
Unity  of  Plan,  and  Homogeneousness  of  its  Language,  and  (2)  the 
Nature  of  its  Outward  Form  and  Internal  Spirit. 

In  Paper  VIII.  is  discussed  the  relation  of  the  pre-exilian  prophets  to 
the  Priests'  Code.  The  Wellhausen  Hypothesis  holds  that  these  pro- 
phets antedated  that  code.  This  view  is  maintained  on  two  grounds, 
(i)  the  prophets  are  silent  in  regard  to  the  demands  of  the  Priests'  Code, 
and  (2)  they  show  a  decided  hostility  to  all  animal  sacrifices.  These 
grounds  our  author,  by  an  exegesis  of  related  passages,  strives  to  show  to 
be  untenable. 

Paper  IX.  considers  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Historical  Books. 
If  the  books  of  Chronicles  are  genuine  history,  it  is  first  shown,  the 
Wellhausen  Hypothesis  at  once  became  an  impossibility.  Yet  even 
August  Dillman  allows  that  the  Chronicles  are  to  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy historical  records.  Chronicles  aside,  however,  the  other  histor- 
ical books  show  by  their  contents  that  they  are  antedated  by  all  the  Pen- 
tateuch codes  in  all  their  essential  features.  This  will  appear  if  we 
consider  ( i )  The  Moral  Atmosphere  and  Point  of  View  of  the  History, 
{2)  The  Uniformity  of  the  Fundamental  Ideas  of  both  the  Historical 
Books,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  and  (3)  The  Universality  of 
the  Outlook  in  the  Historical  Books  from  the  very  first.  To  this  is  to 
be  added  the  fact  that  the  Historical  Books  contain  many  references, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  Pentateuch  on  the  work  of  Moses.  Nor 
is  the  historical  treatment  of  the  apparent  transgressions  of  the  laws  of 
the  Pentateuch  any  evidence  of  the  non-Mosaic  origin  of  these  laws. 
In  this  chapter  our  author  makes  very  clear  one  great  weakness  and 
danger  of  the  New  Criticism,  its  constant  tendency  to  construct  history 
to  fit  a  theory,  and  then  to  reconstruct  the  text,  on  no  other  ground 
than  that  of  the  critic's  individual  judgment  or  guess,  to  suit  the  con- 
structed history.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  criticism  is  allowed  to  consist 
in  ringing  changes  at  will  on  these  three  elements,  the  end  is  not  yet, 
nor  even  by  and  by. 

In  Paper  X.  the  evidence  of  the  Psalms  is  taken  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  completed  Pentateuch  before  the  time  of  the  exile.  Three  princi- 
ples are  to  guide  us,  our  author  claims,  in  considering  this  evidence, 
(1)  the  larger  nucleus  of  the  Psalm  collection,  if  not  the  bulk  of  it,  orig- 
inated with  David  and  his  immediate  successors,  (2)  the  titles  are  to  be 
accepted  unless  contrary  evidence  can  be  adduced,  and  (3)  the  spirit 
and  teaching  of  the  whole  collection  are  to  be  regarded  as  well  as  the 
special  contents  of  the  single  Psalms.  On  this  basis  are  then  brought 
under  consideration  (i)  Verbal  Correspondence,  (2)  Allusions  to  the 
Fundamental  Facts  of  the  History  in  the  Pentateuch,  (3)  The  Impress 
left  by  the  Law  itself,  (4)  The  Presence  of  the  Most  Fundamental  and 
Characteristic  Principles  of  the  Israelitish  Religion,  and  (5)  The  Reve- 
lations of  the  personal  character  of  the  writers.  All  these  matters  are  of 
such  a  sort  as  to  convince  our  author  that  they  presuppose  an  existing 
Pentateuch. 

Following  these  ten  papers,  and  numbered  XI.  is  a  very  complete 
and  most  valuable  bibliography  of  the  **  Literature  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Related  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament."  Indexes  of  passages 
and  topics  close  the  book. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  this  account  of  its  contents,  Dr.  Bissell's  book  is- 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  So 
fsu*  as  the  reviewer  is  aware,  it  is  the  first  attempt  in  English  on  the  so- 
called  **  Orthodox  Side,"  to  make  a  full  and  complete  reply  to  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Wellhausen  school  on  their  own  ground,  according  to 
their  own  methods.  Other  writers  hitherto  have  replied  from  some 
other  position  than  that  taken  by  the  advocates  of  the  New  Criticism ;  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Professor  Green  in  his  Hebrew  Feasts,  have  attempted 
to  refute  the  arguments  relating  only  to  special  points.  Whether  or  not 
one  can  agree  with  Dr.  Bissell  in  all  his  conclusions,  or  accept  all  his 
interpretations  of  special  passages,  two  things  must  surely  be  allowed. 
One  of  them  is  that  the  method  employed  by  Dr.  Bissell  in  this  book, 
which  is  the  one  also  used  by  Professor  Green  in  his  Hebrew  Feasts,  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  Wellhausen  Hypothesis  can 
be  really  and  successfully  met.  Hard  names  and  accusations  in  regard 
to  destroying  the  foundations  of  religion  are  in  themselves  no  reply  to 
arguments  that  are  founded  on  a  study  of  the  Old  Testament  books. 
There  is  no  fair  answer  to  an  interpretation  of  the  text  or  of  facts,  but  a 
better  interpretation  than  the  one  to  be  refuted.  On  this  account  it  is  to 
be  regretted  somewhat  that  in  so  good  a  book  Dr.  Bibseli  has  sometimes 
allowed  the  odium  tkeologicum  to  appear  in  his  illustrations  and  forms 
of  expression.  It  may  be  that  the  provocation  was  great,  to  be  sure ; 
but  so  good  a  contestant  as  Dr.  Bissell  could  have  well  afforded  to  forego 
yielding  to  it.  The  other  point  made  clear  by  this  book  is  that  Biblical 
Criticism  does  really  have  some  reply  to  make  to  the  Biblical  critics  of 
the  Wellhausen  school.  Dr.  Bissell  is  too  good  a  student  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  claim  or  to  think  that  there  are  no  difficulties  presented 
by  the  traditional  view  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  so  far  as  difficulties  go,  the  New  Crit- 
icism is  after  all  worse  off  than  the  older  view.  If  the  difficulties  are  to 
decide  the  matter,  as  the  Wellhausen  critics  insist,  it  is  better  to  stand 
by  the  traditional  view  than  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  Ibracl  on  sub- 
jective grounds,  only  to  find  the  new  history  more  full  of  difficulties 
than  the  old. 

S.  BURNHAM. 

The  Hebrew  Feaats  in  Their  Relation  to  Recent  Critical  Hypotheses 
Concernincr  the  Pentateuch.  By  Willam  Henry  Green,  Professor  ii> 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  12  mo.  pp.  329.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.    (No  date  but  1885.) 

According  to  the  introductory  note  of  Dr.  Hovey,  the  President  of 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  this  book  consists  of  a  course  of  eight 
lectures,  which  were  delivered,  through  the  liberality  of  Hon.  J.  Warren 
Merrill,  A.M.,  to  the  students  of  the  institution,  during  the  seminary 
year  1884-5.  The  object  of  the  lectures,  as  stated  by  Professor  Green 
in  his  preface,  is  to  show  that  an  examination  of  the  legislation  and 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  so  far  as  these  relate  to  the  three  great 
Hebrew  feasts,  does  not  afford  any  support  to  the  new  position  in  Old 
Testament  criticism  which  is  represented  by  Reuss,  Wellhausen,  and 
Kuenen.  (  Duhm  might  have  been  added. )  On  the  contrary.  Professor 
Green  proceeds,  in  the  lectures,  to  prove,  on  examination  of  all  the  Old 
Testament  has  to  say  in  regard  to  these  feasts*  both  in  its  codes  of 
laws  and  its  historical  narrations,   that,  in  the  matter  of  the  Hebrew 
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feasts  at  least,  the  views  of  the  New  Criticism  are  utterly  false.  The 
position  of  this  New  Criticism  which  is  to  be  attacked  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  ( i )  The  so-called  Mosaic  Legislation  is  a  composite 
collection  from  many  sources,  and  belongs  to  widely  separated  times. 
(2)  In  this  collection  of  laws,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  institutions  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  through  the  centuries  may  be  clearly  traced.  (3) 
The  allusions  and  statements  as  to  religious  customs  and  observances, 
which  are  found  in  the  different  historical  books,  are  in  harmony  with 
this  developing  growth  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  as  the  legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch  sets  it  before  us. 

After  stating  in  Lecture  I.  the  general  course  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  in  recent  years,  and  giving  in  Lecture  II.  the  history  of  opinion 
m  regard  to  the  Hebrew  feasts.  Professor  Green  proceeds,  in  Lectures 
III. — VIII.,  to  move  upon  the  position  described  above.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  Lecture  I. ,  which  deals  with  the  WcUhausen 
hypothesis  in  general,  while,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  end  in 
view,  lacking  the  fullness  of  the  presentation  given  by  Dr.  Bissell  in  his 
book,  is  yet  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  statements  which  we  have 
in  English,  of  the  real  substance  of  the  new  departure  in  Old  Testament 
criticism,  and  of  the  general  nature  of  the  arguments  employed  to  up- 
hold it,  as  well  as  of  the  difficulties  which,  at  least  for  any  believer  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  lie  in  the  way  of  accepting  it. 

The  method  employed  by  Dr.  Green  in  refuting  the  claims  of  the 
New  Criticism  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Hebrew  feasts, 
is  the  only  one  by  which  this  criticism  can  be  successfully  assailed. 
Exgesis  is  met  by  exegesis.  No  one  can  read  the  writings  of  the  new 
German  school  of  Old  Testament  critics  without  feeling  that,  however 
perversely  they  may  interpret  the  Old  Testament,  at  least  they  know 
thoroughly  what  is  in  it.  This  cannot  always  be  said  of  those  who,  in 
this  country,  assail  their  conclusions.  Against  those  conclusions  there 
is  no  sure  defence  but  to  show,  on  sound  hermeneutical  grounds,  that 
what  the  critics  have  found  to  exist  in  the  Old  Testament  does  not  mean 
what  they  claim  it  means.  Precisely  this  is  the  thing  attempted  by 
Professor  Green.  One  cannot  follow  his  skillful  attack  and  defence  in 
passage  after  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  saying  at  the  end,. 
Gentlemen  of  the  New  School,  at  the  very  least,  not  proven. 

According  to  Dr.  Gieen,  the  general  hypothesis  of  the  Wellhausen 
school,  when  applied  to  the  Hebrew  feasts,  takes  shape  in  three  fun- 
damental propositions,  (i)  The  Pentateuchal  legislation  relating  to 
these  feasts  is  clearly  shown,  by  critical  literary  analysis,  to  belong  to 
different  ages.  (2)  The  legislation  itself,  when  studied  as  to  its  character^ 
must  be  assigned  to  different  historical  periods.  (3)  The  records  in  the 
historical  books  show  customs  and  observances  in  harmonv  with  such  an 
assignment  of  the  legislation.  These  three  propositions  are,  first  of  all, 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  related  passages,  in  their  application  to  the 
Passover.  Then  the  second  and  third  are  applied  to  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
and  after  that  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Each  time  interpretation 
is  answered  by  interpretation;  and  so  answered  that  one  feels  that^ 
in  this  sphere  at  least,  German  scholarship  cannot  be  said  to  have  every- 
thing its  own  way. 

In  addition  to  meeting  in  a  very  gratifying  way  the  interpretation  of 
his  opponents  in  special  passages.  Professor  Green  has  also  shown  some 
very  weak  points  in  the  general  position  of  the  Wellhausen  school.    For 
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example,  he  makes  it  very  clear  that  with  this  school  the  critical  judg- 
ment is  not  fair  and  impartial,  but  is  constantly  the  slave  of  an  a  priori 
assumption  of  the  impossibility  of  the  supernatural.  Again  he  shows 
how  rash  and  unreasonable  a  critic  may  become,  on  purely  subjective 
grounds  and  in  the  interests  of  a  hypothesis,  in  changing  or  rejecting 
the  text  without  the  slightest  grounds  of  external  evidence.  Were  we 
to  decide  what  any  man  has  written,  from  our  notions  of  what  he  ought 
to  have  written,  there  is  scarcely  a  book  that  would  not  have  to  be  large- 
ly altered  before  its  corrected  and  correct  text  could  be  published. 

Dr.  Green's  book  shows,  also,  how  great  is  the  danger  in  such  criti- 
cism as  that  of  the  Wellhausen  school,  of  using  the  fallacy  of  the  circle, 
constructing  the  legislation  to  fit  the  history,  and  again  the  history  to  fit 
the  legislation,  till  the  result  is  that  which  has  never  had  an  existence, 
save  in  the  **  inner  consciousness  "  of  the  critic. 

Of  course,  with  all  this,  no  student  of  the  Old  Testament  would 
claim  that  we  have  yet  reached  a  finality  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
religion  and  the  religious  institutions  of  Israel.  As  our  author  remarks, 
at  the  close  of  his  lectures  (p.  322,)  **  Critical  studies  should  not  be 
shunned  nor  despised  because  of  this  perversion.  The  serpent,  before 
which  Moses  fled  in  alarm,  became  a  rod  of  power  in  his  hand,  when  he 
boldly  seized  it  by  the  tail." 

S.  Burn  HAM. 

Zechariah;  His  Visions  and  Warnings.  Hy  the  late  Rkv.  W.  Lindsay 
Alexandkr,  D.l)..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  VIII — 335.  New 
York:  N.  Tibbals  &  Son.  1885. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  papers  collected,  after  the  author's  decease, 
from  the  numbers  of  the  Homiletical  Magazine  (late  Quarterly),  in  which 
they  were  scattered  through  seven  volumes.  They  arc  here  published, 
apparently,  under  the  editorship  of  Frederick  Hastings,  who  contributes 
a  very  brief  preface  to  the  volume. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  specimen  of 
scholarly  and  sound  Biblical  exegesis.  The  papers  form  a  continued  ex- 
position, in  the  essay  style,  of  the  book  of  Zechariah.  The  method  pur- 
sued is  to  determine,  first  of  all,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  proph- 
et's language,  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  that  caused  his  utteran- 
ces, just  what  were  the  ideas  that  lay  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  sought 
to  express  in  his  words.  Then  the  attempt  is  made  to  discover  to  what 
subsequent  historical  fact  or  facts  the  prophetic  utterance  was  intended 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  apply — ^just  what,  that  is,  were  the  Divine  do 
ings  that  the  prophet  foretold.  In  this  wiiy,  the  endeavor  to  find  the 
meaning  of  the  language  of  the  prophet  is  separated  from  the  attempt 
to  discover  how  the  prophecy  was  afterward  fulfilled.  Thus,  as  could 
not  otherwise  be  possible,  is  the  interpreter  saved  from  eisegesis,  and  a 
sound  and  scholarly  exegesis  is  secured.  No  one  who  has  not  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  such  as  is  this  of  our  author, 
can  read  this  book  of  Dr.  Alexander  without  feeling  he  has  had  almost 
a  revelation  as  to  the  meaning  and  value  of  this  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. No  minister  can  tak**  the  method  of  this  book  into  his  study  and 
interpretation  of  any  or  all  of  the  prophets,  without  finding  that  he  is 
able  to  bring  forth  things  new  as  well  as  old  from  his  treasure,  being 
^*  instructed." 

Of  course  in  the  case  of  a  book  confessedly  so  difficult  to  interpret  as 
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is  the  book  of  Zechariah,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  one  shall  always 
agree  in  view  as  to  the  meaning  or  application  of  all  parts  of  the  book, 
with  an  interpreter  who  can,  on  the  whole,  be  greatly  admired  for  both 
the  method  and  the  spirit  displayed  in  his  work.  The  true  historico- 
grammatical  method  of  exegesis  has  suffered  such  neglect  at  the  hands 
of  the  great  body  of  interpreters  in  England  and  America,  that  he  is  a 
rare  soul  who  can  escape  altogether  from  being  guilty  of  unwarranted 
and  fanciful  exegesis.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  if  we  find  at  times 
Dr.  Alexander  himself  forsaking  his  own  method,  or  bending  it  to  a  fanci- 
ful exegesis.  A  specimen  may  be  found  in  the  interpretation  of  the  color 
of  the  horses  in  the  First  Vision.  On  pp.  146,147,  we  have  a  false  her- 
meneutical  principle  laid  down  in  the  words,  **  The  interpretation  of  what 
is  written,  does  not  depend  on  our  ascertaining  by  whom  it  was  written." 
It  may  have  been  meant,  however,  that  correct  interpretation  does  not 
wholly,  or  always,  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the  authorship ;  and  in 
this  modified  form  the  statement  is  true. 

But  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  has  to  do 
with  the  most  difficult  portion,  Ch.  xiii:  1-6,  and  Ch.  xiv.  Without 
any  attempt  to  make  a  strictly  grammatical  and  rhetorical  interpretation 
of  the  language,  the  prophecy  is  here  applied,  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary' 
way,  though  under  what  the  author  conceives  to  be  a  general  principle, 
to  the  Christian  church.  It  would  seem  that,  for  such  an  interpreta- 
tion as  this,  only  two  methods  are  possible.  Either  one  must  say  that 
the  prophets  thought  in  the  conceptions  of  their  own  age,  and  conse- 
quently, so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  their  thought  was  not  according 
to  fact,  and  no  fulfillment  corresponding  to  the  form  of  statement  is  to  be 
looked  for ;  or  else  the  language  must  be  taken  as  it  stands,  each  of  its 
figures  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of  that  figure,  and  the 
result  obtained  must  be  taken  as  the  exact  meaning  of  the  prophet.  To 
the  historico-grammatical  exegesis,  no  other  course  is  possible.  Neither 
of  these  methods  is  the  one  pursued  by  our  author;  and,  therefore,  with- 
out raising  any  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation,  the 
method  by  which  the  result  was  reached  must  be  condemned. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  misplacing  of  verses  in  the  quota- 
tions from  the  prophecy  at  the  head  of  papers  xv.  and  xvi,  is  the  fault  of 
author  or  editor;  but  the  defect  should  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition, 
which  all  lovers  of  sound  learning  must  wish  for  the  book.  More  serious 
is  the  omission  of  the  exposition  of  the  entire  section  Ch.  vi  :  9-15, 
**  The  crowning  of  the  High  Priest "  (Wright),  including  the  famous 
passage  as  to  the  '*  Branch."  Whether  this  is  the  fault  of  the  editor, 
does  not  appear ;  but,  if  Dr.  Alexander  omitted  to  expound  this  portion 
of  the  book,  it  would  seem  that  a  note  to  this  effect  is  due  the  reader. 

S.    BURNHAM. 

Lebanon,  Damascus  and  Beyond  Jordan.  By  William  M.  Thomson, 
D.D.,  New  York,  sq.  8vo.  pp.  xxxiv,  711.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1886. 

The  two  modest  volumes  on  The  Land  and  the  Book^  which  ap- 
peared in  1856,  have  been  recognized  ever  since  as  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  modern  contributions  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Bible,  by  supplying  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  under 
which  it  was  written.  They  are  effectually  superseded  by  this  new  edi- 
tion, so   much   enlarged  as  to  be   virtually  a   new   work.     The   three 
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sumptuous  volumes  in  which  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  to  the  world  the 
final  results  of  his  personal  observations  and  explorations  in  Bible  lands 
are  no  less  a  credit  to  the  publishers  than  to  the  author.  The  illumi- 
nated binding  is  rich  and  chaste,  the  paper  and  print  are  irreproachable. 
The  appearance  of  the  volumes  is  luxurious  enough  to  make  them  a  joy 
forever.  The  preceding  volumes  on  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem^ 
and  Central  Palestine  and  Phcenicia  have  been  sufficiently  long  before 
the  public  to  have  won  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  hands  of  readers 
who  wish  to  know  **  The  Land  "  as  well  as  **  The  Book."  The  present 
volume  completes  the  series.  Although  the  three  constitute  a  single 
work  having  a  single  aim,  nevertheless  the  volumes  are  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  so  that  each  may  be  considered  complete  in  itself, 
and  in  relation  to  the  territory  which  it  seeks  to  cover.  As  such  we  shall 
regard  the  present  volume. 

It  treats  of  the  Lebanon,  Coelesyria,  Anti-Lebanon,  Bashan,  Gilead, 
and  the  region  **  beyond  Jordan  eastward,"  i.  e.,  the  territories,  except 
Phoenicia,  which  bounded  Israel  on  the  north  and  east.  There  are 
recent  books  of  travel  which  cover  parts  of  this  territory,  such  as  Fraas's 
Drei  Monate  im  Lebanon^  and  MerrilPs  East  of  the  Jordan,  but  there  is 
no  single  work  that  gives  so  complete  a  survey  of  all  these  border-lands 
of  sacred  history.  A  part  of  this  region  is  well  known,  since  it  lies  in  the 
track  of  overland  commerce  between  the  Mediterranean  and  northern 
Persia.  Other  portions  are  less  known,  and  others  again,  owing  to 
their  inacessibility  and  the  hostility  of  native  tribes,  are  rarely  visited  by 
travellers.  They  are  nevertheless  full  of  interest  to  students  of  the 
Bible,  since,  being  contiguous  to  Palestine,  they  were  continually  brought 
into  historical  relations  with  it. 

Dr.  Thomson  is  not  a  professional  tniveller,  to  whom  the  sole  interest 
in  a  place  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  never  before  been  visited.  His  aim 
primarily  is  neither  exploration  or  identification.  He  is  content  to  leave 
archeology,  topography,  natural  science  and  the  like  to  those  who 
possess  special  facilities  for  such  investigation.  His  aim  is  rather  by 
patient  research  to  gather  such  minute  and  detailed  information  of  the 
country,  of  the  scenes  and  scenery,  of  the  customs  and  the  idiosyncracics 
of  the  people,  as  to  enable  a  reader  of  the  Bible  to  understand  its  nomen- 
clature by  perceiving  the  form  and  color  stamped  upon  it  by  local  con- 
ditions. Without  such  knowledge  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
comprehend  adequately  the  thought  of  the  inspired  writers.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  language  which  the  Spirit  used  as  the  vehicle 
of  inspired  thought,  was  largely  controlled  by  the  social  and  physical 
environment  of  the  Hebrews ;  or,  as  Dr.  Thomson  himself  expresses 
it,  "The  underlying  basis  of  this  wonderful  dialect  of  he«iven  is  found  in 
the  land  itself.  But  as  in  the  resurrection  *  that  was  not  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ;  and  aften\'ard  that  which  is  spir- 
itual,' so  man's  religious  language  was  preceded  by  and  grew  out  of  the 
natural  and  the  mundane.  The  material  out  of  which  was  formed  our 
spiritual  dialect  was  of  the  earth  earthy,  requiring  to  be  transformed 
and  transfigured  ere  it  could  become  a  fit  medium  for  things  heavenly. 
To  study  to  the  best  advantage  the  transfiguration  of  that  language,  we 
must  resort  to  Palestine  where  it  was  learned  and  spoken."  To  discover 
and  point  out  the  <inalogies  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments in  the  Bible  is,  then,  the  primary  aim  in  Dr.  Thomson's  work. 
It  is  highly  important  that  this  should  be  done  at  once.     For  the  East, 
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which  has  chiefly  been  distinguished  for  the  extraordinary  fixedness  of 
its  social  customs,  is  already  beginning  most  sensibly  to  be  affected  by  the 
restless,  ever-shifting  civilization  of  the  West,  impatient  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  authority  of  the  past.  To  Dr.  Thomson,  whose  residence 
in  Palestine  covers  nearly  half  a  century,  it  has  become  **  quite  evident 
that  many  things,  once  so  common  in  this  country,  are  fast  passing 
away,  and  this  renders  it  the  more  interesting  to  traverse  the  land  before 
they  fade  entirely  out  of  sight  and  vanish  forever." 

The  narrative  takes  the  form  of  a  journal  kept  during  a  tour  extend- 
ing from  May  27  to  Sept.  18,  of  what  year  is  not  stated,  and  embodies  the 
results  of  many  visits  to  the  sites  and  scenes  described  in  the  current 
narrative.  This  includes  not  merely  his  own  observations,  but  whatever 
of  interest  or  value  has  been  noted  by  other  travellers,  as  well  as  the 
latest  and  best-established  results  of  scientific  exploration. 

Though  designed  for  popular  reading,  the  best  Biblical  scholarship- 
will  find  this  volume  an  invaluable  repository  of  facts  for  the  illustration 
and  interpretation  of  Scripture.  For  its  peculiar  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  gives  far  more  than  the  fugitive  impressions  of  a  traveller  to  whom 
everything  is  new  and  surprising.  In  Dr.  Thomson  we  enjoy  the  com- 
panionship of  not  only  a  genial  traveller,  a  keen  observer,  a  scholar  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  oriental  life  in  all  its  aspects,  but  of 
one  whose  familiarity  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  East  gives 
him  easy  access  to  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  life  of  the  people.  This 
enables  him  to  note  correspondences  between  Biblical  customs  and  man- 
ners and  those  of  the  present  day  that  are  imperceptible  to  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

The  book  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  profound  reverence  for  the  Bible. 
The  style  is  limpid  and  transparent.  There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  wri- 
ting. It  would  perhaps  be  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  a  work  that 
contains  so  much  of  permanent  value  and  profound  interest.  The  chief 
defect,  if  we  must  mention  any,  is  excessive  diflfuseness,  extending  even 
to  weariness  at  times.  The  author  indulges  here  and  there  in  an  un- 
necessary expansion  of  historical  details  and  familiar  Biblical  incidents, 
pardonable  only  on  the  ground  that  the  book  was  written  for  general 
readers,  supposed  to  have  access  to  no  other  sources  of  information,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  Bible.  Were  the  superfluous  words  and  padding 
eliminated,  the  book  would  be  somewhat  less  bulky,  and  certainly  not 
less  readable.  The  descriptive  portions  of  the  volume  exhibit  the  writer 
to  the  best  advantage.  His  verbal  photographs  are  altogether  admir- 
able. The  ordinary  course  of  the  narrative  is  like  the  calm  and  placid 
surface  of  a  lake,  in  which  the  objects  on  the  further  shore  mirror  them- 
selves in  sharp  outline.  At  other  times  the  language  glows  with  a  gentle 
enthusiasm,  as  in  delineations  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  Damascus,  or 
the  extraordinary  ruins  of  Baalbec  or  Jerash,  than  which  few  extinct 
civilizations  have  left  more  imposing  relics.  Throughout  the  volume 
the  author  seeks  to  relieve  the  suspected  tedium  and  monotony  of  con- 
tinuous description  by  frequent  lapses  into  a  semi-colloquial  style,  which, 
after  a  few  stereotyped  repetitions,  becomes  itself  sadly  formal,  if  not  really 
monotonous.  Any  notice  of  this  volume  would  be  inadequate  which 
failed  to  speak  of  the  illustrations.  When  it  is  so  easy  to  crowd  a  book 
with  second-hand  and  hackneyed  illustrations,  it  is  delightful  to  possess 
one  in  which  the  pictorial  additions  really  give  an  increased  value  to  the 
text.     The  145  iliustrations  were  designed  from  photographs  of  living 
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subjects,  or  scenes  actually  visited  by  the  author,  and  engraved  in  that 
high  style  of  art  for  which  the  publishers  are  justly  celebrated.  There 
are  two  maps.  Full  indexes  of  texts  and  subjects  give  ready  access  to 
the  contents. 

Philip  A.  Nordell. 

A  Historical  Introdaction  to  the  Studyof  the  New  Testament.  Being 
an  expansion  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  Bv  Georgk  Salmon,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity.    London :  John  Murray,  1885. 

This  is  at  heart  a  discussion  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament ; 
not  of  the  canon  as  a  whole,  historically  traced  after  the  manner  of 
Westcott,  but  of  the  canonicity  of  the  various  Scriptures  of  the  New  Cov- 
enant. In  view  of  the  objections  and  attacks  that  are  represented  es- 
pecially by  the  "tendency"  criticism  of  recent  times,  the  author 
examines  the  facts  regarding  the  origin  and  early  history  of  these  Scrip- 
tures. The  result  is  a  book  of  which  many  good  things  can  be  said. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  decidedly  readable.  The  style  is  both  clear  and 
interesting,  and  there  is  a  spice  of  humor  about  it  here  and  there  that 
the  reader  finds  very  acceptable.  Further,  the  tone  of  discussion  is  emi- 
nently candid.  The  author  freely  answers  the  arguments  of  his  friends 
when  he  considers  them  unsound,  and  evidently  intends  to  pass  judg- 
ment only  when  he  has  fairly  viewed  the  whole  case.  Yet  further,  the 
book  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The  whole  New  Tes- 
tament is  studied,  and  something  is  said  upon  all  the  leading  questions 
that  are  involved  in  the  question  of  its  historical  claims..  It  may  well 
be  commended  to  students  and  pastors  as  a  valuable  help  in  defending 
and  appreciating  their  New  Testament. 

The  book  confirms  the  impression  that  the  storms  of  opposition  to 
the  New  Testament  have  been  useful.  One  feels  that  by  and  by  criti- 
cism will  cease  from  troubling.  Its  objections  will  have  been  answered, 
the  historic  claims  of  the  New  Testament  will  on  the  whole  have  been 
vindicated,  and  criticism  will  gladly  take  the  position  of  a  friend.  In 
reading  such  a  book  as  this,  one  seems  to  see  this  hope  in  process  of 
fulfilment.  Criticism  seems  to  be  reaching  its  testimony  that  the  claims 
of  the  New  Testament  are  valid. 

Dr.  Salmon  goes  further  in  defence  than  some  scholars  will  follow 
him.  He  presents  with  confidence  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  last  verses  of  the  gospel  of  Mark.  What  is  more  inter- 
esting and  important,  he  devotes  some  fifty  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  in  which  he  takes  up  the 
most  recent  objections  and  considers  them  at  length.  It  is  well  known 
that  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott  has  recently  alleged  that  that  epistle  gives  inter- 
nal evidence  of  acquaintance  with  Josephus  on  the  part  of  its  author. 
He  claims  that  the  writer  had  certainly  seen  a  book  that  was  not  pub- 
lished until  A.  D.  92  ;  in  which  case  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  work  of 
Peter.  He  has  also  criticised  the  work  itself  on  internal  grounds,  and 
somewhat  flippantly  declared  it  altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
canon.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  while  he  does  not  accept  the  sweeping  in- 
dictment of  the  epistle  as  unworthy,  admits  the  charge  of  a  more  than 
accidental  connection  with  Josephus,  and  really  cuts  away  all  rational 
ground  for  his  own  subsequent  refusal  (hesitating  though  it  be)  to  reject 
the  epistle  as  ^^ certainly  spurious."     Dr.   Salmon   goes  through   the 
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whole  question,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  leaves  very  little  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  theory.  His  refutation  is  a  very  refreshing  piece  of  reading. 
He  shows  that  all  the  natural  supports  of  such  a  theory  are  wanting, 
and  that  one  who  observed  the  golden  rule,  **  always  verify  your  refer- 
ences," could  scarcely  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  the  case  made 
out.  Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  any  student  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  Second  Peter,  it  may  safely  be  formed  without  reference  to  this 
new  discovery,  which  Dr.  Salmon  calls  the  discovery  of  a  mare's  nest. 

The  volume  does  good  service  for  the  general  student,  also,  by  trac- 
ing with  diligence  the  history  of  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Chris- 
tian age,  and  bringing  them  into  comparison  with  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. Indeed,  the  book  is  generally  a  helpful  and  suggestive  one,, 
which  every  minister  would  be  thankful  to  have  read. 

William  N.  Clarke. 

A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  By  Thomas 
Charles  Edwards,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln  Ccllcge,  Oxford;  Principal  of 
the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  8vo.  Pp.491.  London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1885. 

The  author  quotes  from  Irenaeus,  of  Lyons,  a  mild  apology,  seven- 
teen centuries  old,  for  the  defects  of  a  work  prepared  among  the  Celts, 
in  a  comer  of  the  world.  Yet  his  book  is  probably  destined  to  take  and 
to  keep  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  commentaries.  In  the  comparative 
dearth  of  good  commentaries  on  the  rich  and  practical  First  Epistle  to- 
the  Corinthians,  it  is  especially  welcome.  It  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Greek  text ;  yet  a  student  who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Greek 
text  will  find  it  useful.  In  general  method  it  follows  the  example  of 
Meyer.  Interpretations  are  compared  and  discussed,  and  reasons  are 
given  for  the  writer's  judgment.  The  author  is  well  aquainted  with  the 
history  of  interpretation,  and  on  the  main  points  he  really  gives  it,  in 
brief,  to  his  reader.  He  is  an  independent  interpreter,  nevertheless, 
who  calls  no  man  master,  and  his  judgment  vindicates  itself  in  his  work 
as  that  of  a  competent  scholar  and  a  thoughtful  Christian.  Lexical  and 
grammatical  points  are  carefully  treated,  and  all  questions  of  text  are 
considered,  while  the  course  of  thought  is  watchfully  pursued,  and  rich 
exposition  abounds.  Since  the  work  is  a  commentary,  and  not  an  ex- 
pository discourse,  the  exposition  is  necessarily  fragmentary.  Here  and 
there  it  seems  too  fragmentary,  and  the  author's  full  thought  does  not 
seem  to  reach  the  reader.  But  the  fault  is  only  occasional.  The  com- 
mentator is  not  an  oracle,  wise  to  settle  all  questions  by  authority, 
though  he  never  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  own  opinion.  Sometimes, 
as  on  the  forbidding  of  women  to  speak  in  church,  he  is  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory ;  but  he  has  given  us  a  good  and  helpful  book,  for  which  we 
may  well  be  thankful. 

Principal  Edwards  does  not  think  that  Paul  was  a  philosopher,  with 
a  complete  system,  ready  to  be  applied  to  religious  questions  ;  but  he 
does  consider  it  certain  that  such  a  mind  as  his,  in  such  an  age,  could 
not  be  destitute  of  what  may  be  called  a  philosophical  bent,  or  of  a  phil- 
osophical point  of  view.  To  him,  Paul  seems  one  who  **  is  ever  seeking 
the  one  in  many;  and  when  he  has  found  it,  the  unifying  principle  as- 
sumes in  his  eyes  an  objectiveness  of  character,  and  becomes  a  real  cosmi- 
cal  factor."  The  centre  of  unity  is  Christ,  who  is  at  once  the  historical 
Jesus  and  the  risen  Lord,  ever  living  and  life-giving ;  and  the  unity  of 
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ivhich  he  is  centre  is  a  mystic  spiritual  unity,  into  which  all  who  are 
"spiritual"  have  been  drawn.  Paul  does  not  submit  truth  to  human 
consciousness  for  proof  that  it  is  truth ;  much  is  truth  in  Christ  to  which 
human  consciousness  and  experience  bear  no  testimony,  and  the  spirit- 
ual man,  in  his  mystical  unity  with  Christ,  has  the  mind  of  Christ,  to 
know  that  which  is  absolutely  true.  Paul's  aim  is  to  bring  real  life  in 
Christians  into  conformity  with  the  absolute  truth  and  right  which  the 
spiritual  man  knows  by  fellowship  with  Christ. 

The  conception  of  a  mystical  anion  between  Christ  and  the  believer,  as  it 
is  the  pivot  of  tne  apostle's  entire  theology,  is  also  the  key  to  the  intricacies  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  main  divisions  of  the  Epistle  treat 
saccessively  of  the  factions  in  the  Charch :  The  case  of  incest ;  marriage ;  the 
«ating  meat  offered  to  idols ;  the  insubordination  of  women  in  the  Church  as- 
semblies ;  the  Lord's  Sapper ;  the  resarrection  of  the  dead.  The  doctrine  of 
anion  with  Christ  is  made  to  throw  light  on  every  one  of  these  practiod  qnes- 
dons.  Factions  are  inconsistent  with  it ;  imparity  is  destructive  of  it ;  marriage 
acquires  a  spiritual  and  mystical  nature  in  virtue  of  the  sanctification  of  the  fam- 
ily life  in  Christ ;  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  brings  the  man  into  sacramental 
union  with  demons,  the  antagonists  of  Christ ;  tne  Lord's  Sapper  is  the  em- 
blem of  anion  and  the  means  of  communion  with  Christ's  body  and  blood ; 
finally,  the  headship  of  Christ  over  a  restored  humanity,  based  on  his  union 
with  humanity,  implies  a  subordination  of  the  Charch  that  demands  order  even 
in  the  assemblies,  and  brings  about  in  the  end  a  subjection  of  all  created  things 
to  Christ  that  assures  us  ofvictory  after  death.     (Introduction,  p.  xxii.) 

According  to  this  conception,  Paul  is  not  predominantly  a  logician, 
and  his  system  is  not  principally  compact  of  reasoning.  He  is  more 
nearly  like  a  poet,  laboring  to  embody  his  ideal,  with  full  faith,  and  even 
certainty,  that  his  ideal  is  destined  to  embodiment.  The  incarnation  is 
as  real  and  as  fundamental  with  him  as  with  the  Apostle  John,  and  the 
aim  of  the  gospel  that  he  preaches  is  to  conform  humanity  to  the  ideal 
set  forth  in  the  incarnation  as  the  end  of  creation.  In  the  process  of 
setting  forth  his  thought  and  fulfilling  his  purpose,  there  is  abundance 
of  argument ;  but  the  fundamental  positions  are  laid  down,  not  set  up. 
The  divine  realities  are  assumed,  and  the  practical  structure  is  built 
upon  them.  "If  the  reader  rejects  the  assumptions  as  mystical  unrea- 
son, the  apostle's  entire  doctrinal  system  must  be  unintelligible  to  him, 
except  as  the  allegorical  garb  of  practical  exhortation." 

The  strongest  and  most  suggestive  section  in  the  book  appears  to 
be  the  one  that  treats  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Nothing  fresh  is  developed,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
resurrection,  and  nothing  revolutionary  is  asserted  regarding  the  time  of 
it,  the  modern  traditional  view  on  both  points  being  held.  But  the  rul- 
ing idea,  mentioned  above,  is  so  unfolded  and  applied  as  to  give  fresh 
meaning  to  the  resurrection,  and  to  explain  some  things  obscure.  As 
here,  so  everywhere,  the  tone  of  comment  is  thoroughly  conservative. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  collect  the  author's  conclusions  on  very  im- 
portant questions  of  interpretation,  but  space  does  not  allow  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  pass  for  a  school-boy  wish,  but  one  cannot  help 
wishing  that  the  English  publishers,  instead  of  investing  so  much  in 
thick  paper,  and  thus  making  the  book  unwieldy,  had  economized  in 
paper,  packed  the  type  a  little  closer,  and  placed  the  Greek  text  at  the 
nead  of  the  page.  A  student  can  dispense  with  it,  of  course,  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  who  would  not  find  the  commentary  more  useful  with 
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the  Greek  text  than  without  it.  If  a  commentator  wishes  the  force  of 
his  comments  to  be  felt,  why  should  he  not  give  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pare them  at  a  glance  with  the  text  which  they  illuminate  ? 

William  N.  Clarke. 

In  his  Peoples  BibU^  or  **  Discourses  upon  Holy  Scripture,"  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker  has  given  us  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  which  is  to 
extend  through  twenty- five  volumes.  The  next  seven  are  to  be  issued 
in  1886.  This  work  is  not  a  Bible  Commentary  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  term,  but  is  a  series  of  running  comments  on  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  Scripture  narrative.  Instead  of  taking  up  a  chapter  by  verse  in 
verbal  and  critical  examination,  it  takes  a  general  review  of  the  line  of 
thought.  Rarely  has  there  been  produced  a  series  of  lectures  of  such 
freshness  and  vigor.  Popular  as  Dr.  Parker's  writings  all  are,  there  are 
many  readers  who  will  say  that  he  has  sent  forth  nothing  of  such  interest 
as  this  volume  on  Genesis.  The  critical  student  or  rhetorician  will  by 
no  means  admire  all  he  will  find  in  the  book,  but  it  has  excellences 
which  will  outweigh  exceeding  great  faults.  It  is  seldom  one  finds  in 
the  printed  page  such  a  reproduction  of  the  vigor  of  the  extempore 
speaker;  the  work  is  of  such  interest  that  one  opening  it  at  random  and 
beginning  at  the  first  sentence  on  which  the  eye  alights  will  read  on  and 
on  page  after  page.  The  book  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  a  pastor  of 
how  much  to  interest  there  is  in  the  Old  Testament  narratives,  and  how 
fruitful  these  are  in  practical  suggestion.  It  is  a  peculiarly  vivific  work. 
(Funk  &  WagnalPs.)  In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
same  house  have  just  published  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Parker's  Apos- 
tolic Life  as  Revealed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  The  volume  is  not 
equal  to  that  on  Genesis,  but  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  some 
devout  souls. — An  American  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  the  com- 
ments on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  Meyer's  great  critical  and  exegetical 
work.  The  translations  are  from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German. 
The  copious  notes  of  the  American  editor  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  These  commentaries  are  of  the  same  high  scholarship  as  the 
volumes  which  have  preceded  them.  They  are  subject,  however,  to  the 
criticism  which  may  be  made  on  so  many  similar  commentaries  by  Ger- 
man divines,  that  the  author  does  not  content  himself  with  giving  his 
own  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  but  must  go  at  length  into  a  cita- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  views  of  other  commentators,  thus  making  the 
work  in  great  part  a  commentary  on  other  commentaries,  and  not  on  the 
original  Scripture.  Such  discussions  are  not  entirely  without  value, 
but  many  a  hurried  reader  would  be  glad  if  they  could  be  confined  to 
foot-notes  where  he  could  consult  them  if  he  wished,  but  would  not  be 
compelled  to  wade  through  them. 

Norman  Fox. 

III.    HISTORICAL  THE0IXK;Y. 

CTprian  von  Karthago  und  die  Verfassung  der  Kirche.     Eine  Kirchen- 

feschichtliche  und    Kircheurectliche   Untersuchung.     Von    Lie.     Otto 
llTSCHL.     8vo,  pp.  250.     Gottingen,  1885. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  fresh  field  that  Licentate  Ritschl  has  entered. 
The  relation  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  to  the  development  of  diocesan  episcopacy  and  of  hierarchy  in 
Ijeneral,  has  always  been  recognized  as  highly  influential.  The  materials. 
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which  are  almost  limited  to  the  letters  and  treatises  of  Cyprian  himself, 
have  been  worked  over  again  and  again,  and  one  would  suppose  that 
little  has  been  left  for  present-day  critics  to  do.  It  has  all  along  been 
acknowledged  that  Cyprian  was  a  man  of  great  organizing  and  adminis- 
trative gifte;  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Decian  persecution,  which 
produced  several  classes  and  factions  in  the  North  African  Church,  fur- 
nished to  Cyprian  abundant  occasion  for  the  exercise  and  the  mainte 
nance  of  episcopal  power ;  that  the  revolt  of  several  of  the  Carthaginian 
presbyters  against  their  bishop,  and  the  arrogant  and  high-handed  con- 
duct of  the  Confessors  in  granting  letters  of  peace  to  the  lapsed  and 
in  insisting  on  the  recognition  of  the  letters  by  the  bishop  and  presbytery, 
led  him  to  feel  that  in  the  episcopate  lay  the  only  centre  of  ecclesias- 
tical unity,  and  that  the  recognition  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops  was  the 
only  ground  on  which  they  could  exercise  this  salutary  unifying  influ- 
ence. It  has  likewise  been  generally  acknowledged  that,  by  pursuing  a 
course  of  marked  moderation  in  the  actual  ministration,  he  was  able  to 
secure  the  support  of  so  much  of  his  constituency  as  to  render  his  rivals 
powerless. 

So  much  has  been  long  practically  settled.  The  work  of  our  author 
has  been  by  a  careful  rearrangement  of  the  epistles  of  Cyprian,  on  internal 
grounds,  and  by  a  critical  exegesis  of  every  significant  statement  to  give 
us  a  complete  view  of  the  processes  of  Cyprian's  mind,  from  the  time 
when  he  fled  from  Carthage  at  the  approach  of  persecution  till  the  close 
of  his  career.  The  importance  of  Cyprian's  career  in  the  development 
of  church  polity  is  certainly  g^eat  enough  to  justify  the  painstaking  study 
which  Ritschl  has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  result  of  this  microscopical 
examination  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  moral  or  religious  character 
of  Cyprian.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  he  was  right  in  forsaking  his  flock 
at  the  first  approach  of  persecution  and  thus  leaving  the  Christians 
without  a  leader  when  they  seemed  to  be  most  in  need  of  one.  His 
example  must  have  led  to  much  unworthy  conduct  on  the  part  of  others. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  masses  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity would  show  a  great  amount  of  heroism  in  persecution  when 
such  as  Cyprian  were  shielding  themselves  carefully  from  suffering. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  presbyters  who  remained  at  their 
post  should  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  fugitive  bishop. 
Confessors  who  had  endured  fearful  suffering  for  the  faith,  might  well 
be  excused  if  they  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  to  pronounce 
upon  the  treatment  that  should  be  accorded  to  the  lapsed.  The 
position  of  Cyprian  was,  therefore,  a  ver>'  embarrassing  one,  and  the 
variation  in  the  tone  of  his  epistles  with  reference  to  episcopal  authority 
can  be  traced  from  beginning  to  end.  His  theory  of  the  divine  right 
of  bishops,  and  their  necessity  of  episcopal  power  to  church  unity  and 
the  necessity  of  unity  in  the  episcopate  centering  in  the  incumbent  of  the 
Cathedra  Petri ^  *•  first  among  equals,'*  was  attractive  to  the  bishop, 
and  by  means  of  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  bishops,  including  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  he  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  insubordinate 
element  at  Carthage.  To  follow  Ritschl  through  the  details  of  the 
exegesis  would  lead  us  beyond  the  scope  of  a  short  notice.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  summary  of  church  polity  as  Cyprian  left 
it.  The  distinction  between  laity  and  clergy  {J»lebs  or  fiopuius,  and  cUri- 
cms)  is  sharply  drawn.  Yet  Cyprian  was  made  bishop  by  popular  suffrage,. 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  people  in  his  controversy  with 
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the  presbyters.  It  belongs  to  the  clergy,  according  to  Cyprian,  to  min- 
ister at  the  altar,  to  be  occupied  day  and  night  with  celestial  and  spirit- 
ual things,  to  abstain  from  all  secular  pursuits.  All  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  laity,  as  of  the  lower  clergy,  is  summed  up  in  unquestioning  obedience 
to  the  bishop.  The  necessary  result  of  Cyprian's  policy  was  to  divest  the 
laity  of  every  vestige  of  ecclesiastical  right.  To  consent  to  episcopal 
decrees  was  the  most  that  could  be  accorded  to  laymen.  The  distinc- 
tion between  bishops  and  presbyters,  which  had  long  existed,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  had  grown  more  and  more 
marked — ^was  made  absolute  by  Cyprian's  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
bishops  as  successors  of  the  Apostles.  Himself  a  metropolitan  (he  was 
frequently  addressed  as  papa=^pope)  Cyprian  did  much  toward  establish- 
ing the  authority  of  metropolitan  over  provincial  bishops.  Following  out 
his  theory  of  church  unity  as  resting  upon  the  episcopal  to  its  logical  issue 
he  did  not  hesitate,  on  proper  occasions,  to  accord  the  primacy  to  the 
Roman  See  which  he  designates  Cathedra  Petri.  Yet  he  felt  himself 
obliged  again  and  again  to  dissent  from  the  bishop  of  Rome  on  impor- 
tant questions. 

Ritschl's  exposition  of  the  growth  of  the  hierarchical  principle  in 
connection  with  Cyprian's  administration  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  Cyprianic  letters.  There  is 
much  reason  for  suspecting  that  these  (like  the  Ignatian  Epistles)  have 
been  sadly  corrupted  in  the  interests  of  the  hierarchical  pretensions  of 
later  times.  Cyprian's  utterances  in  these  letters,  and  especially  in  his 
treatise,  De  Unitate  Ecclesia,  seem  so  out  of  keeping  with  what  we 
otherwise  know  of  the  church  polity  of  the  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suppress  a  feeling  of  unreality  as  we  read  them.  Yet  the  external  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  is  apparently  unassailable. 
Supposing  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  to  be  assured,  Ritschl's 
exposition  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  young  author,  a  son  of  the 
celebrated  D.  A.  Ritschl,  is  likely  to  be  heard  from  again  and  to  even 
more  purpose  in  years  to  come. 

Albert  H.  Newman. 

Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in  Britain  During  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  St.  Giles  Lectures.  By  JoH.v  Tulloch,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Principsu  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  i2mo,  pp.  336.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1885. 

To  the  student  of  religious  thinking  this  is  an  attractive  volume. 
It  treats  of  forces  which  have  the  interest  of  present  vitality.  The  titles 
of  these  lectures  are  fascinating  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  men  who  have  moulded  recent  religious  opinions  in 
Scotland  and  England.  The  characterization  of  the  pivotal  thoughts 
and  permanent  religious  influences  of  prominent  teachers,  and  the  indi- 
cation of  the  relation  of  individuals  and  movements  to  each  other,  are 
particularly  useful.  These  features  of  the  work  awaken  regret  that  its 
scope  is  not  more  comprehensive.  A  lucid  and  an  impartial  presenta- 
tion of  the  history,  doctrinal  views  and  practical  characteristics  of  the 
various  parties  popularly  known  as  High,  Broad,  and  Low  church  with 
their  numerous  phases  and  subdivisions,  is  greatly  needed.  Principal 
Tulloch's  book  is  only  a  contribution  to  such  a  work.  The  natural  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  title  are  disappointed  when  the  reader  finds  that 
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the  range  of  the  volume  is  restricted  to  the  period  from  1820  to  i860. 
One  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  these  dates  were  chosen  in  order 
that  the  author  might  write  con  amore  of  liberal  or  Broad  Church 
thought  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  promise.  His  earlier  works  and  the 
present  volume  show  that  Dr.  TuUoch  strongly  sympathizes  with  this 
tendency  or  school  of  thought. 

His  self-imposed  limitation  of  the  period  treated  allows  the  writer  to 
pass  either  unnamed  or  with  rapid  mention  the  "  Evangelical  Fathers," 
and  the  philanthropic  enterprises  so  notable  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Evidently  he  has  little  sympathy 
with  the  theology  of  Scott,  Newton,  Simeon,  and  Venn,  and  it  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  their  views  were  neither  novel  nor  venturesome. 
Yet  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  Clarkson  Wilberforce  and  Granville 
Sharp  did  some  earnest  thinking  in  their  time,  and  in  practical  if  not 
in  theoretical  ethics  compare  favorably  with  the  later  utilitarians  and 
the  Broad  Churchmen.  His  avowed  treatment  of  religious  thought  and 
not  of  religion  is  the  author's  excuse  for  not  considering  the  practical 
activities  which  always  furnish  the  best  test  of  speculative  inquiries. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  read  of  the  movements  of  Religious 
Thought  in  Britain  without  reference  to  the  vast  missionary  devotion 
and  achievements  which  have  been  the  peculiar  glory  and  religious  char- 
acteristics of  the  century.  In  the  third  lecture  on  "  The  Movement  ol 
Religious  Thought  in  Scotland,"  we  read  at  length  of  Thomas  Erskine, 
Macleod  Campbell,  and  Edward  Irving,  but  we  find  nothing  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  1843,  or  of  the  superb  history  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
in  its  benevolence,  educational  institutions  and  missions.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  represent  thought  apart  from  its  setting  and  results.  In  this 
lecture  neither  Guthrie  nor  Duff  is  named,  and  less  than  a  page  is  given 
to  Chalmers,  of  whom  it  is  said,  **  The  name  of  Chalmers  is  in  all  the 
churches  honored  as  one  of  Christian  genius  consecrated  to  the  highest 
services  which  any  man  can  render  to  his  church  and  his  country.  His 
characteristic  work,  however,  was  not  in  the  field  of  Christian  thought. 
He  broke  out  no  new  lines  in  this  field.  He  initiated  no  new  move- 
ment." (page  161.)  The  English  evangelists  are  referred  to  only  inci- 
dentally and  sometimes  depreciatingly  as  in  the  reference  to  the  Record 
and  Dr.  Cummings. 

The  choice  of  a  subject  is  an  author's  prerogative,  and  ordinarily  he 
has  the  right  to  fix  the  limits  of  his  theme,  but  any  treatment  of  Reli- 
gious thought  which  fails  to  emphasize  the  practical  relations  of  that 
thought  or  to  apply  the  test  of  popular  practice  to  personal  opinions  is 
defective.  Ecclesiastical  history  cannot  be  properly  written — the  histor}' 
of  Religious  thought  or  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
cannot  be  adequately  described — without  ample  recognition  of  the  rela- 
tion of  thought  to  conduct.  Whoever  attempts  to  write  of  religious 
thought,  and  at  the  outset  declines  to  treat  of  religion  or  practical 
Christian  activities,  will  not  make  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
modem  Church  History. 

This  book  is  so  good  that  we  wish  it  were  different  and  better.  But 
it  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is,  not  for  what  we  might  wish  in  its  place. 
Four  of  the  eight  lectures  treat  of  the  Broad  Church  tendency  and 
thought — the  first  two  of  that  tendency  as  introduced  by  '*  Coleridge 
and  his  School"  and  "the  Early  Oriel  School  and  its  Congeners,"  in- 
cluding Whately,  Arnold,  Hampden,  Thirlwall  and  Milman.     The  last 
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two  of  Broad  Church  thought,  at  its  best,  in  the  persons  of  Maurice 
Kingsley,  Robertson,  and  the  less  known  Bishop  Ewing,  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  The  lecture  on  Coleridge  is  perhaps  the  best. 
It  is  claimed  that  he  gave  a  marked  impulse  to  religious  thought  in 
three  respects :  "First,  by  a  renovation  of  current  Christian  ideas; 
secondly,  by  an  advance  in  Biblical  study ;  and,  thirdly,  by  an  enlarged 
conception  of  the  Church."  (p.  ii.)  It  is  further  claimed  that,  in  con- 
trast with  the  morbid  tone  and  mental  weakness  of  prevalent  evangel- 
ical literature,  Coleridge  insisted  upon  the  reality  and  reasonableness 
of  Christianity  as  consisting  of  vital  verities — not  of  formal  statements 
and  indefinite  phrases ;  and  that  he  understood  man's  spiritual  nature 
so  well  that  Christianity,  instead  of  being  a  superimposed  scheme  or  a 
device,  was  to  him,  at  once,  the  only  explanation  of  the  facts  of  human 
existence  and  the  only  remedy  for  human  sin. 

Dr.  TuUoch  expresses  dissent  from  Maurice's  theology  only  to 
qualify  and  almost  withdraw  his  dissent  and  then  says,  "  I  know  of  no 
life,  with  all  the  intellectual  puzzles  which  it  presents,  so  intensely  and 
powerfully  Divine."  (p.  293.)  The  fullest  admiration  is  reserved  for 
Robertson,  and  in  appreciation  of  this  remarkable  man,  with  allowance 
for  divergent  doctrinal  opinions,  many  devout  men  of  varied  viewswill 
cordially  join.  ''If  the  highest  work  of  thought  is  to  illuminate  a  sub- 
ject— to  pierce  to  its  heart — to  make  alive  a  new  order  of  ideas  and  not 
merely  explain  an  old  order — then  Frederick  Robertson  is  certainly  the 
greatest  thinker  who  has  appeared  in  the  pulpit  in  modem  times.  •  • 
With  all  his  intellectuality  he  is  never  far  from  the  depths  of  the 
spiritual  life.  •  *  We  know  of  no  sermons  that  search  the  heart,  we 
do  not  say  more  delicately  but  with  a  straighter,  clearer  delicacy  than 
Robertson's."  (pp.  310-312.) 

The  treatment  of  the  Oxford  Tractarian  movement — necessarily 
brief — is  chiefly  descriptive  and  historical. 

Carlyle's  Christian  training  is  fittingly  contrasted  with  John  Stuart 
Mill's  utter  lack  of  religious  education,  and  Carlyle's  almost  idealistic 
appreciation  of  his  mother  appears  in  pleasing  relief  beside  Mill's  failure, 
in  his  autobiography,  to  make  any  reference  to  his  mother. 

With  a  Scotchman's  natural  appreciation  of  Carlyle  we  have  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  his  errors  and  the  following  summary  of  the  rela- 
tion of  his  teaching  to  Christianity. 

It  was  negative  in  the  following  points  :  (i)  In  denial  of  miracle;  (2)  in 
denial  of  the  Divine  Personality;  and  (3)  in  his  disposition  to  exalt  strength — 
to  set  forth  the  mighty  intellect  and  character  rather  than  the  poor  in  spirit  as 
the  Divine  ideal.  On  the  other  hand  his  teaching  had  an  affinity  with  Christi- 
anity, (i)  In  his  continual  assertion  of  a  Divine  power  behind  all  matter;  (2) 
his  representation  of  man  as  the  offspring  of  such  a  Divine  power  or  Being ;  W) 
his  earnestness  on  behalf  of  a  Moral  L^w  or  eternal  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong ;  and  (4)  his  belief,  vague  though  it  may  have  been,  in  immortality. 
p.  206. 

The  nearest  approach  to  metaphysics  in  the  book  is  found  in  the 
characterization  and  criticism  of  the  Experimental  School  of  Philosophy 
as  represented  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  its  most  distinguished  exponent. 
The  fairness  of  Dr.  Tulloch's  strictures  will  not  be  admitted  by  Mill's 
disciples,  but  it  is  difficult  to  deny  their  substantial  justice. 

The  volume  is  principally  descriptive  and  critical,  not  dogmatic  or 
constructive.  It  is  too  restricted  in  purpose  to  be  of  the  highest  histor- 
ical value.     Yet  until  we  have  something  better  it  must  imperfectly 
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supply  a  place  not  easily  filled.  The  religious  history  of  Britain,  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Stoughton's  last  volume, 
has  not  been  really  written  except  in  the  invaluable  biographies  of  the 
modem  type,  among  which  those  of  Whately,  Arnold,  Edwin  Irving, 
Chalmers,  Guthrie,  Duff,  Macleod,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Robertson, 
Samuel  VVilberforce,  Carlyle,  and  George  Eliot,  J.  H.  Newman's  W/r?/^?- 
gia^  F.  W. Newman's  Phases  of  Faith^  and  J.  S.  Mill's  Autobiography y 
are  prominent.  Works  like  these,  next  to  the  writings  and  deeds  of 
eminent  leaders  and  thinkers,  will  furnish  material  for  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Benjamin  O.  True. 

The  History  of  the  Church  known  as  The  Unitas  Fratnim,  or  the 
Unity  of  the  Brethren.  By  Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  S.T.D., 
Bishop  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  8vo,  pp.  693.  Bethlehem,  Penn., 
Moravian  Publication  Office,  1885. 

The  only  extant  Protestant  bodies  which  antedate  the  Reformation 
and  have  borne  their  early  names  throughout  their  entire  history  are  the 
Waldenses  and  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  better  known  as  the  Moravians. 
The  history  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  is  naturally  divided  by  the  date  of 
the  Renewal,  when  representatives  of  the  "Hidden  Seed,"  under  the 
guidance  of  Christian  David,  left  Moravia  in  1722,  and  settled  at  Ber- 
thelsdorf  in  Saxony  under  the  protection  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  The 
present  volume  treats  of  the  early  history  before  the  Renewal.  It  con- 
tains two  parts  of  very  unequal  length.  The  first,  comprising  about 
one  hundred  pages,  is  a  concise,  but  a  carefully  prepared  and  valuable 
resume  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  of 
the  work  of  Huss,  and  of  the  desperate  heroism  and  unfortunate  conten- 
tions of  the  Hussites.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  from  its  foundation  in  1457  until  its  Re- 
newed life  in  the  last  century.  A  further  volume  on  the  history  of  the 
Renewed  Church  is  proposed. 

The  entire  record  is  replete  with  interest  to  intelligent  Christians  of 
every  name.  Probably  no  single  branch  of  Christians  has  elicited  such 
hearty  sympathy  and  universal  admiration  as  have  been  extended  to  the 
Moravians  by  all  Protestants  in  recent  times.  This  may  be  the  appro- 
priate reward  for  their  truly  catholic  and  Christian  spirit.  The  early 
history  of  the  Brethren  was  made  in  suffering,  exile,  torture,  and  blood. 
Their  later  history  has  been  marked  by  evangelical  sincerity  and  mis- 
sionary devotion  unsurpassed  in  modern  times,  and  almost  apostolic. 

This  volume,  which  treats  of  repeated  struggles,  persecutions  and 
trials  of  faith,  is  a  scholarly  and  conscientious  contribution  to  ecclesias- 
tical history,  by  one  who  would  have  been  untrue  to  the  best  impulses  of 
his  own  heart  had  he  not  revealed  his  full  sympathy  with  the  noble  men 
of  whom  he  writes.  It  is  even  surprising  that  one  who  has  entered  into 
so  goodly  a  heritage,  personal  and  ecclesiastical  (we  believe  Bishop  de 
Schweinitz  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Zinzendorf),  can  write  so  calmly,  at 
times  almost  dispassionately,  upon  so  stirring  themes.  In  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  people  there  are  scenes  of  the  greatest  tragic  and 
dramatic  interest.  From  the  pen  of  a  less  conscientious  and  more  ver- 
bose author  we  should  have  received  many  descriptive  digressions  which 
would  have  rendered  the  history  more  popular,  but  probably  less  satis- 
factory to  special  students  and  thoughtful  readers.     In  his  treatment  of 
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not  a  few  obscure  and  delicate  questions  the  author  reveals  a  candid 
spirit  and  a  painstaking  sifting  of  evidence  which  suggest  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  judicious  and  an  impartial  historian.  It  is  true  that  his 
conclusions  are  almost  always  favorable  to  the  usual  claims  of  the  Breth- 
ren, but  this  is  for  the  very  good  reason  that  those  claims  have 
in  the  main  been  just.  The  historians  of  the  Brethren  have  generally 
been  moderate,  measured  in  their  language,  and  accurate  according  to 
their  opportunities.  Their  latest  historian  is  not  overborne  by  prejudice 
or  diverted  from  his  main  purpose  by  indulgence  in  extravagant  denun- 
ciation or  fulsome  rhetoric. 

A  minor  criticism  will  not  be  deemed  captious.  The  author  seems 
to  insist  somewhat  too  emphatically  upon  the  independence  of  the  reli- 
gious movement  in  Bohemia.  He  asserts  that  the  Waldenses  exercised 
no  influence  in  the  religious  development  of  Bohemia  before  the  time  of 
Huss.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the  indebtedness  of  Huss 
to  Wiclif  in  the  formation  of  doctrinal  convictions.  It  is  conceded  that 
Huss  adopted  Wiclif  s  philosophical  realism.  With  full  allowance  for 
the  strong  and,  perhaps,  extreme  position  of  Loserth,  the  return  to  their 
native  land  of  those  who  attended  Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  the  presence  of  Bohemian  students — among  them  Terome  of 
Prague — at  Oxford,  and  of  English  students  at  the  University  of  Prague, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  Wiclifs  writings  at  Prague,  make  it  more  than 
probable  that  Huss  was  not  as  independent  of  Wiclif  as  Neander  supposed 
when  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  influence 
of  the  German  Reformers  upon  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Brethren  is 
admitted,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  these  dis- 
tinctive views  of  the  Reformers  which  were  important  were  anticipated 
by  their  Eastern  neighbors.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Luther  gave  to  the 
Brethren  more  than  he  received  for  Bohemian  influence. 

A  long  notice  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  follow  the  thread  of 
this  interesting  record  of  men  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy," 
and  most  of  whom  proved  "  faithful  unto  death."  We  cannot  even  in- 
dicate the  crises  and  salient  features  of  their  work.  Bishop  de  Schweinitz 
may  count  himself  fortunate  in  having  such  history  to  record,  and  the 
Moravian  Church  is  certainly  fortunate  in  having  such  a  historian. 

Much  has  been  written  in  an  incidental  and  desultory  way  about 
Zinzendorf,  but  as  yet  a  biography  of  this  modern  Father  of  the  Morav- 
ians, at  once  worthy,  appreciative,  and  discriminating,  does  not  exist  in 
the  English  language.  A  correct  and  systematic  account  of  Moravian 
schools  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  story  of  Moravian  missions  cannot 
be  too  often  told.  The  proposed  supplementary  volume  of  this  history, 
covering  the  Modern  Period,  will,  therefore,  be  gladly  received  by  all 
who  appreciate  the  substantial  merits  of  the  present  work. 

Benjamin  O.  True. 

v.  systematic  theology. 

Microcosmus  :     An  Essay  Concerning  Man  and  His  Relation  to  the  World. 
By  Hermann  Lotze,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  born  in  Bautzen,  Saxony,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  May,  1817,  and  died  in  Berlin  on  the  first  of  July,  1881. 
His  father  was  a  physician,  and  his  early  teachers  were  competent  and 
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faithful.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  university  of  Leipzic  as 
a  student  of  medicine,  but  applied  himself  with  no  less  enthusiasm  to 
philosophy  and  natural  science.  In  1839,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he 
began  to  deliver  lectures  upon  philosophical  subjects  in  Leipzic,  and  in 
1844,  five  years  later,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  where  he  taught  with  marked  success  during  a 
period  of  almost  forty  years. 

No  satisfactory  account  of  his  largest  work,  the  MkrocosmuSy  can  be 
given  in  a  brief  article.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  few  important  or  doubtful  opinions  advanced  by  the  author, 
thus  advertising  the  reader  of  what  he  may  expect  to  find  by  careful  study 
in  the  treatise  itself.  This  careful  study  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  a 
full  understanding  of  certain  parts  of  the  Microcosmus,  not  because  of 
any  imperfection  in  the  work  of  the  translators,  for  they  have  repro- 
duced the  German  thought  in  almost  faultless  English,  but  because  oi 
the  many  delicate  threads  of  argument  and  allusion  which  connect  the 
whole  discussion  with  modem  science  and  philosophy,  and  because  of 
the  many  subtle  distinctions  foreign  to  ordinary  thought  by  which  the 
author  endeavors  to  explain  or  defend  his  belief 

The  Micrcosmus  comprises  nine  books,  which  discuss  the  following 
topics,  **the  body,"  **  the  soul,"  "life,"  **man,"  **  mind,"  '*  the  course 
of  human  life,"  **  history,"  "  progress,"  and  **  the  unity  of  things."  An 
idea  of  the  author's  thoroughness  may  be  suggested  by  the  headings  of 
the  chapters  into  which  some  of  the  books  are  divided;  e.  g.,  the  first 
book  treats  of  **  conflicting  views  of  nature,"  **  nature  as  mechanical," 
"  the  basis  of  life,"  *' the  mechanism  of  life,"  and  "structure  of  the 
animal  body;"  and  the  last  treats  of  **  the  being  of  things,"  **  the  spa- 
tial and  supersensual  worlds,"  "the  real  and  the  ideal,"  "  the  personal- 
ity of  God,"  "  God  and  the  world."  In  this  last  book  the  metaphysical 
opinions  of  Lotze  are  expounded  for  the  first  time,  though  there  are 
many  anticipations  of  them  in  earlier  parts  of  the  work.  The  aim, 
indeed,  of  his  philosophical  writings  is  expressed  in  the  preface  to  these 
volumes  (pp.  xv  and  xvi) :  "  The  more  I  myself  have  labored  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  acceptance  of  the  mechanical  view  of  Nature  in  the 
region  of  organic  life — in  which  region  this  view  seemed  to  advance 
more  timidly  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  required — the  more  do  I  now 
feel  impelled  to  bring  into  prominence  the  other  aspect  which  was 
equally  near  to  my  heart  during  all  those  endeavors."  The  object  of 
the  earlier  writings  referred  to  in  this  passage  was  to  establish  the  all- 
pervading  rule  of  mechanism,  but  not  of  materialistic  force.  His  object 
m  this  work  is  to  find  a  higher  meaning  in  all  things — one  that  mediates 
between  the  mechanical  and  the  religious  conception  of  the  universe. 
"It  is  in  such  mediation  alone,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "that  the  true 
source  of  the  life  of  science  is  to  be  found;  not  indeed  in  admitting  now 
a  fragment  of  the  one  view  and  now  a  fragment  of  the  other,  but  in 
showing  how  absolutely  universal  is  the  extent^  and  at  the  same  time 
how  completely  subordinate  the  significance  of  the  mission  which  mechan- 
ism has  to  fulfil  in  the  structure  of  the  worla.-^f^wL) 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Basis  of  Life  (I.  50  sq.)  Professor  Lotze  shows 
how  thoroughly  he  adheres  to  the  former  part  of  this  statement.  For 
he  maintains  that  "  the  realm  of  life  is  not  divided  from  that  of  inor- 
ganic Nature  by  a  higher  force  peculiar  to  itself."  Not  even  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body  after  death  teaches  "  the  predominance  of  a  higher 
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force  during  life,"  which  "  keeps  the  constituent  elements  duly  mixed, 
and  prevents  the  action  of  the  mutual  affinities  by  which  after  death  they 
pass  into  far  other  and  simpler  kinds  of  composition. "(p.  51.)  Again, 
"Doubtless  the  same  laws  of  chemical  affinity  govern  the  decay  of  the 
dead  and  the  vigor  of  the  living  body ;  but  in  contrast  to  the  painful 
putrefaction  of  the  former,  life  is  an  organized  decomposition,  depend- 
ent upon  the  order  in  which  incessantly  continued  operations  allow  the 
substances  to  act  upon  one  another."  Yet  he  admits  that  **  there  is  in 
organized  beings  a  real  Ufe  in  sufficiently  sharp  contrast  with  the  appar- 
ent activity  of  machinery  to  distinguish  its  divine  origin  from  the  poor 
productions  of  human  art ;"  and  in  the  same  connection  he  explains  his 
interest  in  the  mechanical  view  as  follows  :  **  We  are  actuated  solely  by 
the  conviction  that  Nature,  not  only  in  its  import,  but  also  in  the  laws 
of  its  economy,  necessarily  forms  a  whole,  whose  various  products  are 
distinguished  from  one  another,  not  by  different  laws,  but  by  a  different 
mode  of  applying  the  same  system  of  laws." 

With  Lotze's  confidence  in  the  mechanical  order  of  nature  may  be 
associated  his  view  of  the  origin  of  living  creatures,  including  the  human 
race.  That  origin  he  looks  upon  as  **  a  necessary  result  which  at  a  def- 
inite period  of  the  earth's  formation  arose  from  the  then  existing  collec- 
tion and  reciprocal  action  of  matter."  (II. ,  137).  "Nature  works  from  the 
beginning  according  to  laws  which  either  ( i )  are  unalterable  or  (2) 
themselves  alter  regularly  as  the  conditions  alter  which  have  arisen 
under  their  sway."  (II.,  138.)  Thus,  at  first  view,  his  theory  seems  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  evolutionsts  who  deny  the  need  of  any  God  to 
account  for  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein.  But,  as  will  presently 
appear,  there  are  essential  differences  between  them.  His  philosophy  is 
intensely  theistic,  and  opposed  in  the  sharpest  manner  to  every  form  of 
materialism.  Whether  it  can  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  tend- 
ing toward  pantheism  is  more  doubtful.  To  that  point  we  may  return, 
but  here  it  is  proper  to  insist  that  no  one  can  study  the  Microcosmus 
without  learning  that  to  its  author  a  personal  God  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  of  all  being  and  all  truth. 

Reference  may  also  be  made,  in  this  connection,  to  Lotze's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  "  miracles."  He  says  that  "  the  complete  and 
unbending  circle  of  mechanical  necessity  is  not,  and  must  not  be,  im- 
mediately accessible  to  the  miracle-working  command ;  but  the  inner 
nature  of  that  which  is  subject  to  its  laws  is  determined,  not  by  it 
[mechanical  necessity],  but  only  by  the  meaning  of  the  universe.  Here 
is  the  exposed  part  on  which  a  power,  ordaining  in  accordance  with 
that  meaning,  can  exert  its  influence;  and,  if  in  consequence  of  its  or- 
dinance the  internal  states  of  the  elements  and  the  amount  of  their  mu- 
tual affinity  and  antagonism  undergo  a  change,  the  necessity  of  the  me- 
chanical course  of  the  universe  will  have  to  produce  from  the  altered 
state  of  the  facts  an  external,  miraculous  phenomenon,  not  by  setting 
aside,  but  by  strictly  maintaining  universal  laws."  (I.  451,2).  Again 
he  remarks  that  **  those  who  hold  this  view  of  nature  are  in  a  position 
to  admit  the  general  possibility  of  miracles  in  as  far  as  the  idea  corresponds 
to  a  mental  need,  although  they  may  lack  faith  to  believe  in  them  as 
recorded  in  Scripture.  For  to  them  the  whole  course  of  nature  becomes 
intelligible  only  by  supposing  the  continual  concourse  of  God,  who  alone 
mediates  the  action  and  re-action  going  on  between  different  parts  of 
the  world.     .     ,     The  completely  conditioning  cause  of  miracles  will  be 
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found  in  God  and  nature  together,  and  in  that  eternal  action  and  re-ac- 
tion between  them,  which  is  not  without  governing  rule,  although,  per- 
haps, it  is  not  simply  ordered  according  to  general  laws/'  .  .  But 
**so  immeasurably  preponderant  is  the  weight  of  all  experience  in  favor 
of  a  steady  development  of  all  natural  occurrences,  each  step  preparing 
the  way  for  thsit  which  succeeds  it,  that  even  this  general  admission  pre- 
pares the  mind  to  believe  only  in  a  noiseless,  ceaseless  working  of  God 
in  nature,  not  in  sudden  interruptions  of  the  established  order  by  occa- 
sional interferences  of  divine  power."  (11.  478,9).  **The  wonderful 
events  which  glorify  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  sacred  writings  might,"  he 
believes,  **be  an  exception  to  this  remark,  if  their  physical  reality  were 
not  made  dubious  to  us,  partly  by  the  change  in  men's  conception  of 
nature,  which  has  occurred  since  Christ's  time,  &nd  partly  by  th^jii^'  in 
which  we  take  the  spiritual  meaninjj  which  the  record  of  these  events  is 
intended  to  convey.  .  .  In  an  age  that  could  hardly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  sensuous  and  the  superscnsuous,  men  might  regsird  the  bodily 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour  with  reverence  as  a  guarantee  of  their  own 
immortality  ;  but  to  us  this  re-animation  of  the  body  is  not  an  object  of 
hope."  (11.  479,80).  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  Professor  Lotze  under- 
values the  signiticance  of  Christ's  resurrection  to  Christians  of  the  pres- 
ent day  ?  Many  of  them  rejoice  in  it  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  being 
the  Son  of  God.  Many  of  them  anticipate  with  strong  desire  their  own 
resurrection  in  a  body  so  transfigured  as  to  be  like  unto  **  the  body  of 
his  glory."  Many  of  them  find  greater  satisfaction  in  the  plain  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles  than  in  the  best  philosophical  specu- 
lations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Microcosmus  antagonizes  materialism 
with  great  vigor.  Instead  of  assuming  that  the  invisible  universe  is 
built  of  invisible  atoms  of  matter,  Lotze  would  assume  that  it  is  formed 
by  centres  of  living  force.  **  We  are  accordingly  constrained,"  he  says, 
after  a  long  course  of  reasoning,  **  to  conceive  extended  matter  as  a  sys- 
tem of  unextended  beings,  that  by  their  forces  fix  one  another's  position 
in  sp.ice,  and  by  the  resistance  which  they  offer  to  any  attempt  to  make 
them  change  pLice,  produce  the  phenomena  of  impenetrability,  and  the 
continuous  occupation  of  space."  (I.  358).  Again,  **  With  this  hypo- 
thesis of  unextended  atoms  we  have  removed  the  only  difficulty  that 
could  prevent  us  from  giving  ourselves  up  to  the  thought  of  an  inner 
mental  life  per\'ading  all  matter.  The  invisible  unity  of  each  of  these 
simple  beings  permits  us  to  suppose  that  in  it  the  impressions  reaching 
it  from  without  are  condensed  into  modes  of  sensation  and  enjoyment. 
.  .  No  part  of  being  is  any  longer  devoid  of  life  and  animation ;  only 
a  certain  kind  of  activity,  the  motions  which  adjust  the  states  of  the 
one  to  those  of  the  other,  are  twined  like  an  external  mechanism  through 
the  fulness  of  the  animated  creation,  conveying  to  all  opportunities  and 
incitements  to  the  various  development  of  the  inner  life."  (I.  360). 
Among  the  reasons  which  Professer  Lotze  assigns  for  this  view,  two  of 
the  most  important  arc  mentioned  in  the  following  p«issage:  **  The  dis- 
like to  look  on  one  part  of  the  cosmos  as  but  a  blind  and  lifeless  instru- 
ment for  the  ends  of  another,  the  desire  to  diffuse  over  all  the  joy  of  ani- 
mation, and  to  vindicate  a  universe  enjoying  at  every  point  throughout 
its  own  existence,  as  more  perfect  than  one  in  which  a  divided  structure 
shows  mentality  above  an  unconscious  basis.  In  this  we  have  but  one 
series  of  motives  inviting  us  beneath  the  unruffled  surface  of  matter,  be- 
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hind  the  rigid  and  regular  repetitions  of  its  working,  to  seek  the  warmth 
of  a  hidden  mental  activity.  Another  and  more  urgent  series  of  motives 
lies  in  the  self-contradictions  that  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
anything  as  simply  being,  without  at  the  same  time  possessing  and  en- 
joying itself,  and  force  on  us  the  conviction  that  living  beings  alone  truly 
are,  and  that  other  forms  of  existence  derive  their  explanation  solely 
from  mental  life,  not  the  latter  from  them."     (I.  362). 

Neither  of  these  reasons  is  unquestionable.  Indeed,  when  the 
manner  in  which  the  world  is  and  must  be  used  by  man  is  considered, 
there  is  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  in  believing  that  much  of  it  is 
inanimate,  or  at  least  unconscious.  And  how  the  second  argument  can 
be  pressed  by  one  who  admits  as  fully  as  Lotze  does  man's  inability  to 
comprehend  all  that  exists  is  certainly  surprising.  It  is,  however,  just  to 
say  that  he  advances  his  view  of  atoms  as  a  theory  incapable  of  proof. 
To  his  mind  it  is  the  best  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  something 
which  science  can  never  reach,  except  by  conjecture. 

Connected  with  this  view  of  atoms  as  living  beings  is  Professor 
Lotze's  acceptance  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  ideality  of  space.  "  I  hold," 
he  says,  **  that  space  and  all  spatial  connections  are  merely  forms  of  our 
subjective  intuition."  (II.  603.)  **  The  case  is  not  that  things  are  in 
space  in  which  they  can  move,  but  space  is  in  things  as  the  form  of  an 
intuition  through  which  they  themselves  become  conscious  of  their  su- 
persensuous  relations  to  one  another."  (II.  624.)  **  Just  when  and  in  as 
far  as  things  act  upon  one  another  are  they  related  to  one  another ; 
there  are  no  objective  relations  other  than  their  living  action  and  pas- 
sion" [which  are  r^a//j' subjective]  (II.  235.)  Professor  Lotze  is  how- 
ever dissatisfied  with  the  arguments  on  which  Kant  founds  his  denial  of  the 
actuality  of  space,  and  proposes  others  which  appear  to  us  quite  as  shad- 
owy as  those  alleged  by  Kant.  But  the  limitations  of  space  in  this 
Review  forbid  a  statement  and  criticism  of  the  reasonsu  rged  by  him 
with  so  much  earnestness  and  skill. 

But  what  are  the  relations  of  living  beings  to  God  ?  His  answer  to 
this  question  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement :  **A11  which 
exists  is  but  One  Infinite  Being  which  stamps  upon  individual  things  in 
fitting  forms  its  own  ever-similar  and  self-identical  nature.  Only  on  the 
assumption  of  this  substantial  unity  is  that  intelligible  which  we  call 
the  reciprocal  action  of  different  things,  which  in  truth  is  always  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  different  states  of  one  and  the  same  thing." 
(II.  601).  By  a  number  of  similar  expressions  Lotze  makes  it  certain 
that  he  conceives  of  finite  beings  as  states  of  the  Infinite  God.  Yet  he 
distinguishes  his  view  from  pantheism  by  insisting,  in  the  first  place, 
that  personality  or  selfhood  depends  upon  feeling,  memory,  choice,  and 
is  not  affected  by  the  closeness  of  a  creature's  connection  with  God,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  upon  the  true  personality  of  God  as  an  infinite,  om- 
niscient Being.  Only  in  such  a  Being  as  "never  finds  in  himself  any 
feeling  or  action  which  is  not  perfectly  transparent  to  him,  is  personality 
perfect."  **  Our  self-consciousness  never  presents  to  us  a  complete  and 
perfect  picture  of  our  ego.  .  .  In  point  of  fact  we  have  litile  ground 
for  speaking  of  the  personality  of  finite  beings  ;  it  is  an  ideal,  which,  like 
all  that  is  ideal,  belongs  unconditionally  only  to  the  Infinite,  but  like  all 
that  is  good  appertains  to  us  only  conditionally,  and  hence  imperfectly." 
(II.  687). 

No  part  of  the  Microcosmus  is  more  interesting  to  a  Christian  reader 
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than  the  last  chapter,  which  treats  of"  God  and  the  World."  Speak- 
ing of  the  origin  of  eternal  truths  Lotze  says :  ''  It  is  impossible  that  a 
realm  of  eternal  truths  should  in  any  way  exist  external  Xq  God  asanob- 
ject  of  His  recognition,  or  beforeWSxa  as  a  rule  of  His  working."  (I.  691). 
Again :  **  Truth  cannot  be  created  by  His  acty  but  it  is  only  through  His 
existence  that  it  subsists  ;  it  cannot  be  external  to  him  who  is  to  recog- 
nize it ;  on  the  contrary  its  recognition  is  only  thinkable  as  cognition  of 
one's  own  being  in  it."  (II.  698).  A  similar  position  is  taken  as  to  moral 
law  and  goodness.  ''Religious  faith  is  accustomed  to  consider  some 
supreme  good  as  the  guiding  end,  free  creative  divine  imagination  as 
the  means  by  which  the  end  is  realized,  eternal  truth  as  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  this  imagination  and  its  products  work."  (II.  715).  But 
Lotze  confesses  that  ''  the  existence  of  evil  and  oisin  in  nature  and  in 
history  "  is  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  his 
view  scientifically. 

But  we  must  pause  without  even  completing  our  sketch  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  announced  by  this  work.  It  has  seeipcd  to  us  wiser  to 
furnish  this  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  than  to  undertake  a  criticism  of 
the  views  which  seem  to  be  erroneous.  The  spirit  of  the  work  is  ad- 
mirable and  the  learning  which  it  embodies  abundant.  It  is  a  work  to 
be  patiently  winnowed,  that  the  chaff  may  be  scattered  and  the  wheat 
garnered. 

Alvah  Hovey. 
B.     GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Poets  of  America.     By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.     i2mo,  pp.  516. 
Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1885. 

Mr.  Stedman's  Poets  of  America  is  a  notable  literary  undertaking 
happily  accomplished.  This  volume,  with  its  fellow  of  ten  years  ago, 
the  Victorian  Poets ^  completes  a  review  of  the  poetry  of  the  current 
period,  so  far  as  that  poetry  has  been  written  in  English.  The  author 
tells  us  that  he  shall  not  publish  anything  further  in  this  line  of 
literary  production.  He  may,  therefore,  be  congratulated  on  being  able 
to  look  back,  not  only  upon  a  considerable  labor  in  letters,  securely 
complete,  but  also  upon  a  self-imposed  duty  in  authorship  discharged  to 
the  full. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  writer  known  to  the  public  could  have  done 
the  work  which  Mr.  Stedman  in  this  volume  set  himself  to  do,  belter 
than  Mr.  Stedman  has  done  it.  It  was  an  infinitely  delicate  task ;  we  do 
not  see  how,  upon  the  whole,  the  task  could  have  been  more  felicitously 
achieved.  For  a  poet  to  measure,  weigh,  and  assay  his  own  living  brethren 
in  genips  and  in  art,  and,  under  their  very  eyes,  give  them  their  legend 
and  stamp,  so  much  mass,  so  much  fineness — what  could  be  conceived 
requiring  steadier  courage,  purer  feeling,  surer  tact,  firmer  conscience, 
truer  insight,  at  the  hands  of  that  adventurous  fellow-poet  who  should 
undertake  this  feat  and  successfully  perform  it  ?  If  Mr.  Stedman  has 
not  accomplished  an  ideal  success — that  is  only  saying  that  he  has  not 
accomplished  the  impossible.  Certainly  his  success  has  been  very  remark- 
able. We  find  nowhere  any  evidence  that  he  has  not  kept  Sir  Gala- 
had's pure  heart  in  honestly  telling  the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  He  has,  to 
be  sure,  done  this  with  many  sweet  complaisances  of  phrase  at  points, 
with  urbane  implications  here  or  there  taking  the  place  of  bald  expres- 
sion, with  gracious  explanations,  not  unfrequent,  why  his  poet  has  not 
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done  this  or  that  better  thing,  where  a  critic  less  gifted  in  temper  or 
in  tact  would  bluntly  have  noted  the  defect  and  so  made  an  end  ;  but 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  clearly  discerning  reader,  Mr.  Stedman  con- 
trives at  last,  to  show  all  his  heart  fairly  and  truly  about  each  principal 
name  that  he  treats  throughout  these  pages.  Of  the  minor  names,  which 
are  very  numerous,  Mr.  Stedman  is  very  reserved  in  speaking.  But  even 
here  his  avoidances,  while  always  candid  enough,  are  instructively  clever. 

Mr.  Stedman,  by  his  command  of  prose  style,  by  his  scholarship, 
by  his  culture,  by  his  bland  temperament,  by  his  exercised  taste,  by 
his  sound  judgment,  by  his  own  long-practised  art  in  verse,  by  his  ad- 
diction to  the  best  masters,  was  singularly  well  qualified  to  produce  this 
body  of  criticism.  The  general  estimates  here  contained  of  poets,  and 
the  individual  appreciations,  no  less,  of  particular  poems  or  passages, 
are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  such  as  we  can  ourselves  approve  and 
confirm.  Wherein  we  should  be  disposed  to  differ,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  the  difference,  at  bottom,  was  a  difference  of  religious  ten- 
dency in  thought  and  feeling.  Mr.  Stedman,  we  are  bound  to  testify, 
has  wisely,  and  in  perfect  good  faith,  sought  to  make  his  literary  judg- 
ments independent  entirely  of  theological  bias.  But  religious  creed  (or 
no-creed)  is  too  deep  with  us  all  not,  to  some  degree,  to  affect  everything 
in  us ;  and  we  accordingly  find  an  occasional  implication,  perhaps 
quite  unconscious  on  the  part  of  the  critic,  bearing  on  religion,  against 
which  we  feel  obliged  silently  to  record  our  protest  as  we  read.  The 
prevailing  tone,  however,  of  the  volume  is  delightfully  pure  and 
wholesome. 

We  think  we  like  Mr.  Stedman  least  when  he  is  conscientiously  and 
laboriously  philosophical.  His  style  then  goes  into  a  luminous  haze  of 
largeness  and  vagueness,  not  natural  to  his  habit  of  thought.  His  expres- 
sion is  beautifully  clear  when  he  simply  criticizes  and  is  literary,  haunted 
with  no  burdening  sense  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  work  which  he  must 
perform  adequately.  One  respects  his  motive,  in  so  far  as  the  motive  is 
not  felt  to  be  personal  and  reflexive ;  but  one  does  not  enjoy  the  appar- 
ent result. 

With  admirable  consciousness  of  the  demands  of  his  task  and  with 
admirable  fidelity  to  them,  Mr.  Stedman  sought,  so  his  **  Introduction" 
assures  us,  to  keep  all  disqualifying  lapses  of  mood  out  of  his  work.  His  suc- 
cess has  been,  perhaps,  as  little  satisfactory  as  anywhere  in  the  **  Intro- 
duction "  itself,  in  which  he  takes  the  reader  into  the  confidence  of  his  own 
feelings  and  purposes.  The  ''Introduction,"  in  fact,  judged  by  the  standard 
of  Mr.  Stedman  himself  at  his  best,  is  far  from  being  a  felicitous  piece  of 
work.  It  is  not  even  easy  always  to  be  sure  that  one  gets  the  writer's 
meaning.  The  tone  of  it  is  not  perfectly  fortunate.  There  is  too  much 
self-consciousness  in  it.  Mr.  Stedman,  tired  perhaps  of  being  so  long 
called  one  of  "our  younger  poets,"  seems  resolved  to  claim  his  majority. 
He  almost  assumes  a  magisterial  air.  He  advises  **  our  young  writers  " — 
somewhat  as  Coleridge  might  have  done  in  conversation,  or  Goethe,  or 
Victor  Hugo.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  without  good  right  on  Mr. 
Stedman's  part ;  for  he  is  a  wise  and  cultivated  artist  in  poetry,  with 
poetical  achievements  of  his  own  to  give  him  solid  standing-ground 
while  he  thus  speaks.  But  it  seems  not  quite  according  to  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  generally  unimpeachable  taste.  Readers  would,  however,  make  a 
mistake  if  they  should  prejudge  the  body  of  the  volume  by  the  quality 
of  the  "Introduction." 
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One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  book  is 
an  omission.  The  name  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  does  not  ap- 
pear among  the  poets  treated.  This,  in  a  volume  entitled  Poets  of  Anur- 
ica^  is  a  serious  defect.  One  almost  wishes  Mr.  Stedman  could  have 
followed  a  singular  example  set  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  frankly  criti- 
cised himself.  (It  is  a  fact  that  Sir  Walter,  in  his  capacity  of  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  wrote  and  published  an  appreciation  of  one  of  his  own  novels.) 
The  book  will,  at  any  rate,  hardly  quite  answer  the  promise  of  the  title, 
and  hardly  adapt  itself  in  full  to  the  use  which  Mr.  Stedman  perhaps  too 
ingenuously  admits  that  his  Victorian  Poets  has  **  doubtless  "  served, 
that  of  being  a  **  critical  hand-book,"  until  some  hand  shall  have  contrib- 
uted a  supplementary  chapter  on  the  critic  himself  regarded  in  his 
paramount  capacity  of  poet. 

For  poet,  certainly,  not  less  than  critic,  Mr.  Stedman  is.  And  now 
that  he  has  discharged  his  full  debt  to  his  generation  as  critic,  we  may 
hope  that  he  will  devote  the  shortened  leisure  of  his  life  henceforth  to 
poetical  production.  Literature  is  more  precious  than  literature  about 
literature.  So  let  Mr.  Stedman  do  as  Michael  Angelo  did,  criticise 
by  creating.  We  hold  that  Mr.  Stedman  unites  true  genius  to  the  in- 
stinct of  the  artist  in  poetry.  The  latter  alone  would  be  enough  to 
make  him  a  critic.  The  latter  alone  would  perhaps  be  enough  to  make 
him  a  poet— of  culture.  But  Mr.  Stedman  is  more  than  critic  and  more 
than  poet  of  culture.  What  he  chiefly  lacks  (if  one  is  to  speak  at  all  of 
lack),  both  as  critic  and  as  poet,  is  a  certain  independence,  a  certain 
audacity,  that  springs  only  from  personal  power.  Judgments  alwa)"^ 
according  to  the  best-bred  conventions  of  the  world  of  letters,  judgments 
free  from  provincial  narrowness,  free  from  wilfulness,  free  from  spite, 
nay,  more,  judgments  instinct  with  the  finest  perception,  couched  in  the 
exquisitely  fittest  phrase — these  may  be  looked  for  in  Mr.  Stedman*s 
book  with  entire  confidence.  But  for  fruitful  original  suggestion,  bold 
correction  of  mistake  in  current  appreciation,  impulse  supplied  toward  a 
new  launch  in  literature,  you  will  naturally  look  elsewhere. 

One  or  two  minor  things  may  briefly  be  spoken  of  before  we  dis- 
miss Mr.  Stedman's  volume  to  the  grateful  welcome  which  we  bespeak 
for  it  from  our  readers.  Bayard  Taylor  is  rated  in  general  at  his  true 
worth,  as  we  think  ;  but  the  praise  of  his  Faust  is  too  high.  There  are 
lapses  in  that  translation  which  justly  deny  to  it  the  character  of  **  schol- 
arlike "  performance.  It  seems  as  if  we  never  saw  Margaret  Fuller 
spoken  of  anywhere  else  in  print  as  **  Miss"  Fuller.  Who  ever  thinks  of 
her  under  that  form  of  designation  ?  There  is  a  curious  footnote  to  the 
paper  on  Poe,  in  which  Mr.  Stedman  makes  good-natured  reprisal  on 
**  his  friend  "  Mr.  Winter  for  a  use  to  which  the  latter  had  turned  in 
verse  the  former's  comparison  of  Poe  to  a  land-bird  winging  its  way 
distraught  over  the  hungry  sea  into  whose  jaws  at  last  it  was  sure  to 
fall.  The  hasty  reader  will  be  likely  to  take  the  complaisance  toward  Mr. 
Winter,  which  alone  should  have  been  intended  if  the  note  were  to  be 
printed  at  all,  for  a  too  frugal  disposition  on  Mr.  Stedman's  part  to  make 
reclamation  of  his  own.  A  little  carelessness  in  such  things  better  be- 
comes the  consciousness  of  ample  resources. 

To  do  our  duty  as  toward  the  publishers,  we  must  add  that  the 
paper  should  have  been  such  that  the  print  would  not  show  through,  as 
it  does. 

William  C.  Wilkinson. 
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The  First  Napoleon.    A  Sketch.     Political  and  Military.    By  John   Cod- 
man  Ropes.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1885. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  the  devil  should  have  his  due,  and  if  the  advo- 
cate is  commendable  who  tries  to  secure  it  for  him,  Mr.  Ropes  deserves 
emphatic  praise  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Napoleon.  That  the  lectures, 
originally  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston, 
are  presented  to  a  wider  public  with  all  the  attractions  which  the  prin- 
ter's art  can  add,  goes  without  saying,  after  naming  the  publishers. 
That  external  attractiveness  is  not  the  chief,  as  it  is  the  earliest  apparent 
merit  of  the  book,  is  equally  true. 

Mr.  Ropes  essays  **  the  task  of  rectifying  the  fundamental  notions 
with  which  nearly  all  historians  have  approached  the  study  of  the  epoch 
of  Napoleon."  In  this  attempt  he  tells  the  story  with  such  clearness 
that  a  reader  entirely  ignorant  of  the  incidents  of  Napoleon's  career 
would  obtain  a  connected  idea  of  the  most  important  facts  of  his  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  there  is  none  of  the  mistiness  which  in  Carlyle's 
French  Revolution,  for  example,  one  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  the 
epoch  finds  more  impenetrable  the  longer  he  reads,  there  is  still  in  these 
lectures  the  outline  of  an  argument  which  would  command  the  attention 
of  scholars.  As  the  lecture  form  demanded,  incidentals  and  accidentals 
are  omitted  to  make  room  for  the  most  characteristic  and  decisive  facts 
and  events.  There  is  consequently  a  rapid  movement  of  thought  as 
befits  such  a  theme.  Apart  from  the  unfailing  interest  of  the  story,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  here  related  fastens  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  author,  with  the  assistance  of  excellent  maps,  popularizes  a 
knowledge  of  Napoleon's  strategy.  Only  a  scattering  few  of  the  millions 
to  whom  the  name  Napoleon  is  synonymous  with  military  greatness, 
ever  acquired  an  exact  idea  of  a  single  one  of  his  campaigns  or  battles. 
Here  is  an  elementary  military  history  which  a  boy  of  a  dozen  years 
could  understand,  while  it  would  interest  and  instruct  the  oldest  non- 
professional reader. 

Mr.  Ropes  has  done  simple  justice  to  Napoleon's  domestic  policy. 
A  large  class  in  America  who  have  never  answered  the  question,  "What's 
in  a  name  ?  "  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  in  overthrowing  a  govern- 
ment which  pretended  to  be  democratic  Napoleon  committed  a  crime 
against  natural  right.  That  the  monarchy  which  he  gave  to  France 
guaranteed  an  equality  of  privilege  under  just  laws,  which  the  country 
had  never  enjoyed,  is  no  defence  before  their  tribunal.  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  self-evident  that  a  monarchy  which  protects  life,  prop- 
erty, and  personal  liberty,  which  are  the  only  essentials  of  material 
prosperity,  and  which  secures  to  the  people  freedom  of  religious 
thought,  is  a  more  desirable  government  than  any  democratic  form 
which  jeopards  these  essentials.  The  author  makes  brief  but  telling  use 
of  the  further  consideration  that  the  Empire  was  actually  the  desire  of 
the  French  people,  which  the  defenders  of  popular  sovereignty  must,  in 
consistency,  accept  as  legitimate. 

Giving  due  emphasis,  then,  to  these  excellences  of  the  work,  it  is, 
beyond  these  particulars,  sophistical  and  mischievous.  If  Mr.  Ropes's 
political  philosophy  be  accepted,  not  only  Napoleon,  but  Louis  XIV., 
was  an  angel  in  disguise,  whom  Europe  was  too  blind  or  too  wicked  to 
entertain.  The  proposition  which  the  book  supports  is  that  the  Empire 
of  Napoleon  was  a  blessing  to  Europe.  Unquestionably  it  was,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  dynamite  under  Hell  Gate  was  a  blessing  to  the  har- 
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bor  of  New  York ;  but  Mr.  Ropes  means  something  more.  J.  S.  C. 
Abbot's  conscienceless  romances  fitted  a  flashy  halo  to  Napoleon's  head^ 
which  has  blinded  many  a  youth  so  effectually  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  get  an  unblurred  view  of  modern  history. 

Mr.  Ropes's  argument  is  no  demagogical  appeal  to  undisciplined 
imaginations,  but  it  is  not  less  dangerous,  as  it  is  an  insidious  address  to 
the  judgment.  Behold  the  blessings  which  the  Code  Napoleon  conferred 
upon  the  French  people,  whose  bloody  revolution  was  in  reality  a  de- 
mand for  just  such  law.  If  the  law  which  the  French  demanded  for 
themselves  was  so  beneficent,  it  should  therefore  h^  forced  upon  the  rest 
of  Europe  I  Such  reasoning  reverses  some  of  the  most  wholesome 
lessons  of  experience.  Permanent  reform  can  begin  only  within  the  body 
needing  reform.  Just  as  it  is  more  enlightened  philanthropy  to  give  a 
beggar  a  chance  to  earn  a  dollar  than  to  give  him  a  dollar,  so  it  is 
more  genuine  statesmanship  to  enable  a  people  to  work  their  own  way 
out  of  traditional  abuses  than  to  present  them  with  immunity  which  they 
are  not  ready  to  earn.  Mr.  Ropes  argues,  however,  that  in  his  conquests 
of  Central  Europe,  and  in  forcing  the  Code  upon  the  conquered  States, 
Napoleon  had  the  best  interests  of  Europe  at  heart.  It  is  useless  for 
him  to  deny,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  that  he  has  tried  to  prove  Napo- 
leon a  philanthropist.  The  whole  influence  of  the  lectures  is  weightier* 
than  the  disclaimer.  Even  had  Napoleon's  intention  been  generous, 
the  condition  of  Europe  to-day,  rid  of  Napoleonism,  is  demonstrative 
that  it  was  not  wise.  Spain,  though  not  far  progressed,  is  pro- 
gressive. Italy,  after  ten  centuries  of  French  spoliation,  is  at  last 
independent,  united,  respectable.  Germany,  arbiter  of  the  Continent, 
is  the  mightiest  engine  in  the  interests  of  peace  that  has  ever  existed  in 
Europe.  France  is  enjoying  the  first  opportunity  she  has  ever  known 
to  learn  how  to  mind  her  own  business. 

Albion  W.  Small. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  Liberator  of  Kansas  and  Martyr  of 
Virginia.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Sanborn.  8vo,  pp.  645.  Boston :  Rob- 
erts Bros.,  1885. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison.  The  Story  of  his  Life,  told  by  his  Children.  2 
vols.,  8vo,  pp.  522,  480.     New  York  :  The  Century  Co.,  1886. 

These  are  the  two  most  important  contributions  yet  made  to  the 
history  of  the  agitation  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  America. 
No  two  men  could  have  been  more  unUke  in  spirit  and  methods  than 
Brown  and  Garrison,  yet  each  represented  a  tendency  of  his  generation. 
The  one  was  a  Puritan  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  out  of  due  time, 
with  the  instincts  of  a  soldier,  never  so  happy  as  at  the  prospect  of  smit- 
ing the  enemies  of  the  Lord  hip  and  thigh.  The  other  was  a  man  of 
peace,  who  abhorred  all  weapons  but  the  pen,  who  protested  against  all 
war  but  the  war  of  words.  In  the  mediaeval  times  the  one  would  have 
made  a  brave  knight,  the  other  an  active  inquisitor.  Both  were  intol- 
erant, but  the  intolerance  of  the  one  was  that  of  the  man  of  action,  while 
the  intolerance  of  the  other  was  that  of  the  bigot. 

Two  better  biographies  than  these  could  hardly  be  desired.     Mr, 
Sanborn  has  availed  himself  of  much  unprintcd  and  valuable  material, 
and  has  carefully  sifted  what  had  been  previously  published.     He  hxa^ 
told  the  whole  story  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  him,  and  apparently    'h.^ 
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knows  the  whole  of  it.     He  has  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the  secrets  of 
the  John  Brown  raid  into  Virginia,  and  has  thrown  much  light  on  the 
bloody  Kansas  episode.     He  does  not  make  the  slightest  attempt  to 
conceal  the  deeds  of  his  hero ;  he  exults  in  them  rather,  and  defends 
them  with  a  courage  that  moves  our  admiration  even  while  it  rouses  our 
wonder  that  so  peculiar  a  moral  sense  can  be  found  in  a  Concord  man 
of  letters.     It  is  well  known  that  Brown's  Kansas  career  was  accom- 
panied by  a  massacre  at  midnight  of  defenceless  settlers  who  were 
alleged  to  be  leaders  of  the  pro-slavery  faction.     These  homicides  were 
without  color  of  legal  authority,  even  the  rude  authority  of  lynch  law. 
The  men  were  dragged  from  their  beds  and  brutally  slain  without  cere- 
mony, as  an  example  to  other  men  of  their  party.     Judged  by  the  laws 
of  his  country,  judged  by  all  ordinary  moral  standards,  Brown  was  a 
murderer  and  should  have  been  hanged  for  this  crime.  Mr.  Sanborn  boldly 
takes  the  ground  that  Brown  must  not  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards, 
that  he  believed  his  act  to  be  justified,  and  that  in  fact  we  must  admit 
that  he  was  divinely  inspired  to  commit  this  act  of  justice.     This  de- 
fence will  not  be  accepted  by  the  Christian  people  of  to-day.    We  know 
nothing  about  any  divine  inspirations  to  the  commission  of  brutal  mur- 
ders.    We  cannot  acquit  John  Brown  of  a  revolting  crime.  Nor  can  his 
invasion  of  Virginia  be  defended  on  moral  or  political  grounds.     He 
was  merely  engaged  in  inciting  a  servile  insurrection,  that  if  successful 
must  have  deluged  the  soil  of  the  South  with  blood,  and  must  have 
ended  in  the  more  hopeless  enslavement  of   the  colored  race.      He 
richly  deserved  the  gallows,  and  no  greater  mistake  was  ever  seen  than 
when  a  part  of  the  North  chose  to  make  him  their  hero. 

We  must,  however,  hold  Brown  to  have  been  a  man  of  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  slavery,  and  the  means  by  which  alone  emanci- 
pation could  be  secured,  than  Garrison  ever  had.     Garrison,  as  these 
two  volumes  by  his  sons  clearly  show,  was  firm  in  his  faith  that  moral 
forces  would  suffice  for  the  overthrow  of  this  great  evil,  up  to  and  even 
after  the  time  that  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard.     The  Union  was  saved 
and  the  slaves  were  freed,  not  according  to  his  cherished  methods,  but  in 
spite  of  them.     And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  his  sons  claim  the 
homage  of  the  world  for  him  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  slave.     It  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  their  candor  to 
say  that  they  have  told  the  story  of  their  father's  life  so  faithfully  that 
the  impartial  reader  will  be  led  almost  infallibly  to  draw  from  the  narra- 
tive a  conclusion  exactly  opposite  to  their  own.     In  telling  the  story 
they  have  made  use  of  a  great  mass  of  manuscript  authorities  and  of 
printed  documents  accessible  only  to  the  few,  so  that  the  book  is  not 
only  the  complete  and  authoritative  biography  of  Garrison  but  almost 
a  history  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation.     It  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
narrative  that  Garrison  borrowed  his  principle  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion without  compensation  to  owners  from  his  predecessors ;  and  ordi- 
nary common  sense  should  have  been  sufficient  to  show  anybody  that 
such  emancipation  could  only  result  when  the  slave  owners  had  been 
conquered  by  the  sword.     No  race  probably  ever  existed  with  sufficient 
energy  to  enslave  another  race,  and  hold  it  in  bondage,  from  whom 
unconditional  and  immediate  emancipation  of  their  slaves  could  have 
been  obtained  except  at  the  point  of  the  sword.     If  there  ever  was  such  a 
race  the  high-spirited  South  contained  none  of  its  descendants.     But 
when  Garrison  divorced  his  demand  for  immediate  emancipation  from 
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war,  and  tau;;ht  that  the  end  could  and  should  be  reached  by  peaceful 
means,  he  committed  logical  suicide  and  his  agitation  lost  its  force.  He 
did,  however,  educate  a  moral  sentiment  in  the  North  against  slaver\', 
even  amon^  thobe  who  rejected  many  of  his  teachings,  and  deplored  the 
intolerant  spirit  with  which  he  urged  them.  It  was  on  this  sentiment 
that  Lincoln  relied,  and  not  in  vain,  when  he  issued  his  memorable  proc- 
lamation. 

We  heartily  commend  both  these  works  to  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  history  of  the  great  anti-slaver>'  agitation  from  original  sources. 
The  facts  given  in  these  volumes  cannot  be  controverted ;  they  rest  on 
the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  contemporar)'  records,  carefully  com- 
pared <md  verified  by  collateral  evidence.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  any 
future  l>iographcr  can  add  to  what  is  here  recorded.  The  life  of  Garri- 
sfjn  is  not  yet  completed ;  these  two  solid  volumes  bring  the  narrati%*e 
down  only  to  1840,  but  the  most  important  part  of  the  reformer's  career 
is  here  described.  The  Century  Company  have  been  faithful  to  their 
well-won  reputation,  and  btive  made  the  books  as  beautiful  in  every  part 
to  the  eye  as  the  contents  arc  valuable  to  the  student  of  histor>'. 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 
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I. 

THE  PREACHER  AS  AN  INTERPRETER. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  from  which  to  contemplate 
the  preacher  and  his  work.  Simply  as  a  preacher  he  may 
be  regarded  as  a  teacher,  a  herald,  an  ambassador.  Simply 
as  a  pastor  he  may  be  considered  as  a  leader,  a  counsellor,  an 
organizer.  Each  of  these  points  of  view  presents  a  theme 
capable  of  large  and  profitable  expansion.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  any  one  of  these  or  similar  aspects  of  the  preacher's  office 
that  we  concern  ourselves  at  this  time,  but  with  that  single 
phase  of  his  work  which  maybe  described  under  the  word 
interpretation,  and  which  puts  him  in  relation  to  other  men 
in  the  position  of  an  interpreter.  This  word  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  mere  verbal  exegete.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  conception  of  the  preacher  touches  that  which  is 
fundamental  in  his  work,  that  to  which  every  other  ministerial 
or  pastoral  function  is  subsidiary  and  tributary.  The  office 
of  an  interpreter,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  word,  is  to  tran- 
slate that  which  is  unintelligible  into  plain  and  familiar  language, 
or  to  expound  that  which  is  obscure.  He  is  not  a  revealer 
of  new  truth.  His  work  concerns  that  which  has  been  already 
revealed,  and  which  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  men  should 
understand. 

I.  The  True  Preacher  is  an  Interpreter  of  God  to  Man. 

What  is  the  Christian  conception  of  God  ?  Not  that  of 
an  abstract  metaphysical  entity  which  escapes  sense  and  im- 
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agination.  He  is  not  the  Impersonal  Absolute,  so  sublime 
and  attenuated  that  he  cannot  enter  into  immediate  and  per- 
sonal relations  with  other  corporeal  and  spiritual  life.  He  is 
not  the  restless  Soul  of  the  Universe  which  seeks  evermore 
to  disentangle  itself  from  blind  and  unconscious  nature,  and 
which,  struggling  upwards  through  the  manifold  vicissitudes 
of  inferior  life,  first  comes  to  a  consciousness  of  itself  in  the 
altitude  of  the  human  consciousness.  He  is  not  the  Objecti- 
fied Ego  magnified  to  colossal  proportions,  a  gigantic  human 
shadow  which  man  himselfhas  projected  upon  the  distant  clouds. 
Nor  is  he  the  Unknowable  who  has  so  effectually  retired  within 
himself  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  make  himself  cognizable 
and  accessible  to  the  thinking  human  spirit.  None  of  these 
conceptions  answer  to  the  religious  needs  of  humanity.  Our 
conception  of  God  must  rise  far  higher  before  it  becomes  of 
practical  value  either  in  elucidating  the  external  course  of  the 
world,  or  in  furnishing  an  authoritative  moral  standard  for  the 
effective  regulation  of  the  inner  life.  Such  a  conception  is 
given  in  Christianity,  which  represents  God  as  a  personal 
spirit  who  fills  the  world  with  exhaustlcss  energy,  but  who 
transcends  the  world  of  physical  and  spiritual  processes.  He 
is  the  Absolute  Life  that  goes  forth  from  itself  and  enters  into 
conscious  relations  with  all  personal  life.  As  the  lithical  Ab- 
solute he  is  the  ground  and  source  of  all  good  and  holy  im- 
pulses. Though  an  infinite  Spirit,  he  yet  makes  himself 
apprehensible  to  the  finite  intuitions  of  the  human  soul.  He 
reveals  himself  in  his  word,  and  in  Jiis  works,  the  former  in- 
cluding his  will  and  his  purposes,  the  latter  proceeding  from 
his  hand  in  creation,  or  from  his  heart  in  redemption. 

The  primary  work  of  the  preacher  is  to  interpret  God  to 
men,  as  he  reveals  himself  in  his  word  and  in  his  works. 

The  subject-matter  of  interpretation  is  therefore  given. 
The  preacher  need  not  ascend  to  any  transcendental  heaven  to 
fetch  it  down,  nor  descend  into  the  depths  of  his  own  subjec- 
tivity to  fetch  it  up.  He  certainly  is  not  asked  to  evolve  a 
system  of  Christian  doctrine  from  his  inner  consciousness. 
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If  he  rightly  understands  his  vocation,  and  seeks  to  be  faithful 
to  it,  he  will  take  the  word  of  God  as  he  finds  it,  and  he  will 
not  interpret  into  it  his  own  thought,  but  interpret  out  of  it 
God's  thought.  He  should  be  able  to  say  in  respect  to  fun- 
damental trutli  or  duty,  **This  is  what  God  means,  what  God 
demands."  It  may  not  be  that  which  from  rationalistic,  or 
philosophical,  or  sentimental  prepossessions  we  may  want 
him  to  mean,  but  this  is  of  small  consequence  compared  with 
an  authoritative  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  word  of  God, 
as  an  objective  revelation,  is  then  the  starting-point  for  the 
preacher's  work  of  interpretation.  This  may  seem  absurdly 
antiquated  at  a  time  when  to  set  aside  the  Bible  as  the  ulti- 
mate court  of  appeal  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice 
is  thought  to  indicate  an  enlightened  emancipation  from  the 
narrowness  of  creeds,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion  in 
religious  inquiry  to  start  with  a  divine  revelation  and  subject 
man  to  it,  but  to  start  with  man  and  subject  a  divine  revela- 
tion to  him.  Such  a  course  may  not  have  "  arrived  at  that 
perfect  intussusception  which  the  Christian  object  requires  in 
order  to  bestow  certainty  of  itself:  "  but  unscientific  and  obso- 
lescent as  it  may  appear  to  advanced  theologians,  it  may  not 
after  all  be  wholly  unsatisfactory  in  the  outcome,  as  any  one 
mayascertain  forhimsclfby  recalling  the  efforts,  from  Schleier- 
macher  to  Dorner,  to  establish  the  ultimate  grounds  of  re- 
ligious certainty,  not  in  an  objective  historical  revelation,  but 
in  the  self-certainty  of  the  Ego.  Each  philosophico- theological 
builder  begins  his  ambitious  work  by  pulling  down  all  that 
has  been  built  before  him,  and  so  it  will  be  world  without 
end,  for  the  past  is  only  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  Mean- 
while the  word  of  God  stands  sure. 

Tlie  preacher,  in  order  to  interpret  the  word  of  God  suc- 
cessfully, must  himself  hav^  a  clear  understandingof  that  word. 

Not,  of  course,  exhaustively.  There  are  unexplored  re- 
mainders in  God's  thoughts  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor 
necessary  for  a  man  to  understand,  but  the  main  current  of  the 
purpose  of  grace  can  be  followed  and  understood  by  any  one 
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who  seeks  toknowit.  The  preacher  needs  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  fundamcnlal  and  saving  truth  as  it  is  unfolded  in 
God's  word.  This  is  to  be  attained  first  and  foremost  by  a  care- 
ful and  diligent  study  of  the  word  itself.  Nothing  can  suuersetle 
this.  Nor  can  the  successful  interpreter  approach  this  book 
in  the  same  unbiassed  spirit  in  which  he  approaches  any  other 
book.  The  persistent  demand  that  it  should  be  studied  as 
we  study  other  literature  proves  that  in  its  inmost  nature  it  is 
different  from  other  literature.  No  man  can  yield  to  this  de- 
mand  without  putting  himself  at  once  in  a  position  where  he 
cannot  interpret  it.  As  a  revelation  of  (iod  and  from  God  it 
is  a  book  sui  generis,  and  as  such  it  yields  its  treasures  to 
him  only  who  in  tlie  simplicity  of  faith  seeks  to  apprehend 
its  thoughts.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  along  with  a  diligent 
study  of  the  word,  there  must  be  a  prayerful  comnuinion  with 
the  Author  of  the  word,  an  ear  attentive  to  the  whisperings 
of  that  still  small  voice  which  is  heard  in  the  silent  depths  of 
the  spirit  when  the  Habel  of  external  voices  is  hushed.  Such 
preparation  gives  to  the  interpreter  an  unconscious  luminosity 
of  soul,  so  that,  when  he  comes  before  his  people,  he  will  be 
like  Mo.ses  who  **  wist  not  that  his  face  shone."  After  this 
he  may  use  with  discrimination,  and  to  the  utmost,  all  possible 
help  from  every  possible  source. 

Now,  while  it  was  said  at  the  outset  that  the  preacher  as 
interpreter  is  not  a  mere  verbal  exegete  working  microscop- 
ically upon  the  sacred  text,  let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  power  or  the  necessity  of  doing  this  very 
thing  is  disparaged.  The  broadest  generaIiz«itions  are  not 
the  fruit  of  loose  superficial  thinking,  but  of  a  close,  pains- 
taking scrutiny  of  apparently  small  and  trivial  facts.  The 
biologist  studies  protoplasm,  not  whales.  So  the  preacher 
gets  his  largest  conceptions  of  truth,  his  sublimest  grasp 
of  doctrine,  by  the  most  minute,  critical,  and  exhaustive  study 
of  facts  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  word  and  works  of  God. 

In  too  many  instances  there  is  a  disposition  to  evade  this 
intellectual  subsoiling  as  too  laborious  or  altogether  unne- 
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cessary.  But  who  are  the  most  suggestive  preachers  of  this 
or  any  other  age  ?  Are  they  not  those  who  make  the  widest 
culture  subservient  to  the  profoundest  study  of  the  Bible  ? 
Is  it  not  the  experience  of  every  preacher  that  his  best  ser- 
mons are  those  that  grow  out  of  his  most  laborious  digging 
in  God's  word  ?  Why  ?  Because  they  most  of  all  interpret 
God  to  men.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional  sermons  whose 
outlines  have  flashed  upon  the  mind  like  inspirations,  they 
seemed  so  rich,  so  fresh.  Yet  on  closer  scrutiny  it  will  be 
found  that  even  these  have  their  roots  in  past  laborious  ex- 
ploration. It  is  true,  furthermore,  that  the  ability  to  make 
proper  use  of  an  '*  inspiration  "  comes  from  that  expansion 
and  elasticity  of  mind  which  is  the  result  of  honest,  pains- 
taking toil.  A  full  mind  co-ordinates  an  "  inspiration  *'  with 
a  thousand  lines  of  thought,  and  instead  of  sighing,  "  my 
leanness,  my  leanness,  woe  unto  me,*'  is  bewildered  rather  by 
the  superabundance  of  suggestions  that  come  trooping  into 
the  brain  from  the  most  unlikely  sources. 

The  preacher's  task,  having  chiefly  to  do  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  God's  word,  is  not  limited  to  it.  For  God  reveals 
himself  in  his  works  as  well  as  in  his  words.  Revelation  is, 
so  to  speak,  bilingual.  ICach  version  helps  to  elucidate  the 
other.  The  preacher  needs  to  study  both,  not  only  that  he 
may  be  able  to  interpret  both,  but  that  his  interpretation  of 
the  one  may  be  checked  by  his  interpretation  of  the  other. 
The  revelations  of  astronomy,  geology,  biology,  that  have  so 
greatly  changed  our  views  of  the  external  world,  have  also 
in  some  respects,  modified  our  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
But,  though  related,  the  works  and  words  of  God  are  inde- 
pendent revelations.  That  which,  through  the  imperfection 
of  our  knowledge,  seems  to  be  discord  will  presently  melt  into 
a  higher  harmony.  Forcible  adjustments  are  unsatisfactory 
and  perilous,  whether  in  the  effort  of  the  church  to  make  the 
Copernican  system  agree  with  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  or  in  the  effort  of  the  *'  higher  criticism"  to  make  the 
Bible   agree  with  an  unproved  hypothesis  of  evolution.     In 
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all  these  respects  the  true  interpreter  will  make  haste  slowly. 
The  works  of  God  include  not  only  the  comparatively  perma- 
nent results  of  creative  energy,  but  also  those  transient,  but 
in  varying  form  ever-recurring,  exhibitions  of  his  overruling 
providence  which  are  seen  in  the  lives  of  nations  and  of  indi- 
viduals. For  God  is  immanent  in  man  as  well  as  in  nature ; 
and,  therefore,  the  preacher  who  interprets  him  should  be 
able,  in  surveying  the  course  of  human  history,  to  trace  in  it 
the  workings  of  a  divine  element,  to  perceive  in  the  midst  of 
the  world's  vast  moral  disorder  a  redemptive  process  by  which 
God,  dwelling  in  humanity  as  its  spiritual  centre  and  con- 
trolling force,  is  slowly  but  surely  triumphing  over  every  form 
of  selfishness,  and  bringing  the  world  back  to  the  dominion 
of  a  supreme  and  self-renouncing  love.  The  interpretation 
of  providence,  whether  in  the  experiences  of  humanity  or  of 
the  individual,  is  a  task  that  demands  peculiar  wisdom  and 
moderation;  the  judicious  preacher  will,  therefore,  feel  the 
need  of  controlling  these  interpretations  by  a  broad  and  in- 
telligent study  of  God's  word. 

II.  The  True  Preacher  is  an  Interpreter  of  Man  to  Himself. 

His  function  in  this  respect  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of 
the  artist  or  the  poet.  The  true  artist  is  not  a  slavish  imita- 
tor of  nature,  a  hard  and  barren  realist,  but  one  who  sees  the 
ideal  beauty  which  struggles  for  expression  in  the  imperfec- 
tion of  natural  forms.  He  paints  familiar  scenes  that  we  have 
always  looked  upon  but  had  never  seen  transfigured  in  that 
light  before.  He  interprets  nature  for  us.  So  the  poet  be- 
comes, in  a  sense,  the  interpreter  of  our  own  thoughts.  The 
music  of  his  words  tells  us  perpetually  what  we  have  always 
known  and  are  delighted  to  be  reminded  of,  only  we  could 
not  say  it  in  those  words.  A  recent  composer  relates  this 
experience :  **  I  once  sat  before  my  organ  improvising  a 
thought  that  was  in  my  heart,  trying  to  give  expression  to  it, 
but  I  could  not.  I  knew  it  was  in  my  heart,  but  how  to  give 
it  expression  I  did  not  know.     A  master  organist  came  un 
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the  stairs  and  stood  beside  me.  I  looked  around  to  him  and 
said  :  *  Can't  you  take  this  tune  just  where  I  leave  it  and  finish 
it  for  me,  as  I  have  it  in  my  heart  to  do  ?  I  can't  give  it  utter- 
ance, but  you  know  my  heart.'  '  Perhaps  I  do,'  said  he,  and 
placed  his  fingers  over  my  fingers  on  the  same  keys  that  mine 
were  touching,  and  I  slipped  out  of  my  seat  and  back  into 
the  shadow,  and  he  slipped  into  my  place,  and  then  the  tune 
was  finished.     It  was  my  tune,  only  I  could  not  finish  it;  he 

did  it  for  me." 

Within  a  year  the  writer  loaned  a  treatise  on  moral  science 

to  a  friend,  and  on  returning  it  he  remarked  that  one  of  the 
chief  delights  the  volume  had  given  him  was  that  he  found  in 
it  clearly  formulated  statements  of  principles  that  he  had 
never  met  elsewhere,  but  which  had  long  lain  rough-hewn  in 
his  own  mind.  The  book  cleared  up  his  own  mind,  inter- 
preted him,  to  himself. 

Another  work  of  the  preacher  as  an  interpreter,  then,  is 
to  make  man  intelligible  to  himself 

This  is  precisely  that  for  which  the  average  man  has  little  or 
no  opportunity.  His  life  is  of  the  earth  earthy.  If  he  is  not 
utterly  borne  down  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  yet  his  mind 
is  cramped  and  wearied  in  the  restless  rush  and  competitions 
of  life,  so  that  the  higher  spiritual  capacities  of  his  soul  be- 
come dwarfed  and  shrunken  by  disuse,  and  presently  he  has 
little  ability  and  less  disposition  to  rise  to  the  contemplation 
of  intangible  and  eternal  verities.  Like  a  peasant  in  the 
Alps,  he  never  thinks  of  looking  up  from  his  moil  and  drudg- 
ery in  the  valley  to  the  princely  crest  of  the  Jungfrau  or  the 
Matterhorn,  rising  in  snowy  splendor  above  the  deep  and 
gloomy  gorges  at  their  feet,  and  holding  fellowship  with  the 
stars.  Anxieties  of  the  present  moment,  **  What  shall  we  eat, 
and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?" 
shut  out  visions  of  the  future.  The  soul  becomes  imprisoned 
in  the  sensuous  and  earthy. 

And  yet  we  may  doubt  if  the  capacity  of  beholding  spir- 
itual things  ever  becomes  so  blunted  but  that,  at  times,  oftener 
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perhaps  than  the  man  confesses,  thoughts  come  to  him  that 
are  too  deep  for  words — at  any  rate,  for  words  at  his  com- 
mand ;  great,  solemn  thoughts  of  God,  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  life  and  death,  of  judgment  and  eternity.  In  the  silence 
of  the  night,  in  the  intervals  of  business,  in  the  weariness  and 
satiety  of  life,  they  come,  like  spirit-faces  from  the  twilight  of 
another  world,  peering  sadly  and  wistfully  into  the  windows 
of  the  soul.  Sorrow  and  bereavement  press  them  irresistibly 
upon  the  mind.  They  are  thoughts  that  the  man  himself 
cannot  express,  cannot  co-ordinate.  They  float  like  formless 
nebulae  in  the  vast  spaces  of  his  soul.  But  when  the  preacher 
puts  these  dimly  apprehended  thoughts  and  experiences  into 
clear  language,  there  comes  at  once  a  response,  **  Yes,  that  is 
so  ;  that  is  my  own  thought,  my  own  experience.  I  know  it 
is  true,  for  I  have  felt  it,  but  I  never  saw  it  so  clearly  as  that 
before."  The  preacher  has,  then,  this  great  advantage,  that 
he  does  not  need  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of 
religious  truth  by  arguing  these  primary  intuitions  of  the  soul. 
All  that  he  needs  to  do  is  to  affirm  them  positively  and  un- 
mistakably. At  the  awakening  touch  of  the  preacher's  word, 
borne  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  the  sinner's  heart,  these  half- 
dormant  intuitions  leap  into  full  consciousness  and  compel 
recognition  as  facts  of  universal  validity  and  necessity.  "  I 
know  these  things  are  true,"  said  Coleridge,  *'  because  they 
find  me."  He  who  most  faithfully  interprets  God  to  man  will 
most  effectually  interpret  man  to  himself 

The  preacher  who  truly  interprets  man  to  himself  never 
lacks  interested  hearers. 

He  meets  the  deepest  hunger  of  the  soul.  From  such 
preaching  the  hearer  goes  away,  as  did  the  woman  from  the 
well  of  Samaria,  to  call  friends  and  neighbors,  saying,  *'  Come, 
see  a  man  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did."  Scien- 
tific lectures,  moral  essays,  corruscations  of  wit,  charms  of  or- 
atory, attract  for  a  time,  but  cannot  permanently  hold  the 
multitude.  Fascinating  as  the  problems  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse may  be,  they  yield  in  profound  interest  to  the  sublime 
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mystery  of  human  life,  a  mystery  before  which  every  man 
who  thinks  at  all  stands  in  rapt  wonder.  It  never  grews  old, 
never  ceases  to  agitate  the  mind.  No  light  is  so  welcome  as 
that  which  illuminates  the  path  of  human  destiny. 

And  the  true  interpreter,  furthermore,  never  fails  of  inter- 
ested hearers,  since  his  task  includes  not  only  tlie  enigmas  of 
the  individual  life,  but  the  social  and  political  questions  that 
in  var>'ing  and  complex  forms  confront  every  age  and  clamor 
for  attention.  He  may  not  be  able  to  solve  them,  and  he 
dares  not  ignore  them,  but  he  will  certainly  contribute  to  their 
ultimate  solution  by  exhibiting  their  relations  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christian  ethics. 

At  this  point  a  possible  danger  appears,  in  that  the 
preacher  may  be  tempted  by  a  craving  for  popularity  to  in- 
terpret man  so  as  to  please  his  hearers  rather  than  God.  He 
will  be  tempted  to  magnify  the  natural  virtues  and  to  minim- 
ize sin,  to  discourse  on  the  exaltation  and  dignity  of  human 
nature  and  to  omit  clear  and  pointed  statements  respecting 
its  moral  ruin  and  the  absolute  need  of  salvation.  If  the 
Vicar  of  Bray  had  preached  before  Felix,  a  monster  of  ini- 
quity, and  Drusilla  his  adulterous  wife,  he  would  have 
reasoned  on  any  theme  but  righteousness,  chastity,  and  judg- 
ment to  come  ;  or,  if  he  had  touched  gingerly  on  such  per- 
sonal themes,  it  is  he  that  would  have  trembled  and  not  his 
hearers.  This  danger,  however,  is  in  large  measure  self- 
correcting  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  that  in  man  which 
responds  to  truth,  and  when  a  man  docs  not  honestly  in- 
terpret it,  when  he  curries  favor  by  subtle  flattery  of  sinful 
human  nature,  or  by  the  suppression  of  unpleasant  truth, 
sooner  or  later  men  will  recoil  from  him.  He  who  fearlessly 
holds  the  mirror  of  truth  before  the  conscience  may  be  re- 
viled and  spit  upon.  The  servant  is  not  above  his  Lord. 
But  in  their  hearts  men  respect  and  honor  the  fearlessness  and 
fidelity  of  the  preacher  who  interprets  them  as  they  really  are, 
and  as  they  know  themselves  to  be,  even  when  they  wince 
under  the  truth,  and  seek  to  evade  its  penetrating  edge. 
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III.  The  Qualifications  Needed  by  an  Interpreter. 

He  must  be  acquainted  with  that  which  he  interprets. 
For  the  lack  of  this  there  is  no  end  to  the  blunders  wherein 
men  publish  their  ignorance  and  presumption.  The  solemn 
absurdities  perpetrated 'in  **  English  as  She  is  Spoke"  are 
monumental.  Nor  will  a  mere  acquaintance  with  language 
suffice.  There  must  also  be  an  acquaintance  with  the  line 
of  thought  to  be  interpreted,  and  a  measure  of  sympathy 
with  it.  So  the  preacher  must  on  the  one  hand  be  ac- 
quainted with  God,  love  God,  and  have  faith  in  God,  1.  c,  be 
in  full  sympathy  with  God  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  man,  love  man,  have  faith  in  man,  /.  c,  be  in 
full  sympathy  with  him.  The  prc.icher  who  occupies  this 
position  will  be  able  to  give  po.sitive  interpretations  ;  he  will 
be  sure  about  something  when  he  is  summoned  either  by  an 
ecclesiastical  council,  or  by  an  old-fashioned  saint  to  **  gang 
over  the  fundamentals;"  his  announcements  of  human  duty 
will  not  be  made  nugatory  by  the  blight  of  a  universal  Pyr- 
rhonism. These  qualifications  are  determined  largely  by  the 
preacher's  own  life.  Only  the  pure  in  heart  can  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  God.  Only  he  who  has  sounded  the  depths  of 
his  own  soul  can  enter  into  the  experiences  of  other 
souls. 

He  must  be  honest  with  the  truth.  It  is  not  his  truth. 
He  has  not  created  it,  nor  has  he  discovered  or  invented  it. 
He  does  not  own  it  in  fee-simple.  A  steward  has  no  right 
to  be  liberal  with  his  master's  money.  The  liberality  of  a 
steward  is  the  liberality  of  a  thief  An  interpreter  has  no 
right  to  be  liberal  with  his  Lord's  truth.  The  liberality  of 
an  interpreter  is  the  liberality  of  a  cheat.  He  who  through 
an  erroneous  notion  of  liberality  presumes  to  be  liberal  with 
revealed  truth  acts  treacherously  toward  God  and  perfidiously 
toward  man,  for  above  all  things  else  in  this  world  man 
needs  truth. 

He  must  be  humble  and  modest.  He  cannot  e.vpect  to 
understand  and  interpret  everything.       He  will  not  advance 
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far  Godward  or  manward  before  he  stands  face  to  face  with 
insoluble  problems.  If  he  is  a  wise  man  he  will  do  well  to 
ponder  the  inscription  on  La  Motto's  sun-dial ;  Quand  je  ne 
vols  fas  clair,  Je  me  tais.  It  was  Mark  Twain,  if  we  mistake 
not,  who  said  that  it  took  him  a  great  while  to  make  up  his 
mind  on  any  question,  because  he  had  so  much  mind  to  make 
up.  The  converse  is  apparently  true  of  those  who  entangle 
themselves  in  superficial  questions,  such  as  probation  after 
death,  but  pass  magisterial  judgments  on  those  deepest  prob- 
lems in  the  universe  to  which  the  former  are  incidental. 

To  him  who  is  in  sympathy  with  God  and  with  man,  who 
prefers  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  to  the  voice  of  the 
"  Zeitgeist,"  who  is  humble  and  modest,  to  him  will  come  in 
overflowing  measure  the  illumination  of  that  Spirit  whose  joy 
it  is  to  lead  every  teachable  soul  into  all  truth. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  we  deduce  the  following 
additional  considerations  : 

1.  The  preacher  is  simply  an  interpreter,  not  a  priest. 
He  brings  no  sacrifice  for  sin.  He  makes  no  atonement  be- 
tween man  and  God.  That  work  has  been  done  once  for  all 
by  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  The  preacher 
mediates  in  no  other  sense  than  that  he  assists  men  to  a 
better  understanding  of  themselves  and  of  God. 

2.  The  preacher  is  not  a  literary  essayist,  nor  a  polisher 
of  sentences,  nor  a  rhetorician,  nor  even  an  orator,  but  a 
helper  of  men.  These  other  things  are  incidental.  If  he  has 
them,  well  and  good ;  but  if  he  has  them  not,  he  can  be  a  true 
and  successful  preacher  without  them.  The  primary  ques- 
tion is  not,  **  Is  my  pastor  an  eloquent  or  powerful  man  in 
the  pulpit,  is  he  a  man  of  elegant  tastes?"  but  *'  Does  he  so 
bring  to  me  God's  thoughts  and  my  own  deepest  thoughts 
that  I  am  a  better  man  or  woman  ?"  This  is  the  criterion  of 
the  preacher's  success.  His  function  as  an  interpreter  re- 
solves itself  into  this — to  render  the  greatest  possible  help 
while  calling  the  least  possible  attention  to  himself 
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3.  The  preacher's  authority  as  an  interpreter  is  not  that 
of  an  ex  catludra  promulgator  of  final  truth,  but  only  that  of 
a  specialist  He  has  no  sources  of  information  that  are  not 
equally  open  to  every  member  of  his  congregation.  The 
only  difference  is  that  he  has  time  and  opportunity  to  avail 
himself  of  these  sources  as  the  man  of  affairs  has  not.  Nor 
does  he  possess  any  special  safeguard  from  error.  His  in- 
terpretations will  be  inadequate,  as  indeed  all  human  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  thought  must  be,  but  not  therefore 
erroneous.  They  may  be  marked  by  the  varying  culture  of 
his  age,  and  yet  be  unswervingly  true  to  that  consensus  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
apostolic  church. 

4.  The  true  preacher  never  becomes  superannuated.  The 
hair  may  whiten  and  the  voice  lose  its  firmness,  but  his 
message  will  be  endowed  with  immortal  youth,  richer, 
sweeter  as  the  messenger  himself,  like  Paul  the  aged  or  John 
the  beloved,  ripens  for  the  fulness  and  glory  of  the  eternal 
life.  The  faithful  interpreter  of  God  to  man  and  of  man  to 
himself  need  fear  no  *•  dead-line"  either  in  time  or  eternity. 
It  is  when  men  cease  to  be  and  to  do  the  work  of  interpre- 
ters that  they  reach  the  '*  dead-line."  The  true  interpreter 
has  a  living  and  expansive  soul  and  he  dreads  nothing  so 
much  as  intellectual  or  spiritual  cerements.  He  thanks  God 
for  his  brains  and  not  for  his  "barrel."  Second-hand  clothes, 
whether  made  of  wool  or  sermon-paper,  have  a  surprisingly 
belittling  effect  on  the  man  who  deals  in  them.  There  is  no 
law  against  a  man  becoming  a  dealer  in  old  clothes,  but  if 
he  does  so  let  him  not  complain  if  society  discards  him  for  **  a 
younger  man." 

5.  The  preacher's  work  demands  the  largest  culture.  He 
who  really  grasps  the  magnitude  of  the  task  will  be  the  last 
to  cry,  *'  Lord,  send  me."  If  he  goes,  it  will  be  because  "  the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  "  him,  and  because  he  cannot  es- 
cape the  conviction,  "  woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel." 
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The  young  man  who  thinks  he  has  a  divine  call  will  not 
forthwith  disprove  it  by  neglecting  for  any  reason  whatsoever 
to  obtain  the  fullest  preparation  within  his  reach.  Any  one 
who  has  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry  has  also  a  divine  call  to 
prepare  himself  to  the  utmost.  Most  certainly  he  is  not 
called  to  cast  himself  with  reckless  precipitancy  into  a  work 
that  demands  the  consecrated  culture  of  every  endowment 
and  the  richest  mental  and  moral  equipment.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Lord  is  competent  to  keep  his  kingdom  from 
going  to  pieces,  at  least  long  enough  to  enable  the  young 
man  to  acquire  the  discipline  needed  to  become  an  efficient 
helper. 

6.  Christ  is  the  model  preacher  of  all  the  ages.  He  is  the 
infallible  interpreter  of  God  toman,  because  he  knew  God  per- 
fectly, and  the  infallible  interpreter  of  man  to  himself,  be- 
cause he  knew  what  was  in  the  heart  of  man.  Therefore  his 
interpretation  was  final  and  invested  with  undying  interest. 
He  reached  the  masses,  for  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly.  He  did  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  but  said  to  the 
shame-faced  penitent,  **  Go,  and  sin  no  more."  He  exposed 
and  rebuked  the  hypocrisy  of  the  self-righteous  unsparingly. 
Therefore  they  crucified  the  preacher,  but  they  could  not 
crucify  the  truth. 

Philip  A.  Nordell. 
New  London,  Conn. 
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II. 

THE    FIVE-LINKED    CHAIN. 

A    STUDY   OF   ROMANS   8 :    29,  30. 

'*  For  whom  He  foreknew,  He  also  foreordained  to  be  con- 
formed  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He  might  he  the 
first-born  ainong  many  brethren :  and  whom  He  foreor- 
dained, them  He  also  called :  and  whom  He  called,  them 
He  also  justified :  and  whom  He  also  justified,  them  He 
also  glorified,'* — [Revised  version.] 

In  demonstrating  the  completeness  and  security  of  those 
who  are  in  Christ,  the  apostle  has  adduced,  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  epistle,  the  vicarious  and  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  in  their  behalf,  the  quickening  and  sanctifying  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  souls,  and  the  benignant 
acts  of  God  the  Father  toward  them  in  justifying,  adopting, 
preserving,  and  enriching  them.  It  is  further  shown  that, 
under  the  gracious  control  of  God,  nothing  can  effectually 
work  against,  and  that  in  reality  everything  must  work  for, 
the  interest  of  true  believers.  "We  know,"  says  the  Apos- 
tle, "  that  to  them  that  love  God.  all  things  work  together  for 
good,  even  to  them  who  are  called  according  to  his  pur- 
pose." Thus  true  Christians  are  described,  from  the  human 
side,  as  those  who  love  God, — love  to  God  being  evidently 
regarded  as  the  summary  and  essence  of  Christian  character 
and  duty ;  and  they  are  described,  from  the  Divine  side,  as 
those  "  who  are  called  according  to"  God's  "purpose," — the 
being  called  according  to  His  purpose  being  obviously  con- 
sidered as  the  root,  or  as  the  well-spring,  of  love  to  God  and 
of  similar  gracious  qualities  in  any  human  breast.     At  this 
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point,  the  passage  under  consideration  comes  in,  as  further 
explanatory  and  descriptive  of  the  call  according  to  God's 
purpose: — **For  whom  He  foreknew,  He  also  foreordained 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  he  might  be 
the  first-born  among  many  brethren  ;  and  whom  He  foreor- 
dained, them  He  also  called :  and  whom  He  called,  them  He 
also  justified :  and  whom  He  justified  them  He  also 
glorified.'*  The  logic  of  the  passage  has,  for  its  major 
premise,  the  fact  of  God's  eternal  purpose  of  grace ;  for  its 
minor  premise,  the  including  in  that  eternal  purpose  God's 
calling  of  certain  human  souls  into  the  exercise  of  faith  to- 
ward Christ,  love  toward  God,  and  kindred  Christian  graces ; 
and,  for  its  conclusion,  the  final  salvation  and  glory  of  all 
who  are  effectually  called. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  five  verbs,  TZfjoiyi^o), 
TzpiHOfnaEv^  ixfi/^sasu,  iSexnUoasi^^  ion^rjujsif^  translated,  respect- 
ively, "foreknew,"  "  foreordained,"  "called,"  "justified," 
"  glorified,"  are  in  the  aorist  tense,  the  well-known  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  predicate  completed  action  without 
special  reference  to  time  when.  These  verbs  tell  us  what  God 
did  in  purpose  in  the  eternal  past ;  for,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  and  from  the  plain  intimation  of  Scripture,  His  pur- 
pose is,  and  must  be,  an  eternal  purpose.  All  that  God  does, 
in  fact,  He  does  in  accordance  with  His  eternal  purpose  ;  and 
all  that  God  has  done  in  purpose.  He  comes  to  do,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  in  fact.  Both  with  man  and  with  God  the 
purpose  is  the  moral  essence  of  the  act.  With  man,  it  is 
true,  because  of  his  blindness,  weakness,  and  changcableness, 
to  will  and  to  do  are  seldom  commensurate  and  identical ; 
but  with  God  to  purpose  and  to  perform  are,  virtually  and 
morally,  ever  one  and  the  same.  With  God  the  purpose  and 
the  result  are  inevitably  linked  together,  and  invariably  and 
exactly  coincide.  God  "foreknew,"  "foreordained," 
"called,"  "justified,"  "  glorified,"  in  decreed  purpose,  all  of 
those,  and  none  other  than  those,  whom,  "  in  the  coming 
on   of  time,"  he  eventually   calls,  justifies,  and  glorifies  in 
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fact  The  aorist  is  also  singularly  well-fitted,  and,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  often  used  to  express  the  virtual  comple- 
tion of  the  Divine  act  in  the  Divine  purpose ;  and  Christ 
employed  it  very  strikingly,  when,  in  His  own  personal  and 
official  prayer,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  valedictory  discourse, 
thou|;h  the  cross  and  the  grave  were  still  before  Him,  He  thus 
appealed  to  His  eternal  Father,  in  the  inflexible  purpose  and 
in  the  unwavering  confidence  of  His  heart,  **  1  glorified 
Thee  on  the  earth  :  I  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavcst 
Me  to  do."  Thus,  in  virtually  identifying  the  Divine  pur- 
pose and  the  Divine  act  in  the  pass.ige  before  us,  the  great 
Apostle  has  closely  followed  the  example  of  his  Divine 
Lord. 

In  addressing  ourselves  more  directly  to  the  study  of 
this  five-linked  chain  of  gospel  truth  and  grace,  let  us  first  of 
all  determine,  substantially,  and  with  as  much  exactness  as 
possible,  the  sense  in  which  the  term  r/^oipw,  or  •*  fore- 
knew," representing  the  first  link  in  the  chain,  is  here  to 
be  taken.  To  interpret  this  word  as  expressing  mere  naked 
prescience  would  give  no  adequate  sense ;  for  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  finally  saved  and  the  finally  lost,  are  equally 
objects  of  Divine  foresight.  The  term  **  foreknew  "  is  evi- 
dently here  used  to  characterize  and  distinguish  the  attitude 
and  action  of  the  Divine  mind  toward  those,  and  those  only, 
whom  God  has,  from  all  eternity,  designed  to  make  His  own 
peculiar  people.  Nor  may  we  mentally  supply,  as  some  in- 
terpreters have  attempted  to  do,  some  such  words  as  "  would 
repent,  believe,  love  and  obey  " ;  for  there  is  no  evident 
ellipsis  in  the  passage ;  nay,  there  is  evidently  no  ellipsis  in 
the  passage.  The  sense  is  complete  as  it  stands ;  and  to 
supply  such  words,  or  their  opposites,  or  any  other  words,  is 
cisegesis  and  not  exegesis,  is  interpolation  and  not  interpre- 
tation. Such  treatment  sets  the  passage  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  plainest  teachings  of  the  Apostle  not  only  in  this  but 
in  other  epistles,  as  witness  the  following  specimen  passages : 
**God  .  .  .  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not 
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according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  His  own  purpose 
and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  times 
eternal."  (2  Tim.  i  :  8,  9.)  Again,  "  He  hath  chosen  us  in 
Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  without  blemish  before  Him  in  love.*'  (Eph.  i  :  4.) 
Once  more,  "  By  grace  have  ye  been  saved  through  faith ; 
and  that  not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  not  of 
works  that  no  man  should  glory.  For  we  are  His  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works,  which  God 
afore  prepared  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  (Eph.  2  :  8, 
9,  10). 

The  inserting  of  certain  words  after  the  word  "  fore- 
knew," in  the  manner  already  indicated,  has  the  effect  of 
substituting  the  consequent  for  the  antecedent,  the  end  for 
the  means,  and  the  effect  for  the  cause.  In  that  act  of  gra- 
cious omnipotence,  accomplished  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  the 
souls  of  those  who  are  in  process  of  being  saved,  and  vari- 
ously denominated  in  Scripture,  a  new  creation,  a  new  birth, 
and  a  resurrection,  the  soul,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
and  must  be  passive ;  though,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  that 
quickening  and  renewing  energy,  it  is  sure  to  become  active 
in  the  exercise  of  faith,  love,  obedience  and  other  Christian 
virtues.  To  say,  then,  that  God  makes  the  foresight  of 
such  spiritual  qualities  in  human  souls  as  could  come  to  be 
in  them  only  as  the  effect  of  His  own  sovereign  and  regen- 
erating grace,  the  motive  and  raison  a'etre  of  His  favorable 
regard,  is  to  reason  in  a  circle  and  to  become  involved  in  an 
absurdity.  These  two  senses,  therefore,  for  the  word  "  fore- 
knew " — the  sense  of  naked  prescience,  and  that  of  presci- 
ence of  gracious  qualities  quite  gratuitously  understood — 
must  be  rejected  as  unscriptural  and  absurd. 

What,  then,  is  the  sense  in  which  "foreknew"  is  here  to 
be  taken  ?  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  capable  of  analyz- 
ing thought  and  of  weighing  the  force  of  language,  that  to 
know  or  to  foreknow  a  person  is  something  different  from, 
and  more  complex  than,  to  perceive  or  to  anticipate  a  fact 
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But  in  order  clearly  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  word 
as  here  used,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  consider  somewhat 
carefully   the    Scripture    usage    with    respect    to    the    word 
"know.*'     It  is  obvious    to  every    discerning  reader  of  the 
Scriptures  that  the  word  "  know  "  is  frequently  employed   in 
the  Sacred  Writings  in  quite  another  than  the  primary  and 
literal  sense,  though  it  will  be  found  that  the  derived  and 
secondary  meaning  is  a  legitimate  outgrowth,  according  to 
recognized  philological  laws,  from   the  literal  and  primary. 
The  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  with  respect  to  the  word 
"know,"  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Old  Testament;  in 
fact,  there  is  a  decidedly  Hebraistic  element  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament use  of  the  word ;  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek. 
The  religious  conceptions  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  formed  largely  by  their  familiarity  with  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  and  their  evidently  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Septuagint,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  commonly  used  in  their   days,  naturally   accus- 
tomed them  to  use  several  important  words  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  a  somewhat  Hebraistic  sense.     Thus  they  came 
to    use    the    Greek  ytvioamo  in  the  pregnant  sense,  and    as 
the   full   equivalent   of   the    Hebrew   \f}\      Both   of  these 
words  are  used  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respectively,  to 
represent  acts  of  the  understanding,  of  the  moral  judgment, 
of  the  affections,  and  of  the  will.     Both  are  used  in  the  senses 
of  love,  choose,  approve,  appoint,  and  in  the  complex  sense 
of  recognize,  claim,  and  acknowledge  as  one's  own.     Both 
are  used  to  express  God's  favorable  regard  and  gracious  love, 
as  in  Amos,  3:2,**  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth,"  and  in  i  Cor.  8:3,  **  If  any  man  loveth  God, 
the  same  is  known  of  Him."     Both  are  used  to  convey  the 
idea  of  Divine  approval,  as  in  Ps.  I  :  6,  **  The  Lord  knoweth 
the  way  of  the  righteous,"  and  in  Matt.  7 :  23  and  25  :  12,  "  I 
never  knew  you,"   "  I   know  you    not."     The  term   jn^   is 
used  to  assert  Divine  choice  and  appointment,  as  is  evident 
rom  Gen.  18  :  19,  as  rendered  by  the  Revisers,  an  d  substan- 
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tially  by  Gcsenius  befo;;:  them,  **  I  have  known  him,*'  /.  e. 
Abraham,  *'  to  the  end  that  he  may  command  his  children 
after  him  ;  *'  and  yr^ioaxto,  wlicn  used  with  the  prefix  :r//6,' 
as  in  our  passage,  is  employed  to  affirm  the  eternal  choice 
and  appointment  of  God,  as  is  evident  from  i  Pet.  i  :  20,  as 
rendered  in  the  Revision,  where  Christ  as  the  chosen  Lamb 
of  God  is  thus  spoken  of,  *'  Who  verily  was  foreknown,  in- 
deed, before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  /.  e.^  in  sense  as 
the  Authorized  Version  has  it,  *'  foreordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  That  zoirfei^diaxto  retains,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  the  pregnant  meaning  of  ysudaxio  and  its 
Hebrew  equivalent,  is  demonstrated  by  the  passage  just 
quoted  and  by  other  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Rom.  11  :  2,  **  God  did  not  cast  away  His  people 
whom  He  foreknew,"  /.  e.,  whom  He  fore-loved,  fore-chose, 
and  fore-recognized  as  his  own. 

The  fuller  senses  of  IH]  and  of  yr^d/Txaj,  with  and  without 
prefix,  are  a  natural  growth  from  their  primary  and  literal 
sense  of  perceive  or  apprehend ;  and  the  usage  with  re- 
spect to  corresponding  words  in  other  languages,  English  in- 
cluded, furnishes  a  broad  analogy.  As  perception,  or  knowl- 
edge, real  or  imaginary,  is  the  necessary  condition  of  love, 
choice,  appointment,  and  approval,  these  latter  come  by 
metonymy  to  be  expressed  in  the  terms  belonging  primarily 
to  the  former. 

In  the  larger  and  fully  authorized  sense  already  indicated 
the  term  •*  foreknew  "  is  here  to  be  taken  ;  that  alone  being 
consistent  with  the  apostle's  argument  and  with  the  general 
character  of  his  teaching.  But  which  is  the  precise,  or,  rather, 
which  is  the  more  prominent  shade  of  this  larger  meaning,  in 
which  we  should  take  the  term,  it  is  difficult  with  minute 
accuracy  to  determine.  The  best  interpreters,  though  sub- 
stantially in  accord,  vary  considerably  in  detail.  Erasmus 
takes  the  sense  of  the  word  as  forclovcd ;  Calvin,  as  elected 
and  adopted  ;  Alford,  xn  someiv hat  of  the  ordinary  sense ^  ivitk 
an  implication  of  the  larger  meaning  and  in  coordination  ivith 
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foreordination  ;  Tholuck,  as  foredccreedy  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions, but  in  the  later,  ^%  fore-recognized  as  his  own  ;  Hodge, 
^s  peculiarly  loved  aiid  elected ;  Brown,  as  exercised  peculiar 
and  gracious  complacency ;  and  Lange,  though  not  defining 
it  sharply,  seems  to  regard  the  word  as  much  the  same  as 
the  Hebrew  jn^  which  he  defines  as  **  the  one  collective 
Hebrew  term  for  knowing,  loving,  being  present  at.  and  be- 
getting/' 

But  with  all  their  variety  in  form  of  statement,  these  in- 
terpretations, when  analyzed  and  compared,  are,  in  substance 
and  logical  effect,  the  same.  Though  apparently  distinct  as 
the  billows,  they  are  really  one  as  the  sea.  They  are  not 
antagonistic,  but  complcmental,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  each 
implies  every  other.  They  all,  in  effect,  repudiate  the  sense 
of  mere  naked  prescience,  and  that  of  prescience  of  spiritual 
qualities,  as  the  meaning  of  the  term  **  foreknew,"  as  here 
used;  and,  in  effect,  they  all  maintain  that  the  word  implies 
and  expresses  the  eternal  and  distinguishing  favor  of  God 
toward  those  whom,  on  this  account,  He  determines  eventu- 
ally to  save.  These  interpretations  thus  oppose  the  same 
errors,  uphold  the  same  truths,  and  cohere  and  inhere  in  one 
common  centre  of  unity. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  therefore,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
hold,  with  considerable  confidence,  that  the  term  *'foreknew," 
as  used  in  this  passage,  declares,  in  a  composite  and  ample 
sense,  God's  sovereign  and  eternal  favor,  love,  choice,  and 
recognition  and  acknowledgment  as  His  own,  in  regard  to  those 
whom,  for  no  possible  reason  in  them,  but  for  reasons  immanent 
and  hidden  in  Himself,  He,  of  Hisown  good  pleasure,  predestin- 
ed to  salvation  and  eternal  life.  This  much  is  demanded  by  the 
logic  of  the  passage;  and  this  much  is  sanctioned  and  accord- 
ed by  the  usus  loquefidi  of  Scripture  and  by  the  analogy  of  faith. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  link  in  the 
chain  of  grace,  represented  by  the  word  Tzntuofna^i^^  or 
"foreordained."  The  verb  TTftoo/n^co  occurs  only  six  times 
in    the    New    Testament,   and   it    is    translated    uniformly 
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in  the  revision  by  the  word  "foreordain."  The  New  Testa- 
ment uses  it  to  predicate  a  fixed  pre-determination  on  the 
part  of  God  as  to  the  ordering  of  events  and  the  final  allot- 
ment of  his  people;  and  so,  perhaps,  the  term  ** predesti- 
nated" employed  here,  and  most  frequently  elsewhere  for  it, 
by  the  Authorized  Version  conveys  the  meaning  more  readily, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Once  the  word  ex- 
presses God's  foredetermining  various  things  to  come  to  pass 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  Christ.  In  the  remaining 
five  places  in  which  it  appears  it  denotes  the  Divine  appoint- 
ment of  God's  chosen  people  to  a  glorious  destiny.  In  these 
instances,  respectively,  it  declares  them  to  have  been  foreap- 
pointcd  to  Divine  sonship,  to  brotherhood  and  likeness  to 
Christ,  to  future  glory,  and  to  be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory 
of  His  grace.  Here  it  teaches  that  all  whom  God  "fore- 
knew," that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  all  whom  He  has  eternally 
loved,  chosen,  and  recognized  and  acknowledged  as  His  own, 
are  by  Him  predestined  to  brotherly  relations  and  likeness  to 
Christ,  His  beloved  Son,  by  all  of  which  the  glory  of  Christ, 
the  elder  brother,  will  be  eternally  advanced,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  his  younger  brethren,  the  redeemed  from  among  men, 
will  be  eternally  promoted.  This  high  destiny  awaits  all  the 
true  people  of  God.  The  means  for  its  attainment  are  as  truly 
foreordained  as  the  persons  are  predestinated,  and  the  end  pre- 
determined. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  sovereign  and  gracious  decree 
of  God  should  be  frustrated  or  in  any  way  fail  of  final  accom- 
plishment, for  He  who  is  infinite  in  truth,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
power,  has  sworn,  "My  counsel  shall  stand  and  I  will  fulfil 
all  my  pleasure." 

We  come  now  to  the  third  link  in  the  chain  of  grace, 
represented  by  Ixdl^azv,  or  "called."  The  word  xtO.iia 
corresponds  very  closely,  in  ordinary  parlance,  to  our 
Enj;lish  word  "call,"  being  used,  as  that  is,  to  describe  such 
acts  as  the  giving  or  uttering  of  a  name  and  the  inviting  or 
summoning  of  a  person.     Besides  this,  it  is  used  in  an  eflS- 
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cient  or  causative  sense,  to  which  there  is  also  some  analogy 
in  the  use  of  the  corresponding  English  word.  In  the  gos- 
pels it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  to  denote  the  merely 
external  call  or  invitation  of  the  gospel.  In  the  Epistles, 
however — and  this  of  the  utmost  doctrinal  consequence — it 
is  never  so  used.  In  them,  when  referring  to  the  Divine  call 
of  human  souls,  it  is  used  invariably  in  the  efficient  or  causa- 
tive sense,  and  means  inwardly,  effectually,  savingly  called. 
It  denotes  the  authority,  energy,  and  efficacy,  with  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  inwardly  applies  to  human  souls  the  outward  call 
of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  result  infallibly  in  their  conversion  to 
God  and  in  their  translation  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.  In  the  Epistles,  the 
xhfoi^  or  the  called,  are  widely  distinguished  from  and 
sharply  contrasted  with  those  whohave  heard,  but  whohavenot 
accepted,  the  gospel  invitation;  as,  for  example,  in  I  Cor.  i:  22, 
23,  where  the  apostle  says,  "We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto 
the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Gentiles  foolishness; 
but  unto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ, 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  In  the  same 
strain,  the  true  people  of  God  are  divinely  addressed  as  dis- 
tinctly the  "called  to  be  saints;  "  divinely  declared  to  be 
"partakers  of  the  Heavenly  calling;  "  and  divinely  exhorted 
to  "walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith"  they  "are  called." 

There  is  a  beautiful  and  suggestive  connection  between 
the  terms,  xkr^zoi  or  the  called,  and  kxx/y^ma,  or  the  church, 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  in  passing.  The  xh^roi^  as  we 
have  seen,  are  the  savingly  called,  the  genuinely  converted  ; 
the  ixx/j^ffia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional assembly  of  the  savingly  called — called  out  au- 
thoritatively from  their  old  relations  to  the  world  into  or- 
ganized unity,  activity,  and  fellowship  in  the  gospel. 

The  calling  of  this  passage,  therefore,  is  an  effectual  call- 
ing— a  calling  from  death  to  life,  from  darkness  into  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

The  fourth  link  in   the  chain  of  grace,  represented  by 
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idaaiitMrei^,  or  justified,  now  claims  our  attention.  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  a  Jew  by  ex- 
traction, is  a  Roman  by  citizenship,  and  he  is  versed  in  Ro- 
man law  and  polity.  He  writes  an  epistle  expository  of 
Christianity  to  Roman  citizens,  who,  by  their  peculiar  legal 
and  political  training,  are  specially  capable  of  appreciating 
the  meaning  of  words,  the  force  of  arguments,  and  the 
significance  of  analogies.  In  these  circumstances,  as  might 
be  expected  from  his  marvellous  tact  and  skill,  he  treats  his 
subject  forensically,  especially  as  this  method  is  really  the 
most  germane  to  his  subject,  and  so  he  employs  technical 
l^al  terms,  well  known  to  his  readers,  with  which  to  set  be- 
fore them  the  central  and  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel. 
The  gospel  truth  which  he  most  fully  discusses  is  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification  by  faith  in  the  crucified  Re- 
deemer, and  the  term,  therefore,  which  he  employs  to  ex- 
press it  is  one  that  is  saturated  with  forensic  meaning,  in- 
wrought with  forensic  associations,  and  practically  incapable 
of  being  employed  in  any  other  than  a  forensic  sense. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Epistle,  the  apostle  proves  that 
all  men  are  under  Divine  law,  natural  or  revealed ;  that  all 
men  are  sinners — transgressors  of  the  law ;  and  that  all  men, 
in  their  natural  state,  are  therefore,  actually,  justly,  and  in- 
evitably under  its  dread  sentence  of  condemnation.  He 
then  proceeds  to  show  that  by  means  of  the  gospel  God  can 
accomplish  what  He  could  not  accomplish  by  means  of  the 
law ;  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  gospel  He  can  do 
the  very  reverse  of  what  He  does  and  must  do  through  the  law 
without  recourse  to  the  gospel ;  that  is  to  say.  He  can  and 
does  justify,  through  the  gospel,  many  whom,  under  the  law, 
He  inevitably  condemned. 

To  those  who  lived  under  the  scientific,  rigorous,  and  far- 
reaching  Roman  law,  the  term  "justify"  meant  the  act  of  a 
righteous  judge  toward  accused  persons  proved  innocent  be- 
fore him,  in  acquitting  them  and  pronouncing  them  right- 
eous ;  and  the  term  continues  to  this  day  to  be  so  used  in  sys- 
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terns  of  jurisprudence  derived  from  the  Icijal  system  of  an- 
cient Rome.  This  term  the  apostle  deliberately  employs  to 
express  what  God  actually  does  to  condemned  sinners  who 
receive  the  gospel ;  he  acknowledges,  declares,  and  treats 
them  as  righteous.  Just  here  lies  the  profoundest  problem 
of  redemption,  and  herein  consists  its  mightiest  achievement. 
How  God  could  be  just  and  yet  be  the  justifier  of  the  unjust, 
none  but  Himself  could  have  devised.  The  gospel  His  is  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty,  and  by  it  He  is  enabled  both  to  be 
just  and  to  justify  every  sinner  who  believes  in  Jesus. 

We  are  forcibly  taught,  by  the  apostle,  that  this  gospel 
justification,  as  far  as  the  Divine  conferring  of  it  on  men  is 
concerned,  is  absolutely  a  justification  "  by  grace,"  and  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  by  grace  alone  could  it 
possibly  be  conferred.  But  by  the  same  decisive  authority 
we  learn  that,  as  far  as  the  Divine  procuring  of  it  was  con- 
cerned, gospel  justification  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  transac- 
tion, but  that  it  is  a  justification  "by  blood,"  by  the  infinite 
and  vicarious  sacrifice  and  satisfaction  made  for  us  by  the 
God-man  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God.  Thus  "  grace  reigns 
through  righteousness,  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lurtl."  Without  this  stupendous  and  unique  provision, 
it  would  be  as  impossible  for  God  to  justify  a  sinner  as  to 
forsake  His  justice,  to  deny  Himself,  or  to  cease  to  be. 

The  gospel  is  divinely  declared  to  be  "  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  But  why? 
Because  it  reveals  a  divine  righteousness  receivable  by  faith ; 
not  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  character ;  not  a  righteous- 
ness of  divine  requirements  to  be  wrought  out  by  every  one 
for  himself;  not  even  a  righteousness  to  be  infused  into  the 
soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  a  vicarious  righteousness 
planned  by  the  Divine  Father  in  His  eternal  counsels,  exe- 
cuted in  the  fullness  of  time  by  the  incarnate  Son  in  His 
fulfilling  the  precept  and  in  His  exhausting  the  penalty  of  the 
Divine  law ;  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  gospel  which 
He   outbreathed    and    freely   imputed    to    the    soul    when 
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effectually  called  by  that  Spirit  into  the  exercise  of  living 
faith  in  Christ. 

As  far  as  human  instrumentality  in  bringing  this  grace- 
given  and  blood-bought  justification  into  personal  possession 
is  concerned,  the  Scriptures  declare  with  full-voiced  emphasis 
that  it  is  received  only  by  faith  in  Christ.  From  the  various 
and  vivid  inspired  descriptions  of  this  justifying  faith  abound- 
ing in  Scripture,  it  is  evidently  not  merely  intellectual  or 
speculative,  but  pre-eminently  affectionate,  moral,  and 
spiritual  in  its  character ;  and  so  also  it  is  at  once  a  first  fruit 
of  the  regenerating  Spirit,  a  spiritual  ingrafting  into  the  living 
Christ,  and  the  prolific  germ  and  the  generous  nourisher  of 
all  other  spiritual  qualities  and  virtues. 

Justification  being  essentially,  as  we  have  seen,  a  judicial 
act  of  God  respecting  the  personal,  juridical  standing  of 
believers  before  His  law ;  being  completed  instantly  at  the 
first  exercise  of  faith,  and  being  of  irrevocable  and  eternal 
validity,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  forgiveness  of  sins, 
which,  as  distinguished  from  justification,  is  more  properly  a 
parental  act  of  God,  often  repeated,  often  needing  to  be 
repeated,  toward  those  whom,  for  Christ's  sake,  he  once  and 
forever  absolves  from  guilt,  justifies,  and  adopts  as  His 
children.  Much  less  is  justification  to  be  confounded  with 
sanctification  ;  for  while  the  former  is  the  Divine  reversal  of  a 
sinner's  legal  state,  the  latter  is  the  Divine  renewal  of  his 
spiritual  nature ;  while  the  former  is  grounded  on  the  impu- 
tation of  righteousness,  the  latter  is  the  means  of  the  imparta- 
tion  of  righteousness  or  holiness ;  and  while  the  former  is 
complete  at  the  first  moment  of  conversion,  the  latter  is  pro- 
gressive throughout  the  entire  subsequent  life. 

The  fifth  link — the  final  one  in  the  chain  of  grace — 
represented  by  iHo^aaei/,  or  glorified,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. At  first  sight  the  term  glorify,  like  the  term  glory, 
seems  somewhat  vague  in  meaning.  Like  the  first  great 
verb  in  our  chain  of  five,  this  last,  in  the  apostle's  use  of  it, 
is  somewhat  Hebraized,  as  a  moment's  consideration  of  it 
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will  suffice  to  show.  The  radical  meaning  of  "ip3,  the  prin- 
cipal Hebrew  word  for  glory,  is  weight,  heaviness ;  and  the 
chief  of  its  derived  meanings  are  riches,  honor,  majesty,  and 
splendor ;  so  that  it  gives  the  conception  of  a  person  bur- 
dened and  weighed  down  with  opulence,  splendor,  honor, 
and  dignity.  Very  prominent  also  in  the  Hebrew  conception 
of  glory  is  the  element  of  brightness ;  and  thus,  in  his 
golden  diction,  Ezekiel  speaks  of  '*  the  brightness  of  the 
Lord's  glory,"  or  rather  **  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of 
Jehovah."  How  natural  it  was,  therefore,  that  the  chief 
inspired  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  when  comforting 
sorrow-laden  Christians  on  earth  with  the  prospect  of 
their  heavenly  destiny,  should  speak  of  it  as  **  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory";  and  that  when 
exalting  Him  who  is  at  once  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Jesus  of  the  New,  he  should  describe  Him  as 
"the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory." 

In  the  term  glorify,  or  make  glorious,  the  dual  concep- 
tions of  weight  and  brightness,  substance  and  sheen,  being 
constituents  of  the  idea  of  glory,  are  present  and  predomi- 
nant. The  glorified  arc  permeated  with  the  bright  essence 
and  radiant  with  the  bright  effluence  of  infinite  and  eternal 
good.  The  glory  of  the  redeemed  is,  in  part,  incipient 
during  their  earthly  sojourn,  though  greatly  shrouded  and 
obscured ;  but  its  fullness  and  effulgence  are  reserved  for  the 
heavenly  state.  Even  in  this  present  life,  however,  the 
believer  is  glorified  with  the  glory  of  Divine  Sonship,  though 
still  in  minority ;  with  the  glory  of  a  regenerate  and  sancti- 
fied likeness  to  Christ,  though  yet  incomplete  and  imperfect ; 
with  the  glory  of  an  inner  life  and  abiding  fellowship  with 
"God,  though  often  beclouded  and  greatly  circumscribed ; 
and  thus  is  fulfilled,  partly  at  least,  the  saying  of  the  Saviour 
in  His  prayer  to  the  Father,  **  The  glory  which  Thou  gavest 
me  I  have  given  them."  At  the  close  of  earthly  existence, 
despite  the  sinister  shadows  of  death,  the  believer  is  glorified 
in  being  borne  by  angels  from   the  tabernacle  of  clay  to  the 
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heavenly  mansion,  from  the  grasp  of  the  King  of  Terrors  to 
the  bosom  of  God,  forever  to  abide  in  His  love  and  in  the 
light  of  his  countenance.  On  his  disentanglement  from 
mortal  life  the  believer's  soul-likeness  to  Christ  will  instantly 
become  complete,  and  the  spiritual  glory  of  his  character 
will  then  be  ineffable.  At  the  last  day  the  Christian  will  be 
glorified  in  the  resurrection  of  his  body  from  the  vile  dust  of 
death  to  immortality  and  likeness  to  Christ's  glorious  body. 
Like  some  beauteous  flower  sprung  from  a  seed  that  had 
shriveled  for  ages  in  the  cerements  of  a  mummy,  or  like  some 
insect  that,  having  passed  its  unsightly  rudimentary  state, 
glances  gaily  in  the  sunbeams,  all  gleaming  with  crimson  and 
gold,  the  Christian's  body  will  be  raised  in  unimagined 
glory,  despite  the  dishonor  in  which  it  was  sown.  In  soul 
and  body,  reunited  and  glorified,  the  redeemed  will  therefore 
be  perfectly  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ ;  and  through 
all  eternity,  amid  the  society  and  splendor,  the  pursuits  and 
enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  state,  they  will  exult  in  the 
presence,  the  glory,  and  the  favor  of  Christ,  and  "  shine  forth 
like  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father."  Doubtless  the 
ultimate  completion  of  the  glorifying  of  believers  in  their 
heavenly  state  is  the  great  strategic  point  directly  and 
primarily  indicated  by  this  term  of  the  apostle ;  but  it  also 
evidently  implies  and  presupposes  the  quickening  and  sanc- 
tifying processes  preparatory  to,  and,  indeed,  initiatory  of, 
the  final  consummation. 

Thus  the  great  chain  of  grace,  constituted,  without  one 
missing  or  doubtful  link,  by  Divine  foreknowledge,  foreordi- 
nation,  calling,  justification  and  glorification,  unites  the 
eternities  ofthe  past  and  future,  unifies  the  mighty  truths  of 
Revelation,  and  makes  doubly  sure  the  assurance  of  the 
gospel's  final  success  and  of  the  believer's  eternal  salvation. 

Malcolm  MacGregor. 

Tarry  town,  N.   Y. 
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III. 

THE   PASTOR'S   LEADERSHIP  OF   HIS   CHURCH. 

II. — THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  ability  to  organize  a  church  for  effective  work  is  as 
rare  as  it  is  important.  Like  all  Christian  graces,  however, 
this  ability  may  be  acquired  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It 
is  vastly  important  for  the  young  pastor  fully  to  appreciate 
its  worth  and  earnestly  to  strive  for  its  possession.  The 
success  of  many  pastors  is  largely  due  to  their  ability  to 
organize  and  to  inspire  their  people  for  vigorously  aggres- 
sive and  wisely  conservative  work.  The  work  of  a  great 
church  is,  in  an  important  sense,  a  gigantic  business  enter- 
prise ;  sanctified  business  methods  are  absolutely  necessary. 
The  great  need  to-day  in  political  and  mercantile  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  God,  is  inspiring  leaders. 
Thousands  are  rcadv  to  follow  wherever  a  wise  and  coura- 
geous  man  may  lead  the  way.  Much  of  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion necessary  to  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  great 
mercantile  house,  or  to  a  successful  leader  of  men  in  politi- 
cal life,  or  to  the  president  of  a  great  railroad,  is  necessary  to 
effective  leadership  in  the  church  of  God.  The  men  who 
can  thus  lead  are  men  of  genius.  God's  greatest  work  is  not 
carried  on  by  simpletons.  Paul,  Augustine  and  Calvin  would 
have  been  men  of  great  mark  in  any  walk  of  life.  Luther, 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  were  kings  even  among  the  kingly 
men  of  the  earth.  Listening  Senates  and  admiring  tliou- 
sands  would  have  been  held  by  the  spell  of  their  entrancing 
eloquence  and  led  by  their  rare  sagacity  had  they  given 
themselves  up  to  political  leadership.  We  have  elsewhere 
emphasized  the  thought  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  might  be  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  he  is 
"the  prime  minister"  to-day,  had  he  given  his  attention  ta 
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political  life.  Men  who  are  wise  in  winning  souls  are  men 
who  would  bring  things  to  pass  mightily  in  any  department 
of  life's  endeavor.  In  religious  as  in  secular  work,  a  chief 
element  of  any  man's  success  is  his  ability  wisely  to  organize 
the  forces  at  his  command. 

I.  In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  wisely  organizing  a 
church,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  every  young  pastor  should 
see  that  his  Board  of  Trustees  are  legally  elected.  Gentle- 
men of  legal  attainments,  who  have  given  some  attention  to 
the  subject,  inform  the  writer  that  there  are  scores  of 
churches  in  the  State  of  New  York,  not  to  speak  of  other 
States,  whose  trustees  have  never  been  elected  according  to 
the  forms  of  law.  Such  trustees,  strictly  speaking,  are  not 
able  either  to  buy,  hold,  or  sell  church  property.  Every 
piece  of  property  under  their  control  is  liable  to  be  lost  to 
the  church  and  to  the  denomination.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
serious  state  of  affairs ;  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  examination.  Too  much  property  bought  by  de- 
nominational money  has  been  already  squandered.  It  may 
be  said  that  it  is  not  the  pastor's  business  to  look  after  the 
secular  affairs  of  the  church.  But  it  will  be  admitted  that  in 
some  churches  there  is  no  one  else  qualified  to  look  after 
these  interests.  When  there  are  men  so  qualified  the  wise 
pastor  will  neither  wish  nor  need  to  care  for  secular  matters. 
The  true  pastor  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  interests  of  the 
church  over  which  God  has  placed  him.  He  dare  not  run 
the  risk  of  seeing  his  people's  money  diverted  from  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  contributed ;  such  neglect  upon  his 
part  would  be  little  less  than  criminal.  What  shall  he  do  in 
order  to  serve  these  interests  ?  Let  him  ascertain  under 
what  law  his  church  is  organized,  and  especially  what  are 
the  requirements  of  that  law  as  relating  to  the  election  of 
trustees.  If  there  be  a  competent  lawyer  in  the  church  or 
congregation,  his  services  ought  to  be  secured.  Often  the 
work  which  a  lawyer  may  do  in  this  way  will  prove  to 
be  a   blessing   to  his  soul,  if  he  be  a  Christian ;  and  if  he 
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be  not  a  Christian  it  may  be  one  of  the  means  of  awakening 
him  to  his  duty  toward  Christ.  The  result  of  such  an 
examination  will  show  that  in  some  States  there  are  several 
laws  according  to  any  one  of  which  the  church,  in  its  legal 
relations,  has  been  organized.  To  discover  that  point  is  the 
chief  end  of  the  inquiry.  The  legal  relations  which  the  church 
sustains  cannot  be  overlooked;  for  while  a  church  is  a 
spiritual  body,  still,  so  far  as  its  relations  to  property  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  its  legal  aspects. 

According  to  most  of  the  laws  under  which  churches  are 
organized,  trustees  are  intrusted  with  much  power.  Their 
control  over  the  property  is  well-nigh  supreme.  They  can 
buy  and  sell,  and  they  can  make  great  changes  in  the  church 
building  with  almost  absolute  authority.  It  is  easy  for 
pastors  and  religious  officers  in  a  church  to  come  into  con- 
flict with  trustees,  and  such  a  conflict  is  as  hurtful  when  it  is 
brought  about  as  it  is  easy  to  bring  it  about.  Here  the 
utmost  wisdom  must  control.  Where  the  spirit  of  Christ 
prevails  in  the  church,  and  where  men  possessed  of  that 
spirit  are  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  body  may  not  insist 
on  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers  which  the  law  confers. 
Under  some  laws  the  church  is  not  able  to  appoint  extra 
meetings,  to  light  fires,  or  to  consume  gas  in  the  church 
edifice  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  should  they  insist 
on  the  full  exercise  of  their  authority.  It  would  be  a  re- 
markable I^oard  that  would  insist  on  its  rights  to  such  a 
degree  as  this;  but  there  are  remarkable  Boards.  Shall 
any  but  members  of  a  church  worshiping  in  a  given  place 
be  elected  as  trustees  ?  That  question  has  often  been 
asked.  According  to  the  laws  under  which  some  churches 
are  organized,  the  body  electing  trustees  is  not  the 
church,  strictly  speaking,  but  those  known  as  corporators ; 
this  designation  includes  all  persons  of  full  age  who  have 
been  contributors  for  at  least  one  year  to  the  support  of  the 
Gospel  in  that  church.  This  language  is  sufficiently  vague 
to   admit   of  misunderstanding.     How  much   must   a  man 
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contribute,  or  rather  how  little  may  he  contribute,  and  still 
be  qualified  to  vote  ?  Other  churches  are  so  organized  that 
none  but  their  own  members  can  be  trustees.  We  do  not 
here  insist  on  making  this  a  universal  law.  There  are  often 
excellent  men  in  a  congregation  who  are  not  members  of  the 
church,  but  who  could  be  useful  to  an  unusual  degree  as 
trustees.  Electing  them  to  this  office  often  deepens  their 
interest  in  tlie  work  of  the  church,  and  in  many  instances  has 
led  them  to  accept  Christ  and  to  join  the  church.  In  de- 
termining this  matter  much  must  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  men  who  may  be  available  as  trustees ;  no  rule  can 
be  laid  down  which  is  of  universal  application.  What  we 
insist  upon  is  that  the  law  under  which  the  church  is  organ- 
ized should  be  known  to  the  pastor  at  least,  and  that  in  the 
election  of  trustees  it  should  be  rigidly  observed.  Its  rigid 
observance  will  apply  to  the  reading  from  the  pulpit  the 
proper  number  of  times  and  at  the  right  dates  of  the  notice 
of  a  call  for  the  election  of  trustees,  and  the  clear  statement 
of  the  qualification  of  voters.  It  will  also  include  the 
methods  of  voting,  so  far  as  announcing  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  polls,  and  all  matters  pertaining  thereto,  are 
concerned.  In  regard  to  ^v^ry  detail  the  law  should  be  ob- 
served to  the  very  letter.  Such  observance  will  protect 
the  property,  and  may  prevent  serious  church  quarrels. 
We  have  known  several  sad  church  difficulties  and  painful 
litigations  grow  out  of  irregularity  in  the  election  of 
trustees. 

Pastors  must  give  attention  to  this  matter.  Many  are 
sadly  ignorant  of  their  duty  in  this  respect.  Many  have  not 
appreciated  its  importance.  Our  theological  seminaries 
have  failed  to  call  the  attention  of  their  students  to  matters 
of  this  sort,  and  young  men  are  left  to  stumble  along  as 
best  they  can  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  ministry. 
Many  questions  touching  this  subject  are  often  put  to 
pastors  of  experience,  thus  showing  that  their  younger 
brethren  need  and  desire  information  on  this  subject.     Some. 
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thoroughly  well-informed  lawyer  could  do  great  service  to 
pastors  and  churches  by  giving  a  paper  in  the  public  prints,  in 
simple  language,  free  from  unnecessary  legal  technicalities  and 
verbosity,  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  rights  of  trustees, 
the  laws  governing  their  election,  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  subject.  Perhaps  this  QUARTERLY  may  be  the  chan- 
nel through  which  such  information  may  be  given  to  many  of 
our  students  and  younger  pastors.  A  portion  of  the  space 
could  not  be  put  to  better  use. 

II.  The  election  of  deacons  next  claims  our  attention  in 
discussing  the  organization  of  a  church.  In  the  organization 
of  a  new  church,  their  election  would  naturally  be  considered 
before  the  election  of  trustees ;  but  where  young  men  are 
called  to  churches  already  existing  they  will,  of  course,  find 
deacons  already  in  office.  We  have  therefore  placed  their 
election  second  on  this  list.  The  success  of  a  church  must 
necessarily  depend  largely  on  the  character  of  its  deacons ; 
they  should  be  the  pastor's  most  affectionate  friends  and  effi- 
cient helpers.  We  ought  not  to  make  less  but  more  of  this 
office.  It  is  common,  in  some  quarters,  to  speak  slightingly 
of  deacons,  but  the  practice  is  as  objectionable  as  it  is  com- 
mon. The  familiar  saying,  still  attributed  to  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
although  he  has  taken  pains  to  deny  that  he  ever  uttered 
it,  is  grossly  unjust  to  the  average  deacon.  There  are  unfor- 
tunately bad  deacons ;  and  there  arc  unfortunately  bad  pas- 
tors. But  the  average  deacon  will,  we  are  sure,  compare  fa- 
vorably in  his  office  with  the  average  pastor  in  his  office. 
The  office  of  deacon  is  to  be  honored.  If  we  exalt  our  con- 
ception of  the  office  we  shall  do  something  to  ennoble  the 
men  who  fill  it.  With  the  history  of  the  election  of  the  first 
deacons,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  all  some- 
what familiar.  **The  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,"  were  selected  to  perform  service 
in  earthly  things  for  the  needy  members  of  the  church. 
They  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  religious  officers ;  no  doubt 
many  of  their  duties,  in  the  early  history  of  the  church,  in- 
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eluded  some  of  those  now  performed  by  trustees.  They 
were  elected  to  give  the  apostles  greater  freedom  from  care 
regarding  temporal  things,  that  they  might  "  give  themselves 
continually  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word."  The 
deacons  were  not  an  order  in  the  ministry,  although  some  of 
their  number  were  successful  preachers.  Their  special  duty 
was  to  distribute  the  alms  of  the  church. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary,  in  this  article,  to  discuss  the 
duties  to  be  performed  and  the  character  to  be  possessed  by 
deacons.     It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  majority  of  readers 
are  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  branch  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, the  information  being  fully  given  in  the  New  Testament 
itself.     Practical  questions,  however,  often  arise  and   press 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  young  pastors.    How  many 
deacons  ought  a  church  to  have  ?     At  its  organization  it 
would  naturally  have  two  at  least;  for  every  additional  hun- 
dred members,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  there  should  be  an 
additional   deacon  elected.     There  is  nothing  in   the  New 
Testament  which  would  limit  the  number  to  seven,  although 
it  is  well  known  that  that  was  a  sacred  number  among  the 
Hebrews ;  but  this  number  was  not  commanded  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  the  first  deacons.     This  number  was  suffi- 
ciently large  to  secure  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  special 
duty  for  which  they  were  appointed.    There  is  no  intimation 
that  they  were  expected  to  preach  ;  they  were  not  an  **  order 
of  the  clergy."    In  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  men  were  set  apart 
to  care  for  the  poor,  and  that  office  in  the  synagogue  probably 
suggested  the  diaconate  in  the  church.  Shall  they  be  elected 
for  life  ?     This  is  a  fair  question.     We  should   answer  it  in 
the  affirmative,  as  a  rule.     There  may,  however,   be  good 
reasons  for  electing  deacons  for  a  limited  period.     Where  a 
church  is  situated  in  a  new  community  with  a  small  member- 
ship,  and  no  one  thoroughly  fitted   for  the  office,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  soon  having  new  men  who  would  be  fitted 
for  that  office,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
elect  deacons  for  a  brief  period,  say  for  three  years.  Trustees 
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are  so  elected  ;  superintendents  are  elected  for  a  limited  time, 
and  sometimes,  unfortunately,  pastors  are  so  elected.  Under 
the  circumstances  named,  there  can  be  no  valid  reasons 
against  electing  deacons  for  a  limited  period.  In  some 
churches,  great  changes  in  intellectual  culture,  in  social  stand- 
ing, and  in  general  efficiency,  take  place  in  a  few  years  by 
the  introduction  of  new  members.  The  men  elected  to  the  of- 
fice of  deacon  may  thus  become  manifestly  unfit  for  the  posi- 
tion. It  is  eminently  fitting  that  this  change  of  circumstan- 
ces should  be  recognized  and  the  worth  of  the  new  men  be 
utilized.  If  the  deacons  have  been  elected  under  a  time 
limit,  changes  can  be  made  without  giving  offence,  and 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  interests  of  the  church. 

The  duty  of  electing  young  men  to  this  honorable  office 
is  earnestly  emphasized.  The  idea  that  none  but  men  of  ad- 
vanced age  and  antiquated  ideas  should  be  deacons  is  an 
utter  mistake.  It  is  not  a  question  of  age.  but  of  character, 
efficiency,  and  consecration.  There  were  in  John's  days 
young  men  who  were  strong;  young  men  in  whom  the 
Word  of  God  was  abiding;  young  men  who  had  overcome 
the  wicked  One.  This  was  a  peerless  triumph ;  this  is  a 
matchless  eulogy.  Put  alongside  of  this  the  proudest  hon- 
ors of  earth  and  they  fade  into  utter  insignificance.  Thank 
God  there  are  still,  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  young  men 
who  are  strong ;  young  men  in  whom  God's  Word  abides; 
young  men  who  have  overcome  the  wicked  One  !  Though 
they  are  in  the  world,  they  are  not  of  the  world.  They  are 
girded  with  strength,  armed  with  the  shield  of  faith,  the 
girdle  of  truth  and  the  breastplate  of  righteousness ;  they  are 
panoplied  with  the  whole  armor  of  God.  There  are,  in  many 
churches,  young  men  with  unsullied  names  and  with  marked 
business  ability — men  who  walk  with  their  heads  among  the 
stars.  Such  young  men  should  be  recognized ;  their  influ- 
ence over  other  young  men  in  the  church  and  out  of  it  is 
simply  immeasurable.  We  need  the  young  men,  and  we 
need  the  old  men ;  neither  class  should  be  opposed  to  the 
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Other.  The  church  has  room  for  the  enthusiasm,  hopeful- 
ness and  enterprise  of  the  young,  as  well  as  for  the  ripened 
wisdom,  the  matured  experience  and  mellowed  beauty  of  the 
old. 

Shall  deacons  be  ordained  ?  An  examination  of  the 
methods  employed  in  Apostolic  churches  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  deacons  ought  to  be  ordained.  It  was  custom- 
ary once  in  some  of  our  Baptist  churches  to  submit  all  who 
were  received  into  the  church  to  a  form  of  ordination. 
When  members  were  welcomed  at  the  communion  table, 
it  was  usual  for  some  pastors  to  lay  hands  on  the  head  of 
each  person.  We  know  that  it  was  common  in  this  way 
to  set  apart  those  who  were  appointed  to  the  office  of 
deacon.  This  act  was  not  supposed  to  impart  any  special 
power,  but  simply  to  indicate  that  those  thus  set  apart 
had  received  from  God  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
their  office.  The  seven  deacons  who  were  elected  first  to 
this  office,  though  chosen  by  the  church,  yet  had  the  hands 
of  the  Apostles  solemnly  laid  upon  them.  The  idea  is  to 
make  more  of  this  office,  and  not  less.  It  has  been  honored 
of  God  ;  it  should  be  honored  of  men.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  of  our  city  churches  deacons  are  not  able  to  render 
much  help  to  the  pastor.  Where  they  live  at  long  distances 
from  their  places  of  business  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  give 
much  time  to  their  work  as  deacons.  Those  who  are  earnestly 
engaged  in  engrossing  forms  of  business  cannot  give  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  work  of  the  church.  Those  who 
have  a  little  more  leisure  are  burdened  with  social  claims, 
and  with  various  forms  of  religious  work  upon  committees  in 
connection  with  our  denominational  societies.  It  thus  comes 
to  pass  that  in  the  hurried  life  of  our  great  cities  but  little 
direct  personal  work  can  be  done  even  by  the  most  devoted 
deacons.  But  even  under  these  circumstances  there  is  still 
for  them  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  in  meetings  for  prayer, 
for  inquiry  and  for  counsel.  Many  of  our  most  experienced 
pastors  give  it  as  their  deliberate  conviction  that  they  have 
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never  had  warmer  friends  nor  more  willing  helpers  than  they 
have  found  among  their  deacons.  The  office  honored  by 
Apostolic  ordination,  honored  by  the  gratitude  of  thousands 
of  pastors,  and  honored  by  the  benediction  of  God,  is  not  to 
be  lightly  esteemed  by  any  pastor  or  any  member  of  the 
church. 

III.  In  the  next  place,  the  importance  of  organizing  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  called  the  Advisory  Committee,  is  to  be  empha- 
sized. 

In  some  churches  this  committee  is  called  '*  the  Pru- 
dential Committee."  But  this  name  is  not  sufficiently 
specific  ;  and,  furthermore,  it  suggests  the  necessity  of  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  espionage,  as  if  some  one  was  determined  upon 
doing  something  very  imprudent.  There  can  be  no  bjttcr 
name  than  that  of  Advisory  Committee.  This  name  exactly 
indicates  its  character.  It  possesses  no  legislative  power ;  it 
is  simply  the  instrument  of  the  church  acting  along  lines  al- 
ready indicated  by  the  church,  or  suggesting  lines  along 
which  the  church  may  act.  This  committee  may  well  be 
composed  of  the  deacons  and  the  clerk  ex  officio,  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  brethren  who  are  in  course  of  training  to  become 
deacons.  It  ought  also  to  have  in  its  number  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  will  be  able  correctly 
to  report  to  that  body  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee, so  far  as  they  relate  to  questions  affecting  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  church ;  friction  will  thus  be  avoided,  and  har- 
mony of  action  secured.  In  this  committee  there  ought  to  be 
representatives  of  all  classes  in  the  church.  This  method  of 
selection  would  give  every  division  of  the  church,  as  to  social 
position,  intellectual  culture,  and  spiritual  efficiency,  its 
proper  representation.  This  is  sometimes  a  necessity,  in 
order  to  present  jealousy  and  to  avoid  friction.  It  has  been 
found  well  to  elect  members  for  a  period  of  three  years,  the 
office  of  a  certain  number  expiring  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  others  then  being  elected  to  take  the  places  thus  made 
vacant.     In  this  way  there  is  always  an  opportunity  to  give 
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recognition  to  new  and  efficient  members  who  come,  in  the 
meantime,  into  the  church.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  uses 
of  this  committee.  It  gives  recognition  and  appreciation  to 
men  who  may  be  fitted  to  occupy  positions  between  the  office 
of  trustee  and  deacon. 

This  committee  is  the  pastor's  cabinet,  his  body-guard, 
his  confidential  counsellors.  The  pastor,  if  a  wise  man,  will 
apparently  do  nothing  of  himself;  he  will  work  entirely 
through  this  committee.  All  new  business  which  is  brought 
before  the  church  ought  to  come  through  this  channel.  The 
pastor  will  then  be  relieved  of  much  responsibility  and  saved 
from  an  equal  amount  of  criticism.  If  he  have  less  praise  he 
will  have  still  less  blame.  He  apparently  is  nothing  any- 
where, while  virtually  he  may  be,  in  a  sense,  almost  every- 
thing everywhere.  If  he  have  from  ten  to  twenty  of  his 
bravest,  most  intelligent,  and  most  consecrated  brethren 
stand  about  him,  no  arrow  of  criticism  can  reach  him  until  it 
has  passed  through  them.  There  will  be  times  in  the  history 
of  any  church  when  this  considerntion  will  be  vastly  impor- 
tant to  any  pastor.  While  this  body  is  purely  advisory  its 
advice  will  have  great  moral  weight.  If  the  committee  be 
carefully  selected,  no  average  church  will  be  likely  earn- 
estly to  oppose  its  unanimous  recommendations;  and  the 
committee  ought  never  to  make  a  recommendation  which 
was  not  unanimous.  These  recommendations,  therefore, 
should  be  especially  deliberate,  considerate  and  Christian. 
The  sense  of  responsibility  in  making  recommendations  neces- 
sarily produces  conservatism  in  coming  to  conclusions.  All 
matters  of  new  business,  the  hearing  of  experiences,  the  recciv 
ing  and  granting  of  letters,  and  especially  all  matters  of  discip- 
line, must  first  come  before  this  committee,  and  through  this 
channel  be  introduced  into  the  church.  There  are  many 
cases  of  discipline  in  which  matters  of  great  delicacy  require 
prolonged,  patient,  and  confidential  consideration.  There 
are  times  when  such  subjects  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
discussed  in  all  their  details  before   any  mixed    assembly. 
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Times  there  are  when  such  discussion  is  absolutely  out  of 
place  before  boys  and  girls,  who  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  membership  of  many  of  our  churches.     Many  matters  of 
discipline  can  be  wisely  settled  without  bringing  them  before 
the  church    for   general   discussion.       Scores   of  cases   are 
known  where  adjustments  have  been  made  and  painful  aliena- 
tions reconciled  through  the  intervention  of  this  committee, 
while  all  publicity  was  avoided.      The  introduction  of  these 
subjects  in   open   church    meetings    might  have    alienated 
families,  brought  great  reproach  upon  churches  and,  through 
the  newspapers,    scandal  upon  the  cause  of  Christ.     One's 
heart  is  sickened  at  the  thought  of  the  needlessness  as  well 
as  the  wickedness  of  the  average  church  quarrel. 

All  matters  of  ordinary  business  should  be  matured  in  this 
committee,  so  that  wise  recommendations  could  be  made  to  the 
church  at  its  regular  meeting.  Often  business  meetings  of  the 
church  destroy  the  sweetness  and  spirituality  of  many  of  our 
best  prayer-meetings.  When  subjects  are  brought  into  the 
church  without  previous  matured  deliberation,  general  discus- 
sions arise,  and  often  acrimonious  debates  ensue.  Sharp 
words  arc  spoken  regarding  matters  of  very  little  iiiijiortance  ; 
matters  so  trivial  that  in  themselves  they  are  unworthy  of  seri- 
ous discussion  may  yet  occasion  warm  words  between  brethren, 
and,  perhaps,  cause  painful  alienations  and  even  disruptions 
in  our  chu relies.  There  are  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
possessed  of  a  dumb  spirit  in  meetings  for  prayer  and  con- 
ference, who  yet  can  speak  earnestly  and  fervently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  on  some  unimportant  topic  in 
the  church  meetings.  Numerous  church  meetings  are  snares 
of  ihe  enemy;  they  are  entirely  unnecessary.  To  give  a 
whole  evening,  as  is  often  done  in  some  churches,  to  the  or- 
dinary routine  business  of  the  average  church,  is  to  waste 
much  valuable  time  and  to  incur  serious,  positive  danger. 
Were  matters  thoroughly  matured  in  the  advisory  committee 
meeting,  the  business  meeting  of  the  church  could  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  very  few  minutes.     Churches  receiving  scores 
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of  members,  contributing  thousands  of  dollars,  and  engaged 
in  various  benevolent  enterprises,  requiring  much  thought 
and  involving  large  outlay,  are  known  to  limit  their  monthly 
business  meetings  to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  the  close  of 
an  ordinary  prayer-meeting.  We  earnestly  affirm  that  the 
loose,  disjointed,  immatured  methods  so  often  seen  in  the 
business  meetings  of  some  churches  are .  a  reproach  to  our 
common  sense  and  are  a  challenge  to  the  worst  elements  of 
our  poor,  human  nature.  On  this  subject  we  could  speak 
with  warmth,  almost  amounting  to  vehemence,  of  the  folly  of 
the  methods  so  often  pursued.  Freedom  of  discussion  is  the 
right  of  every  member,  but  liberty  is  not  license.  To  turn  a 
church  meeting  into  an  arena  for  acrimonious  debate  is  the 
height  of  folly,  if  not  of  crime.  What  pitiful  instances  every 
reader  has  known  !     God  forgive  our  stupidity  ! 

But,  is  such  a  committee  "  Baptistic  **?  Is  it  not  an  intro- 
duction of  an  unduly  Presbyterial  element  into  our  churches  ? 
We  have  a  right  to  what  is  good,  even  though  other  denomi- 
nations adopt  somewhat  similar  methods.  It  is  surely  always 
the  privilege  of  a  Baptist  church,  by  its  own  free  vote,  to  dele- 
gate a  part  of  its  work  to  a  committee  of  its  choice.  Surely 
it  is  **  Baptistic  "  to  desire  and  to  receive  good  advice.  What- 
ever, in  a  matter  of  mere  expediency,  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  sanctified  common  sense,  and  is  not  contrary  to  New 
Testament  teaching,  ought  to  be  observed  by  us.  That  this 
committee  bears  that  stamp,  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of 
Baptists  and  the  history  of  many  churches  emphatically  affirm. 
Is  there  any  authority  in  the  Word  of  God  for  such  a  commit- 
tee as  this  ?  That  is  the  true  question  for  Baptists  to  ask  and 
answer.  There  is  at  least  a  suggestion  in  Galatians  ii.  2,  which 
clearly  bears  upon  this  point.  Here  we  see  that  the  Apostle 
Paul,  privately,  or  as  the  word  might  be  rendered  severally, 
took  counsel  of  brethren  ''which  were  of  reputation."  Doubt- 
less there  were  good  reasons  why  the  apostle  sought  for  this 
private  interview  with  representative  men  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  certain  that  the  interview  was  not  before  a  promiscuous 
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assembly ;  it  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  before  all 
the  apostles,  but  simply  in  a  private  manner  with  a  few  ot 
the  recognized  leaders.  He  wished  them  to  understand 
clearly  the  state  of  the  case  before  the  matter  became  the 
subject  of  public  discussion.  It  was  greatly  important  to  de- 
cide whether  the  rites  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  imposed  on 
converts  from  the  Gentiles.  This  was  the  chief  point  on 
which  advice  was  sought,  and  not  whether  the  Gospel  should 
be  preached  to  the  Gentiles ;  on  that  point  full  revelation  had 
been  given  previously  to  the  Apostle  Peter.  The  Jews  were 
warmly  attached  to  their  ancient  customs;  and  the  attach- 
ment continued  even  after  they  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  It  was  a  delicate  matter,  therefore,  even  to  suggest 
that  it  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  observe  these  cus- 
toms. If  a  matter  so  delicate  was  discussed  before  a  pro- 
miscuous assembly,  great  excitement  would  necessarily  have 
resulted.  In  this  private  conference  the  Apostle  Paul  could 
much  more  readily  explain  his  motives  and  emphasize  his 
reasons.  It  was  also  most  important  that  a  few  of  the  rep- 
resentative men  should  be  made  to  understand  clearly  Paul's 
position,  that  their  influence  might  be  used  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding, and  probably  alienations.  He  therefore  ar- 
ranged for  this  private  interview.  These  brethren  were  his 
cabinet,  his  advisers,  virtually  his  advisory  committee.  Ex- 
amining the  history,  we  see  clearly  that  the  course  pursued 
contributed  to  a  happy  solution  of  this  vexed  problem.  All 
ground  for  discussion,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  removed, 
for  when  the  matter  came  to  be  submitted  to  the  apostles 
and  leaders,  as  we  see  by  Acts  xv.  7,  there  were  some  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees  who  still  maintained  that  the  Gentiles 
must  keep  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  but  for  the  wise  precaution 
of  the  apostle  in  calling  about  him  that  advisory  committee, 
no  one  can  predict  what  the  issue  of  a  more  public  discussion 
might  have  been.  In  this  interview  "  with  them  which  were 
of  reputation,"  Peter  and  James  had  all  their  difficulties  re- 
moved and  their  convictions  clarified.     When  the  public  as- 
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sembly  was  held,  they  were  able  to  submit  views  which 
brought  the  whole  controversy  to  a  speedy  termination.  The 
meeting  of  the  advisory  committee  was  one  of  the  most 
marked  illustrations  of  the  prudence  which  we  so  often  find 
in  the  life  of  Paul.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  discuss 
differences  of  a  delicate  nature,  when  the  passions  and  prej- 
udices of  a  mixed  audience  are  aroused.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  many  of  our  churches  know  to  their  great  sorrow 
and  to  the  dishonor  of  their  Master. 

We  have  not  made  a  separate  classification  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  clerk.  This  matter  may  seem  to  many  too  trivial 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  article.  We  are,  however,  convinced 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  man  of 
good  common  sense  and  some  familiarity  with  methods  of 
business  and  forms  of  records  should  be  elected  for  this  office. 
The  ability  to  record  the  proceedings  of  a  church  meeting  in 
words  properly  spelled,  and  which  clearly  express  the  exact 
truth,  is  very  important.  If  the  clerk  be  absent,  the  very  first 
business  will  be  to  appoint  another.  Many  churches  neglect 
to  guard  against  this  apparently  unimportant  omission,  and 
the  result  is  incorrect  records  and  serious  difficulties  of  various 
kinds.  Church  councils  often  give  painful  revelations  as  to  the 
careless  methods  of  doing  business  in  some  churches.  The 
multiplication  of  church  meetings  for  the  granting  of  letters 
and  the  receiving  of  members  is  often  a  great  evil ;  it  is  rare, 
indeed,  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  than  the  regular 
meeting  each  month.  The  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  and 
the  refusal  to  gratify  mere  personal  whims,  will  generally 
obviate  the  necessity  of  multiplying  meetings.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  nearly  all  the  sad  alienations  which  too  often 
occur  in  our  churches  might  be  avoided,  and  that  all  the 
business  of  the  church  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
appointment  of  such  an  advisory  committee  as  is  here  rec- 
ommended. No  language  is  too  strong  to  express  the  deep 
conviction  cherished  in  favor  of  this  committee,  and  the  dan- 
ger which  will  arise  where  business  of  all  kinds  and   in   all 
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Stages  of  immaturity  is  thrown  into  a  church  meeting  for 
general  discussion. 

This  article  is  not  given  with  the  thought  that  it  presents 
an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  organization  of  a  church  with 
wide-reaching  relations.  Other  committees  will  be  con- 
sidered later.  The  bodies  named,  however,  are  deemed  to 
be  necessary  to  a  church  whose  organization  is  vigorous, 
symmetrical,  harmonious,  and  permanent. 

R.  S.  MacArthur. 
New  York, 
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IV. 

THE  PAULINE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  LAW. 

Paul's  doctrine  of  the  law  is  developed  from  a  purely 
Christological  standpoint.  He  nowhere  dwells  upon  the  his- 
toric purpose  and  use  of  the  law.  He  lays  the  greatest  stress 
upon  its  preparatory  office.  Of  specific  points  under  this 
general  topic  he  discusses  at  greatest  length  the  relation  of 
the  law  to  sin.  This  he  does  in  order  to  show  how  the  law 
served  to  quicken  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  thus  to  pre- 
pare men  for  the  gospel  of  redemption  through  Christ 

In  setting  forth  this  relation,  Paul  employs  (i)  a  historico- 
exegetical  argument  founded  upon  the  relation  of  the  law  to 
the  promise  given  to  Abraham  (Gal.  3  ;  Rom.  4),  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  principle  on  which  Abraham  was  justi- 
fied was  that  of  faith.  The  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  that  Abraham  believed  God,  and  his  faith  was  reckoned 
to  him  for  righteousness  (Rom.  4  :  3,  9).  On  the  basis  of 
this  testimony  Paul  asserts  that  the  promise  to  Abraham  did 
not  guarantee  its  blessing  to  him  and  to  his  seed  on  the 
ground  of  a  legal  obedience,  but  on  the  ground  of  a  right- 
eousness which  is  by  faith  (Rom.  4  :  13).  He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  the  way  to  acceptance  with  God  is  the  way  of 
faith,  and  that  the  validity  of  the  promises  made  of  old  rests 
upon  this  principle  (Rom.  4  :  16;  Gal.  3  :  21,  22).  He  thus 
traces  back  his  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  faith  and  of 
justification  thereby  (Rom.  4:  3.  5,  9,  22;  Jas.  2 :  23  ;  cf 
Gen.  15:  6),  with  historical  continuity  to  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham.  The  effect  of  this  argument  is  to  show  that 
the  law  had  its  main  purpose  in  reference  to  the  Messianic 
age  and  work.  Upon  its  use  as  a  present  power  restraining 
from  sin,  Paul  does  not  have  occasion  to  dwell. 

(2)   He  employs  an  argument  based  upon  his  doctrine  of 
the  cross.     The  postulate  with  which  he  starts,  is  that  the 
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cross  of  Christ  is  the  efficient  means  of  redemption.  But  if 
righteousness  were  attainable  by  deeds  of  the  law,  there 
would  not  only  be  another  way  of  salvation  but  the  way  of 
the  cross  would  be  rendered  unnecessary  and  useless  (Gal. 
2  :  2 1  ;  5  :  4).  But  by  the  supposition  this  is  impossible. 
The  way  by  the  law  must  therefore  be  shut  and  the  way  by 
the  cross  remain  the  only  path  of  life  (Rom.  9 :  30-33). 

(3)  A  psychological  argument  is  also  employed  to  show 
how  the  law  quickens  the  consciousness  of  sin,  makes  trans- 
gressions abound  (Rom.  3  :  20 ;  5  :  20 ;  7  :  7-1 1),  shuts  men 
up  in  ward  and  cuts  off  every  other  way  but  that  of  faith 
(Gal.  3 :  23  sq.).  The  first  of  these  three  lines  of  proof  is 
a  general  historical  argument,  the  second  a  specifically 
Christological,  and  the  third  a  psychological  argument.  This 
analysis  gathers  up  the  principal  proofs  by  which  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  law's  preparatory  office  are  set  forth. 

Its  negative  preparation  for  Christ  is  brought  out  in  an 
argument  showing  the  powerlessness  of  the  law  to  secure 
righteousness.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this  inability 
of  the  law,  (i)  its  external,  preceptive  character  (2  Cor.  3: 
6-18;  Rom.  2:  27-29;  7:  6).*  (2)  The  carnal  nature  of 
man  (Rom.  8 :  3-7).  Thus,  negatively,  the  preparatory 
purpose  of  the  law  is  shown  by  both  its  subjective  and  its 
objective  inability. 

These  theses  will  be  more  minutely  considered  under  the 
following  heads  into  which  we  analyze  our  theme : 

I. —  The  Meaning  and  Scope  of  t/ie  Law  (o  w)//o7  ) 

Paul  uses  this  word  to  denote  the  Mosaic  law,  unless 
otlierwise  limited  or  defined.!  AY)/i07  is  sometimes  used 
generically,  but  still  denotes  remotely  the  Mosaic  legislation ; 
6  voiw:  denotes  specifically  the  Mosaic  law.  A  few  passages 
may  be  taken  as  representative;  Rom.  2:  14,  where  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  only  are  under  consideration.     The  Gen- 

•  This  idea  is  still  more  prominent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  than  in 
the  Pauline  Kpistlcs  (Heb.  8:  6-13). 

t  As,  c.  g.,  in  Gal.  6:  2,  ritv  vitfwv  t6v  xpttrrvv. 
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tiles  "  have  not  the  law  "  (/iij  i//*/ioi/  h/ii\fT<t) ;  the  Jews  have 
the  law.  Here  the  Mosaic  law  must  be  meant  in  both  cases, 
though  in  one  the  reference  is  remote,  in  the  other,  direct. 
Rom.  3  :  9,  "Whatever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  those  who 
are  under  the  law."  Rom.  5:  13,  **  For  until  the  law  ('I;f/ir 
vffuu'})  sin  was  in  the  world,  but  sin  is  not  reckoned  where 
there  is  not  law  "  (mtj  oi^zo'  1^6 rur)).  Here  appear  both  the 
specific  and  the  more  general  use  of  the  word  without  the 
article.  Rom.  7:  7  *'What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  the  law 
(o  ^o/ior)  sin  ?  God  forbid.  Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by 
the  law  *'  {ie  ftrj  oea  utftoo).  These  passages  will  fairly  illustrate 
Paul's  use  of  the  word  **law."  They  show  that  in  cases 
where  he  does  not  use  it  as  a  simple  equivalent  for  the 
Mosaic  law  and  seems  to  speak  of  law  in  general,  he  still  has 
the  Mosaic  legislation  in  mind.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  this 
law  specifically,  sometimes  generically.  The  concept  of  law 
in  general  does  not  take  him  beyond  the  Mosaic  enactments. 
From  this  consideration  it  follows  that  by  "  the  law " 
Paul  denotes  the  whole  Mosaic  code.  Whatever,  therefore, 
he  teaches  in  regard  to  **  the  law  "  at  all,  applies  to  the  whole 
system,  not  to  an  element  or  phase  of  the  system  arbitrarily 
selected.  Paul's  theology  of  the  law  has  been  too  often  in- 
terpreted by  means  of  unwarranted  divisions  within  the  law 
itself  But  we  can  be  certain  from  the  use  of  the  word  that 
whatever  he  teaches  in  regard  to  the  purpose  and  present 
validity  of  the  law,  he  teaches  in  regard  to  its  totality.  **The 
traditional  division  of*  the  law  of  Moses  into  moral,  cere- 
monial and  juristic  laws  may  serve  to  facilitate  a  general 
view  of  theocratic  ordinances ;  but  it  is  incorrect  if  it  seeks 
to  express  a  distinction  within  the  law,  and  to  claim  various 
dignity  for  its  various  parts."* 

n. — The  O right  and  Nature  of  the  Law. 

Paul  teaches  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  law  is  divine 
in  its  origin  and  in  its  nature,  **  holy,  just,  and  good  '*  (Rom. 
7  :   12).     It  was  *'  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  medi- 

•  Oehler,  Old  Testament  Theology^  I,  264. 
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ator"  (Gal.  3:  19);  it  is  "spiritual"  (Rom.  7:  14).  In  his 
elaborate  argument  showing  the  relation  of  the  law  to  sin, 
he  is  careful  to  guard  against  the  misconception  that  the  sin- 
fulness which  the  law  quickens  and  occasions  is  due  to  any 
moral  defect  in  the  law  itself:  '*  Is  the  law  sin  ?  God  forbid  !" 
(Rom.  7 :  7).  So,  also  in  his  argument  showing  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  legal  dispensation  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  he  is  careful  to  urge  that  there 
is  no  opposition  between  the  legal  system  and  the  gospel  of 
faith  preached  beforehand  to  him  (Gal.  3  :  8) :  **  Is  the  law 
then  against  the  promises  of  God  ?  God  forbid  !"  (Gal.  3  :  21). 
The  dispensation  of  the  law  is,  indeed,  subordinate  to  the 
covenant  of  promise,  but  so  far  from  being  in  opposition  to 
it,  it  has  its  ideal  end  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  covenant.  The 
law  is  intermediate  between  the  ancient  covenant  and  the 
completed  gospel, — between  the  promise  and  the  fulfilment. 
It  was  a  divinely  appointed  means  of  revealing  human  need 
and  of  hastening  its  satisfaction.  We  thus  see  how  com- 
pletely is  the  law  auxiliary  to  the  gospel  of  grace  and  faith 
in  the  historic  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This 
gospel  is  the  way  of  life  from  the  beginning  and  the  law 
only  entered  along  side  of  it  (zstfestTrjAffsi — Rom  S  :  20)  to 
aid  in  teaching  men  this  truth.  But  from  the  beginning, 
like  its  last  representative  John  the  Baptist — it  heralds  and 
serves  a  greater  than  itseif. 

III. — 7/ie  Immediate y  Historic  Aim  of  the  Law. 

It  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  statute  law  to  restrain 
transgression  by  ordaining  penalties.  The  Mosaic  law  aimed 
to  check  sin,  promote  morality,  and  secure  righteousness. 
It  did  this  by  presenting  motives  to  obedience:  *•  Ye  have 
seen  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles*  wings  and  brought  you  unto 
myself  (Ex.  19:  4).  The  Decalogue  is  thus  prefaced :  "I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage"  (Ex.  20:  2).  The  ex- 
cellence and  fitness  of  the  law  are  commended  to  the  people 
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(Deut  4:  6-8).  The  motives  to  obedience  are  both  posi-^ 
tive, — ^being  drawn  from  appeals  back  to  God's  care  and 
guidance  and  forward  to  the  promises  ;  and  negative, — being 
founded  upon  threats  and  penalties.  The  law  has  a  restrain- 
ing, regulative  power.  It  has  more  than  a  negative  force. 
It  seeks  more  than  outward  conformity ;  it  insists  upon  a 
right  disposition  of  heart;  morality  as  well  as  legality. 
Though  itself  external  to  man,  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  required  only  external  obedience.  What  it  was 
able  to  secure  is  another  question.  But  such,  in  brief,  was 
the  historic  aim  of  the  law  for  the  time  then  present,  as  ap- 
prehended by  the  Jews  themselves. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  strange  that  Paul  has  not  devel- 
oped this  idea  of  the  law,  but  rather  a  view  of  it  which  al- 
most seems  contradictory  to  this.  How  different  would 
have  been  his  treatment  of  the  law  while  still  a  zealous  and 
devout  Jew  !  In  what  a  different  light  does  he  see  the  whole 
subject  from  his  new  stand-point !  He  now  looks  wholly  be- 
yond the  immediate  aim  of  the  law  for  the  Jew,  and  sees  it 
only  in  its  relations  to  the  gospel.  The  whole  subject  is 
therefore  treated  by  Paul  with  a  purely  Christological  pur- 
pose. This  change  is  an  impressive  illustration  of  the  radi- 
cal revolution  which  his  modes  of  religious  thought  must 
have  undergone.  That  which  once  held  for  him  the  highest 
place  in  veneration  and  esteem  he  never  ceases  to  honor, 
but  its  chief  glory  now  is  that  it  is  a  means  of  ushering  in 
the  new  "  ministration  of  the  spirit."  Henceforth  for  the 
apostle  the  glory  of  the  law  must  ever  pale  before  the 
brighter  and  more  enduring  glory  of  the  new  "  ministration 
of  righteousness  "  (2  Cor.  3  :   8-1 1). 

Some  writers  on  the  Pauline  theology  maintain  that  Paul 
not  only  fails  to  consider  the  historic  purpose  of  the  law  to 
check  transgression  and  secure  morality,  but  that  he  teaches, 
to  the  exact  contrary,  that  the  law  was  given  to  increase 
sin.  Pfleiderer  {Paulinism)  strongly  emphasizes  the  sharp 
antithesis   between   the  Jewish   (historic)   and   the  Pauline 
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(Christological)  purpose  of  the  law,  and  asserts  that,  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  the  law  was  not  given  to  check  sin  but  to 
increase  it. 

This  point  will  be  discussed  subsequently.  We  have 
already  granted  that  Paul  nowhere  dwells  upon  the  historical 
idea  of  the  law ;  but  are  there  no  incidental  traces  of  this 
idea  in  the  Pauline  epistles  ?  If  so,  they  will  weigh  against 
the  position  that  Paul's  ideal  view  of  the  law  is  in  contradic- 
tion to  its  historic  aim.  Such  traces  seem  to  be  found  in 
the  following  passages :  Rom.  7:  10:  "The  commandment 
which  was  unto  life  "  (ordained  unto  or  aimed  at  [securing] 
life).*  Rom.  8:  3-4:  "For  what  the  law  could  not  do," 
etc.,  God  did,  in  order  that  ^^  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  us  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after 
the  spirit."  "The  righteousness  of  the  law"  is  the  righteous- 
ness which  the  law  contemplates  and  seeks  to  secure,  though 
for  reasons  to  be  separately  considered  it  was  not  able  to 
secure  it.  If  it  be  said  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  is 
only  the  righteousness  which  the  law  demanded,  it  is  admitted; 
but  we  cannot  suppose  God  issuing  a  system  making  certain 
demands  upon  men,  and  comprehending  in  the  system  no 
purpose  and  no  aim  of  securing  the  fulfilment  of  the  de- 
mands. The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  the  righteousness 
which  the  author  of  the  law  contemplated  and  purposed 
to  secure,  so  far  as  a  legal  system  can  be  designed  and 
adapted  to  secure  such  a  result,  i.  Tim.  i  :  5-9:  "  For  the 
end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,"  etc.  (v.  5).  "  The  law 
is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  dis- 
obedient, for  the  ungodly,  and  for  sinners,"  etc  (v.  9).  The 
meaning  here  is  that  the  law  was  given  to  restrain  the  law- 
less, disobedient,  etc. ;  to  check  whatever  is  not  according  to 
"sound  teaching"  and  the  "glorious  gospel  "  (v v.  9- 11). 
It  cannot  be  maintained  that  Paul  meant  to  say  that  the  law 
was  given  to  increase  the  wickedness  of  these  classes  of  per- 
sons.    The  peculiarly  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  purpose  of  the 

*//  f  iTo?i/  /)  fif  fw'yv?  Sc.  otxra.  Cf.  Meyer  in  loco. 
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law  as  quickening  the  sense  of  sin  does  not  here  come  into 
view.  This  passage  is  not  a  theological  argument,  but  a 
piece  of  practical,  moral  instruction.  It  might  be  para- 
phrased thus :  Have  love,  which  is  the  end  of  the  command- 
ment, and  then  you  will  not  be  under  the  law,  for  it  is  not 
made  for  the  righteous — to  regulate  his  life  or  threaten  him 
for  disobedience — but  for  sinners.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  and  he  who  is  ruled  by  love  has  within  him  the 
principle  of  righteousness  which  the  law  aims  to  secure. 

The  use  of  a  fourth  passage  in  this  connection  is  more 
doubtful.  Gal.  3:  19:  '*The  law  was  added  because  of 
transgressions  "  (rolr/  rzapa^daziov  X'^F^)-  "  To  check  trans- 
gressions "  is  the  old  and  an  allowable  interpretation.  But 
most  modern  commentators  interpret  it  as  meaning  to  in- 
crease transgressions — i.e.,  to  bring  them  out  in  definite 
character.*  This  interpretation  is  determined  by  the  parallel 
passages,  Rom.  3 :  20  and  5  :  20.  But  even  surrendering 
this  passage,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  Paul's  most 
explicit  statement  of  the  historic  aim  of  the  law,  we  have 
still  seen  that  this  idea  is  not  absent  from  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles, though  only  incidentally  introduced.  The  Divine  de- 
sign of  the  law  during  the  period  of  its  validity  was  to  secure 
obedience  by  threatening  and  checking  transgressions.  This 
is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  had  power  to  justify.  It 
could  hold  out  inducements  to  righteousness,  but  could  not 
secure  the  obedient  heart.  This  impotence  or  inadequacy  of 
the  law  forms  the  transition  from  the  Jewish  to  the  unique 
Pauline  idea  of  the  law  in  its  relation  to  sin.  Hence  we  con- 
sider next : 

IV.    The  Failure  of  the  Law  to  secure  Righteousness, 

We  have  already  touched  upon  its  external  perceptive 
character.  It  was  a  "  ministration  of  death  written  and 
graven  in  stones."     It  could  not  secure  its  own  ideal  end, 

*  £.g.  Ellicott  in  hco:  '*  To  nuuiifest,  awaken  a  conviction  of,  to  give,  as  it 
were,  a  distinctive  existence  to  the  transgressions  of  it  (the  law)  which  existed, 
bat  were  not  properly  recognized  as  such." 
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because  it  was  not  a  spiritual  power.  It  could  punish  dis- 
obedience, induce  to  outward  conformity,  and  even  by  mo- 
tives and  promises  induce  to  obedience,  but  these  combined 
results  did  not  constitute  a  perfect  righteousness,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  justification  to  be  re- 
ceived on  the  basis  of  debt,  not  of  grace.  And  here  appears 
the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  to  the  securing  of  righteousness 
by  the  law.  It  was  powerful  against  the  sinful,  fleshly  nature 
of  man  (Rom.  8  :  3).  It  was  not  only  weak  as  the  "letter" — 
TO  jfjdfifia — and  as  elementary  ra  (rrocj^ua  zolf  xoofxo^j  (Gal. 
4'  3»  9i  Col.  2:  8,  20),  it  was  also  weak  "through  the 
flesh" — oca  zi^i:  adfixot:.  This  argument,  like  those  that  have 
preceded  it,  tends  to  establish  the  Christological  aim  of  the 
law.  It  could  not,  in  view  of  this  inadequacy,  be  a  finality. 
It  must  be  a  system  subordinate  to  the  principle  of  salvation 
by  grace  on  condition  of  faith,  a  principle  which  existed  be- 
fore the  law,  and  for  the  more  complete  revelation  and  real- 
ization of  which  the  law  was  given.  The  legal  principle  is : 
"He  that  doeth  them  shall  live  by  them"  (Rom.  10:  5; 
Gal.  3  :  12),  but  "  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God;  neither,  indeed,  can  be"  (Rom.  8:  7).  Hence,  the 
way  by  deeds  of  the  law  is  shut,  and  only  the  way  of  grace 
and  faith  is  left.     This  brings  us  to  inquire  into  : 

V.    T/ie  Purpose  of  the  Law  in  its  Relation  to  Sin. 

Paul  teaches  in  many  passages  that  the  purpose  of  the 
law  was  to  quicken  the  consciousness  and  intensify  the  power 
of  sin.  This  idea  was  unknown  to  Jewish  theology.  Both 
the  Jewish  and  the  Pauline  ideas  were  true.  The  former 
was  correct  historically,  the  latter  ideally.  The  first  step  in 
the  development  of  sin  by  the  law  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
"  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  "  (Rom.  3  :  20).  The 
law  reveals  sin  as  transgression.  "  I  had  not  known  sin  but 
by  the  law;  for  I  had  not  known  lust  except  the  law  had 
said  :  Thou  shall  not  covet "  (Rom.  7 :  7).  The  sin  existed 
before  the  law  came,  but  was  not  definitely  and  consciously 
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knovm  as  such.     "  For  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world, 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  (reckoned  as  such)  where  there  is  no 
law"  (Rom.   5  :    13).     By  the  revelation  of  sin  in  its  true 
character  the  law  becomes  a  ministration  of  death.     Reveal- 
ing sin  as  transgression  of  Divine  right  it  "  works  wrath  "  to 
the  disobedient  (Rom.  4 :   13).     Thus  "  sin  by  the  command- 
ment becomes  exceeding  sinful"    (Rom.   7:   13).      In  this 
way  sin  is  defined.     Men  see  themselves  in  the  mirror  of 
Divine  law  as  guilty.      The  law  becomes  the  occasion  by 
which  sin  really  intensifies  its  power  in  human  life.     *'  The 
law  entered  that  the  offence  might  abound."  (Rom.  5  :  20; 
cf.  Gal.  3  :   19).     "  Without  the  law  sin    was  dead.     I  was 
alive  without  the  law  once ;  but  when  the   commandment 
came  sin  revived,  and  I  died  "  (Rom.  7  :  8,  9).    Thus  the  law^ 
became  the  "strength  of  sin"  (i  Cor.  15  :  56). 

We  can  now  see  in  what  sense  the  law  increased  sin.  It 
sharpened  the  sinful  self-consciousness  by  revealing  sin  as 
such.  Thus  relatively  to  man's  previous  consciousness  of 
sin,  it  increased  it  Besides  this  it  became  the  occasion  of 
increasing  the  violence  of  sinful  desire  by  its  restraint.  The 
law  did  not  causally  increase  sin.  It  became  the  occasion  of 
its  development  into  new  strength.  According  to  Rom.  7 : 
8,  it  is  sin,  not  the  law,  which  "  brought  all  manner  of  de- 
sire." Sin  was  the  cause  of  this  desire,  the  law  only  the 
occasion  of  its  development.  Paul's  argument  here  is  briefly 
this :  The  commandment  was  unto  life — had  life  as  its  end 
and  aim — but  by  reason  of  the  hold  which  sin  had  upon  my 
nature,  it  only  served  to  reveal  me  to  myself,  and  to  convict 
me  of  guilt  before  God ;  and  thus  what  was  meant  to  be  unto 
life  I  found  to  be  unto  death.  The  law  then  pronounced  the 
death  sentence  on  me  (7 :  9),  and  showed  me  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  as  my  only  hope  (7  :  25). 

That  the  law  caused  a  positive  increase  of  sin  Paul  does 
not  teach.  The  action  of  the  law  upon  men  was  like  that  of 
all  the  influences  and  agencies  of  God's  grace  upon  those  who* 
persist    in    sin.      The    Gospel    message   itself    becomes   a. 
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"  savour  of  death  unto  death  "  to  those  who  reject  it  (2  Cor. 
2:  16).  Christ  is  "a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  them  that  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient" 
(i  Pet  2  :  8).  Truth  hardens  the  heart  that  spurns  it.  Moral 
law  develops  character  into  definitcness  in  both  directions. 
To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  but  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.  All  the 
laws  of  nature  conspire  against  the  bad  man  and  for  the  good 
man.  If  Pharaoh  resists  God  and  hardens  his  heart  (Ex.  8 : 
15),  God  by  his  laws  which  rule  the  world  will  reciprocate 
(Ex.  7:  13).  This  is  the  inevitable  rebound  of  moral  law. 
Nature  recoils  upon  him  who  transgresses  her  laws,  and  nature 
is  but  a  name  for  the  Divine  modes  of  working.  God  hard- 
ens no  man's  heart  until  the  man  hardens  his  own.  But 
when  he  does  this  he  places  himself  under  those  certain 
judicial  consequences  which  God  has  ordained  in  the  universe 
for  persistence  in  sin.  In  this  sense  God  hardens  his  heart ; 
not  by  causal  efficiency,  but  through  the  natural  action  of 
moral  law.  The  sun  shining  upon  the  soil  brings  out  its 
possibilities.  If  it  shines  upon  a  fertile  field  it  will  quicken 
it  into  verdure  and  clothe  it  with  beauty.  The  same  sun 
shining  upon  a  marsh  only  liberates  from  it  the  noxious 
gases  which  poison  the  air.  So  God's  light  and  truth,  shin- 
ing upon  humanity,  produce  the  most  varied  effects  according 
±0  the  soil  of  the  lives  upon  which  they  fall. 

VI.    TAe  Fulfilment  of  the  Law, 

The  argument  which  proves  that  the  law  intensified  sin 
also  shows  how  it  became  a  negative  means  of  salvation  by 
sharpening  the  need  and  longing  for  redemption.  In  the  re- 
demptive work  of  Christ,  therefore,  the  law  finds  its  fulfil- 
ment. The  law  aims  at  life  by  pointing  to  Christ,  who  alone 
can  give  it  The  historic  aim  is  secured  in  the  principle  of 
love — *•  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  love ;"  its  ideal  aim  is 
secured  in  Christ — "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law."  Thus  the 
Christological  and  historic  purposes  meet  and  blend,  since 
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Christ  brings  in  the  perfect  gospel  of  love.  In  him,  there- 
fore, the  apparent  antinomy  is  solved.  The  law  requires 
righteousness  and  shows  the  sinner  the  depths  of  his  sin,  not 
to  leave  him  in  despair,  but  rather  to  lead  him  humbled  and 
penitent  to  Christ,  that  God  may  receive  him  through  faith. 

If  we  have  rightly  interpreted,  thus  far,  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  the  law,  it  follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence  that 
the  Mosaic  law  does  not  retain  under  Christianity  the  same 
prescriptive  moral  authority  which  belonged  to  it  before.  It 
is  completed  in  the  gospel.  All  its  elements  of  permanence 
are  taken  up  into  Christianity,  which  is  complete  in  itself  and 
does  not  need  to  be  supplemented  from  any  previous  incom- 
plete stage  of  revelation.*  This  view  does  not  rest  for  its 
support  upon  any  single  passage  or  set  of  passages.  It  runs 
through  the  whole  Pauline  conception  of  the  revelation  of 
the  two  dispensations.  A  few  passages  may  be  quoted  in 
illustration : 

Gal.  3:  19,  24,  25:  **  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  ? 
It  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  ////  the  seed  should 
come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  Wherefore  the  law 
was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might 
be  justified  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are 
no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster''  Rom.  10:4:  "  For  Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth."  The  best  interpreters  agree  that  riXo":  i^6fjLoi> 
here  is  literally  the  end — the  completion — ^and  that  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  is  that  the  validity  of  the  law  has 
come  to  an  end  in  Christ.  2.  Cor.  3  :  11:*'  For  if  that 
which  is  done  away  was  glorious,  much  more  that  which  re- 
maineth  is  glorious."  Col.  2  :  16,  17:  "Let  no  man  judge 
you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holyday,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days ;  which  are  a  shadow  of 
things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  Christ''  Rom.  6:  15  :  "  We 
are  not  under  the  law," 

•Sec  my  article,  "The  Old  Testament  in  the  Christian  Church,"  in  the 
Neu)  EnglanderioT  July,  1882,  in  which  this  point  is  discussed  at  length. 
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Were  it  necessary,  these  ideas  might  be  traced  through 
the  courses  of  argument  pursued  by  the  apostle.  But  these 
passage^  which  a  Judaizing  theology  has  twisted  for  so  many 
centuries  are  now  generally  explained  by  scholarly  interpret- 
ers in  their  obvious  meaning  and  in  harmony  with  the  Paul- 
ine scheme  of  doctrine  which  the  recent  science  of  Biblical 
theology  has  done  so  much  to  elucidate.  We  conclude, 
then,  that  in  Christ  revelation  is  complete.  The  gospel  is 
lacking  in  nothing  that  was  of  permanent  value  in  the  law. 
God  has  taken  away  the  first ;  he  has  established  the  second  : 
He  has  completed  the  old  in  the  new,  as  the  blossom  is  com- 
pleted in  the  fruit.  The  law  will  always  be  worthy  of  all 
honor,  but  its  chief  glory  must  ever  be  that  it  served  to 
usher  in  the  gospel  and  to  prove  to  humanity  a   -izmmq-ioyo-: 

I 
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V. 

THE    LORD'S    DAY; 

IN   ORIGIN   AND   AUTHORITY   A   GOSPEL   INSTITUTION. 

Probably  at  no  time  since  the  introduction,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  of  Sabbatarian  views  among  English- 
speaking  Protestants,  has  the  Sabbath  question  commanded 
so  thoughtful  and  so  general  consideration  as  during  the  past 
decade.  Quite  a  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  review  arti- 
cles and  tracts  have  issued  from  the  press,  treating  of  this 
many-sided  subject.  In  the  reactionary  protest  against  the 
stern  Sabbatarian  regime  of  a  generation  or  two  past,  there 
has  been  a  degree  of  restless  uncertainty  of  thought  and 
practice  which  has  boded  no  good  to  the  Christian  world. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  show  the  illogical 
and  inconclusive  nature  of  the  argument,  by  which  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  holy  Lord's  Day  is  usually  defended.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  approach  any 
question  of  this  moment  with  minds  untrammelled  by  preju- 
dice, and  to  make  up  our  verdict  solely  upon  the  evidence 
adduced.  And  it  is  yet  more  to  be  regretted  that  one  whose 
scholarly  self-respect  compels  him  to  dissent  from  popular 
error,  should  not  infrequently  incur  obloquy,  or,  at  least,  be 
misunderstood  and  sometimes  misrepresented.  Especially  is 
there  this  danger  to  be  incurred  by  those  who  antagonize  the 
Sabbatarian  view  of  the  Lord's  Day.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
may  see  that  this  sacred  day  may  be  Scriptural  and  Divinely 
instituted,  without  such  resort  to  Judaism  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  and  the  church  of  the  first  centuries  knew 
nothing  of.  If  that  institution  has  been  inconsiderately 
placed  in  popular  apprehension  upon  a  false  basis,  surely  it  is 
desirable  to  remove  that  foundation  that  it  may  be  rested 
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Upon  the  enduring  rock.  In  philosophy  and  ethics  false 
ground  sooner  or  later  gives  way.  We  ever  injure  a  good 
cause  when  we  claim  for  it  sanctions  to  which  it  is  not  en- 
titled. Men  lose  faith  even  in  that  which  is  holy  when  they 
see  it  defended  by  arguments  illogical,  unscriptural,  and  un- 
historical.  By  such  defence  the  Lord's  Day  unquestionably 
has  been  weakened  in  its  obligatory  force  upon  the  conscience 
of  thoughtful  souls.  To  rescue  that  day  from  what  is  re- 
garded as  a  serious  peril  is  the  purpose  of  this  writing.  If 
the  word  and  practice  of  the  Apostles,  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  early  Christian  testimony,  are  to  weigh 
anything,  then  the  Lord's  Day  is  a  Divine  institution.  We 
shall  see  also,  it  is  hoped,  that  it  is  essentially  and  peculiarly 
an  institution  of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  Patriarchal  Sabbath  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  received  view  of  the  six  (literal)  days  of  the  cre- 
ative week.  I  purposely  say  perhaps^  rather  than  certainly ^ 
or  even  probably.  The  argument  which  affirms  such  a  Sab- 
bath is  exceedingly  indefinite  and  inconclusive.  It  seems 
almost  a  pity  to  spoil  the  pretty  conceit  of  Bickersteth,  whose 
glowing  lines  tell  us  of 

*'  The  Sabbath, 
That  almost  lonely  rivulet,  which  flows 
From  Eden  through  the  world's  wide  wastes  of  sand." 

In  sober  prose,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  no  such  rivulet 
flows.  I  am  aware  that  many  scholarly  men  find  evidence 
of  an  Edenic  Sabbath  in  Gen.  ii.,  3 :  *'  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made." 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  enactment  of  the  Sabbatic  law 
for  the  race.  But  it  is  an  exceedingly  frail  support  for  such 
conclusion.  It  is  only  the  historian's  statement  that  the 
Sinaic  Sabbath,  instituted  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  had 
a  commemorative  reference  to  the  creation.  It  is  mentioned 
by  him  proleptically,  as  giving  the  Divine  determination  to 
sanctify  the  seventh  day,  and  to  constitute  it  a  religious  rest 
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day  in  the  future  ceremonial  law.  No  one  knows  what  part 
of  the  Mosaic  history  was  first  written,  whether  Genesis  or 
Exodus,  or  whether  they  were  committed  to  writing  simul- 
taneously. To  make  the  passage  of  any  value  as  proof  in 
this  matter,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Genesis  was  a  historic 
book  coming  down  from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  the  later 
law  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  referred  to  it  in  the  word 
"  remember.'*  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  for  Moses, 
when  writing  (or  collating,  it  matters  not  which),  the  history 
of  the  creative  week,  parenthetically  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
Sabbath,  then  recently  given  to  Israel,  had  a  reference  to  the 
event.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  D.D.,  (in  the  Presbyterian 
Review,  April,  [883),  argues  the  Edenic  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  declaring  that  *'  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  extensively 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  ages ;  that  it  was  known,  not  only 
among  the  Hebrews  and  other  Arabic  or  Semitic  nations,  but 
also  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Africans,  and  Peruvians, 
and  almost,  or  quite,  all  primitive  peoples."  The  Doctor 
does  not  afford  the  anxious  reader  a  glimpse  at  this  "  abun- 
dant evidence,"  nor  does  he  even  tell  where  it  may  be  found, 
but  he  adds :  "  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  arrowhead  in- 
scriptions •  •  •  •  afford  unequivocal  evidence  that 
the  Sabbath  itself  was  known  and  reverenced  by  the  ancient 
Babylonians,  and  that  they  regarded  it  as  having  been  estab- 
lished by  God  at  the  creation  of  the  world."  In  proof  of 
this  assertion  a  note  informs  us  that  "  on  the  fifth  tablet  of 
the  Chaldean  Account  of  the  Creation,  we  find  the  words : 

*  On  the  seventh  He  [the  Creator]  appointed  a  holy  day, 
And  to  cease  from  all  business  He  commanded. ' 

Also  in  the  Babylonian  Calendar  the  seventh  day  is  desig- 
nated as  the  '  Sabbath,'  the  word  signifying  *  a  day  on  which 
it  is  unlawful  to  work.'  " 

According  to  Rawlinson,  Smith,  and  others,  these  "Assy- 
rian tablets  in  their  original  form  are  at  least  two  centuries 
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older  than  Abraham,  and  six  centuries  older  than  Moses, 
while  the  remarkable  traditions  they  contain  are  older  still." 
Of  this  Chaldean  Account  of  the  Creation  far  too  much  has 
been  made.  Professor  J.  L.  Porter,  of  the  Assembly's  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  in  an  elaborate  paper  printed  in  the  Princeton 
Review  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  tells  us  that  **  the 
tablets  are  unfortunately  fragmentary  ;**  that  in  some  places 
they  are  "  so  obscure  that  the  exact  sense  can  scarcely  be 
absolutely  fixed,"  and  that  "  the  deciphering  is  attended  with 
only  a  fair  degree  of  certainty."  Perhaps,  too.  it  might  be 
added,  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  quite  poetic  "  translation"  must 
be  received  with  some  allowance  for  the  license  usually  ac- 
corded poets.  At  any  rate,  I  shrink  from  the  consequences 
to  result  from  this  feverish  appeal  to  "Assyrian  and  Babylo- 
nian tablets"  as  verifying  Scripture,  especially  when  it  is  as- 
sumed that  they  antedate  the  Scripture  record  from  six  to 
twelve  centuries.  If  these  Assyrian  tablets  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  creation,  in  which  the  Genesis  record  is  antici- 
pated, a  pertinent  question  arises,  whence  did  the  As- 
syrian chronicler  obtain  his  information,  so  exactly  giving 
the  order  of  the  creative  week  ?  Was  he  inspired,  or  did 
he  guess  ?  Maybe  we  shall  yet  have  to  admit  tliat  Ewald, 
Kuenen,  and  Robertson  Smith  are  not  so  far  wrong  when 
they  argue  for  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  ! 
Perhaps,  after  all.  Genesis  was  copied  from  Babylonian 
tablets ! 

Granting  all  that  has  been  so  unwarrantably  claimed, 
about  '*  all  nations  having  traditions  of  a  primitive  week  of 
seven  days,"  it  would  not  follow  that  a  seventh-day  Sabbath 
was  instituted  in  Eden  and  had  come  down  the  centuries  as 
the  heritage  of  the  race.  Many  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  such  septenary  division  of  time ;  as,  for  example,  the 
quartering  of  the  lunar  month,  the  seven  primary  planets 
known  to  ancient  astrologers,  the  supposed  perfection  of  the 
number  seven,  growing,  perhaps,  out  of  the  traditions  of  the 
creation.     Scholars  inform  us  that  the  Jewish  Talmud  knows 
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nothing  of  any  Eden-ordained  Sabbath.  Their  doctors 
universally  date  the  institution  from  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
generally  referring  its  commencement  to  Exodus  xv:  25: 
"  There  he  made  statutes,"  etc.  They  regard  the  fourth 
commandment  as  perpetuating  (as  a  Jewish  ceremonial)  the 
Sabbath,  instituted,  with  other  things,  at  Marah.  And  it 
may  be  added  that,  among  the  writings  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  first  three  centuries,  no  Christian 
"  father "  bases  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  upon 
either  the  Decalogue  or  a  primeval  and  patriarchal  Sabbatic 
law.  Indeed,  they  argued  that  the  Sabbath  was  only  a  Jew- 
ish ceremonial  from  the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  knew  nothing 
of  it  The  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  were  born  too 
early  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  modern  interpretation  of 
Genesis  ii :  3,  and  the  light  of  the  wonderful  Assyrian  tab- 
lets ! 

Of  an  Edenic  patriarchal  Sabbath  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
history  of  God's  people  prior  to  Moses  and  the  Wilderness. 
The  first  mention  of  the  institution  is  in  Exodus  xvi :  23  ; 
"  To-morrow  is  a  rest  of  a  holy  Sabbath  "  (Revised  Version). 
The  first  intimation  of  this  day  of  rest  is  in  verses  4  and  5, 
where  Moses  is  told  of  the  double  rate  of  manna  to  be 
gathered  on  the  sixth  day.  When  the  people  do  this  the 
rulers  of  the  congregation,  apparently  (strangely  enough) 
not  having  heard,  or  at  least  not  remembering,  the  injunc- 
tion given  in  verse  S,  come  to  Moses  complaining.  He  tells 
them :  "  It  is  that  which  Jehovah  hath  spoken  of,  a  rest — a 
holy  Sabbath — to  Jehovah  is  to-morrow."  It  is  only  when 
we  reach  verse  29  that  we  definitely  have  **  the  Sabbath." 
This  record  is  conclusive  that  neither  rulers  nor  people  knew 
anything  of  the  Sabbath  prior  to  the  event.  Otherwise  the 
double  gfathering  would  have  been  expected.  The  rulers 
would  have  applauded  the  pious  remembrance  of  the  people. 
But  they  seem  wholly  unaware  of  such  an  institution.  The 
weight  of  critical  exegesis  and  scholarly  interpretation 
places  the   beginning   of  the   institution  just  here.     Thus 
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Oehler,  in  the  recently  published  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclo- 
pedia, article  "  Sabbath  ": 

Moses  introduced  the  Sabbath  first  in  connection  with  the  manna 
(Ex.  xvi.y  5,  23-30),  in  such  a  manner  as  indicated  that  the  Sabbath 
was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  people.  The  people,  by  observing  the  Sab- 
bath, having  experienced  its  blessing,  received  then  the  command- 
ment concerning  that  day  on  Sinai.  The  expression  in  Ex.  xx., 
8,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day,"  is  not  intended  to  remind  of 
the  Sabbath  as  an  ancient  institution,  but  it  rather  means  that 
the  people  should  always  remember  the  now  existing  order  of  the 
Sabbath. 

Oehler  has  argued  this  question  quite  satisfactorily  in  his 
Old  Testament  Theology y  recently  issued  in  this  country.  So 
Hessey  in  his  invaluable  Bampton  Lectures  on  Sunday^  pages 
no.  III.  Beyond  all  question  the  almost  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  Protestant  reformers,  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon, 
and  others,  was  against  the  existence  of  an  ante-Mosaic 
Sabbatic  law. 

When  on  Sinai  the  law  was  promulgated,  the  Sabbath 
was  constituted,  designedly  and  essentially,  a  ceremonial  in- 
stitution of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  confined  to  that  people 
whom  the  Lord  their  God  had  "  brought  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt"  It  was  to  be  a  sign  between  Jehovah  and  Israel 
only.  Ex.  xx.,  2;  xxxi.,  13,  17;  Ezek.  xx.,  12,  20.  It  is 
to  be  classed  with  the  other  rites  of  Judaism,  and  is  no  more 
spiritual  or  moral  than  are  the  Passover  and  new  moon  festi- 
val observances  commanded  in  the  law  of  Moses.  It,  as  well 
as  they,  was  but  part  of  the  **  shadows"  which  were  to  "pass 
away"  when  the  "  body"  should  come.  See  particularly 
Col.  ii.,  16,  17  ;  2  Cor.  iii.,  7-13  ;  Heb.  x.,  i  ;  xii.,  27;  Gal. 
iv.,  9,  10.  Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  claimed  about 
the  **  moral  element"  of  the  fourth  commandment,  the  Sab- 
bath is  certainly  a  positive  institution,  and  the  observance  of 
the  **  seventh  day,"  as  sanctified  by  God,  rests  solely  on  this 
positive  law.  It  is  therefore  rightly  called  a  '*  ceremonial  in- 
stitution." And  this  is  true  whether  the  phrase  "seventh 
day"  designates  the  special  day  of  the  week,  or  only  sets 
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apart  one-seventh  of  time.  I  care  not  how  others  may  de- 
cide this  point ;  for  me  it  has  no  authoritative  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

I  confess  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  Sabbatic  legislation  can  deny  its  essential  Jew- 
ish nature.  Turn  to  the  decalogue  as  given  in  Ex.  xx.  The 
very  words  evidence  it  as  a  law  for  Israel :  "I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage."  Surely  this  language  cannot  in- 
troduce a  **  moral  code  for  all  the  race  and  for  all  time." 
But  examine  this  decalogue  as  given  by  Moses  in  Deut.  v. : 
**  The  Lord  our  God  made  a  covenant  with  us  in  the  land  of 
Horeb.  The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers, 
but  with  us."  In  enforcing  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
commandment  as  here  given  (verses  13-iS),  says :  "  Remem- 
ber thou  wast  a  servant  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  brought  thee  out  thence :  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God 
commandeth  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day."  Passing  strange 
that  one  can  read  these  words  and  yet  fail  to  see  that  the 
Sabbath  was  a  **  sign  to  a  particular  people."  So  the 
prophets  treated  the  Sabbath.  They  caught  the  inspiration 
of  the  positive  language  of  the  lawgiver :  "  The  Sabbath  is 
a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of  Israel."  Ex.  xxxi., 
13-18;  XXXV.,  1-3.  Hear  Ezekiel  (xx.,  12,  29):  "More- 
over, I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and 
them."  How  could  the  Sabbath  be  a  special  "  sign  between 
Jehovah  and  Israel,"  if  designed  for  all  nations  ?  And  if  for 
the  race,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  heathen,  while  censured 
for  their  many  sins,  are  never  charged  with  '*  Sabbath  break- 
ing r 

Being  essentially  and  designedly  part  of  the  "  old  gar- 
ment" and  "old  bottles"  of  Judaism,  the  Sabbath  perished 
with  the  old  dispensation  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 
"  ministration  of  the  Spirit"  (Col.  ii.,  14-17 ;  2  Cor.  iii.,  7- 
11).  Some  good  brethren  shrink  from  this  proposition,  and 
ask  why  the  fourth  commandment  is  declared  to  be  peculiarly 
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Judaic  and  temporary.   They  assume  that  the  decalogue  was 
given  as  the  "  moral  law  for  all  the  race  and  for  all  time."    I 
dissent  from  the  assumption.     The  decalogue,  so  far  as  it 
forbids  immorality,  was  based  upon  the  universal  moral  law 
written  in  the  conscience  of  humanity ;  but  in  its  ethical  pro- 
hibitions that  decalogue  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  more  glori- 
ous/^5///V^  inculcations  of  Jesus  and  his  Spirit-guided  Apos- 
tles.    Paul  specially  mentions  the  **  law  graven  on  stones"  as 
part  of  that  which  was  "  done  away."     No  part  of  the  old 
law  was  graven  on  stone  except  the  decalogue.     With  the 
blessed  gospel  of  the  New  Testament  we  have  no  need  of 
the  crude  and  rudimentary  moral  code  of  Sinai.     Let  no  one 
misunderstand  me.     It  is  freely  admitted  that  most  of  the 
decalogue  is  of  perpetual  moral  force,  binding  on  all  men 
always ;  not  because  that  law  was  designed  as  the  universal 
moral  code,  but  only  because  the  moral  duties  negatively  en- 
joined in  the  ten  commandments  are  essentially  of  the  uni- 
versal moral  law  "written   in  the  heart"  (Rom.  ii.,  14,  15). 
They  are  not  duties  because  in  the  decalogue ;  they  are  in 
the  decalogue  because  they  are  moral  duties.     But  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  "  seventh  day"  by  the  fourth  commandment 
is  ^  positive y  not  a  moral,  law.     It  was  right  for  the  Jews  to 
obey  it,  not  because  it  was  obviously  of  an  essentially  moral 
character,  but  only  because  God  commanded  them  to  *'  re- 
member" it.     It  is  not  denied  that  there  was  a  **  moral  ele- 
ment" in  the  commandment.    Of  course  it  was  morally  right 
to  gratefully  remember  God  and  to  worship  Him ;  there  was 
not,  however,  any  moral  element  designating  the  "  seventh 
day"  as  specially  fitted  to  express  such  remembrance.  When 
God  had  given  this  law  to  the  Jews  then  they  were  under 
moral  obligation  to  observe  it  in  its  letter  as  well  as  its  spirit ; 
for  when  the  lawgiver  imposes  a  positive  or  ceremonial  pre- 
cept, it  becomes  a  moral  law  in  a  secondary  sense.     For  ex- 
ample, baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  positive  ceremo- 
nial ordinances  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  morally 
obligatory  upon  all  who  love  Jesus  to  observe  them  in  the 
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letter  of  the  commandments  authorizing  them.  The  "  moral 
element"  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  eternally  obligatory ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  souls  will  forever  be  under  obligation  to 
worship  their  Creator.  But  this  is  very  far  from  saying  that 
the  decalogue  was  designed  to  be  the  law  for  the  race  and  for 
all  time ;  still  less  does  it  affirm  the  fourth  commandment  as 
the  Sabbatic  law  of  the  new  dispensation. 

The  Master's  Sermon  on  thtf  Mount — "  that  new  system 
of  morals,"  as  Dean  Howson  calls  it — lifted  the  believer's 
estimate  of  holiness  and  the  moral  virtues  far  above  the  dec- 
alogue prohibitions.  When  the  Scribe  came  to  Jesus  with  the 
weighty  question :  "  Master,  which  is  the  great  command- 
ment in  the  law  ?"  He  answered,  not  by  quoting  the  deca- 
logue, as  if  it  were  of  supreme  and  peculiarly  moral  force, 
but  the  all-inclusive  precepts:  **Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment 
And  a  second  like  unto  it  is  this:  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  (Matt.  xxii.  35-40,  cf  Deut.  vi., 
5  ;  Lev.  xix.,  18.)  Jesus  taught  us  to  regard  the  decalogue 
as  beneath  the  purity  of  His  ethical  teaching,  when  He  said  : 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time  •  • 
•  ♦  but  I  say  unto  you."  (Matt.  v.  21,  etc.)  So  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  find  every  moral  duty  inculcated  and  enforced, 
not  by  urging  the  authority  of  the  decalogue,  but  by  the 
constraining  love  of  Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again. 
Not  from  Sinai,  nor  its  tables  of  stone,  but  from  Calvary  and 
its  cross  of  love  they  drew  the  inspiration  to  obedient  holi- 
ness. Not  Moses,  but  Jesus,  is  Lawgiver  to  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. 

I{^  his  earnest  protest  against  the  tendency  of  the  Galatians 
to  return  to  the  "  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments  "  of  Judaism, 
Paul  gives  that  remarkable  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
two  covenants,  in  which  he  affirms  the  deliverance  of  the 
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citizens  of  the  free  Jerusalem  from  the  Sinaic  law  (Gal.  iv.). 
What  law  was  that  given  till  the  Seed  should  come  ?  The 
whole  Mosaic  legislation— decalogue  and  all.  Thus  the 
Apostle  argues  in  a  passage  already  referred  to  (2  Cor.  iii. 
7-1 1):  **  If  the  ministration  of  death,  written  and  engraven 
on  stones,  came  with  glory  (so  that  the  children  of  Israel 
could  not  look  steadfastly  upon  the  face  of  Moses  for  the 
glory  of  his  face),  which  was  passing  away,  how  shall  not 
rather  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  be  with  glory  ?  For  if 
the  ministration  of  condemnation  hath  glory,  much  rather 
does  the  ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory.  For 
verily  that  which  hath  been  made  glorious  hath  not  been 
made  glorious  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  sur- 
passeth.  For  if  that  which  passeth  away  was  with  glory, 
much  more  that  which  remaineth  is  in  glory.*'  I  quote  sub- 
stantially from  the  Revised  Version,  but  note  the  parenthesis 
and  italics,  which  clearly  bring  out  the  sense.  The  passage 
has  been  obscured  by  the  supplied  words  of  the  common 
version,  as  if  it  was  the  glory  of  "  the  face  of  Moses  "  which 
was  to  be  "done  away!"  It  is  difficult  to  command  patience 
sufficient  to  seriously  consider  so  puerile  an  interpretation  of 
the  glowing  language  of  the  Apostle.  No,  that  which  passed 
away  when  the  promised  Seed  came  was  the  ministration  of 
death  and  condemnation  graven  on  stones  ;  that  which  re- 
maineth forever  is  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  and  right- 
eousness !  So  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  :  *' And  this  word, 
yet  once  more,  signifieth  the  removal  of  those  things  that  are 
shaken,  that  those  things  which  are  not  shaken  may  remain." 
Heb.  xii.,  27.  A  suggestive  contrast  between  the  temporary 
Sinaic  law  and  the  enduring  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  The 
"passing  away  "  of  that  "ministration  of  death  "  virtually 
abolished  the  Sabbath,  along  with  all  its  other  "shadows." 
When  Jesus  cried,  "  It  is  finished,"  He  announced  the  abro- 
gation of  the  old,  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  new,  dispensa- 
tion. Then  He  "  blotted  out  the  bond  written  in  ordinances, 
and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  His  cross."  Hence- 
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forth  the  Great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  said:  "  Let  no  man 
judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  feast  day,  or 
a  new  moon,  or  a  Sabbath  Day,  which  are  a  shadow  of  the 
things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  Christ's  "  (Col.  ii.  14-17).  It 
has  been  objected  that  the  Greek  is  plural  (pa^^dnav),  refer- 
ring to  the  numerous  Sabbath  rests  ordained  in  connection 
with  the  various  fasts  and  feasts.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  re- 
ply that  the  word  is  inclusive  of  the  weekly  Sabbath. 

The  interpretation  of  this  passage  here  given  is  that  which 
was  universal  among  Gentile  Christians  during  the  first  three 
centuries.  Indeed,  the  period  might  be  practically  extended 
another  century.  Certainly  it  is  the  interpretation  accepted 
by  the  ablest  exegctical  commentators  and  authors  of  modern 
times.  It  may  be  well  to  hear  one  who  deservedly  occupies 
a  high  place  in  exegetical  criticism — the  Rev.  A.  Barry, 
Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  I  quote  from  his  arti- 
cle on  the  Sabbath  in  Smith's  Christian  Antiquities: 

The  idea  embodied  in  the  title,  the  "  Christian  Sabbath''  was,  so 
£eur  as  we  can  see,  entirely  unknown  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christian* 
ity.  •  •  •  ♦  The  Sabbath,  whatever  may  be  decided  on  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  existence  of  a  patriarchal  Sabbath,  had  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Jewish  law.  Like  circumcision  and  distinction  of 
meats,  it  had  served  its  purpose  as  typical  and  preparatory.  Now  it 
passed  away. 

So  Alford,  Bengel,  Meyer,  and  others.  I  content  myself 
with  recalling  the  words  of  one  who,  albeit  decidedly  "  High 
Church  "  in  his  tendencies,  has  given  us  a  valuable  work  in 
his  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology — ^John 
Henry  Blunt : 

Of  more  weight  than  all  the  arguments  drawn  from  Genesis,  is  the 
£act  that  Ezekiel  deals  with  the  Sabbath  as  dating  from  Moses,  and  that 
St.  Paul  reckons  Sabbaths  among  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  of 
the  law  (GaL  iv.  10) ;  among  the  shadows  of  the  things  to  come,  the 
body  of  which  is  Christ  (Col.  ii.  16).  St.  Paul  could  hardly  have  spoken 
thus  had  the  Sabbath  been  a  primeval  institution,  intended  to  run 
through  all  time. 

And  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  before  passing  on,  the 

conclusion  of  Hessey : 

Therefore  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
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with  everything  contained  under  the  word  Sabbath,  or  akin  to  it,  days, 
and  times,  and  years,  the  strongholds,  and  yet  the  weaknesses  of  the  law, 
is  abolished.* 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  tried  to  show :  i .  That  the  evi- 
dence is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  primeval 
Sabbath  enacted  in  Eden ;  2.  That  the  Sabbath  of  the  fourth 
commandment  was  a  ceremonial  institution  of  Judaism,  con- 
fined to  that  people  whom  **  the  Lord  their  God  had  brought 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;"  3.  That  the  Sabbath,  as  part  of 
the  typical  Jewish  economy,  passed  away  with  the  other  Mo- 
saic institutions,  when  the  **  ministration  of  death "  gave 
place  to  the  Gospel  "  ministration  of  the  Spirit."  It  remains 
to  consider  the  nature  and  obligatory  force  of  the  Lord's 
Day.  It  is  confidently  maintained  that  the  Lord's  Day  is 
essentially  and  originally  an  institution  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion— as  much  so  as  are  baptism  and  the  supper.  It  is  no  more 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Sabbath  than  the  other  mentioned 
ordinances  are  the  continued  observance  of  circumcision  and 
the  passover.  The  **  first  day  of  the  week  "  is  never  in  the 
New  Testament  called  the  Sabbath.  *'  The  Lord's  Day  has 
an  origin,  a  reason,  an  obligation  of  its  own.  It  is  something 
better  than,  and  beyond,  the  Sabbath."  It  depends  not  for 
its  sanctity  upon  the  abrogated  Sinaic  legislation.     At  most 

*I  find  an  interesting  page  in  the  Life  of  Judson^  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Judson,  D.D.  In  the  reminiscences  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson 
says :  **  My  impression,  drawn  from  many  a  long  talk,  is  that  he  considered  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  Scriptures  given  to  the  Jews  especially,  and,  as  a  whole, 
applicable  to  them,  and  to  them  only.  He  did  not  like  the  distinction  common- 
ly drawn  between  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law,  and  sometimes  spoke,  with  an 
earnestness  amounting  to  severity,  of  the  constant  use  made  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments by  Christians.  He  thought  the  Old  Testament  very  important,  as 
explanatory  and  corroborative  of  the  New,  but  binding  on  Christians  only  so  far 
as  repeated  in  the  New  Testament.  He  used  to  speak  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  ful- 
filled in  Christ,  and  so  having  no  further  power  whatever.  *  •  •  Practically 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Old  Testament  law.  •  •  «  Once  when  I  in- 
troduced some  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  into  my  Bible  classes,  he  com- 
pared it  to  groping  among  shadows,  when  I  might  as  well  have  the  noonday 


sun." 
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it  may  be  said  to  be  analogous  /^—certainly  it  is  not  identical 
with — the  Sabbath  of  the  decalogue.     So  Schaff: 

The  Lord*s  Day  was  not  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
which  was  at  first  also  observed  [by  Jewish  Christians],  but  a  substitute 
for  it. 

Or,  more  comprehensively,  Dr.  Hessey : 

The  Sabbath,  a  positive  Jewish  institution,  ordained  of  God  through 
Moses,  as  shown  in  Scripture,  remained  in  right  of  its  Divine  author- 
ship till  the  dispensation  passed  away  to  which  it  belonged  ;  then  proph- 
ecy being  fulfilled,  and  express  inspired  declarations  on  the  subject 
having  been  uttered,  it  passed  away.  The  Lord's  Day,  a  positive 
Christian  institution,  ordained  of  God  through  the  Apostles,  as  indi- 
cated in  Holy  Scripture,  remains  in  right  of  its  Divine  authorship  until 
the  dispensation  to  which  it  belongs  shall  pass  away.     (Page  142  ) 

In  this  direction  only  can  be  obtained  solid  ground  on 
which  to  rest  the  Christian's  observance  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  In  order  to  develop  the  argument  let  us  glance 
at  the  New  Testament  references  to  the  question.  The  most 
cursory  reading  of  the  gospels  will  reveal  our  Lord  in  fre- 
quent collision  with  the  Jewish  rulers  in  regard  to  His  treat- 
ment of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  in  de- 
tail to  the  many  passages.  The  impression  gained  by  care- 
ful comparison  and  study  of  the  texts  is  that  Jesus  purposely 
wrought  many  of  His  miracles  on  the  Sabbath  day — fre- 
quently seeming  to  seek  the  occasion — in  order  to  precipi- 
tate the  controversy.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in  the  healing 
of  the  impotent  man  by  the  pool  of  Bethesda  (John  v.),  and 
of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  in  the  synagogue,  im- 
mediately after  the  dispute  about  the  plucking  of  the  corn 
by  the  disciples.  (Matt,  xii.;  Mark  ii.).  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  our  Lord  gave  expression  to  the  memora- 
ble and  pregnant  words  :  ''  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath ;  therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath  day."  (Mark  ii.  29,  28.)  It  is  true 
that  neither  Jesus  nor  the  persons  complained  of  had  really 
violated  the  Sabbath  law  of  the  Scriptures ;  they  had  only 
come  in  conflict  with  the  Pharisaic  glosses  upon  that  law. 
As  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  Jesus  was  made  under  the  law. 
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As  such  he  faithfully  fulfilled  its  righteousness,  obeying  all 
its  obligations.  To  "  remember  the  Sabbath  day  "  was  part 
of  that  law,  and  Jesus  honored  it.  That  law  was  in  force 
till  Calvary  and  the  resurrection. 

Till  that  time  He  observed  the  law.  Circumcision,  holy  days, 
and  Sabbaths,  were  a  part  of  the  ordinances  to  which  He  submitted  Him- 
self forawhiie,  though,  as  is  evident  from  His  practice  and  teaching,  from 
His  spiritualizing  of  the  law,  and  from  His  proclaiming  the  ''acceptable 
year,"  and  announcing  Himself  as  its  introducer.  He  considered  them  to 
be  things  decaying  and  waxing  old,  and  ready  to  vanish  away.  (Hes- 
sey,  p.  125.) 

Though  seeming  purposely  to  antagonize  the  Pharisees 
in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  Jesus  used  these  occasions 
to  rebuke  their  misconceptions  of  that  institution.  He  told 
them  that  it  was  a  benevolent  ordinance.  God  gave  it  for  the 
good  of  His  people — a  day  "  in  which  man's  welfare  was  to  be 
wrought  out  in  a  different  way,  indeed,  from  that  appropri- 
ated to  other  days,  but  still  wrought  out"  **  It  was  made  for 
man,"  not  a  burdensome  constraint,  but  a  ministering  mercy. 
Strangely  enough  these  words  of  Jesus  have  been  forced  into 
the  support  of  that  view  which  perpetuates  in  the  Christian 
dispensation  the  Sabbatic  institution.  It  is  argued  that  they 
aflirm  the  perpetual  and  universal  obligation  of  the  Sabbath 
— "  for  man,'*  1.  e,  the  race.  The  context  forbids  this  inter- 
pretation. It  dissociates  the  two  propositions,  each  of  which 
supplements  and  explains  the  other.  "The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man — not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  Clearly  the 
negative  clause  limits  and  explains  the  positive.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  concerning  the  then  obligation  of  the  Sabbath ; 
but,  which  is  the  more  important,  the  Sabbath  or  man? 
**  Which  is  the  more  precious  in  God's  sight,  the  ordinance  or 
the  moral  being?"  They  were  not  discussing  the  extent; 
rather  the  nature,  of  the  Sabbatic  law. 

In  claiming  to  be  **  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  Jesus  intimated 
the  coming  abrogation  of  the  institution  and  substitution  of 
the  Lord's  Day.  To  have  positively  announced  that  future 
abrogation  would  have  been  premature.     By  virtue  of  that 
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Divine  Lordship,  in  which  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth 
was  given  into  His  hands,"  the  Sabbath,  with  all  its  kindred 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  was  to  be  done  away ;  the  "  shadows  " 
were  to  vanish,  the  "  body  "  only  was  to  remain. 

Having  seen  that  the  Sabbath  passed  away  with  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation,  to  which  it  belonged,  and  also  that  the 
fourth  commandment  is  no  authority  for  the  sanctification 
of  the  '*  first  day  of  the  week,"  it  remains  to  be  shown  why 
Christians  do  and  should  honor  this  day  as  the  Lord's  Day. 
It  cannot  be  too  frequently  emphasized  that  there  is  no  Scrip- 
ture authority  for  the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  obligation  from 
the  *' seventh  day  "  to  the  "first  day."  Of  such  "change 
of  day,"  not  only  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  early  centuries,  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  It 
was  several  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity before  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day  began  to  be 
identified,  and  the  fourth  commandment  adduced  in  support 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  latter.  To  say  the  least  this  is  sugges- 
tive. We  must  look  to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  as 
interpreted  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  churches  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  Apostolic  age,  to  find  the  true 
authorization  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

It  is  generally  accepted  by  exegetical  scholars  and  com- 
mentators that  our  Lord  was  buried  before  sunset,  Friday 
evening  of  the  Passover  week,  and  that  He  rose  "  very  early 
in  the  morning  the  first  day  of  the  week."  Here  and  there 
may  be  found  those  who  except  to  this  opinion— erratic  in- 
terpreters addicted  to  theological  or  ecclesiastical  vagaries — 
but  practically  it  universally  obtains  among  sober  and  com- 
petent writers.  On  the  evening  of  that  Resurrection  Sunday, 
as  the  bewildered  yet  hopefully-expectant  disciples  were 
assembled,  their  risen  Lord  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  gave  the  assuring  salutation,  "Peace  unto  you."  (John 
XX.  19.)  Also  on  the  following  first  day  evening;  for  we 
must  interpret  John's  "  after  eight  days  "  as  indicating  one 
week,  in  accordance  with  a  common  Jewish  method  of  com- 
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puting  time,  a  part  of  a  day  being  taken  for  a  whole  day. 
(Compare  Matt  xvii.  i,  with  Luke  ix.  28.)  In  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  Sunday  is  called  the  **  eighth  day."  It  cannot 
be  urged  that  these  appearances  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  of 
themselves,  prove  His  authorization  of  the  "first  day"  as  the 
memorial  of  His  resurrection.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that  they  suggestively  harmonize  with  such  an  authorization, 
supposing  it  to  be  otherwise  probable.  Our  Lord  remained 
on  earth  forty  days  after  His  resurrection,  '*  speaking  the 
things  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  .God."  The  record  is 
silent  concerning  the  nature  of  most  of  those  post-resurrection 
interviews  with  His  disciples.  What  He  may  have  taught 
them  concerning  the  Lord's  Day  is  not  a  matter  of  legitimate 
assumption.  Yet  there  are  certainly  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  so  important  an  institution  was  not  wholly  ignored  in  His 
instructions.  The  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  primitive 
churches,  as  intimated  in  Scripture  references,  would,  to  say 
the  least,  afford  presumptive  evidence  of  some  definite  direc- 
tions in  relation  thereto.  Whatever  may  be  concluded  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  this  suggestion,  it  is  certain  that  our 
Lord  commissioned  His  Apostles  to  teach  the  churches,  prom- 
ising His  ever-present  Spiritual  Presence  and  guidance  into 
all  truth.  ''Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  commanded  you."  What  they  delivered  unto  the  churches, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  Apostleship,  has  the  sanction  of  Divine 
prescription. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  intimations  quite  clear 
that  they  honored  the  "  first  day  of  the  week  "  as  the  Chris- 
tian's day  of  worship,  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus.  True,  these  intimations  are  neither  as  numerous 
nor  as  definite  as  we  might  wish  them  to  be,  yet,  when  they 
are  considered  in  the  light  shed  upon  their  meaning  and  force 
from  the  testimony  and  practice  of  the  writers  and  churches 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  they  are  amply  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  significance  accorded  to  them  in  Chris- 
tian interpretation.     Hessey  argues  that  **ifthe  Apostles  be 
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considered  merely  as  uninspired  persons,  and  in  that  capacity 
to  have  debated  by  what  day  they  should  mark  their  religion, 
and  carry  out  what  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  religious  in- 
stinct, the  duty  of  worshipping  God  specially  on  one  day  (the 
cycle  of  seven  being  suggested  by  the  form  of  religion  from 
which  they  were  gradually  emancipating  themselves),  they 
would  have  been  likely  to  choose  the  day  of  the  resurrection." 
The  promised  "baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit"  made  those 
Apostles  infallible  teachers.  That  wonderful  gift  came  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  which,  in  that  year,  occurred  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  Was  it  by  accident  that  on  that  day 
"  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place  ?  "  Would  not 
that  gracious  descent  of  the  Spirit  most  signally  mark  as  holy 
that  day  which  was  already  associated  with  the  fulfillment  of 
one  of  the  Master's  promises — His  resurrection  ?  Every  sug- 
gestion of  grateful  sentiment  and  eminent  propriety  would 
naturally  elevate  that  day  into  peculiar  prominence. 

Many  years  after  that  glorious  Pentecost,  the  history  in 
the  Acts  (Ch.  xx.  7)  brings  Paul  to  Troas,  by  which  time 
Christianity  had  assumed  a  comparatively  fixed  form.  There 
Paul  and  his  companions  ''  tarried  seven  days,  and  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached."  Passing  by  all  discussion  of 
the  phrase  "  breaking  bread,"  and  of  some  irrelevant  matters 
which  have  been  forced  into  the  consideration  of  this  pas- 
sage, certainly  we  have  here  just  such  a  record  as  one  should 
naturally  expect  to  read  upon  the  supposition  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  then  the  recognized  stated  day  of  Chris- 
tian assembling.  The  matter-of-course  way  in  which  the 
circumstances  are  introduced  seems  to  indicate  an  established 
order.  There  is  a  similar  unstudied  reference  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week  in  i  Cor.  xvi.  i,  2,  where  Paul  seems  to  allude 
to  this  day  as  one  recognized  for  the  celebration  of  religious 
worship.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  this  "  laying  by" 
was  in  some  general  treasury,  where  the  contributions  of  the 
faithful  could  be  stored  against  the  Apostle's  arrival.     The 
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apostolic  injunction  was  to  provide  against  any  such  gather- 
ing of  the  sums  from  the  several  Christian  homes  as  would 
have  been  necessitated  if  they  had  laid  by  their  offerings 
each  in  **  his  own  home,"  as  some  interpreters  have  sug- 
gested. The  weekly  assembling  of  the  people  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week — "the  day  after  the  Sabbath" — would  prove 
convenient  for  the  storing  up  of  their  free-will  gifts.  "  Do 
you  sanctify  your  gifts  by  offering  them  on  the  day  which 
you  already  reverence  ?" 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  first  century  (not  till  John  wrote 
the  Apocalypse,  A.  D.  90-96)  that  we  meet  the  name 
"Lord's  Day"  (Rev.  i.  10).  By  that  time  it  had  become 
usual  by  that  term  to  designate  its  Divine  origin  and  institu- 
tion. There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  objecting  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  so  un- 
derstood by  the  oldest  Christian  writers.  The  phrase  "  day 
of  the  Lord"  (jJ  iifiifta  zoi)  Kupiou)  was  common  in  the 
apostolic  age  to  denote  the  great  day  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ — the  judgment  day.  John  used  a  different  word 
for  Lord  in  the  Revelation.  It  is  an  adjective  {Kupcax^), 
not  the  noun  {xofnoi^)  usually  rendered  Lord.  It  is  found 
only  in  Rev.  i.  10,  and  i  Cor.  xi.  20— "the  Lord's  Supper." 
It  is  a  peculiar  New  Testament  word,  perhaps  coined  by 
Paul  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  holy  feast.  From  the 
Supper  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  sacred  day  on  which 
Christians  met  for  its  observance.  Sunday  is  still  called 
Kupiaxij  in  the  Levant,  just  as  in  most  of  the  continental 
languages  of  Europe  it  is  known  by  terms  signifying  the 
Lord's  Day. 

This  argument  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  Apostolic  precedents  by  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian writers.  Those  who  immediately  succeeded  the  New 
Testament  age,  though  not  infallible  teachers,  are  certainly 
entitled  to  regard  as  witnesses  to  the  established  order  de- 
livered by  the  Apostles  unto  the  churches.  Barry,  in  Smith's 
Christian  Antiquities,  summing  up  the  testimony,  assures  us 
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that  "  patristic  usage  from  Ignatius  downwards  establishes 
the  regular  and  technical  use  of  the  Lord's  Day  for  the  first 
day  of  the  week."  Ignatius  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
John,  a  fellow  disciple  with  Polycarp,  the  renowned  martyr. 
A  very  beautiful  myth  represents  him  as  the  little  child 
whom  the  Lord  placed  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples.  This 
indicates  the  period  when  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
and  lived  (a.d.  30-107).  I  quote  from  his  Epistle  to  the 
Magnesians : 

Be  not  deceived  with  strange  doctrines,  nor  with  old  fables,  which 
are  unprofitable.  For  if  we  still  live  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  we 
confess  we  have  not  received  grace.  •  •  •  •  If,  therefore,  those 
who  were  brought  up  on  the  old  order  of  things  have  come  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  new  hope,  no  longer  observing  the  Sabbath,  but  living  in 

the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  etc. 

• 

I  use  the  recently  published  edition  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe,  In 
the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  which,  though  not  written 
by  that  apostle,  was  certainly  in  existence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century,  in  explanation  of  Isaiah  i.  13,  we  have  : 

Wherefore  we  keep  the  eighth  day  with  joy  fulness,  the  day  on 
which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead. 

Justin  Martyr  flourished  A.D.  140.  In  his  First  Apology, 
he  says : 

On  the  day  called  Sunday,  all  who  live  in  the  cities  or  in  the 
country  gather  together  in  one  place,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles 
or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read.  •  •  •  •  Sunday  is  the  day 
on  which  we  all  hold  our  common  assembly,  because  it  is  the  first  day 
on  which  God  dispelled  the  darkness  and  made  the  world ;  and  because 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  on  the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead.  •  •  • 
He  appeared  to  His  apostles  and  taught  them  these  things.  (Coxe's 
edition,  chapter  67. ) 

Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  A.D.  178,  has  several  refer- 
ences to  the  question,  and  applies  the  name  Lord's  Day  to 
Sunday,  all  the  while  carefully  distinguishing  it  from  the 
Sabbath.  Others  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  shall  content 
myself  by  referring  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  within  the  past  few  years. 
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Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  Didache,  it  is 
certainly,  in  part,  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  century,  and 
on  this  question  may  be  cited.  In  Chapter  14,  we  read: 
"  Coming  together  on  the  Lord's  Day,  break  bread  and  give 
thanks,*'  etc. 

Thus  with  one  voice  these  Christian  "  fathers  "  speak  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  just  as  they  speak  of  baptism  and  the  sup- 
per, and  other  matters  of  church  order,  which  they  received 
from  the  original  promulgators  of  Christianity.  As  soon  as 
the  churches  pass  out  of  the  Apostolic  guidance  into  history, 
we  find  the  first  day  of  the  week  established  and  universally 
accepted  as  the  divinely  instituted  Kopcaxij  i^/iipa^  on  which 
the  Kofnaxo]^  delrrwi^  was  celebrated.  The  Lord's  Baptism, 
the^  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Lord's  Day  are  originally  and 
peculiarly  of  the  Gospel,  the  "  Ministration  of  the  Spirit," 
and  are  alike  of  Divine  institution  and  authority. 

The  argument  seems  conclusive.  We  rest  content  upon 
so  convincing  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  this  Gospel  in- 
stitution. We  would  not  dishonor  our  Redeemer,  whose 
glorious  resurrection  it  ever  commemorates,  by  degrading 
the  Lord's  Day  to  the  lower  level  of  the  Sabbath ;  nor  would 
we  lessen  its  Gospel  significance  by  seeking  authority  and 
prescription  for  its  observance  in  the  effete  Sinaic  decalogue ! 
Rather  let  us  take  our  stand  reverently  by  the  open  tomb, 
that  could  not  hold  the  Prince  of  Life  in  bond,  and  rejoice 
in  the  day  which  our  Lord  hath  made. 

C.  E.  W.  DOBBS. 
Columbus,  Miss. 
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VI. 

SABBATH    FOR    MAN; 

OR, 

THE    FOURTH    COMMANDMENT    FUNDAMENTAL,    NOT 

CEREMONIAL. 

When  Chateaubriand  was  writing  his  Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity^ a  friend  of  his  said  to  him,  *'  People  will  not  care 
anything  for  your  learning,  but  they  will  care  everything  for 
your  eloquence.  Be  eloquent  and  you  may  spare  to  be 
learned." 

I  shall  assume  that,  contrariwise,  my  readers  will  not 
care  anything  for  my  eloquence,  and  will  care  everything 
for  my  arguments.  I  shall  try  hard  to  be  convincing,  and 
not  try  at  all  to  be  eloquent. 

My  purpose  is  single.  I  wish  to  show  from  Scripture,  as 
briefly  and  simply  as  possible,  this  one  thing  only,  that  the 
law  of  sabbath  has  been  neither  abolished  nor  changed,  that 
it  is  still,  and  is  to  be  forever,  in  force. 

*'The  sabbath  was  made  for  man." 

Jesus  said  that.  That,  therefore,  is  the  end  of  contro- 
versy ;  when  we  arrive  to  know  exactly  what  it  means.  Un- 
til then  it  is  the  beginning  of  controversy. 

"The  sabbath  was  made  for  man.''  For  "man."  Not 
for  the  Jew,  then,  alone.  Not  solely  for  the  age  before 
Christ.  But  for  man— every  age,  and  every  race.  Not  for 
Christian  people  only,  not  for  Protestants,  not  for  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Baptists,  but  for  man,  every  creed,  and 
every  form  of  no-creed.  If  *'  man  "  is  a  universal  term,  in- 
cluding all  men,  whatever  their  time,  whatever  their  clime, 
whatever  their  character,  then  here  is  a  universal  provision, 
something  designed  for  all  men  without  exception. 


• 
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But  Jesus  added : 

"  And  not  man  for  the  sabbath." 

Does  not  this  alter  the  case?  It  is  often  treated  as  if  it 
did ;  indeed,  as  if  it  not  only  altered  the  case,  but  turned  the 
case  face  about — as  if,  in  short,  it  abolished  the  sabbath.  Does 
it?  Let  us  see.  Of  course,  I  acknowledge  that  the  idea  of 
universality  for  the  sabbath  was  not  the  main  idea  meant  to 
be  conveyed  by  our  Lord.  The  contrast  of  thought  was 
not  between  sabbath  provided  for  some  men  and  sabbath  pro- 
vided for  all  men.  The  contrast  was  between  sabbath  subserv- 
ing man  and  man  subserving  sabbath,  between  sabbath  cere- 
monial and  sabbath  fundamental,  in  a  word,  between  sabbath 
falsely  conceived  and  sabbath  truly  conceived.  Still,  what 
was  not  principally  expressed  was  none  the  less  inextricably 
implied — namely,  the  universality  of  the  sabbath  as  some- 
thing provided  for  man.  Granted,  if  you  please,  that  man 
is  greater  than  the  sabbath.  This  only  tells  why  the  sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  instead  of  man's  being  made  for 
the  sabbath.  It  still  remains  true — however  much  man  is 
greater  than  the  sabbath — it  still,  I  say,  remains  true  that 
for  him  something,  named  here,  was  made.  What  is  this 
something?     The  sabbath. 

But  what  is  the  sabbath  ?  Nothing  can  be  simpler,  noth- 
ing more  certain,  than  the  answer  to  this  question.  The 
answer  is,  a  day  of  rest,  a  weekly  day  of  rest.  So  much  is 
clear ;  but  more  than  so  much  is  clear.  It  is  not  only  a 
weekly  day  of  rest,  but  ttu  weekly  day  of  rest. 

What,  then,  is  the  weekly  day  of  rest  meant  by  Jesus  ?  Is 
it  the  one  that  was  observed  by  the  Jews  ?  Not  necessarily. 
Jesus  was  reproving  and  correcting  the  Jewish  doctrine  in 
respect  to  the  sabbath.  The  Jews,  therefore,  were  more  or 
less  wrong  in  the  matter.  It  was  not.  accordingly,  the  Jews' 
institution  of  sabbath  that  the  Lord  Jesus  here  spoke  of  It 
was  God's  institution.  This  is  plain  from  the  Lord's  use  of 
language.  He  speaks  of  something  made  for  man,  not  of 
something  made  by  man  for  himself     From  the  idea  of  sab- 
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bath  as  somewhat  perverted  by  the  Jews,  Jesus  recurred  to 
the  true  primal  idea  of  sabbath,  as  it  sprang  from  the  creative 
word  of  God. 

What  creative  word  of  God  ?  Possibly  some  creative 
word  uttered  before  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai.  This, 
indeed,  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  But  we  need  not 
go  back  of  that  august  authoritative  reaffirmation  of  enact- 
ment which  gave  us  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  sabbath 
may  have  existed  earlier,  but  it  certainly  exists  from  this 
moment  forward.  Here  we  find  the  statute  creating,  or  re- 
creating, the  sabbath,  couched  in  terms  definite  enough — 
for  God,  and  definite  enough  accordingly  for  us. 

"  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy ;"  so  the  law 
begins.  The  word  **  remember "  is  not  to  be  pressed  too 
hard.  It  may  imply  allusion  to  an  ordinance  previously 
existing  and  well-known  ;  or  it  may  only  look  forward  to  the 
future,  enjoining  periodical  recollection  and  observance  of 
the  day,  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  day  recurs,  week  after 
week. 

What  follows  in  the  text  of  the  law  is  important.  It  ex- 
plains the  opening.  There  were  two  things  in  the  opening 
that  invited  explanation.     One  was: 

What  is  the  sabbath  ? 

The  other:  How  keep  it  holy  ? 

The  first  of  these  two  things  (of  which  first  only  I  shall 
here  speak)  is,  in  the  text  itself  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
thus  explained :  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy 
work :  but  the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God."  The  sabbath,  then,  is  one  day  in  every  seven  days. 
The  language  fixes  the  proportion  of  time  one-seventh,  and 
it  also  fixes  the  relative  order  in  which  that  seventh  of 
time  is  to  be  taken.  It  is  to  be  one  day  (the  smallest  natu- 
ral division  of  time)  out  of  seven  days.  Beyond  these  two 
things  nothing  at  all  is  determined  by  the  fourth  command- 
ment, as  to  what  portion  of  time,  when  occurring,  the  sab- 
bath appointed  is.     Everything,  with  these  two  exceptions. 
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is  absolutely  general  and  indeterminate.  You  are  to  separate 
and  distinguish  one  whole  day  out  of  every  seven  days  and 
make  a  sabbath  of  it.  We  may  render  our  statement  a  little 
less  ambiguous,  thus :  Every  succeeding  seventh  day  of  our 
time  is  to  be  a  sabbath. 

But  where  shall  our  count  of  days  begin  ?  The  fourth 
commandment  does  not  say.  The  language  of  that  statute 
simply  is,  Six  days  labor,  the  seventh  cease.  True,  we  like- 
wise read : 

**  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day : 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed 
it." 

This,  at  first  blush,  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  Divine 
purpose  was  to  have  us  begin  our  count  from  the  finishing  of 
the  creation.  But  look  again.  The  language  is  seen  to  be 
indefinite.  It  determines  nothing.  It  does  not  point  out  tiu 
particular  consecutive  six  days  in  which  God  worked,  and  the 
particular  following  seventh  day  on  which  He  rested  ;  even 
supposing  the  Divine  creative  days  referred  to  were  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each — ^which  comparatively  few  now  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  case.  The  language,  I  say,  is  indefi- 
nite. It  creates  no  obligation  beyond  what  its  terms  fairly 
contain  ;  and  that  obligation  is  limited  to  observing  a  sabbath 
after  six  days'  work,  as  God  observed  a  sabbath  after  His  six 
days*  labor  in  creation — whatever  the  length  of  those  great 
days  of  God  may  have  been. 

To  say  that,  when,  at  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  the  fresh  start  was  taken — if  a  fresh  start  was  indeed 
then  taken — the  sabbath  day  must  have  been  one  in  an  un- 
broken series  of  seven  days  counted  from  the  close  of  the 
creation  is,  for  aught  I  can  see,  pure  assumption.  Such  may 
have  been  the  case ;  but,  that  the  case  must  have  been  such, 
what  is  there  to  show  ? 

If  God  prescribes  a  thing  exactly,  let  us  find  that  thing 
out  exactly,  and  exactly  observe  it     But  surely  we  have  no 
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need  to  be  more  exact  for  God  than  God  indicates  His  wish 
that  we  should  be.  Who  will  undertake  now  to  prove  for  us 
on  precisely  what  day  of  our  present  week  it  was  that  God 
began  His  rest  after  creation  ?  Is  the  date  anywhere  re- 
vealed ?  Is  it  scientifically  ascertainable  ?  We  had  better 
simply  do  what  God  bids  us,  and  not  bind  ourselves  with 
bonds  that  God  never  bound  us  withal. 

But  the  very  shape  itself  of  our  planet,  with  that  rotary 
motion  of  the  globe  on  its  axis  which  makes  for  us  our  days, 
goes  far  toward  settling  the  question  just  raised— or  rather 
toward  dismissing  the  question  as  one  not  to  be  settled  at  all. 
It  is  sheerly  impossible  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  round 
world,  of  which  always  by  turns  the  one-half  is  in  darkness 
while  the  other  half  is  in  light,  to  have  identically  the  same 
natural  sabbath  day.  This  is  enough  to  show  that  such  was 
never  God's  purpose. 

We  conclude,  then,  that,  neither  in  the  letter  nor  in  the 
spirit  of  the  fourth  commandment,  is  anything  determined 
as  to  what  particular  day  the  sabbath  should  fall  on.  How 
shall  the  point  practically  be  settled  ? 

It  was  settled  for  the  Jews  in  some  way,  we  know  not  in 
what  way,  for  it  was  settled  in  a  way  not  described ;  but  it 
was  with  the  result  of  making  the  last  day  of  the  week,  as  we 
now  have  the  week,  constitute  the  Sabbath.  No  reason  that 
we  know,  or  that  we  need  suppose,  occurred  for  changing 
this  selection  of  day — until  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

After  that  great  event,  the  event  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
the  greatest  event  that  ever  has  happened  here,  or,  as  we  be- 
lieve, elsewhere,  since  the  finished  creation — a  change  as  to 
sabbath  observance  occurred.  Exactly  how,  exactly  when, 
we  cannot  tell.  The  process,  and  the  date  of  the  completing 
of  the  process,  are  both  somewhat  obscure.  True,  they  are 
not  so  obscure  as  was  the  process  of  originally  fixing  upon 
Saturday  for  sabbath — but  perfectly  clear  they  assuredly  are 
not  No  matter.  At  length,  in  whatever  way,  a  change  was 
established.     The  rest,  the  pause,  the  ceasing,  the  sabbath, 
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was  transferred  from  the  last  day  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
I  do  not  now  say  that  this  ought  to  have  happened.  But  it 
happened.  That  it  happened  is  quite  enough  for  us  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day.  In  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  change  we  have  no  share.  We  simply  find  the  change. 
The  change  has  been  effected,  it  is  established.  Under  the 
changed  order,  what  is  our  duty  ?  Why,  our  duty  is  plain. 
We  have  to  go  right  on  obeying  God  in  His  Fourth  command- 
ment— a  commandment  afiirmed  to  be  of  perpetual  and  of 
universal  obligation  by  Jesus  Christ's  saying,  The  sabbath 
was  made  for  MAN.  This  obedience,  as  I  have  sought  to 
show,  we  can  fully  render  by  observing  the  Lord's  Day  for 
sabbath  ;  and  in  that  way  not  less  satisfactorily  render,  than 
we  could  do  by  observing  Saturday  for  sabbath.  What  part 
or  particle  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  it  that  we  thus  fail 
in  fulfilling  ?  Six  days  we  labor,  and  the  seventh  rest.  Is 
not  this  the  sum  of  the  commandment  ?  The  Fourth  com- 
mandment undoubtedly  establishes  a  cycle  of  seven  days.  A 
particular  cycle  of  seven  days,  its  language  avoids  establish- 
ing— so  far  as  I  can  see.  I  repeat  my  question,  What  is 
there  anywhere  in  Scripture  to  show  that  provided  we  faith- 
fully observe  a  cycle  of  seven  days,  and  keep  for  sabbath  the 
seventh  day  in  that  cycle,  we  fail  in  any  respect  of  fulfilling 
obedience  to  the  fourth  commandment,  its  letter  and  its 
spirit  ? 

I  go  further  indeed.  I  maintain  that,  while  there  is  strong 
reason  for  preserving  the  present  order,  there  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  restoring  the  ancient  Jewish  order,  no  valid  reason — 
absolutely  none  whatever.  I  will  not  use  space  here  in  ar- 
guing either  of  these  two  points.  I  simply  state  them  both 
with  confidence — in  passing  on  to  consider  for  one  moment 
a  certain  plausible  objection  often  raised  against  the  doctrine 
here  maintained,  the  doctrine,  namely,  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment still  abides  for  us  in  inviolate  integrity  as  a  statute 
of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation. 

To  the  citation  of  our  Saviour's  saying,  **  The  sabbath 
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was  made  for  man/'  which,  and  I  cannot  repeat  it  too  often, 
is  as  conclusive  a  sentence  on  the  subject  as  could  easily  be 
put  into  an  equal  number  of  short  and  simple  words ;  to  this 
saying  is  often  opposed  the  saying  of  Paul,  "  Let  no  man 
therefore  judge  you  ....  in  respect  ....  of  a  sab- 
bath day."  Does  Paul,  here,  with  a  stroke  of  his  subse- 
quent pen,  annul  the  earlier  declaration  of  Christ  ?  Was 
such  Paul's  purpose  ?  If  it  was,  no  doubt  it  was  an  inspired 
purpose,  and  that  sabbath  which  Jesus  said  was  provided  for 
man,  has,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  been  withdrawn  from 
man. 

But  was  Paul  speaking  of  the  same  thing  that  Jesus  spoke 
of?  Jesus  spoke  of  something  that  was  made  for  man,  to 
man's  profit,  in  man's  favor.  Paul  was  speaking  of  some- 
thing "  that  was  against  us ;  that  was  contrary  to  us  " — a 
bond,  namely,  "written  in  ordinances,"  but  a  bond  which 
Christ  had  blotted  out  Two  things,  then,  very  different 
Jesus  spoke  of  something  for  man  as  man.  Paul  was  speak- 
ing of  something  that  pertained  to  the  Jew  as  Jew.  Observe  a 
little  closely  the  list  of  particulars  in  which  Paul's  mention  of 
"a  sabbath"  occurs.  "Meat,"  "drink,"  "a  feast  day,"  "a 
new  moon,"  "a  sabbath  day."  It  was  in  respect  to  these 
points  that  the  Colossian  Christian  was  exhorted  by  Paul  to 
assert  his  liberty  and  refuse  to  be  judged  by  any  man.  Paul's 
Isuiguage  is  somewhat  vague  at  best.  We  cannot  clear  his 
meaning  perfectly,  for  lack  of  the  necessary  knowledge  re- 
specting the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Perhaps  Judaizers 
were  insisting  that  Christians  ought  to  keep  Saturday  for 
sabbath,  infusing  thus  something  of  an  alien  legal  spirit  into 
an  observance  which,  with  change  of  day,  had  also  taken  on 
an  appropriate  change  of  character.  Paul  would  have  Chris- 
tians stand  staunchly  out  against  this  ceremonialism.  Or,  per- 
haps, Judaizers  were  pressing  points  of  strictness  as  to  man- 
ner of  sabbath  observance,  points  that  partook  rather  of  "  the 
precepts  and  doctrine  of  men  "  than  of  the  simple,  easy,  be- 
neficent ordination  of  God.  Paul  would  have  his  disciples  live 
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under  the  Gospel  and  not  under  ceremonial  law.  For  it  was  of 
ceremonial  law  that  Paul  was  speaking ;  whereas  Jesus  spoke 
of  fundamental  law.  The  difference  is  enormous.  Paul  was 
treating  of  things  (a  "  sabbath  "  among  them),  that  were  for 
Jews,  and  that  therefore  ought  to  vanish  away,  since,  in  the 
only  pertinent  sense  of  that  designation,  **  Jew  "  now  longer 
there  was  none.  Jesus  was  speaking  of  a  thing  that  was  for 
man,  and  that  therefore  would  last  as  long  as  man  should 
last.  What  Jesus  said  stands,  and  what  Paul  said  stands. 
But  the  two  sayings  do  not  clash ;  they  do  not  even  meet, 
for  they  concern  different  things.  The  Jewish  sabbath  has 
been  done  away ;  the  sabbath  remains. 

There  is  another  place  of  Paul  which  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed here,  often  supposed  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  continued  sabbath  obligation.  The  apostle,  in  this  other 
place,  was  treating,  under  a  changed  aspect,  the  same  sub- 
ject as  before,  that  of  "judging  "  exercised  by  one  upon  an- 
other. Such  "judging"  he  himself  judges — to  condemn  it 
But,  whereas,  in  the  passage  previously  considered,  he  bids 
those  who  are  "judged"  stand  fast  in  their  liberty,  and  re- 
fuse to  be  bound  by  others'  consciences,  he,  in  the  passage  now 
to  be  quoted,  bids  those  disposed  to  do  the  "judging"  re- 
frain. The  "judging"  referred  to  is,  in  both  passages,  judg- 
ing as  to  matters  really  indifferent,  though  by  some  mis- 
takenly deemed  to  be  important,  ceremonial  matters,  appar- 
ently, in  both  passages,  nay,  even  partly  the  very  same  cer- 
emonial matters  in  both ;  that  is,  eating  and  observance  of 
days.  The  allusion  to  observance  of  days  is  the  only  one 
pertinent  to  what  we  now  have  in  hand.  That  allusion  is  in 
these  words : 

"  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another :  another 
esteemeth  every  day."  Alike  our  translators  add  by  way  of 
gloss.  "  Let  each  man  be  fully  assured  in  his  own  mind," 
is  Paul's  sentence  on  the  subject,  as  if  either  course  were 
right,  provided  only  it  were  conscientious.  "  He  that  regard- 
eth  the  day,"  Paul  continues,  "  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord."^ 
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Now,  what  is  "  the  day  "  here  referred  to  ?  Is  it  the 
sabbath  day  ?  That  is  one  open  question.  If  it  is  the  sabbath 
day,  then,  What  is  the  apostolic  teaching  implied  respect- 
ing that  day  ?  There  is  a  second  open  question.  On  both 
these  two  points  very  different  views  may  be  held,  and,  in 
fact,  are  held ;  and  there  is  nobody  now  authorized  or  able 
to  decide  the  doubt  That  the  decision  is  thus  doubtful — 
nay,  thus  impossible^ — sufficiently,  of  itself  alone,  settles  it 
that  the  abrogation  of  the  sabbath  cannot  properly  be  de- 
duced from  this  passage.  On  a  point  so  grave,  on  the  doing 
away  of  an  institution  like  the  sabbath,  surely  we  should 
need  look  for  some  sentence  more  decisive  than  an  obscure 
incidental  allusion  such  as  this.  ''  The  sabbath  was  made 
for  man,*  is  granite  too  firm  to  be  thus  easily  volatilized 
away. 

Meyer  says  Jewish  fast  days  and  feast  days,  then  still 
observed  by  many  Christians,  were  the  subject  of  Paul's 
allusion.  Alford,  on  the  contrar>%  says  the  sabbath  was 
here  abolished.  Different  commentators  say  all  the  different 
things.  You  are  left  to  choose  quite  as  if  they  had  none  of 
them  said  anything.  The  simple  fact  is,  nobody  knows. 
Meantime,  everybody  knows  what  *'  Remember  the  sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy  "  means,  as  also  what  means  **  The  sab- 
bath was  made  for  man.**  Is  it  not  common  sense  to  go  by 
what  you  know,  rather  than  by  something  that  you  do  not 
know  ?  If  we  resort  to  a  verse  in  Galatians  of  like  tenor, 
"  Ye  observe  days^  and  months,  and  times,  and  years,"  again 
we  are  not  at  all  forwarded  toward  any  more  definite  solution 
of  our  doubt.  In  all  these  passages  the  one  thing  clear 
seems  to  be  that  the  reference  is  to  ceremonial  observances ;. 
and  a  ceremonial  observance  the  weekly  sabbath  is  not — the 
weekly  sabbath,  that  is,  as  reclaimed  by  our  Lord  from  Jew- 
ish perversion  to  its  true,  original  idea. 

I  affirm,  therefore,  again,  and  in  the  face  of  Paul's  lan- 
guage, that  Christ's  saying,  **  The  sabbath  was  made  for 
man,"  re-enacts  for  perpetuity  the  fourth  commandment  of 
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the  decalogrue.  This  preserves  the  sabbath  for  us;  and 
what  is  of  essential  consequence,  preserves  it  as  a  religious 
institution — ^that  is,  as  an  article  of  human  obedience  to 
God. 

I  have  purposely  kept  this  brief  paper  as  severely  simple 
in  argument  as  I  could.  I  have  carefully  avoided  entering 
into  by-paths  of  discussion  which  incessantly  invited  me  on 
this  side  and  on  that.  The  reasoning  I  might  easily  have 
made  stronger  if  I  had  been  willing  to  make  it  longer ;  but 
that  might  have  involved  making  it  also  somewhat  less  clear. 
I  desired  to  make  it  clear  in  the  highest  degree,  and  I  was 
contented  to  leave  it  sufficiently  strong. 

I  believe  that  the  sabbath  is  a  spiritual,  an  intellectual,  a 
physical,  necessity  to  the  individual  man,  and  to  the  human 
community  at  large  a  necessity  economical,  social,  political. 
On  this  twofold  line  of  argument  from  necessity,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  sabbath  is,  without  help  from  Scripture,  capable 
of  being  inexpugnably  defended — in  theory.  But  in  practice 
there  is  only  one  safe  refuge  for  the  sabbath,  and  that  ref- 
uge is  religion.  The  converse  of  this  is  equally  true ;  there 
is  only  one  safe  refuge  for  religion,  and  that  refuge  is  the 
sabbath.  The  sabbath  and  the  Christian  religion  stand  or 
fall  together.  The  sole  human  motive  that  is  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  sabbath  observed  among  men  is  the  motive  of 
obedience  to  God.  You  may  demonstrate,  no  matter  how 
powerfully,  the  blessing  of  the  sabbath  to  the  world.  The 
world,  practically,  will  disregard  the  sabbath  and  forego  the 
blessing.  But  show  Christians  that  God  still  says  "  Re- 
member the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  and  Christians 
will  obey.  My  object  here  has  been  simply  to  show 
Christians  this. 

William  C.  Wilkinson. 

Tarrytowfiy  N.  Y, 
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THE  WORK  ON  THE  CONGO. 

Shall  American  Baptists  continue  the  work  which  they  have  begun 
in  the  Congo  Valley  ?  To  this  question,  until  quite  recently,  the  an- 
swer was  almost  invariably  in  the  affirmative.  What  is  understood  to 
be  substantially  the  report  of  the  delegation  appointed  to  visit  the  Congo 
has  been  published.  This  report,  for  a  little  time,  has  led  some  to 
hesitate  as  to  our  duty  in  continuing  this  work.  It  is  affirmed  in  the 
report  that  the  climate  is  unhealthy  to  an  alarming  degree ;  that  the 
people  are  barbarous  and  difficult  to  reach  ;  that  the  death-rate  of  all 
missionaries  is  very  great,  and  that  the  work  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  English  Baptists  now  located  on  the  Congo  River.  The  simple, 
intelligent,  and  evidently  truthful  addresses  of  Dr.  A.  Sims,  who 
providentially  arrived  in  this  country  a  few  weeks  ago,  modified,  and  in 
some  respects,  contradicted  the  most  important  statements  in  the  re- 
port. For  three  years  and  a  half  Dr.  Sims  has  been  a  medical  mission- 
ary on  the  field.  He  has  had  every  opportunity  to  study  the  people 
and  to  test  the  climate.  His  testimony,  therefore,  is  of  much  value* 
There  are  good  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  this  great  endeavor* 
Some  of  these  we  may  name. 

First,  there  is  still  the  ''  Great  Commission  "  of  our  ascended  Lord* 
This  has  never  been  annulled.  The  command  of  the  Church  to-day  is 
as  when  first  given — to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  The  design  of  Christianity  is  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Christ.  No  other  result  can  satisfy  the  obligations  of  this  Divine  com- 
mission. No  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  malarious  climes  or  can- 
nibal populations.  The  Church  must  not  modify  this  great  commis- 
sion. She  must  perseveringly  and  triumphantly  move  forward  to  its 
accomplishment.  When  she  loses  the  missionary  spirit  she  is  stripped 
of  her  power  and  shorn  of  her  glory.  This  spirit  identifies  her  with 
her  Lord.  Lacking  this,  she  lacks  an  important  evidence  that  she  is 
the  Church  of  Christ. 
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A  second  reason  is  that  a  wide  door  of  opportunity  has  been 
providentially  opened  in  Africa.  The  mission  is  already  organized ; 
without  cost  to  American  Baptists,  this  great  work  has  been  begun. 
Several  missionaries  are  on  the  field;  they  are  now  inured  to  the 
climate,  familiar  with  the  language,  and  actually  engaged  in  the  work. 
They  know  the  character  of  the  people ;  they  have  reduced  the  lan- 
guage to  writing,  and  several  of  the  missionaries  are  capable  of  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  the 
language  of  the  country.  Portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  already  been 
translated.  Some  twenty  genuine  conversions  are  known  to  have  taken 
place ;  some  of  these  converts  are  earnest,  active  and  wise  in  Christian 
work.  The  people  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  hear  the 
GospeL  They  are  tractable,  docile,  and  affectionate.  When  mission- 
aries go  by  steamer  up  the  magnificent  Congo,  they  are  able  to  preach 
to  thousands  of  natives  who  collect  upon  the  banks,  while  the  mission- 
aries remain  upon  the  steamer.  Many  countries,  for  purposes  of  trade, 
are  now  pressing  into  this  gjreat  valley.  These  governments,  with  no 
thought  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Christ,  are  nevertheless  so  overruled 
by  Providence  as  greatly  to  contribute  to  its  advancement.  The  ambi- 
tion and  enterprise  of  a  great  newspaper,  and  the  greed  for  commercial 
gain  on  the  part  of  governments  and  individuals,  God  can  consecrate  or 
restrain  for  the  promotion  of  His  own  glory  and  the  salvation  of  be- 
nighted Africans.  We  must  recognize  these  manifest  tokens  of  God's 
presence  in  this  remarkable  history.  In  a  short  time  the  Congo 
Valley  will  be  one  of  the  g^eat  markets  for  American  products, 
and  in  the  next  generation  our  children  will  be  as  familiar  with 
the  Congo  Valley  as  our  fathers  were  with  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  facts  regarding  the  docility  of  the  people  are  surprising 
to  us,  but  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sims  and  others  is  so  intelligent  and 
earnest  that  its  truthfulness  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  The  work 
is  carried  on  at  comparatively  small  cost.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  so  many  men,  stations,  and  other  facilities,  is  a  small 
amount ;  and  of  this  amount  friends  in  England  have  already  contributed 
for  the  current  year  five  thousand  dollars.  There  is  every  prospect  that 
contributions  from  England  will  g^row  larger.  Legacies  are  also  almost 
sure  to  be  given  in  a  little  time.  Seldom  has  any  mission  had  men  of 
greater  earnestness  and  consecration  than  some  of  these  missionaries 
possess.  God  is  thus,  by  clearly  marked  providences,  commanding  us 
to  go  up  and  possess  this  great  valley  for  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the 
establishment  of  His  eternal  kingdom. 
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Another  reason  which  makes  this  duty  imperative  with  American 
Baptists  is  that  we  have  such  a  large  colored  membership  in   our 
churches.     It  is  said  that  there  are  eight  hundred  thousand  colored 
Baptists.      These  men  are  the  descendants  of  that  African  people. 
They  are  fitted  by  nature  better  to  endure  the  climate  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  people  than  is  our  white  population.     Large  numbers  of 
•consecrated  colored  men  have  been  carefully  trained  in  the  schools  of 
•our  Home  Mission  Society.     In  this  training  God  has  had  a  great  pur- 
pose ;  this  purpose  we  now  dbcover  more  fully  than  it  was  possible  to 
understand  it  before.     Many  of  these  men  are  anxious  to  go  back  to 
the   land  of  their  fathers.      They  will  carry  with   them  knowledge 
of  American  methods  of  life,  intelligent  convictions  of  Christianity, 
4Lnd  familiarity  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  our  Baptist  churches 
in  America.     The  reflex  influence  of  such  work  in  Africa  upon  the 
•colored  population  at  home  is  another  consideration  of  vast  importance ; 
that  influence  would  be  simply  incalculable.     These  brethren  have 
never  yet  been  brought  to  any  great  extent  into  missionary  lines  of 
activity.     No  people  can  become  great  so  long  as  they  are  simply  the 
objects  of  missionary  endeavor.      Thus  far  the  colored  people  have 
been  largely  that  in  this  country.     They  are  simply  receiving ;  the  time 
has  come  when  they  must  bestow.     Their  own  life  can  never  rise  high 
until  its  energies  are  expended  in  lifting  others  to  a  higher  plane.     It 
thus  comes  to  pass  that  one  hope  of  the  colored  churches  in  America 
to-day  is  to  be  found  in  the  opening  of  this  great  African  field  as  the 
sphere  for  their  missionary  activity.     Let  that  idea  take  possession  of 
the  colored  churches  in  America,  let  their  children  grow  up  inspired  by 
the  thought  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  their  countrymen,  and  there  will 
come  a  tidal- wave  of  blessing  across  the  whole  colored  population  of 
our  country.     This  new  field  of  activity,  we  believe,  will  mark  an  era 
in  the  life  of  all  our  churches.     We  shall  thus  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  colored  people  of  America  in  a  manner 
which  shall  bring  glory  to  God's  name  and  untold  blessings  to  untold 
multitudes. 

One  reason  more  ought  to  be  named.  The  opening  of  a  new  field 
for  missionary  endeavor  will  awaken  new  interest  on  the  part  of  our 
•churches  at  home  in  missionary  work  itself.  God  has  thrown  two  new 
elements  into  the  discussion  during  this  year — the  opening  of  Burma, 
and  the  opening  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Congo.  The  influence  of  this- 
new  field  has  already  been  felt.  The  great  work  of  God  among  the  Telugus 
awakened  the  sympathy,  evoked  the  prayers  and  stimulated  the  contribu- 
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tions  of  our  churches  at  home  during  the  past  few  years.  Now  we  see  God 
going  before  us  in  Burma  and  Africa  as  clearly  as  when  by  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  He  was  seen  by  the  Israel- 
ites of  old«  These  unusual  opportunities  must  arouse  corresponding  ac- 
tivities. We  must  not  be  false  to  our  Lord,  false  to  ourselves,  and  false 
to  these  teeming  millions  who,  with  outstretched  hands  and  pleading 
voice,  are  calling  for  the  Gospel.  To-day  the  outstretched  hands  of 
Burma  and  Ethiopia  should  beckon  us  forward  to  greater  sacrifices 
and  to  grander  triumphs. 

A  NATIONAL  DISGRACE. 

The  copyright  laws  of  the  United  States  are  a  national  disgrace. 
So  long  as  they  are  in  force  American  citizens  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — those  who  steal  and  those  who  buy  stolen  goods.  This  is 
to  put  the  case  with  a  plainness,  that  is  perhaps  not  quite  polite,  but  it  is 
to  tell  the  exact  truth  without  circumlocution.  It  is  well  to  tell  the  truth  in 
such  matters.  The  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  steal  should  not  wince 
at  being  called  a  thief.  But  most  of  us  are  ashamed  to  steal.  We  are 
willing  to  pay  a  ^r  price  for  all  that  we  buy,  and  we  like  to  know  that 
the  wares  we  purchase  are  ours  by  a  clear  title.  That  we  have  become 
buyers  of  stolen  goods  we  may  fairly  claim  is  not  the  result  of  our  own 
choice ;  we  have  been  placed  in  a  false  position  by  bad  laws,  which  we 
had  no  hand  in  making  and  which  we  are  doing  our  best  to  have 
changed.  Our  disgrace  is  in  part  removed  by  the  fact  that  our  trans- 
gression of  the  eighth  commandment  is  involuntary  and  is  repented  of, 
to  speak  Hibemically,  before  it  is  committed. 

That  an  author  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  which  his  thought 
and  industry  have  produced,  needs  to  be  argued  with  nobody  who  ad- 
mits any  right  to  private  property.  Only  the  socialist,  who  adopts  as 
his  principle  Pnidhomme's  celebrated  mot^la  propriete  c*est  U  vol, 
property  is  theft— can  consistently  deny  that  mental  labor  is  entitled  to 
reward  as  well  as  manual  toil,  or  that  the  author  has  the  same  claim  to  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  as  the  inventor.  There  have  been,  to  be  sure,  certain 
public  attempts  made  of  late  to  convince  the  public  that  the  claim  of 
authors  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  is  opposed  to  the  "  interests  '^ 
of  the  great  reading  public — is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  by  the  few  to  create 
a  monopoly  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  many.  The  reading  public 
have  not  been  deceived  by  this  show  of  philanthropy  under  which  dis- 
honest pleas  for  general  thievery  have  been  disguised.     It  has  been  only 
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too  clear  that,  under  guise  of  seeking  the  good  of  readers,  certain  pub- 
lishers wish  to  have  continued  to  them  the  privilege  of  robbing  the  for- 
eign author.  Dick  Turpin  is  said  to  have  given  liberally  to  the  poor 
from  the  gold  of  which  he  relieved  rich  gentlemen  on  the  highway.  It 
is  equally  easy  for  the  publisher  to  be  philanthropic — at  the  author's  ex- 
pense. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  any  "  interests"  of  the  public  demand  the  per- 
petuation of  a  system  of  legalized  stealing.  Cheap  books  are  a  national 
blessing,  and  cheap  books  we  Americans  strongly  wish  to  have.  We 
strenuously  object  to  the  English  system  of  publishing  books  at  prices 
that  are  prohibitive  to  all  but  the  rich.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  best  literature  at  prices  that  bring  it  within  reach  of  the  poor,  and 
should  keenly  feel  the  deprivation  if  our  present  privileges  were 
abridged.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger.  But  even 
if  there  were,  could  there  be  any  question  about  our  duty  ?  There  is, 
says  Mr.  Lowell,  one  book  that  is  better  than  a  cheap  book,  and  that  is 
a  book  honestly  come  by.  To  this  every  well  regulated  conscience 
assents.  Cheap  books,  however,  we  are  certain  to  have.  For  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  any  copyright  law  that  will  be  retroactive,  and  the  great 
mass  of  English  literature  already  in  print  will  remain  a  common  pos- 
session of  England  and  America  to  the  end  of  time.  Moreover,  at  the 
expiration  of  forty-two  years  at  most,  all  copyrights  expire.  It  is  evident,, 
therefore,  that  the  passage  of  an  international  copyright  law  in  what- 
ever form,  cannot  do  anything  to  make  the  best  books  more  costly.  If  it 
should  enhance  the  price  of  novels  and  general  current  literature,  the  re- 
sult might  be  to  do  good  rather  than  harm,  by  encouraging  the  reading  of 
the  books  for  all  time  that  are  both  better  and  cheaper  than  the  books 
of  to-day.  But  we  incline  to  doubt  whether  any  law  stands  a  chance  of 
passing  that  will  make  possible  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  even 
of  current  literature.  A  royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  is  as  much  as  most 
American  authors  realize  from  their  works,  and  the  addition  of  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  selling  price  of  the  English  books  reprinted  here  would  be 
no  crushing  burden  on  the  public. 

The  interest  of  the  public  is  in  no  sense,  then,  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  copyright  to  foreign  authors.  It  is  easy  to  see,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  interest  of  the  public  demands  that  copyright  be  granted. 
The  public  may  be  divided  into  authors,  publishers,  and  '^buyers  of 
books.  Each  of  these  classes  would  be  benefited  by  international  copy- 
right. The  American  author  would  benefit,  because  he  is  now  com- 
peUed  to  an  unfair  competition  with  foreign  authors.     An  Americaa 
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publisher  is  naturally  slow  to  publish  a  book  by  an  unknown  American 
author,  taking  the  risk  of  loss  and  binding  himself  to  pay  copyright, 
when  he  can  steal  the  books  of  British  authors  of  established  reputation 
and  make  a  handsome  profit  by  reprinting  them.  Or,  if  the  American 
author  has  an  established  reputation  so  that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  publisher,  his  books  are  reprinted  in  England  and  he  is  plundered 
there  as  the  English  author  is  plundered  here.  The  answer  in  England 
now  to  the  old  query.  Who  reads  an  American  book  ?  is.  Everybody, 
-when  the  author  is  Howells  or  Lowell  or  Holmes.  The  American 
author  therefore  demands  copyright  for  his  English  confrere  not  only  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  the  latter,  but  as  a  measure  of  protection  for  him- 
self. But  the  American  publisher  is  equally  interested  in  the  matter. 
When  he  has  stolen  his  English  book  and  put  it  on  the  market,  he  has 
no  security  against  some  other  publisher's  issuing  a  cheaper  edition 
and  spoiling  his  market.  Or  if,  as  is  the  case  with  a  large  number  of 
•our  publishing  houses,  he  makes  an  honorable  arrangement  with  the 
English  author  and  pays  for  the  permission  to  publish  the  book  in 
America,  a  less  scrupulous  rival  in  trade  reprints  the  book  and  either 
•divides  the  profit  with  him  or  takes  it  all.  The  public  will  benefit  by 
any  arrangement  that  puts  the  publishing  of  books  on  a  basis  that  is 
honorable  and  may  be  relied  on.  It  is  impossible  for  the  interests  of 
the  public  to  be  promoted,  in  the  long  run,  by  a  system  that  introduces 
uncertainty  and  loss  into  a  trade  that  should  be  as  safe  as  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  shoes. 

But  if  it  is  so  clear  that  international  copyright  is  for  the  interest  of 
•every  class  of  the  g^eat  public,  why  does  it  not  get  itself  enacted  ?  As 
the  old  Greek  proverb  declares,  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain  against 
rstupidity.  The  people  are  willing  to  give  the  foreign  author  his  rights ; 
the  American  publisher  and  the  American  author  both  agree  that  he 
ought  to  have  them ;  everything  favors  the  passage  of  a  just  Uw.  And 
yet  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  nothing  will  be  got  from  Congress,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  authors  and  publishers  cannot  agree  as  to  what 
they  want.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  if  American  authors 
and  publishers  should  unite,  or  a  fair  majority  of  them,  in  asking  any 
measure  of  relief  from  Congress  that  they  would  get  it  promptly.  Instead 
•of  doing  this  obviously  wise  thing,  they  are  engaged  in  a  nice  family 
fight  over  the  terms  of  the  proposed  law.  The  publisher  says :  '  I  have 
invested  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  my  business,  most  of  which  is  in  a 
''plant"  that  could  not  be  sold  for  anything  like  what  it  cost  and  is 
^orth  to  me.     I  am  willing  that  the  English  author  should  be  placed  on 
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Beyond  this,  however,  the  Sabbath  must  expect  no  support  from  the 
secular  power.  Its  claim  is  on  the  conscience  of  the  individual.  We 
shall  never  return  to  the  days  of  Puritan  New  England,  when  a  man 
had  the  option  of  going  to  church  or  to  the  stocks. 

The  position  of  this  Review  on  the  Sabbath  question  we  wish  clear- 
ly to  define.  We  avow  clearly  and  unmistakably  our  conviction  that 
the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  no  more  ceased  than 
the  authority  of  the  Fifth.  There  is  nothing  temporary  or  distinctively 
Jewish  in  the  Decalogue.  It  it  had  never  been  said  from  Sinai,  '^  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  docs  any  one  doubt  that  stealing  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  God?  Lying  in  general  is  not  prohibited  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments; only  a  specific  kind  of  lying  is  forbidden,  viz.,  such  as 
affects  our  neighbor.  But  does  any  one  question  that  an  untruth  not 
directly  injurious  to  a  neighbor  is  morally  wrong  ?  We  pronounce  all 
lying  wrong  on  the  ground  that  the  good  of  society  demands  the  speak- 
ing of  truth,  and  that  without  the  mutual  confidence  which  results  from 
belief  in  each  'other's  veracity  there  could  be  neither  social  intercourse 
nor  business  enterprise.  But  if  the  necessity  of  a  Sabbath,  not  merely 
for  physical  refreshment  but  for  spiritual  culture,  is  inherent  in  man's 
nature,  the  universal  moral  obligation  of  Sabbath-keeping  rests  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  universal  obligation  of  truth-telling.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Fourth  Commandment  had  never  been  given,  Sab- 
bath observance  would  still  have  been  obligatory. 

And  if  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  testimony  that  ancient  tra- 
dition, the  monuments  of  antiquity  and  patriarchal  history  give  to  the 
observance  of  a  Sabbath  before  the  Decalogue  was  proclaimed,  and 
among  other  nations  than  the  Jews — is  it  not  possible  to  make  too  little 
of  these  testimonies  ?  In  themselves  not  very  weighty,  they  gain  more 
weight  in  connection  with  the  principle  we  have  discovered.  If  the 
Sabbath  is  an  institution  demanded  for  man's  highest  development,  is  it 
conceivable  that  God  left  the  world  in  ignorance  of  it — including  even 
his  chosen  people — until  He  met  Moses  on  the  Mount  ?  We  would 
avoid  eiscgcsis,  but  is  it  eisegesis  to  see  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus  that 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  "  something  more  than  would  have 
been  conveyed  by  the  words,  *  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  the  Jews  ?'  In 
common  with  the  great  majority  of  Christians,  we  hold  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  remembering  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  has  not  yet  been 
removed  from  the  conscience  of  the  Christian. 

But  is  it  possible  to  have  sabbatism  without  Sabbatarianism  ?  What 
authority  has  the  church  of  Christ  to  keep  a  Sabbath  that  is  not  the 
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Sabbath  ?  This  is  a  question  too  lar^re  to  be  discussed  within  our  pres- 
ent limits,  yet  one  that  cannot  be  ignored.  The  ground  on  which  the 
first  day  of  the  week  is  observed  as  a  Sabbath  is  that  the  example  of  in- 
spired Apostles  is  tantamount  to  a  command.  It  is  plain  from  the  New 
Testament  that  the  church  began  from  the  first  to  observe  the  day  on 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  as  a  day  of  rest  from  labor,  of 
worship  and  religious  culture.  It  was  to  the  church  all  that  the  seventh 
day  had  been  to  Judaism,  and  more.  Early  church  history  makes  it  very 
plain  that  this  observance  continued  without  break  to  the  present  time 
that  Gentile  Christians  were  never  required  to  observe  the  seventh  day — 
though  some  Judaizers  sought  to  lay  this  burden  upon  them — and  that 
even  Jewish  Christians  gradually  ceased  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day.  The  first  day  of  the  week  was  never  called  the  Sabbath,  but  the 
Lord's  day.  It  was  in  fact  a  Sabbath,  and  is  to  this  day.  To  have  called 
it  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  to  cause  confusion  and  misapprehension  ; 
for  Sabbath  had  become  identified  with  the  seventh  day.  It  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  Scriptural  usage  and  with  historical  precedent 
if  we  should  always  call  the  day  Sunday  or  Lord's  day,  and  use  the  word 
Sabbath  only  to  describe  the  institution. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  give  our  readers,  in  a  future  number  of  the  Review, 
an  adequate  discussion  of  the  Sunday  question,  and  the  numerous  diffi- 
cult practical  problems  that  it  involves. 
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HOMILETIC  DEPARTMENT. 
SERMON    PLANS. 

Faith    in    the    Inyisible. 

John  XX.  29:    ThopnaSy  because  thou  hast  seen  Me  thou  hast  believed  / 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen^  and  yet  have  believed. 

It  is  common  for  us  to  make  up  and  to  express  our  average  opinions 
of  individual  character  in  the  lump,  giving  httle  or  no  heed  to  analysis, 
and  failing  to  recognize  the  existence  of  various  and  even  of  conflicting 
tendencies  in  the  same  character.  If  some  of  our  modern  heresy 
hunters  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Christ,  they  would  have  dubbed  Thomas 
an  **  infidel,'*  or,  at  all  events,  a  ** skeptic."  Well,  he  was  a  skeptic; 
but  then  notice  what  it  was  that  he  doubted.  He  seems  not  to  have 
lacked  confidence  in  the  personal  character  of  Christ.  His  heart  is 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Master.  In  John  xi.  16  we  find  him,  and  him 
alone,  proposing  to  his  fellow  disciples  to  go  with  the  Master  to  Judea 
and  "die  with  Him."  In  John  xiv.  5  we  find  Thomas  doubting,  but 
doubting  what?  Jesus  had  said,  **  Whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way 
ye  know."  Thomas  answers,  **  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest, 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ?"  Here  we  have  speculative  doubt.  A 
man  may  seriously  doubt  certain  statements  about  Christ,  and  yet  have  at 
heart  the  utmost  loyalty  to  Christ's  person  and  to  the  truth. 

So  when  the  other  disciples  said  to  Thomas,  **  We  have  seen  the 
[risen]  Lord,"  the  skepticism  of  Thomas  again  comes  out;  but  here, 
too,  it  is  a  certain  statement  about  Christ,  and  not  Christ  Himself,  that 
is  called  in  question.  Thomas  doubts  the  proposition  that  the  Lord 
has  risen  and  has  appeared  to  the  other  disciples. 

Thomas  was  rationalistic  in  his  turn  of  mind ;  and  yet,  like  some 
conspicuous  modern  rationalists,  he  was  devoutly  loyal  to  truth. 

In  discussing  the  text,  let  us  note 

I. — BELIEF  OR  DEMONSTRATIVE   EVIDENCE. 

**  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me  thou  hast  believed."  There  is  no 
promise  of  blessing  attached  to  this  acceptance  of  a  proposition  upon 
demonstrative  proof.     The  rich  man  in  torment  (Luke  xvi.  30)  asks  for 
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•extraordinary  evidence  for  the  brothers  he  had  left  on  earth  ;  but  Christ 
g^ves  us  to  understand,  by  the  reply  which  He  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Abraham,  that  such  overwhelming  evidence  would  do  them  no  good. 

The  Gospel  was  intended  to  be — what  it  is — a  test  of  character. 
Old  Simeon,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  said  this  very  clearly  in 
Luke  ii.  35  :  "  This  child  is  set  [established]  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many  in  Israel  .  .  .  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may 
be  revealed."  Now  the  acceptance  of  a  demonstrated  truth  is  not  a 
test  of  character.  It  is  an  intellectual  necessity,  and  has  no  moral 
effects  whatever.  The  most  superlative  scoundrel  that  ever  lived  be- 
lieved, and  could  not  but  believe,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  supposing  that  he  has  followed  the 
steps  of  the  demonstration.  But  there  is  no  moral  principle  involved 
in  this.  The  opposite  of  such  a  proposition  is  unthinkable.  The 
acceptance  of  a  demonstrated  proposition  is  not  faith.  It  is  not  a  moral 
act.  There  is  no  virtue  in  any  act  to  which  we  are  compelled.  All 
moral  acts  involve  the  voluntary  element.  A  man  who  tries  to  commit 
murder,  and  fails  because  his  pistol  snaps,  is  essentially  a  murderer. 

But  when  a  man  struggles  through  speculative  doubts,  rationalistic 
objections,  intellectual  difficulties,  and  in  spite  of  them  all  lays  hold 
with  his  heart  upon  Christ  and  His  truth,  then  we  see  a  putting  forth 
of  the  moral  powers  of  the  soul — a  spiritual  development,  a  real  heart 
education. 

II. — ^THE  BLESSING  OF  FAITH  WITHOUT  SIGHT. 

This  is  promised  by  Christ,  and  we  should  believe  in  it,  even  ii 
we  could  not  explain  it.     But  we  find  historical  explanations  of  the  fact. 

(i.)  //  develops  character,  Moses  "endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible."  The  men  who  believe  are  the  men  who  produce  results.  A 
believing  man  is  the  living  embodiment  of  the  cause  he  represents. 
Faith  is  an  educator.  Man's  moral  and  spiritual  life  is  the  resultant  of 
all  the  forces  generated  by  his  beliefs. 

(2.)  The  effects  0/ faith.  The  world  honors  great  conquerors ;  faith 
subdues  kingdoms.  We  marvel  at  the  showman's  power  over  wild 
beasts ;  faith  stops  the  mouths  of  lions.  We  rejoice  and  make  great 
displays  over  our  steam  fire  engines;  faith  quenches  the  violence  of 
fire.  We  pay  **  millions  for  defence  ";  faith  puts  to  flight  the  armies 
of  the  aliens.  We  strugc^le  for  food ;  faith  supplies  bread  from  heaven. 
We  need  clothing;  faith  snatches  a  beggar  from  the  dogs  that  are 
licking  the  corruption  from  his  running  sores,  and  clothes  him  in  a 
robe  which  an  angel  cannot  wear.  We  honor  the  poet  who  gives  to 
airy  nothings  form  and  substance — a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Faith  is  the  greatest  of  all  poets;  it  gives  us  "  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
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Faith    in    the    Inylsible. 

John  XX.  29:    Thomas y  because  thou  hast  seen  Me  thou  hast  believed  / 
blessed  are  they  that  have  tiot  seen^  and  yet  have  believed. 

It  is  common  for  us  to  make  up  and  to  express  our  average  opinions 
of  individual  character  in  the  lump,  giving  little  or  no  heed  to  analysis, 
and  failing  to  recognize  the  existence  of  various  and  even  of  conflicting 
tendencies  in  the  same  character.  If  some  of  our  modern  heresy 
hunters  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Christ,  they  would  have  dubbed  Thomas 
an  *' infidel,"  or,  at  all  events,  a  ** skeptic."  Well,  he  was  a  skeptic; 
but  then  notice  what  it  was  that  he  doubted.  He  seems  not  to  have 
lacked  confidence  in  the  personal  character  of  Christ.  His  heart  is 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Master.  In  John  xi.  16  we  find  him,  and  him 
alone,  proposing  to  his  fellow  disciples  to  go  with  the  Master  to  Judea 
and  **die  with  Him."  In  John  xiv.  5  we  find  Thomas  doubting,  but 
doubting  what?  Jesus  had  said,  **  Whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way 
ye  know."  Thomas  answers,  **  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest, 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ?"  Here  we  have  speculative  doubt.  A 
man  may  seriously  doubt  certain  statements  about  Christ,  and  yet  have  at 
heart  the  utmost  loyalty  to  Christ's  person  and  to  the  truth. 

So  when  the  other  disciples  said  to  Thomas,  **  We  have  seen  the 
[risen]  Lord,"  the  skepticism  of  Thomas  again  comes  out;  but  here, 
too,  it  is  a  certain  statement  about  Christ,  and  not  Christ  Himself,  that 
is  called  in  question.  Thomas  doubts  the  proposition  that  the  Lord 
has  risen  and  has  appeared  to  the  other  disciples. 

Thomas  was  rationalistic  in  his  turn  of  mind ;  and  yet,  like  some 
conspicuous  modern  rationalists,  he  was  devoutly  loyal  to  truth. 

In  discussing  the  text,  let  us  note 

I. — BELIEF  OR  DEMONSTRATIVE  EVIDENCE. 

**  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me  thou  hast  believed."  There  is  no 
promise  of  blessing  attached  to  this  acceptance  of  a  proposition  upon 
demonstrative  proof.     The  rich  man  in  torment  (Luke  xvi.  30)  asks  for 
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is  a  sovereign  on  account  of  His  sufferings  unto  death.  '^  To  this  end 
Christ  died,  and  rose  and  revived  that  He  might  be  Lord."  "He  be- 
came obedient  unto  death  ;  wherefore  God  has  highly  exalted  Him." 
*•  For  the  suffering  of  death  He  is  crowned  with  glory."  "  Thou  art 
worthy  to  open  the  seals,  for  thou  wast  slain."  Having,  as  a  priest, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  **  purged  our  sins,"  as  a  king  He  **  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high."  *'  Because  He  poured 
out  His  soul  unto  death.  He  divides  the  spoil  with  the  strong."  The 
ground  of  Christ's  rulership  is  His  sacrifice.  He  fulfilled  His  own  dec- 
laration, "  He  that  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant." The  cross  is  Christ's  throne.  Lifted  on  that  He  drain's  all  men 
to  Him.  Men  obey  those  who  serve  them.  We  call  our  rulers  **  public 
servants."  When  our  Lord  was  performing  the  great  priestly  act  of 
sacrifice.  He  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  a  king.  Even  on  the  cross  His 
nailed  hand  gave  a  crown  to  him  who  said,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when 
Thou  comest  in  Thy  Kingdom  "  ;  and  on  that  ver)'  cross  Pilate  wrote 
in  unconscious  truthfulness,   **  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews." 

2.  As  King^  Christ  retains  the  priestly  character.  He  is  both  "  Lord 
and  Christ."  '*  He  was  exalted  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour."  In  the 
vision  John  had  of  the  glorified  Lord  He  '*  was  clothed  with  a  garment 
down  to  his  feet,"  indicating  priestly  attire,  and  He  was  **  girt  about  the 
paps  with  a  golden  girdle,"  a  part  of  the  regalia  of  a  king.  His  vesture 
was  "dipped  in  blood,"  and  on  that  priestly  robe  the  name  King  of 
kings  was  written.  Rev.  xix.,  13  and  16.  Christ  is  now  priest  as  well 
as  king.  He  intercedes  on  the  ground  of  His  sacrifice.  "  He  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession."  He  has  entered  heaven,  there  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  With  authority  He  now  pleads  from 
His  throne  of  power.  He  does  not  wish  us  good  merely.  He  works  us 
good.  He  is  not  simply  benevolent,  but  also  beneficent.  Back  of 
priestly  benediction  is  kingly  power. 

III.  Consider  some  practical  results  of  this  union  of  offices. 

1 .  By  it  we  reconcile  the  hortatory  and  mandatory  character  of  the 
Gospel.  As  priest  Jesus  invites  us — yea,  even  urges  us — as  king 
He  commands  us.  Hence,  invitations  are  injunctions.  Promises  are 
commands.  Requests  are  orders.  In  the  parable,  the  king  who  made 
a  wedding  feast  summarily  punished  the  rejectors  of  His  invitations. 
The  spurners  of  the  Gospel  are  guilty  of  disloyalty.  The  hand  out- 
stretched in  merciful  solicitation  may  become  the  clenched  fist  of  retri- 
bution.    The  cross  easily  becomes  sharpened  into  a  dagger. 

2.  This  union  explains  the  apparent  tardiness  of  the  complete  conquest 
of  the  Gospel.  If  Christ  be  king  now,  why  does  He  not  assume  entire 
control,  bring  all  men  into  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Himself?  Why 
does  He  not  smite  His  enemies?  Because  His  kingly  majesty  is  softened 
by  priestly  tenderness.   Justice  is  tempered  with  mercy.     If  He  were  not 
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now  priest  as  well  as  king  He  would  crush  all  who  oppose  Him.  He 
waits  that  men  may  be  saved.  '^  The  Lord  is  not  slack,  but  is  long 
suffering  toward  us ;  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance. " 

3.  By  this  union  we  perceive  the  twofold  relationship  we  bear  to  Christ, 
He  is  our  priest  and  king,  Saviour  and  Master.  He  saves  us,  He  rules 
us.  He  saves  none  over  whom,  as  well  as  for  whom.  He  does  not  reign. 
**  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ. "  Many  are  willing  Christ  should  save 
them,  but  not  that  He  should  govern  them.  But  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
trusting  Christ  unless  we  obey  him.  "  He  is  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation to  all  who  obey  him. "  We  must  admit  His  rulership  over  us  as  well 
as  believe  in  His  sacrifice.  We  must  bring  every  thought  into  captivity 
to  Him.  We  must  obey  His  laws  and  keep  His  commandments.  But 
here,  again.  He  becomes  priest,  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, helping  us  in  our  weakness.  As  priest  He  assists  us  in  obeying  the 
commands  which  He  as  king  enjoins.  He  enacts  exacting  laws,  but  fur- 
nishes grace  to  meet  their  requirements.  Hence,  the  "  peace  "  spoken 
of  in  the  text  as  the  result  of  the  counsel  between  these  two  offices. 
Through  the  priest  we  have  peace  to  the  conscience  from  the  guilt  of 
sin ;  from  the  king  we  have  peace  to  our  turbulent  and  undisciplined 
natures.  One  is  peace  by  surrender,  the  other  peace  by  conquest.  The 
one  is  the  "  rest "  given  to  all  who  come  unto  Jesus  as  the  priest  who 
has  made  atonement  for  our  sins;  the  other  is  the  **  rt^l**  found  by 
all  who  submit  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  king. 

Let  us  take  silver  and  gold,  our  choicest  possessions,  and  make 

crowns  to  place  on  the  head  of  Him  on  whose  head  are  many  crowns, 

Jesus,  our  priest  and  king. 

H.  M.  Sanders. 
New  York. 

Condltioiis  of  a  Snccessftil  Christian  Life. 

Text:  2.  Kings  ii.  21.     ^*And  he  went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the 
waters f  and  cast  the  salt  in  th^re,"  etc. 

This  dramatic  scene  is  eminently  instructive  and  practical,  in  that  it 
pertinently  suggests  some  of  the  primal  elements  of  a  successful  Chris- 
tian life:   I.  Its  activity.     2.  Its  wisdom.     3.  Its  faith. 

The  theme  deduced  from  the  text  then  is — 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

I.  Activity. — "  He  went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the  waters." 

I.  Success  in  the  Christian  life  depends  upon  its  activity, 

(i.)  The  illustrations  of  the  Scriptures  setting  forth  the  Christian 

life  suggest  this. 

(a,)  The  rising  and  upward  march  of  the  sun  to  the  zenith.     ''The 

path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light, "etc.     The  rising  sun  is  one  of 
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is  a  sovereign  on  account  of  His  sufferings  unto  death.  "  To  this  end 
Christ  died,  and  rose  and  revived  that  He  might  be  Lord."  "  He  be- 
came obedient  unto  death  ;  wherefore  God  has  highly  exalted  Him." 
*•  For  the  suffering  of  death  He  is  crowned  with  glory."  **  Thou  art 
worthy  to  open  the  seals,  for  thou  wast  slain."  Having,  as  a  priest, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  "purged  our  sins,"  as  a  king  He  **sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high."  *•  Because  He  poured 
out  His  soul  unto  death,  He  divides  the  spoil  with  the  strong."  The 
ground  of  Christ's  rulership  is  His  sacrifice.  He  fulfilled  His  own  dec- 
Is^ration,  "He  that  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant." The  cross  is  Christ's  throne.  Lifted  on  that  He  draws  all  men 
to  Him.  Men  obey  those  who  serve  them.  We  call  our  rulers  **  public 
servants."  When  our  Lord  was  performing  the  great  priestly  act  of 
sacrifice,  He  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  a  king.  Even  on  the  cross  His 
nailed  hand  gave  a  crown  to  him  who  said,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when 
Thou  comest  in  Thy  Kingdom  "  ;  and  on  that  very  cross  Pilate  wrote 
in  unconscious  truthfulness,   **  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews." 

7.,  As  icing,  Christ  retains  the  priestly  character.  He  is  both  **  Lord 
and  Christ."  "  He  was  exalted  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour."  In  the 
vision  John  had  of  the  glorified  Lord  He  "  was  clothed  with  a  garment 
down  to  his  feet,"  indicating  priestly  attire,  and  He  was  "  girt  about  the 
paps  with  a  golden  girdle,"  a  part  of  the  regalia  of  a  king.  His  vesture 
was  "dipped  in  blood,"  and  on  that  priestly  robe  the  name  King  of 
kings  was  written.  Rev.  xix.,  13  and  16.  Christ  is  now  priest  as  well 
as  king.  He  intercedes  on  the  ground  of  His  sacrifice.  "  He  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession."  He  has  entered  heaven,  there  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  With  authority  He  now  pleads  from 
His  throne  of  power.  He  does  not  wish  us  good  merely.  He  works  us 
good.  He  is  not  simply  benevolent,  but  also  beneficent.  Back  of 
priestly  benediction  is  kingly  power. 

III.  Consider  some  practical  results  of  this  union  of  offices. 

1.  By  it  we  reconcile  the  hortatory  and  mandatory  character  of  the 
Gospel,  As  priest  Jesus  invites  us — yea,  even  urges  us — as  king 
He  commands  us.  Hence,  invitations  are  injunctions.  Promises  are 
commands.  Requests  are  orders.  In  the  parable,  the  king  who  made 
a  wedding  feast  summarily  punished  the  rejectors  of  His  invitations. 
The  spumers  of  the  Gospel  are  guilty  of  disloyalty.  The  hand  out- 
stretched in  merciful  solicitation  may  become  the  clenched  fist  of  retri- 
bution.    The  cross  easily  becomes  sharpened  into  a  dagger. 

2.  This  union  explains  the  apparent  tardiness  of  the  complete  conquest 
of  the  Gospel,  If  Christ  be  king  now,  why  does  He  not  assume  entire 
control,  bring  all  men  into  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Himself?  Why 
does  He  not  smite  His  enemies?  Because  His  kingly  majesty  is  softened 
by  priestly  tenderness.   Justice  is  tempered  with  mercy.     If  He  were  not 
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now  priest  as  well  as  king  He  would  crush  all  who  oppose  Him.  He 
waits  that  men  may  be  saved.  "  The  Lord  is  not  slack,  but  is  long 
suffering  toward  us ;  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance. " 

3.  By  this  union  we  perceive  the  twofold  relationshipwe  bear  to  Christ, 
He  is  our  priest  and  king,  Saviour  and  Master.  He  saves  us,  He  rules 
us.  He  saves  none  over  whom,  as  well  as  for  whom.  He  does  not  reign. 
"  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ."  Many  are  willing  Christ  should  save 
them,  but  not  that  He  should  govern  them.  But  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
trusting  Christ  unless  we  obey  him.  "  He  is  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation to  all  who  obey  him."  We  must  admit  His  rulership  over  us  as  well 
as  believe  in  His  sacrifice.  We  must  bring  every  thought  into  captivity 
to  Him.  We  must  obey  His  laws  and  keep  His  commandments.  But 
here,  again,  He  becomes  priest,  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, helping  us  in  our  weakness.  As  priest  He  assists  us  in  obeying  the 
commands  which  He  as  king  enjoins.  He  enacts  exacting  laws,  but  fur- 
nishes grace  to  meet  their  requirements.  Hence,  the  "  peace  "  spoken 
of  in  the  text  as  the  result  of  the  counsel  between  these  two  offices. 
Through  the  priest  we  have  peace  to  the  conscience  from  the  guilt  of 
sin ;  from  the  king  we  have  peace  to  our  turbulent  and  undisciplined 
natures.  One  is  peace  by  surrender,  the  other  peace  by  conquest.  The 
one  is  the  **  rest "  given  to  all  who  come  unto  Jesus  as  the  priest  who 
has  made  atonement  for  our  sins ;  the  other  is  the  "  rest "  found  by 
all  who  submit  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  king. 

Let  us  take  silver  and  gold,  our  choicest  possessions,  and  make 

crowns  to  place  on  the  head  of  Him  on  whose  head  are  many  crowns, 

Jesus,  our  priest  and  king. 

H.  M.  Sanders. 
New  York. 

Conditioiis  of  a  Saccessftal  Christian  Life. 

Text:  2.  Kings  ii.  21.     *'And  he  went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the 
waterSy  and  cast  the  salt  in  there y^  etc. 

This  dramatic  scene  is  eminently  instructive  and  practical,  in  that  it 
pertinently  suggests  some  of  the  primal  elements  of  a  successful  Chris- 
tian life:   I.  Its  activity.     2.  Its  wisdom.     3.  Its  faith. 

The  theme  deduced  from  the  text  then  is — 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

I.  Activity. — **  He  went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the  waters." 

I .  Success  in  the  Christian  life  depends  upon  its  activity, 

(i.)  The  illustrations  of  the  Scriptures  setting  forth  the  Christian 

life  suggest  this. 

(a.)  The  rising  and  upward  march  of  the  sun  to  the  zenith.     ''The 

path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light, "etc.     The  rising  sun  is  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature.  It  is  resistless  in  its  march. 
Its  power  increases  as  it  moves  upward  and  onward.  Striking  em- 
blem,  this,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  divine  hfe  in  the  soul,  and  of 
its  manifestation  before  the  world.     "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 

(^.)  The  germination  and  development  of  a  seed  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  activity  of  the  Christian  life,  ''Born,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,"  etc. 

Thus,  the  divine  life  planted  in  the  soul  is  compared  to  a  seed 
planted  in  the  earth.  Activity  is  an  essential  condition  of  its  develop- 
ment and  fruitfulness.  Gravitation  and  mechanical  pressure  are  against 
the  tiny  life.  Its  inherent  vitality  by  virtue  of  its  activity  ultimately  en- 
ables it  to  triumph.  So  it  is  with  the  Christian  life  in  the  soul.  Its  ac- 
tivity is  essential  to  its  growth  and  success. 

(r. )  A  water  spring  is  another  illustration  of  the  activity  of  a  Christian 
life.  "The  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life. " 

II.  Wisdom. — "And  he  went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the  waters 
and  cast  the  salt  in  there." 

1.  The  wisdom  of  the  prophet  is  self -evident  in  both  these  acts. 

(i.)  In  going  to  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  water  trouble  of  Jericho. 

(2.)  In  casting  into  the  spring  of  the  waters  the  divinely-appointed 
remedial  agent. 

(3.)  Such  wisdom  was  crowned  with  success.  After  that  there  **  was 
no  more  death  nor  barren  land. " 

2.  This  is  pre-eminently  suggestive  to  every  Christian  worker. 

(i.)  We  must  go  to  the  very  "spring  of  the  waters,"  the  human 
heart.  "  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulter- 
ies," etc.  Not  until  the  heart  is  reached  will  our  efforts  end  in  anything 
but  failure.  Butler  may  write  )\\s  Analogy  2md.  ^?Xcy  his  Evidences  ; 
these  will  not  heal  "  the  spring  of  the  waters  "  of  human  sin.  The 
trouble  is  with  the  heart. 

(2)  The  "salt"  of  the  Divine  Word  must  be  "cast  in  there." 
Right  here  many  an  eloquent  minister  and  well  informed  Sunday-school 
teacher  makes  the  grievous  mistake  of  supposing  that  scientific  analysis 
of  the  water  of  the  spring  is  all-sufficient,  instead  of  casting  in  the  "salt  " 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  "  My  words,"  said  Jesus,  "  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life."  "  Ye  must  be  born  again."  "  Bom  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  incorruptible,"  etc. 

III.  Faith.  "  And  he  said :  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  there  shall  not  be 
thence  any  more  death,  or  barren  land." 

I .  Here  is  represented  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  prophet  in  the 
divinely  appointed  means. 

Such  should  be  our  confidence,  "  Without  Me,"  says  Jesus,  "  ye  can 
do  nothing."     "  According  to  your  faith,"  etc. 
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(i.)  As  every  effect  must  have  its  cause,  so  every  human  act  must 
have  its  motive.  There  can  be  but  two  supreme  motives — loveof  self  or 
love  of  God.  Both  centre  in  faith.  The  one  leads  to  faith  in  self,  the 
other  to  faith  in  God.  God  cannot  consistently  bless  efforts  which  arise 
from  self  love  or  faith  in  self.  ''  Without  faith  (in  God)  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God." 

IV.  Practical  Conclusions. 

1.  Inactivity  is  un-Christian,  Dead  life ^  or  any  other  absurdity ^  is 
as  reasonable  as  inactive  Christianity, 

2.  The  highest  elements  of  the  mind^  such  as  forethought^  careful 
planning^  proper  cuijustntent  of  means  to  end,  enter  into  what  we  call  wis- 
dom.    These  should  enter  every  Christian's  activity  if  he  would  succeed. 

3.  As  no  seed  can  germinate  without  external  accessories,  so  no  human 

effort  for  salvation  can  impart  life  to  a  soul  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins 

without  the  accessory  of  Divine  power.     "  The  letter  killeth ;  the  spirit 

giveth  life."    To  obtain  that  spirit  the  Christian  worker  must  believe  in 

God's  power. 

D.  C.  Hughes. 
Jersey  City, 

Much  More* 

Romans,  v.  10.     If  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 

the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved 

by  His  life. 

Our  text  sets  before  us  three  thoughts — a  reminiscence,  a  prophecy, 
and  an  argument. 

I.  The  Reminiscence  :  "  While  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son." 

The  reminiscence  threefold. 

1.  The  Reminiscence  of  war:  "  While  we  were  enemies." 

(a)  Man  the  enemy  of  God. 

(b)  God  the  enemy  of  man. 

2.  The  reminiscence  of  peace :  "  We  were  reconciled  to  God." 

(a)  God  reconciled  to  man. 

(b)  Man  reconciled  to  God. 

3.  The  Reminiscence  of  the  means  of  peace  :  **  Through  the  death  of 
His  Son." 

(a)  Christ's  death  reconciled  God  to  man. 
(^)  Christ's  death  reconciles  man  to  God. 
II.  The  Prophecy:  "We  shall  be  saved  by  His  life." 
The  prophecy  twofold. 

I.  The  prophecy  of  salvation :  "  We  shall  be  saved.'* 
Salvation  has  a  threefold  aspect. 

(a)  From  a  state,  or  forensic  position.  As  such,  a  thing  of  the 
past. 
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(b)  Of  character.     As  such,  a  process  now  going  on. 

(c)  Unto  completion  or  ideal.  As  such,  a  thing  of  the  future. 
2.  The  prophecy  of  the  means  of  salvation  :  **  By  (in)  His  life." 
Christ's  present,  exalted,  inspiring  life. 

III.  The  Argument  :  '*  If,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  God  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  being  recon- 
ciled, shall  we  be  saved  in  His  life." 

The  argument  is  from  the  greater  to  the  smaller ;  from  the  more 
difficult  to  the  less  difficult ;  from  the  most  improbable  to  the  most  prob- 
able ;  from  a  Deity  entombed  to  a  Deity  enthroned.  If  a  dying,  de- 
feated Jesus  reconciled  God*s  foe,  a  risen,  triumphant  Jesus  will  save 
God's  friend. 

Summary  :  Our  text  sets  before  us  the  history  of  the  new  life  in  Christ 
Jesus;  it  is  inaugurated  in  Chris fs  death  ;  it  is  consummated  in  Christ* s 
life. 

All  which  is  symbolized  in  the  divinely  appointed  and  characteristic 
rite  of  our  branch  of  Christ's  one  Church:  ''Buried  with  Him  in  bap- 
tism, wherein  we  were  also  raised  with  Him." 

A  Summons.  March  forth,  then,  O  Church  of  the  living  God,  in 
exultant  might.  Stride  forth  with  mien  elate  and  step  triumphant. 
Thine  is  not  a  funeral  procession,  following  with  wail  and  coronach  an 
embalmed  Galilean  ;  thine  is  a  triumphal  progress,  following  with  bugle 
and  pageant  the  risen,  living,  immortal,  diademed  Immanuel. 

George  Dana  Boardman. 
Philadelphia. 

Christ's  Changeless  Loye  to  His  Own. 

John  xiii.    21. 

Any  approach  to  changelessness  gives  to  human  love  its  crowning 
quality.  We  think  of  those  **  lost  for  a  while  "  who  "loved  us  to  the 
end,"  and  ask  our  aching  hearts :  Where  are  they?  Do  they  love  us 
still  ?     Shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Jesus  *'  loved  to  the  end."  "  His  own"  were  primarily  His  company 
of  disciples,  especially  the  eleven  faithful  Apostles,  whom  he  must  leave 
alone  in  this  dark  world.  But  they  were  representatives  of  all  ''His 
Own" — those  given  Him  by  the  Father  from  all  eternity,  chosen,  called, 
redeemed.  This  includes  us  if  we  "believe  through"  the  Apostles' 
word.  For  them.  He  says,  He  prayed,  not  for  the  world.  He  loved 
all  men  with  a  love  of  benevolence,  and  would  gladly  save  them.  His 
affection  was  awakened  by  display  of  amiable  qualities,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  "  rich  young  man."  But  this  love  to  His  own  elect  is  unfathom- 
able, unchangeable.  It  continued  as  long  as  mortals  could  see  Him, 
continues  still,  was  "  to  the  end,"  was  and  is  without  end.  In  consider- 
ing this  love,  perhaps  we  shall  be  more  fully  impressed  by  it  if  we,  by 
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way  of  contrast,  note  the  causes  which  often  work  change  in  human 
love. 

I.  Fickleness  on  the  part  of  those  who  love. 
How  common,  and  often  how  sad  ! 

But  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.  If  on 
one  of  us  His  love  is  really  fixed,  //  will  never  change.  If  He  so  loves  us 
now,  He  will  always  so  love  us,  even  to  the  endless  ages  of  eternity. 

II.  Waywardness  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  loafed. 

Perhaps  a  mother's  love  comes  nearest  to  being  proof  against  this ; 
\iyjX possibly  "she  may  forget."  Very  often  other  love  is  so  chilled  or 
destroyed. 

Jesus  was  sorely  tried  by  the  ignorance,  jealousy,  selfishness,  etc.,  of 
the  disciples.  He  foresaw  that  they  would  all  forsake  Him  and  flee — 
that  Peter  would  deny  Him.  (Judas  is  out  of  the  account,  a  devil  from 
the  beginning. )     But  He  loved  them  to  the  end. 

No  waywardness  on  the  part  of  the  true  Christian  can  destroy  eternal 
Urve,  The  false  may  deceive  themselves ;  the  true  may  wander  and 
come  into  darkness,  and  under  chastisement ;  but  electing  and  redeem- 
ing love  will  never  change  or  fail. 

"Dangerous  doctrine"?  Why?  "It  will  make  Christians  care- 
less."    Will  it? 

A  very  Wayward  wife  of  a  very  good  husband  might  properly  be 
warned  not  to  try  his  love  too  much,  as  we  are  properly  warned  not  to 
depart  from  Christ.  But  suppose  it  should  be  said  to  her,  "  Your 
noble  husband  will  always  love  and  care  for  you,  however  wayward  you 
may  be  " ;  and  she  should  answer,  "  That  relieves  me  of  a  fear  I  have 
had,  and  now  I  will  act  precisely  as  I  please."  Who  would  not  say, 
"  Base  woman,  unworthy  wife!" 

So  he  who  says  or  thinks,  "  Christ  loves  for  evermore,  therefore  I 
will  be  careless  and  please  myself,"  is  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  knows 
not,  has  no  conception  of  the  Saviour's  love — never  tasted  it. 

To  a  regenerate  man  the  Doctrines  of  Grace  furnish  the  mightiest 
influence  and  motive  for  holy  living  and  noble  achievement.  These 
doctrines*  with  the  kindest  ones  of  the  spirituality  of  the  church,  and 
the  sole  lordship  of  Christ,  made  our  Baptist  fathers  what  they  were 
Hence,  their  success  and  our  greatness.  It  is  said,  "  Calvinism  is  de- 
clining." If  so,  the  more's  the  pity  !  I  fear  it  may  be  fact;  and  that 
this  accounts  for  alarming  features  of  the  present  situation.  Religion, 
generally,  seems  to  be  wide  in  extent,  but  thin.  It  has  a  good  deal  of 
noisy  activity,  but  little  depth.  Persecution  would  show  this.  Only  the 
Doctrines  of  Grace  can  make  the  saints  strong  in  the  Lord — held,  too, 
not  as  a  mere  creed,  but  as  part  of  our  life. 

III.  Changes  incident  to  this  life. 

This  is  a  transitory  world ;  full  of  change,  haunted  by  disaster.   Cir- 
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cumstances  sometime  separate  precious  friends.  Changes  in  life  often 
kill  affection.  That  is  true  love  which  is  proof  against  misfortune  or 
obloquy  coming  upon  a  friend,  and  so  is  that  which  still  bums  brightly 
when  he  who  loves  is  in  trouble  that  might  well  absorb  his  attention  en- 
tirely. 

Christ  was  confronting  fearful  sufferings  and  death,  long  looming  up 
in  the  future  to  disquiet  Him,  now  right  upon  Him.  But  He  forgot  not 
"  His  Own."  Witness  His  washing  of  feet,  last  discourse  and  prayer  after 
the  first  Communion.  Kindness  to  their  weakness,  care  for  their  safety, 
when  going  to  His  death,  forgiveness  and  affection  for  them  (''and  to 
Peter  "^  after  His  resurrection.  As  He  parted  from  them  at  last  He  was 
blessing  them. 

So,  for  ALL  **  His  Own."  We  may  grow  poor  and  old  ;  be  despised, 
forgotten,  suffering ;  may  die  and  enter  the  unknown  state. 
But  He  never  will  forget  us.  We  shall  be  with  Him  when  He  is  to  see 
His  glory;  we  shall  return  with  Him  to  the  earth  when  He  comes  to  es- 
tablish the  kingdom  of  God ;  we  shall  reign  with  Him  forever  and 
ever. 

Inferences. 

1.  How  grateful,  obedient  and  self-sacrificing  a  Christian  ought  to 
be! 

2.  In    this  love  and  faith  how  bravely  can  a  Christian  live,  how 

calmly  die ! 

James  W.  Willmarth. 
Roxboroughy  Philadelphia. 

STYLE    IN    PREACHING. 

If  a  sermon  be  not  effective  it  might  better  remain  unspoken.  How 
then  shall  the  effectiveness  be  secured  that  will  justify  the  preaching  of  a 
sermon  ?  The  congregation  is  in  the  habit  of  charging  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  effectiveness  of  the  sermon  on  the  preacher.  Is  it 
right  in  so  doing  ?     Is  not  rather  the  responsibility  a  divided  one  ? 

The  preacher  is  certainly  not  responsible  for  the  truth,  for  he  must 
take  that  from  the  Word  as  it  has  been  revealed ;  nor  for  unction  in 
speaking,  for  that  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  answer  to  prayer ;  nor 
for  a  readiness  to  receive  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  for  ''  the 
preparation  of  the  heart  "  and  the  hearing  ear  ''belong  to  man."  What 
remains  for  the  preacher,  then,  is  the  spirit  and  style  in  which  the  ser- 
mon shall  be  prepared,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  spoken. 
And  if  he  would  meet  his  entire  responsibility,  doing  his  full  part  to- 
ward making  the  sermon  effective,  he  must  so  give  attention  to  style  in 
his  preaching  that  the  congregation  may  be  without  excuse  if  they  do 
not  hear  and  heed,  and  that  the  sermon  shall  be  the  preacher's  best 
po&sible  justification  for  his  having  chosen  this  calling.     And  this  can 
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be  done  only  by  the  best  application  of  his  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
literary  gifts  to  the  thought  and  style  of  the  sermon.  It  is  of  the  style  of 
the  sermon  that  I  would  speak. 

Style,  though  it  be  but  a  matter  of  form  and  dress  for  thought  to  ap- 
pear in,  is,  nevertheless,  all- important.  An  effective  style  is  the  result 
of  the  study  of  the  '*  art  of  putting  things,"  and  no  minister  can  afford 
to  neglect  it.  The  effectiveness  of  the  sermon  depends  so  much  upon 
the  style  in  which  the  thought  is  clothed,  and  this  part  of  it  is  so  much  in 
the  preacher's  hands,  that  to  fail  here  is  inexcusable. 

Nor  is  this  opinion  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  truth  has  weight 
and  force  of  its  own,  and  will  make  its  way  even  when  obscured  by  a 
wretched  style.  Truth  has  always  been  dependent  upon  the  speaker  or 
writer,  and  cannot  go  forth  upon  its  errand  of  instruction  and  conviction 
without  being  **  clothed  upon  "  with  forms  of  speech.  And  truth  has 
never  stood  an  equal  chance  when  the  medium  of  its  presentation  was  a 
barbarous  jargon  or  a  weak  and  unattractive  style. 

If  style  is  of  no  importance,  then  the  worst  speaker  is  on  a  level  with 
the  best,  providing  he  has  equal  truth  to  impart.  But  truth  is  only  the 
raw  material,  and  the  speaker  who  is  most  skilful  in  working  up  this  raw 
stuff  will  be  most  effective  in  its  use. 

There  is  a  two-fold  reason  why  the  style  of  the  sermon  should  be 
carefully  studied.  One  is  mental :  it  has  to  do  with  making  an  im- 
pression.    We  must  **  catch  the  ear  "  of  the  mind. 

When  the  hearer  must  force  his  mind  into  the  attitude  of  attention, 
because  the  words  and  forms  of  thought  of  the  speaker  are  strange  to 
him,  and  the  mind  is  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar in  order  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  that  which  is  spoken,  or  to  solve 
numerous  puzzles  in  a  speech  that  is  careless  and  obscure,  then  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  that  it  should  keep  at  it.  It  will  not  care  enough 
for  the  rewards  to  continue  at  the  labor.  The  mind  will  not  serve  two 
masters.  In  such  a  case  it  will  serve  neither ;  it  will  hate  the  style  and 
refuse  the  thought.  One  may  be  willing  enough  to  have  the  meat  that 
is  within  the  cocoanut,  but  may  not  be  willing  to  get  it  out  of  its  shell ; 
especially  if  he  can  get  it  elsewhere  with  less  trouble. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  called  attention  to  this  in  a  little  book  of  his 
on  style.  He  rightly  insists  that  the  least  possible  strain  must  be  put 
on  the  hearer's  attention  for  translating  the  language  of  the  speaker 
into  his  own,  for  he  ought  to  be  left  free  to  give  the  whole  power  of  his 
mind  to  the  thought  itself  If  I  speak  to  a  child  in  the  language  of 
philosophy,  I  shall  be  speaking  to  him  in  an  unknown  tongue.  I  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  that  he  should  turn  away  from  me  in  weariness  and 
disgust  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  there  are  preachers  that  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  putting  their  thought  mto  such  form  as  will  make 
an  easy  and  intelligible  impression  upon  the  mind.  A  modem  novelist 
represents  an  American  and  a  Spaniard  attempting  to  carry  on  a  con- 
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versation  with  each  other,  though  each  is  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
other.  And  when  Dr.  Kirby,  in  despair  of  keeping  up  his  side  of  the 
conversation,  recites  for  his  companion's  mystification  some  two  hun- 
dred lines  of  Pope,  he  does  not  get  further  from  the  other's  comprehen- 
sion than  many  a  preacher  whose  manner  of  public  speech  is  equally 
foreign  to  the  hearer's  mind. 

How  shall  truth  be  imparted  if  there  be  not  free  communication  be- 
tween the  minds  of  preacher  and  hearer  ?  As  the  listener  at  the  tele- 
phone cannot  understand  what  is  being  said  to  him  if,  through  the  im- 
perfect working  of  the  wire,  he  catches  only  a  word  now  and  then,  so  in 
preaching,  if  the  truth  be  not  carried  from  speaker  to  hearer  through 
the  medium  of  a  style  so  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  to  make  a 
series  of  unbroken  impressions  upon  the  hearer,  he  is  likely  to  go  away 
without  any  message. 

The  second  reason  for  the  study  of  style  is  a  moral  one.  The  truths 
that  the  preacher  must  present  are  often  unpleasant  and  offensive  to  the 
hearer.  He  is  not  willing  to  hear  what  is  not  agreeable,  and  will  quickly 
excuse  his  not  hearing  by  the  plea  that  he  cannot  understand  without 
too  much  labor.  To  meet  this  the  truth  must  be  so  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly put  that  the  hearer,  though  he  be  wholly  disinclined  to  hear, 
shall  be  without  excuse. 

Our  responsibility,  even  if  it  extended  not  beyond  this  matter  of 
style,  could  not  well  be  greater.  A  man  with  any  tenderness  of  con- 
science can  but  feel  it  deeply.  And  yet  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
there  are  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  do  not  give  to  it  the  labor  th.nt  it 
ought  to  have ;  that  there  are  those  who  indulge  their  laziness,  and  neg- 
lect what  they  are  fully  able  to  do  if  they  had  but  the  mind  to  work. 
The  plea  is  often  made  that  the  truths  presented  in  sermons  are  so  es- 
sential that  every  man  ought  to  give  heed  thereto  no  matter  in  what 
form  they  come.  That  may  be  a  truth  for  the  hearer,  but  not  for  the 
speaker.  It  is  the  preacher's  care  to  meet  fully  his  own  responsibility 
for  the  effectiveness  of  his  sermon  ;  and  he  does  not  do  that  if  he  be  in- 
different or  self-indulgent  in  the  study  of  style. 

But  even  the  earnest  and  painstaking  preacher  may  make  a  serious 
mistake,  as  I  believe  many  do.  We  spend  years  in  schools  in  constant 
contact  with  books,  working  with  the  language  of  literature,  the  phrases 
of  philosophy,  and  all  the  forms  of  generalised  thought.  And  whether 
we  get  much  of  the  substance  of  such  a  course  of  study  or  not,  we  carry 
away  with  us  a  good  deal  of  the  form  and  husk ;  falling  into  habits  of 
speech  and  the  use  of  forms  of  thought  and  of  words  that  are  imposing 
and  pretentious,  but  which  are  unfamiliar  to  the  common  mind.  We 
often  impose  upon  ourselves  with  these  sounding  terms,  thinking  we  are 
saying  something  when  we  are  using  words  and  only  words.  All  this 
is  emptiness  and  a  vain  show.  We  wrap  up  our  thought  in  words  as 
the  Egyptian  wrapped  his  dead  in  endless  folds  of  linen,  and  think  that 
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we  have  something  when  it  is  mostly  wrapping,  and  even  that  may  be 
wound  around  dead  forms  of  thought  from  which  the  spirit  long  ago 
fled.  We  need  not  be  commonplace  to  be  understood  ;  one's  thought 
need  not  be  barren  truism.  One  can  be  fresh  and  attractive  and  power- 
ful, even  though  he  be  speaking  to  plain  men  and  women  ;  as  witness 
Bunyan,  Spurgeon,  Moody,  and  others.  To  use  speech,  which  can  be 
understood  without  effort,  as  we  tell  current  coin  at  a  glance,  is  to  excel. 

Not  infrequently,  when  the  congregation  charge  upon  the  preacher 
the  ineffectiveness  of  his  sermon,  they  remark  that,  if  he  could  only  be 
simple  like  Spurgeon  or  interesting  like  Beecher,  the  difficulty  would  be 
removed.  This  is  true,  but  impossible.  We  all  know  that  the  style  is 
the  man.  Each  workman  must  suit  the  tool  to  his  own  hand.  No 
speaker  can  transplant  to  his  own  mind  the  style  of  another.  The 
barren  soil  that  will  grow  the  tall,  stately  pine  to  perfection  will  make 
nothing  but  a  stunted  deformity  of  the  oak.  The  ability  to  speak  well 
must  lie  within  the  speaker's  own  nature,  or  else  it  will  ever  be  a  '*  lost 
art "  to  him.  Training  can  do  marvels,  but  it  cannot  work  the  miracle 
of  creating.  The  study  of  Spurgeon  may  be  profitable,  but  one  need 
not  expect  through  that  to  become  another  Spurgeon.  His  simple, 
pithy,  sinewy,  proverb-like  language  is  a  good  thing  to  study,  and  the 
style  of  the  student  could  not  but  be  improved  by  its  frequent  examina- 
tion. But  until  we  can  take  on  the  personality  of  another  we  cannot 
take  on  his  capacities,  and  we  cannot  use  his  tools  as  he  uses  them. 
And  our  congregations  may  well  spare  us  the  advice  that  we  all  become 
Spurgeons,  and  would  do  well  to  make  up  their  minds  to  take  us  for 
what  we  can  be.  This  was  most  happily  expressed  by  an  acquaintance 
of  the  writer,  after  a  visit  to  the  east  in  one  of  his  vacations.  During 
his  absence  he  had  heard  some  of  the  famous  preachers  of  the  land.  He 
summed  up  his  impressions  by  saying,  "  As  for  some  of  the  less  remark- 
able men,  I  felt  when  I  heard  them  preach,  that  I  could  do  as  well 
myself,  if  I  only  knew  how ;  but  when  I  heard  the  few  who  are  facile 
princeps  I  felt  that  I  could  not  preach  as  they  do  even  if  I  did  know 
how,"  We  may  well  lay  that  remark  to  heart.  The  preaching  of  some 
of  these  **  golden-mouthed  "  servants  of  God  is  our  despair.  There  is 
a  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us  and  them  which  we  may  not  pass. 
We  may  learn  from  them,  but  we  cannot  put  ourselves  in  their  places. 

But  is  not  here  enough  for  us  to  do  ?  We  are  so  to  present  the  truth 
of  God  that,  if  possible,  men  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending 
and  feeling  that  truth.  To  do  this  we  must  put  the  truth  of  God  in  the 
simplest,  most  convincing  and  most  intelligible  English  that  we  can 
master,  that,  being  so  **  clothed  upon  "  by  the  best  results  of  our  conse- 
crated gifts,  she  may  go  forth  upon  her  errand  to  convict  and  persuade^ 
finding  ready  entrance  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

Charles  W.  Currier. 

Xenia^  Ohio. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Christian  Education. — As  virtue  is  the  discovery  of  religious 
intuition  and  not  of  reason,  no  amount  of  mental  discipline  or  of  aesthet- 
ic culture  can  assure  personal  integrity,  family  purity,  or  national  honor. 
Only  "Religion  makes  vows  kept."  Without  its  r/jgiwi/ of  appetite 
passion,  motive,  and  pursuit,  neither  individual  nor  national  character 
can  be  exalted.  Our  fathers  recognized  this  vital  relation  of  religious 
convictions  to  personal  character  and  public  welfare  in  founding  the 
common  school  and  the  college  on  a  religious  basis.  Is  not  the  attempt 
in  certain  quarters  to  remove  the  Bible  from  the  public  school,  and  dis- 
continue chapel  prayers  in  the  college,  part  of  the  sinister  movement  of 
rationalism  to  dechristianize  our  American  education  and  civilization  ? 

Kindred  with  Christ. — A  woman  of  distinguished  character  and 
piety,  speaking  confidentially  to  a  life-long  friend  of  her  brother's  delin- 
quencies in  managing  the  family  estate,  added  :  "But  I  can  not  con- 
demn him,  we  have  the  same  honored  ancestry ;  the  same  revered  par- 
ents. How  can  I  cease  to  love  him  while  the  same  blood  flows  in  our 
veins,  and  he  is  thus  part  of  myself?  I  can  no  more  hate  or  abandon 
him,  than  hate  or  abandon  myself." 

Is  it  not  because  Christ,  by  partaking  of  our  sinful  nature,  has  be- 
come our  spiritual  kindred  that  He  will  not  condemn  us,  though  deserv- 
ing to  be  exiled  forever  from  His  presence  and  kingdom  ?  Born  into 
His  mystic  family,  and  made  **  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,"  be- 
lievers share  protection  and  immunities  denied  to  the  unbelieving 
world  I  "Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  His  elect  ?"  "If 
Christ  justifies,  who  is  he  that  condemns?"  "  If  God  be  for  us  who 
can  be  against  us  ?"  The  redeemed  Church  is  safe  in  the  Covenant  love 
of  Christ  as  Noah  in  the  Ark,  or  the  manslayer  in  the  city  of  Refuge. 

Perfume  of  Piety. — An  intense  odor  is  mysteriously  produced  in 
the  structural  growth  of  certain  species  of  animals,  and  of  plants.  No 
artificial  process  has  been  discovered  for  producing  fragrance  so  delicate 
and  grateful  or  so  unwasting  as  nature  stores  away  in  the  fibrous  growth 
of  the  rose  or  the  musk  I  The  perfume  arising  from  sprinkling  rose 
water  over  wardrobe  soon  disappears ;  but  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  ling- 
ers on  the  spot  where  it  grew,  or  in  the  vase  that  preserved  and  dis- 
played its  beauty,  after  its  stem  is  broken,  or  its  last  leaf  has  fallen. 
There  may  be  an  aroma  of  sanctity  arising  from  superficial  religious  ex- 
perience, and  external  observance,  enduring  for  a  while.  But  soon  it 
disappears  and  is  followed  by  the  deadly  moral  stench  of  hypocrisy,  of 
worldliness,  offending  all  true  sensibilities,  and  blighting  every  spiritual 
grace  I     Has  not  a  moral  odor  been  diffused  from  the  corrupt  theology 
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and  discipline  of  Rome,  more  subtle  and  dangerous  to  the  spiritual 
health  of  mankind  than  the  miasma  of  her  dread  Pontine  Marshes  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  surrounding  population  ?  Only  regeneration, 
formulating  true  doctrine  and  true  Christian  discipline,  can  assure  the 
sweet  and  lasting  fragrance  of  true  piety  !  As  depravity  has  defiled  the 
heart,  perverted  its  motives  and  corrupted  its  sentiments ;  only  by  a 
change  of  heart,  can  the  life  be  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  goodness 
and  holiness. 

By  external  reformations  and  professions,  animated  by  loyalty  to 
parties  and  sects,  the  world  may  be  filled  with  fanaticism,  but  not  with 
the  beauty  and  aroma  of  goodness  1  In  the  heart  must  be  set  up  that 
kingdom  which  pledges  loyalty  to  all  virtues,  inspires  good-will  to  men 
and  grateful  homage  to  God,  and  an  enthusiasm  of  truth,  goodness, 
and  holiness !  The  fragrance  of  true  piety  must  be  inwrought  in  the 
soul  by  the  process  of  spiritual  birth  and  growth.  Sin  is  a  deeper  stain 
than  can  be  cleansed  away  by  external  ablutions  !  Holiness  is  a  more 
exquisite  harmony  than  can  be  assured  by  touching  keys  of  external 
conduct.  Holiness  is  a  diviner  perfume  than  can  be  produced  by 
ceremonial  unctions. 

Christian  Magnanimity. — Magnanimity  is  greatness  of  soul, 
manifested  in  generous  consideration  of  the  feelings  and  welfare  of 
others.  When  Alexander  was  pursuing  eastern  conquests,  and  his 
army  were  almost  famishing  in  a  desert,  a  mule  laden  with  water-skins 
filled  from  a  distant  fountain  approached,  and  water  in  a  helmet  was 
first  offered  to  the  great  commander.  Refusing  to  drink,  while  the 
supply  was  so  inadequate,  and  so  many  soldiers  around  him  were  suffer- 
ing more  than  himself,  he  ordered  the  meagre  provision  distributed 
among  the  sick  and  feeble.  This  heroic  sympathy  of  the  great  general, 
refusing  any  relief  his  soldiers  could  not  share,  awakened  new  enthu- 
siasm along  the  lines  of  the  discouraged  and  fainting  army ;  and  again 
they  were  ready  to  hazard  their  lives  in  continuing  their  march  against 
Darius ! 

When  David  was  hidden  with  his  band  of  followers  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  near  Bethlehem,  and  the  Philistines  held  the  city,  after  the 
exhausting  fatigue  ol  some  desperate  foray  he  suffered  from  intense 
thirst,  and  longed  for  a  refreshing  draught  from  the  well  at  the  gate  of 
the  city  from  which  he  had  so  often  drank  in  childhood.  Three  of  his 
bravest  men  broke  through  the  lines  of  the  beleaguring  enemy  and 
brought  the  coveted  boon.  But  David  cast  it  on  the  ground,  exclaim- 
ing "  My  God  forbid  it  mc  that  I  should  do  this  thing ;  shall  I  drink  the 
blood  of  these  men  ?  that  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy,  for  with  the 
jeopardy  of  their  lives  they  brought  it  I'*     He  would  receive  no  succor  or 
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gratification  at  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  his  brave  soldiers  I  This  un- 
selfishness, with  his  heroic  loyalty  to  his  prince  and  bosom  friend  Jona- 
than, and  to  his  king  and  bitterest  enemy  Saul,  illustrates  the  magnani- 
mity which  made  David  the  most  popular  of  the  Hebrew  generals  and 
of  the  Hebrew  kings. 

Moses  sank  questions  of  personal  safety,  pleasure,  or  ambition,  and 
with  a  lofty  enthusiasm  devoted  all  his  powers  and  opportunities  to  the 
emancipation  and  exaltation  of  the  Hebrew  race.  He  preferred  even 
the  reproaches  of  his  enslaved  brethren  to  the  honors  of  the  Egyptian 
Court.  The  heroic  disinterestedness  and  resplendant  success  of  his 
mission  enrolled  him  among  the  greatest  names  in  history. 

But  never  has  magnanimity  risen  to  so  divine  a  passion  as  in  Christ. 
It  kindled  in  Him  to  a  holy  and  self-sacrificing  philanthropy.  He 
stooped  to  man's  lowly  condition,  partook  of  his  mortal  nature,  and 
bore  his  sin  and  suffering  that  He  might  save,  exalt,  and  glorify  him  ! 
The  Church  of  Christ  rises  proximately  to  the  same  heroic  magnani- 
mity. With  a  kind  of  partial  sympathy  she  espouses  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  oppressed,  and  wretched.  She  raises  up  martyrs  who  lay  down 
their  lives  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  She  sends  forth  missionaries 
to  bear  the  promise  of  a  truer  civilization  and  of  a  better  life  to  lands 
sunk  in  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Her  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline forbid  malice  toward  any,  and  enjoin  good-will  toward  all.  They 
require  charitable  judgment  of  the  fallen,  and  condescension  to  the  lowly. 
By  Her  spirit  and  worship  the  Church  breathes  a  sanctified  magnani- 
mity over  universal  society,  restoring  the  fellowship  of  estranged  fami- 
lies, conciliating  the  peace  of  divided  communities,  and  confirming  the 
brotherhood  of  all  nations  and  races  of  men  ! 

Jersey  City,  W.  W.  Everts. 
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IX. 
REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

A.    THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.      THEOLOGICAL   ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

An  Introduction  to  Theology  :  its  Principles,  its  Branches,  its  Results 
and  it.s  Literature.  By  Alfred  Cavr,  B.A.,  8vo,  pp.  576.  Edinburgli ; 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  1886. 

Theological  Encyclopedia,  in  which  a  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
single  English  text-book,  is  now  cultivated  with  gratifying  industry. 
Several  works  in  this  department  were  briefly  reviewed  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Review.  Another  treatise  has  since  made  its  appear- 
ance, this  time  the  work  throughout  of  an  English  scholar  and  not  an 
adaptation  from  the  German.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Cave  is  favorably 
known  to  all  students  of  theology  as  the  author  of  The  Scriptural  Doc- 
trine of  Sacrifice  ^  one  of  the  most  faithful  studies  ever  made  towards  a 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  He  is  Principal  of  and  Professor  in 
Hackney  College,  a  theological  seminary  (as  we  should  call  it)  of  the 
Independents  in  a  London  suburb.  He  belongs  to  the  liberal  school  of 
theology,  his  writings  showing  a  growing  tendency  towards  the  theories 
of  Dorner,  whose  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  he  helped  translate 
into  English. 

A  work  of  this  kind  by  so  competent  a  scholar  is  likely  to  have 
special  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  English-speaking  students.  It  is  also 
likely  to  vary  somewhat  from  the  accepted  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  its 
critical  judgments  of  books.  On  examination  we  find  these  a  priori 
conclusions  amply  justified  by  the  contents  of  the  volume.  No  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  has  so  many  judicious  references  to  theological 
works  in  the  student's  vernacular.  The  riches  of  German  theologi- 
cal literature  are  not  forgotten ;  no  student  can  afford  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  results  that  have  been  reached  by  scholarship  so  patient  and  in- 
dustrious. Yet  it  is  not  pretended  that  Germany  has  spoken  either  the 
only  word  or  the  last  word  on  any  question  of  theological  science. 
American  literature  has  been  examined  with  praiseworthy  diligence  by 
the  author,  and  his  collection  of  American  titles  is  something  more  than 
the  work  of  a  bibliographer.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  author's  com- 
ments show  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  inside  of  American  books,  as 
well  as  with  their  outside. 

We  find,  however,  some  imperfections  of  detail  that  should  be  reme- 
died in  a  second  edition.  The  author  knows  only  the  German  edition 
of  Buttmann's  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greeks  apparently  never 
having  seen  or  heard  of  the  excellent  translation  by  Professor  Thayer 
published  at  Andover.  This  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  it  is  a 
little  surprising  that  he  should  never  have  heard  of  Dr.  Lorimer's  trans- 
lation of  Lechler's  important  work  on  Wiclif,  which  was  published  in 
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London  in  1878.  He  has  heard  of  Dr.  Shedd's  History  of  Doctrine^  but 
not  of  his  Theological  Essays,  which  contain  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  Systematic  Theology  made  in  America  during  recent  years. 
It  is  either  carelessness  or  a  bad  case  of  **  heterophemy  "  (it  can  hardly 
be  a  printer's  error)  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  reference  to  M'CuUoch 
(sic)  and  Strong's  Cyclopedia,  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  cases  of 
slips  that  are  venial  and  that  bear  no  large  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  references.  Only  those  who  know  by  experience  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  secure  entire  accuracy  in  a  book  so  crowded  with  details  will 
make  the  proper  allowance  for  errors  like  these. 

A  more  serious  defect,  as  regards  students  whose  theological 
studies  are  just  beginning,  is  that  the  author's  broad  theology  colors 
sensibly  his  critical  judgments.  The  tacit  approval  given  in  many 
cases  to  the  works  of  Wellhausen,  Reuss,  Davidson — and  in  some  cases 
the  praise  bestowed  on  them — will  not  be  quite  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
Question  the  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  makes  the  book  anyr 
thing  but  a  safe  guide.  And  when  praise  is  not  bestowed,  the  fact  is 
quietly  ignored  that  the  book  advocates  views  that  are  rejected  by 
orthodox  Christians;  for  example,  on  Dr.  Toy's  Quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  the  comment  is :  "  Shows  a  considerable  freedom  of 
quotation  in  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  a  very  large  us^  of  the 
Greek  and  Aramaic  versions ;  a  scholarly  book."  All  of  which  is  true, 
but  the  reader  is  entitled  to  be  warned  that  Dr.  Toy's  book  implicitly 
teaches  a  doctrine  of  inspiration  ireconcilable  with  the  view  accepted  by 
most  evangelical  Christians.  This  illustrates  a  general,  and  in  our 
judgment  a  grave,  defect'in  the  book. 

Another  point  in  which  the  work  is  open  to  criticism  is  the  author's 
terminology.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  and  much  is  inevitably  lost  by 
throwing  aside  the  accepted  terminology  of  any  science  and  the  inven- 
tion of  new  technical  terms.  The  result  is  certain  confusion  and  incon- 
venience. Our  author's  divisions  of  theological  science  are  Natural, 
Ethnic,  Biblical,  Ecclesiastical,  Comparative  and  Pastoral  Theology. 
Comparative  Theology  is  what  is  usually  called  Systematic  Theology, 
under  which  natural  theology  should  be  treated.  Ethnic  Theology  is 
another  name  for  comparative  religion,  a  branch  of  Historical  Theology. 
Biblical  Theology  is  used  in  the  broad  sense,  including  not  only  what  is 
generally  taught  under  that  title  but  exegetics  as  well.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  good  result  is  to  be  gained  by  throwing  aside  the  well- 
known  and  generally  accepted  fourfold  classification  into  Exegetical, 
Historical,  Systematic  and  Practical  Theology. 

On  the  whole  we  must  reluctantly  pronounce  the  book  better  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  well-grounded  student  of  theology,  as  a  guide  to  re- 
viewing his  studies  or  to  special  investigations,  than  to  be  a  guide-book 
for  the  beginner. 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 

ii.  exegetical  theology. 

Hebrew  Grammar  with  Exercises,  Literature  and  Vocabulary.  By  Hermann 
L.  Strack,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition. 
Pp.  xiv.  150,  67.     New  York,  B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  1886. 

Three  years  ago  Professor  Strack,  of  Berlin,  published  a  small  elemen- 
tary Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  those  students  (whom  we  have  so 
often  been  assured  are  confined  to  America)  that  begin   the  study  of 
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Hebrew  with  the  other  studies  of  a  theological  course.  Simplicity  and 
Nearness,  joined  with  scientific  exactness,  immediately  assured  to  this 
Grammar  a  large  circulation  in  Germany  and  highly  commended  it  to 
all  in  other  lands  who  became  acquainted  with  it  A  Second  German 
Edition  has  been  called  for  and  prepared,  and  from  this  second  edition 
an  English  translation  has  been  made  and  published  in  Germany  for 
circulation  in  England  and  America — a  very  material  testimony  to  the 
growing  interest  in  Hebrew  study  in  these  lands. 

In  addition  to  the  Grammar  there  is  given  an  excellent  catalogue  of 
Lexicons,  Concordances,  Grammars,  works  on  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  etc. 

We  very  heartily  commend  this  work  to  teachers  and  students  as  one 
of  the  best  elementary  Grammars  of  Hebrew  yet  issued. 

Howard  Osgood. 

Taois.  Part  I.  1883-4,  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petri e.  Second  Memoir  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  410,  pp.  viii.-f-^-h^^  plates4-2  plans. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.,  1885. 

This  is  the  second  report  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Egypt  Explor- 
ation Fund  in  the  great  work  of  excavating  in  the  ruins  of  the  Delta. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  previous  works  of  our  author,  on 
Comparative  Metrology,  on  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  g^ve  assurance  of  thorough  accumulation  of  facts,  and  cautious 
drawing  of  inferences  from  them.  It  was  to  this  conspicuous  character- 
istic of  his  work  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  mechanical  methods 
of  the  Pyramid  builders,  and  of  their  contemporaries,  which  must  revo- 
lutionize the  common  somnolent  doctrine  of  development  of  human 
thought  and  methods. 

This  book  sets  before  us  in  beautiful  print,  and  with  excellent  photo- 
gravures and  photographs,  the  uncovering  of  the  history  and  temples 
and  houses  of  Tanis,  from  the  xiith  dynasty,  (/.  e,  long  before  the  time  of 
Abraham),  to  the  centuries  after  Christ.  As  Schliemann  uncovered  be- 
fore us  the  successive  cities  of  Troy,  so  we  may  follow  Petrie  as  he  leads 
us  from  T'aan  of  Amenemhat  I,  anterior  to  the  so-called  Hyksos,  to 
Tanis  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  to  this  city,  in  all  probability, 
that  Abraham  came,  and  here  Sarah  was  taken  into  the  palace  of  the 
Pharaoh.  It  was  here,  four  hundred  years  later,  Moses  came  as  the  am- 
bassador of  God  to  the  Pharaoh,  with  the  demand,  "  Let  my  people 
go."  And  it  was  in  this  city,  **  at  midnight,"  that  "  there  was  a  great  cry 
in  Egypt,  for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead," 
when  God  "  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 

This  deeply  interesting  and  valuable  work  is  distributed  to  every^ 
subscriber  of  five  dollars  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  To  the  ear- 
nest Bible  student,  its  value  in  suggestiveness  alone  is  far  beyond  its 
<ost.  And  we  would  urge  all  who  are  interested  in  the  most  practical 
of  proo^  of  Bible  history,  the  revelations  of  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe, 
to  send  five  dollars  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow,  429  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  in 
the  United  States,  and  receive  in  return  the  annual  reports  of  work  done 
in  one  of  the  most  important  fields  of  investigation. 

Ten  years  ago  Wellhausen  was  very  positive  that  the  xivth  chapter 
-of  Genesis  was  a  fraud.     Now,  no  Assyriologist  doubts  the  facts  related 
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in  it.  This  is  due  to  the  spade.  As  between  the  extreme  critics,  with 
all  their  learning,  and  the  spade,  our  preferences  are  with  the  spade. 
Let  us  help  on  the  spade  in  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  Babylonia. 

Howard  Osgood. 

The  New  Testament  Translated  Into  Hebrew.    By  Professor  Franz 
Delitzsch.    8vo.  pp.  iv.-|-4S3*     London,  1885. 

The  New  Testament  Translated  Into  Hebrew.    By  Isaac  Salkinson. 
Edited  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg.    32010.  pp.  iv.  •4-493*     London,  1885. 

To  every  one  who  can  make  his  way  at  all  in  Hebrew,  these  transla> 
tions  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  original  thought  of 
its  writers,  made  by  three  of  the  most  accomplished  Hebraists  of  our 
day,  themselves  Christian  Jews,  will  be  highly  welcome.  They  are  of 
the  nature  of  the  most  condensed  and  practical  commentary  on  every 
word  of  the  New  Testament. 

Nine  years  ago  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  the 
first  edition  of  Delitzsch's  translation  in  the  beautifully  printed  and  mar- 
vellously cheap  32mo  form.  Of  this  copy  six  editions  have  been  printed 
and  exhausted  in  the  nine  years,  and  the  Bible  Society  has  now  printed 
the  edition  mentioned  above  on  a  large  page  of  clear  paper  and  with 
large  type.  Salkinson's  translation  is  published  by  the  Trinitarian  Bi- 
ble Society  of  London.  It  is  of  small  form  but  with  larger  type  than 
the  smaller  editions  of  Delitzsch's  translation.  Both  the  editions  to- 
gether cost  little  more  than  a  dollar.  Delitzsch's  translation  is  superior, 
in  most  respects,  to  Salkinson's,  and  is  printed  with  far  more  correct- 
ness ;  but  Delitzsch  has  introduced  post-biblical  Hebrew  terms  in  his 
work,  while  Salkinson  has  kept  closely  to  the  classical  Hebrew. 

No  student  of  the  New  Testament  can  read  either  of  these  transla- 
tions without  gaining  a  clearer  view  of  the  significance  of  New  Testa- 
ment phrases,  and  a  closer  sympathy  with  the  thought  of  men,  who 
thought  in  Hebrew  and  wrote  in  Greek.  To  Baptists  especially,  these 
books  should  be  welcome.  Everywhere— except  in  Mark  vii.  4,  Luke 
xi.  38,  Rev.  xix.  13 — baptizo  and  bapto  are  translated  by  iabaly  good 
classical  Hebrew ;  and  its  English  equivalent,  to  dip,  is  just  as  classical 
English.  It  was  for  translating  the  New  Testament  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  into  Oriental  languages  that  Carey  and  Marshman  and  Jud- 
son  and  all  Baptists  were  turned  out  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  twice  have  been  turned  out  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
Yet  the  American  Bible  Society  Record  for  February  is  unstinted  in  its 
praise  of  Delitzsch's  version.  Delitzsch  pours  his  deserved  contempt  on 
the  previous  attempts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  trans- 
fer ''  baptize,"  and  not  to  translate  it  into  its  undoubled  correlative  tabal 
(to  dip)  in  Hebrew,  and  he  is  praised  and  seven  editions  of  his  work  are 
printed  by  this  Society  in  nine  years.  The  Baptists  translate  by  words 
signifying  "  to  dip,"  and  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  cannot 
join  in  any  such  "  perversion "  of  the  Bible.  These  legs  seem  to  be 
both  lame  and  unequal. 

Howard  Osgood. 
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The  Complete  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  edited  bv  Alvah 
HoVEY,  D.D.     Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,     By  A  hah  Havey^ » 
D.D.    8vo.  pp.  423,  Philadelphia,  Baptist  Pablication  Society,  1886. 

This  series  of  commentaries  is  intended  for  the  use  of  pastors  and 
intelligent  laymen,  presenting  the  results  of  the  best  scholarship  in  a 
form  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  plain  people.  It  may  not  be 
presumptuous,  therefore,  for  one  who  makes  no  pretense  to  a  specialist's 
Knowledge  of  New  Testament  exegesis  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  that  has  rewarded  the  attempt.  And  in  the  first  place 
we  n\ay  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  cause  for  Baptists  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  writing  of  this  particular  volume  in  the  series  fell  to 
Dr.  Hovey.  Though  not  a  specialist  in  exegesis,  he  is  known  to  be  a 
sound  scholar,  second  in  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek  to  few 
^*  specialists."  But  scholarship  is  not  the  only  necessary,  it  might  almost 
be  said  not  the  most  necessary,  equipment  for  the  work.  No  man  can 
write  a  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  who  has  not  in  him  somewhat 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle  whom  Jesus  loved.  If  we  should  say  that  Dr. 
Hovey  is  in  this  respect  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  an  interpreter  of  John's 
writings,  it  would  be  with  no  fear  of  contradiction  from  anybody. 

A  very  thorough  and  carefully  written  Introduction  tells  the  reader 
all  that  he  can  wish  to  know  about  the  author  of  the  book,  the  probable 
time  of  its  composition,  its  scope,  contents,  style,  etc.  It  also  gives  the 
best  statement  we  have  ever  seen,  in  the  same  space,  of  the  reasons  for 
believing  this  gospel  to  be  authentic.  Nothing  better  than  this  Intro- 
duction need  be  desired  by  anyone  who  does  not  purpose  to  make  the 
questions  discussed  objects  of  special  investigation.  Coming  to  the  com- 
mentary proper,  we  find  it  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who 
wish  the  kernel  of  learning  without  its  hard  shell.  We  must  confess 
that  numy  of  the  learned  exegetical  treatises  on  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  contain  a  vast  deal  of  material  that  is  of  no  manner  of  use  to 
any  but  equally  learned  students.  Sometimes  a  doubt  has  intruded  it- 
self whether  it  is  of  any  use  even  to  them.  Dr.  Hovey  does  not  waste 
his  time  and  ours  by  giving  us  all  the  erroneous  and  heretical  ii^erpre- 
tations  that  have  ever  been  advanced  on  each  passage,  nor  does  he  as  a 
rule  find  it  necessary  to  support  his  opinion  by  citations  of  great  author- 
ities. This  may  be  useful  in  scientific  exegesis,  but  ordinary  pastors 
and  plain  laymen  are  not  edified  by  such  accumulations  of  learned  lum- 
ber. He  goes  straight  to  the  point.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  we 
will  give  him  credit  for  due  diligence  in  consultation  of  authorities,  as 
well  as  for  independent  study  of  the  text,  and  having  determined  what 
the  passage  probably  means  he  gives  us  that  in  plain  terms. 

To  his  own  comments  Dr.  Hovey  has  added  frequent  textual  criti- 
cisms on  difficult  or  disputed  readings  of  the  Greek  text  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Broadus,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  textual  criticism.  These 
notes  are  of  great  value  to  those  who  use  the  Greek  New  Testament  in 
their  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

For  use  by  Sunday  school  teachers  in  the  Lessons  of  the  rest  of  this 
Tear,  this  commentary  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  book  that  we 
know.  The  plain  man  who  cannot  read  a  word  of  Greek  will  find  it  per- 
fectly within  his  comprehension,  while  there  are  few  scholars  so  learned 
that  they  might  not  use  it  with  great  profit. 

Henry  C  Vkdder. 
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The  Book  of  Exodus  is  the  second  volume  of  Parker's  Peoples  BibU^ 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Part  of  the  contents  of  this  volume 
has  already  appeared  in  The  City  Pulpit  The  valuable  chapter  on  Gen- 
eral Notes  is  followed  by  thirty-nine  chapters  or  discourses ;  these,  in 
turn,  are  followed  by  twenty-six  plans  or  synopses  of  sermons  on  as 
many  texts.  The  whole  volume  is  original,  striking,  and  suggestive. 
Evidences  of  Dr.  Parker's  defects  as  an  exegete  are  not  wanting.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  he  catches  with  rare  skill  the  central 
thought  of  a  passage,  and  that  he  drives  it  with  equal  force  into  the 
mind  and  heart.     His  splendid  diction  does  not  obscure  his  practical 

gurpose.  The  jewels  of  evangelical  thought  are  scattered  all  along  his 
rilUant  rhetorical  track. — Godef*s  Commentaty  on  St,  John^  Vol.  i,  also 
published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  is  before  us.  The  author  has  recently 
revised  the  work  throughout.  The  revision  is  virtually  a  new  and 
-enlarged  edition.  This  translation  from  the  third  French  edition  is  made 
by  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College.  Dr.  Dwight  gives  us  a  pref- 
ace and  additional  notes.  Dr.  Godet  is  wpU-known  as  a  Doctor  in  The- 
ology and  professor  in  the  faculty  in  the  Independent  church  of  Neu- 
•chatel.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  commentary  have  been 
familiar  to  students  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Ten  years  ago  a  second 
•edition  was  published ;  the  third  is  now  before  the  public.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, one  of  the  best  commentanes  on  this  marvellous  and  matchless  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testamen  t.  The  author's  scholarship  and  character  alike 
fit  him  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  the  divine  John.  In  this  work  the 
critical  faculty  and  the  spiritual  apprehension  delightfully  blend.  Few 
men  may  hope  to  sound  the  depths  or  scale  the  heights  of  this  evangel- 
ist's thoughts.  For  this  work  Godet  is  admirably  fitted.  The  volume 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages  and  has  made  the  name  of 
Godet  lovingly  known  to  Biblical  scholars  throughout  the  world.  The 
volume  is  8vo,  cloth. — St,  PauCs  Epistles  in  Modem  English^  by  Fer- 
rar  Fenton,  of  Battey,  Yorkshire,  DeWitt  C.  Lent,  30  Park  Place,  New 
York,  is  a  unique  little  volume.  It  is  an  effort  to  present  the  words  of 
the  great  apostle,  as  the  author  sfates,  in  "the  diction  of  our  daily  life." 
This  idea  has  been  to  a  great  extent  successfully  realized.  There  are 
expressions  which  startle,  and  some  which  cause  regret,  but  students  of 
the  original  will  find  that  the  author  has  with  unusual  skill  reproduced 
the  essential  ideas  of  the  apostle's  language.  In  one  sense  we  cannot 
have  too  many  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  A  translation  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  commentary.  Each  version  presents  the  thought  in  a  new 
light.  As  many  mirrors  by  multiplied  reflections  may  show  the  entire 
person,  so  many  translations  help  in  presenting  the  original  in  its  en- 
tirety. We  might  have  forgiven  the  author  for  some  lack  of  literalness 
had  he  omitted  the  word  **  bullied."  However,  the  use  of  such  homely 
words  was  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view,  "  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  see  the  doctrines  of  Divine  Revelation  presented  in 
the  same  language  as  their  assailants  use — the  spoken  tongue  of  his  daily 
life."  He  has  made  these  old  writings  instinct  with  modem  life ;  he  has 
greatly  aided  the  ordinary  reader  in  understanding  the  great  apostle. 
He  makes  the  apostle's  words  more' real,  more  vital,  more  natural  and 
personal  than  we  have  ever  seen  them  before ;  and  the  "  matchless 
Paul "  thus  awakens  sympathetic  feelings  toward  himself  and  his  work 
in  the  heart  of  every  earnest  reader.  We  have  examined  the  book  with 
interest  and  profit,  and  we  welcome  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  simplifi- 
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cation  of  the  apostle's  thought,  and  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  the 
reader's  interest  and  knowledge. 

R.  S.  MacArthur. 

III.   HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Part  II.  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Polycarf.  Revised 
Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Dissertations,  and  Translations.  By 
J.  B.  LiGHTFOOT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Three 
▼olames,  London:   Macmillan,  &  Co.,  1885. 

One  covets  the  centuries  of  Methuselah  as  he  looks  through  three 
huge  octavo  volumes,  of  1900  pages,  treating  in  an  exhaustive  way  all 
questions  relating  to  seven  letters  of  Ignatius,  and  one  of  Polycarp.  The 
letters  translated  cover  less  than  fifty  pages.  But  the  learned  editor 
needs  1850  pages  for  his  elaborate  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
disputed  letters,  and  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  eight  forged  letters, 
and  of  the  long  and  tangled  controversy  growing  out  of  the  Ignatian 
literature. 

Such  a  work  by  the  first  scholar  of  the  English  Church,  creates  an 
epoch  in  ecclesiastical  history,  for  it  throws  new  light  on  the  darkest 
period  in  the  eighteen  centuries  since  the  church  was  founded.  The 
century  between  the  death  of  Paul  and  the  labors  of  Irenseus  and 
Tertullian,  is  less  known  than  any  period  of  equal  length  in  the  so-called 
Dark  Ages.  The  few  fragments  that  have  come  down  from  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  the  faint  side-light  thrown  by  Roman  history,  as  it  meets 
the  antagonistic  forces  of  Christian  society,  and  the  sarcastic  attacks  of 
Lucian  and  Celsus  on  the  disciples,  and  dogmas  of  the  new  faith,  are  our 
only  guide  through  this  long  labyrinth.  The  church  of  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian  is  widely  different  from  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
structure,  and  spirit,  and  aims.  How  the  radical  changes  occurred,  and 
to  what  influences  of  leadership  or  environment  they  were  due,  is 
abundantly  obscure. 

No  living  scholar  is  more  competent  to  deal  with  this  period  than 
Bishop  Lightfoot.  It  has  been  a  study  for  a  life-time.  His  learning  is 
broad  and  accurate :  his  insight  quick  and  penetrating :  his  candor 
transparent  and  his  judgment  shrewed  and  well  poised.  He  has  won 
the  cordial  approval  of  critics  of  all  schools,  by  his  commentaries  on 
Galatians  and  Colossians  and  Philippians,  which  are  models  of  exegeti- 
cal  learning  and  tact.  His  excursus  on  the  rise  of  Episcopacy,  annexed 
to  the  volume  on  Philippians,  is  a  masterpiece  of  learning  and  fairness. 
His  edition  of  Clement,  with  the  Appendix  added  after  Bryennios  had 
published  his  famous  manuscript,  and  his  articles  in  reply  to  Sufier^ 
natural  Religion  proved  him  to  be  equally  at  home  in  the  post-apos- 
tolic age. 

It  was  a  signal  misfortune  to  the  interests  of  sound  learning  that 
such  a  man  was  elevated  to  the  the  Episcopal  bench.  Any  one  who  has 
read  the  charming  life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  will  understand  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  church  duties  on  the  time  of  an  English  prelate,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  finding  leisure  for  scholarly  pursuits.  It  is 
pitiful  to  read  Dr.  Chalmers's  sighs  over  the  waste  of  time  involved  in 
compubory  attendance  in  the  City  Council  of  Glasgow,  where  such  grave 
questions  were,  discussed,  as  whether  a  gutter  should  be  closed  or  left 
open,  or  whether  the  inmates  of  a  hospital  should  be  fed  on  ox-head 
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broth,  or  pork  broth.  But  it  is  more  pitiful  to  read  of  a  scholar  whose 
large  attainments  put  him  under  obligation  to  the  Christian  world,  but 
who  finds  kis  days  and  nights  consumed  in  reading  and  answering  letters 
full  of  petty  complaints  from  parishioners  against  clerical  oppressions  or 
neglects,  and  from  the  clergy  against  the  heresies  or  irregularities  of 
their  associaties.  Bishop  Lightfoot  says  sadly.  *'  For  weeks  and  some- 
times for  months  together,  I  have  not  found  time  to  write  a  single  line." 

This  work  would  have  appeared  much  earlier  if  he  had  remained  in 
the  Professor's  chair  at  Cambridge,  where  duty  and  inclination  kept 
him  busy  in  the  field  of  labor  chosen  in  early  life.  But  we  must  be 
grateful  that  it  is  completed,  amid  the  innumerable  hindrances  of  an 
Episcopal  office,  and  by  its  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  treatment 
settles  the  Ignatian  controversy  which  has  divjded  Christian  scholars  for 
over  two  centuries.  It  is  settled  not  by  an  ipse  dixU^  or  by  mere  weight 
of  authority,  but  by  giving  to  every  enquirer  the  evidence  for  forming 
an  intelligent  judgment.  This  is  the  chief  merit  of  these  huge  volumes. 
They  contain  all  the  Ignatian  letters,  the  genuine  and  the  forged,  in 
Greek  and  Latin  and  Syriac  and  English,  in  the  shorter  and  longer 
recensions;  all  allusions  to  them  in  the  Fathers  and  all  other  documents 
of  whatever  kind,  which  throw  light  on  them  and  the  period  to  which 
they  belong.  Notes  of  great  value,  exegetical,  historical  and  critical, 
accompany  the  texts  of  the  letters,  and  the  Introductions  and  disserta- 
tions by  the  Elditor  discuss  every  question  at  issue  with  mastery  and  fair- 
ness alike  rare  and  conclusive.  His  decisions  seldom  indicate  any  bias 
derived  from  personal  prejudices  and  the  environment  of  church  life. 
The  controversy  may  be  regarded  as  practically  settled  in  favor  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  seven  episUes  in  the  shorter  recension. 

A  brief  allusion  to  the  controversy,  and  to  its  changing  fortunes 
through  two  centuries  may  be  of  interest.  There  are  in  all  fifteen 
epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Ignatius.  Three  of  these,  one  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  two  to  the  Apostle  John,  are  found  only  in  a  Latin  text  and 
are  evidently  clumsy  forgeries  of  the  Mediaeval  period.  Seven  to  the 
Ephesians,  to  the  Magnesians,  to  the  Trallians,  to  the  Romans,  to  the 
Pniladelphians,  to  the  Smymeans,  and  to  Polycarp,  and  found  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  were  cited  by  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century. 
Five  others,  to  the  Tassians,  to  the  Antiochians,  to  the  Philippians,  to 
Hero,  to  Mary,  (not  the  Virgin),  and  found  also  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  so  is  a  reply  from  this  same  Mary  to  Ignatius.  These 
twelve  letters  of  Ignatius,  with  the  letter  of  Mary,  were  current  in  the 
century  before  the  Reformation,  and  were  generally  held  to  be  genuine. 
The  critical  spirit  born  of  the  Reformation  found  a  good  field  for  ex- 
ercise in  the  Ignatian  letters.  Calvin,  Daille,  Milton,  and  many  other 
scholars,  pronounced  them  all  to  be  forgeries,  and  unworthy  of  any 
credit.  Voss  in  Germany,  and  Ussher  and  Pearson  in  England,  with 
great  learning  and  critical  skill,  vindicated  the  genuineness  of  the  seven, 
cited  by  Eusebius,  though  Ussher  added  the  letter  to  Polycarp  to  the 
spurious  list. 

A  new  perplexity  was  added  to  the  discussion  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  seven  Epistles,  held  to  be  genuine,  were  found  in  two  forms,  one 
much  longer  than  the  other,  and  both  these  forms  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Forty  years  ago,  a  new  perplexity  was  added  to  the  problem.  Arch- 
deacon Tattam,  of  England,  in  visiting  Egypt,  obtained  for  the  English 
Government  a  large  number  of  ancient  Syrian  manuscripts,  found  in  a 
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monastery  in  the  desert  of  Nitria.  Among  these  manuscripts  were  two 
which  contained  three  Epistles,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Romans,  and  to 
Polycarp,  and  one  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  alone.  These  Epistles  were 
in  a  much  shorter  form  than  had  been  previously  known  as  the  shorter 
form  of  the  seven.  Dr.  Cureton,  who  had  charge  of  the  Syriac  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  deposited, 
published  a  volume  in  1S45,  giving  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Uiree  epis- 
tles, and  maintaining  that  these,  in  their  briefest  form,  are  the  only 
genuine  Ignatian  documents.  Many  eminent  scholars,  and  among  them 
Professor  Lightfoot  accepted  his  conclusions.  But  in  1873  Zahn,  in  Ger- 
many, published  a  monograph  on  Ignatius,  in  which  he  criticised  sharp- 
ly the  arguments  of  Cureton,  and  showed  that  there  had  been  a  Syriac 
Tersion  of  the  seven  letters,  of  which  he  claimed  that  the  three  are  an 
abridgment.  The  tendency  of  opinion  has  since  been  steadily  towards 
his  view,  and  these  important  volumes  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  may  be  re- 
garded as  closing  the  controversy.  If  any  of  the  letters  have  come  from 
Ignatius,  the  seven  must  be  accepted  as  genuine,  in  what  is  called  the 
shorter  recension.  A  forger,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  added  the 
five  spurious  letters,  and  inserted  numerous  passages  in  the 
ffenuine  letters.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  chapters  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot  is  that  in  which  he  masses  the  internal  proof  that  the  forged 
epistles  and  the  forged  interpretations  are  by  the  same  hand. 

The  Christian  world,  therefore,  is  under  great  obligation  to  Bishop 
Lightfoot  for  the  final  word  in  this  long  and  perplexing  controversy. 
The  three  volumes  will  be  a  permanent  monument  to  his  learning  and 
skill  in  argument.  But  one  cannot  repress  grave  doubts  if  the  labor  has 
been  wisely  bestowed.  Charles  James  For  thought  seriously  at  one 
time  of  retiring  from  public  life  in  Englana  to  devote  himself  to  the 
editing  of  a  few  classical  authors.  A  comical  tradition  is  current  in  Ger- 
many of  an  eminent  scholar,  who  regretted  at  death  that  he  had  not 
confined  his  researches  to  the  dative  case.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  German 
Professor  might  have  fared  hardly  in  the  final  judgment  for  the  murder 
of  valuable  time,  if  their  wishes  had  been  realized.  If  Bishop  Lightfoot 
had  not  been  absorbed  for  many  years  in  Ignatian  studies,  the  world 
would  have  been  enriched  with  many  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament 
epistles.  We  sigh  over  the  loss  from  the  diversion.  The  game  seems 
to  us  hardly  worth  the  powder.  The  world  would  have  been  little 
poorer  if  the  whole  Ignatian  literature,  genuine  and  forged,  had 
perished  with  the  Alexandrian  library  under  the  torch  of  Amson,  or  in 
the  sacking  of  European  monasteries  by  Gothic  invaders.  The  only 
light  of  value  shed  on  Christian  history  is  in  the  early  growth  of  the 
episcopacy  in  Asia  Minor.  Ignatius  magnifies  his  office  as  a  bishop, 
and  insists  on  obedience  to  the  bishop  as  an  essential  Christian  duty. 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no  idea  of  diocesan  episcopacy.  The 
supremacy  of  the  bishop  was  confined  to  a  single  church,  and  the  su- 
premacy seemed  unknown  at  Rome  and  Philippi,  or  beyond  the  limits 
of  Asia  Minor.  Aside  from  the  question  of  church  polity,  Ignatius 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  Christian  dogma  or  history.  The  epistle 
of  Jude  is  held  to  be  of  small  value  in  the  New  Testament  canon,  but 
we  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  whole  Ignatian  literature.  We  turn 
from  these  magnificent  volumes  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  with  a  half-sigh 
that  thirty  years  of  exhaustive  study  had  not  been  given  to  the  apostolic 
instead  of  the  post-apostolic  age.  Hem  an  Lincoln. 
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Getchichte  der  Wiedertiinfer  in  der  Schweix  rar  Reformationsseit. 

Von  Richard  Nitsche.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis :  Carl  and 
Nicholans  Benziger,  1885. 

The  Anabaptists  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  are  in  these  later  days 
receiving  much  fairer  treatment  than  they  received  in  their  own  time, 
or  for  the  most  part  during  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
"bright  and  blissful "  era.  The  author  of  this  History  of  the  Anabap- 
tists  of  Switzerland  has  not  given  us  a  work  as  free  from  prejudice  as  Egli, 
in  his  Ziiricher  Wiedertdufer  zur  Refofmationszeit^  but  it  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  such  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  earlier  period, 
and  have  long  been  regarded  as  standard  authorities.  The  great  lack 
in  the  work  is  a  thorough  and  just  critique.  The  materials,  gathered 
by  Egli  and  Strickler  in  recent  years  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  Hubmeier  recanted.  Under  what  circumstances  was  a  recan- 
tation secured  from  him  ?  Is  there  any  testimony  bearing  on  this  point  ? 
Hatzer  was  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  adultery.  Was  the  charge 
true  ?  The  author  is  content  to  repeat  the  statements  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  As  Keller  has  shown,  however,  there  is  need  of  a  wider 
investigation,  and  a  more  careful  critique.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author  of  the  present  work  has  not  made  this  wider  investigation,  nor 
more  critically  studied  the  facts. 

He  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  he  sketches  the  his- 
tory of  the  radical  party  in  Ziiricn  until  the  introduction  of  Anabaptism, 
or  from  1522  to  1925.  In  a  second  part  he  treats  of  the  spread  of  Ana- 
baptism  until  the  Assembly  at  Ziirich  in  August,  1527.  In  the  closing 
part  he  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Anabaptists  until  1532,  when  prac- 
tically the  movement  had  proved  a  failure. 

H.  S.  BURRAGE. 

Melchior  Hofmann,  Ein  Prophet  der  Wiedertanfer.     Von    Friedrich 
Otto  Zur  Linden.     Lie.  Theol.     Haarlem  :  De  Erven  F.  Bohn,  1885. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  new  Anabaptist  literature.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  of  works  which  place  the  Anabaptist  movement  of 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  for  the  most  part  appeared.  While  the  author  has  en- 
deavored to  present  faithfully  the  facts  concerning  Hofmann's  life,  to- 
gether with  the  leading  doctrinal  views  of  the  Anabaptists  in  general,  he 
has  done  this  manifestly  in  the  interests  of  historical  truth,  and  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  better  understanding  of  the  great  questions  which 
at  present  are  in  discussion  between  the  advocates  of  a  State  Church  and 
separatists  of  every  name. 

Hofmann  is  presented  as  a  well-meaning  man,  of  deep  religious  feel- 
ings, who  naturally  under  the  sway  of  an  impulsive  nature,  and  unre- 
strained by  sound  convictions  formed  under  scholastic  influences,  was  led 
to  adopt  some  peculiar  views,  and  to  advocate  them  with  the  intense 
energy  of  a  man  born  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  He  was  a  lay  preacher  and 
the  author  regards  Hofmann's  career  as  worthy  of  study  on  the  part  of 
those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  regeneration  of  the  church  is  to  come 
through  lay-evangelization. 

The  author  first  considers  the  characteristics  of  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment before  Hofmann's  appearance.     There  was  an  early  opposition  to 
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Luther's  views  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  inherited  the  views  of  the 
mystics  and  also  of  the  Bohemian  separatists,  all  of  whom  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  Luther's  half  finished  work.  They  were  opposed  to  infant 
baptism,  and  so  were  ready  for  the  next  step,  Anabaptism.  The  Swiss 
raaicals  had  no  connection  with  those  in  Germany.  They  early  adopted 
the  view  that  a  pure  church  could  not  be  realized  in  connection  with  the 
State,  and  so  set  up  a  separatist  church.  Persecution  at  length  assailed 
them,  and  its  heavy  hand  soon  drove  them  from  that  freedom-loving 
land.  Not  only  in  Switzerland  but  also  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Tyrol, 
Austria,  and  Moravia  the  civil  magistrates  proceeded  against  the  Ana- 
baptist with  unrelenting  hatred,  and  on  the  martyr- roll  of  that  period 
appear  the  names  of  noble  men  and  women  whose  sufferings  were  re- 
hearsed in  song  and  whose  history  is  recorded  by  faithful  chroniclers. 

Melchior  Hofmann,  whose  life  the  author  sketches,  was  born  in 
Schwabia,  in  the  free  imperial  city  of  Hall,  probably  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  15th  century.  His  parents  were  able  to  give  him  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  school  education,  and  he  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  furrier. 
The  Reformation  early  found  friends  in  Hall,  Luther's  representatives 
were  received  with  sympathy,  and  in  1522  Brenz,  who  in  Heidelburg 
had  taken  a  stand  for  the  Lutheran  party,  was  chosen  pastor.  Hof^ 
mann  was  one  of  those  who  welcomed  the  new  doctrines,  and  with  all 
the  glow  of  an  ardent  nature  he  labored  to  advance  the  new  movement 
tiis  fiery  zeal  often  led  him  into  conflict  with  the  regular  preachers, 
and  he  naturally  embraced  some  eccentric  views ;  but  his  spirit  was 
good,  and  he  earnestly  endeavored  to  plant  himself  on  the  word  of  God. 

Business  interests  led  him  ere  long  to  Livonia,  one  of  the  three  Baltic 
Provinces  of  Russia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Germans. 
Here  he  seems  to  have  entered  upon  active  work  as  a  lay  teacher  of  the 
new  faith.  There  was  a  lack  of  Lutheran  preachers,  and  gifted  laymen 
took  their  place.  Hofmann  soon  met  with  opposition.  In  Wolmar  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Having  been  banished  from  the  place  he 
made  his  way  to  Dorpat  in  the  autumn  of  1524,  directed  as  he  believed 
by  a  divine  call.  The  council,  however,  declined  to  allow  him  to  preach 
without  an  endorsement  from  approved  theologians,  so  he  went  to  Riga, 
where  he  obtained  a  certificate  from  two  of  the  most  influential  Livonian 
biblical  scholars,  Knopen  and  Tegetmeier.  But  this  was  not  satisfac- 
tory ;  he  must  have  credentials  from  Luther  himself  Accordingly  he 
set  out  for  Wittenberg.  He  reached  Wittenberg  in  the  middle  of  June, 
and  having  obtained  from  Luther  the  testimonial  he  sought,  he  returned 
to  Dorpat  with  it,  and  a  pastoral  letter  addressed  by  Luther  to  the 
Livonians.  Notwithstanding  these  credentials,  however,  Hofmann  soon 
found  himself  in  conflict  with  the  regular  pastors  on  account  of  his  views 
concerning  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  They  were  not,  however, 
peculiar.  Luther  himself  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  world 
would  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  if  Hofmann  had  not  obtained  his  views 
firom  the  great  reformer  he  doubtless  was  aware  of  Luther's  position.  To 
Hofmann  it  looked  as  though  the  preachers  with  whom  he  was  in  con- 
flict were  endeavoring  to  quench  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  he  would 
not  yield,  no,  not  for  an  hour. 

At  length  the  opposition  was  so  great,  that  Hofmann  was  obliged  to 
leave  Dorpat.  We  next  find  him  in  Reval.  Reports  from  the  Lutheran 
pastors  in  Dorpat,  followed  him,  and  Hofmann  soon  learned  that  in  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Livonia  there  was  no  longer  room  for  him.     But 
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as  he  did  not  regard  the  Livonia  EvangelicalChurch  as  identical  with  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  general,  he  did  not  at  this  time  break  with  those 
with  whom  his  fortunes  had  thus  fax  been  united. 

Hofmann  now  set  his  face  toward  Sweden.  It  is  thought  that  he 
arrived  in  Stockholm  in  the  beginning  of  1526.  Here  he  found  a  field 
of  labor  among  the  German  residents  in  the  city,  who  made  him  their 
preacher.  While  in  Stockholm,  Hofmann  published  two  works,  one 
addressed  to  the  Livonians,  warning  them  against  false  doctrine,  and  one 
an  interpretation  of  the  12U1  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  In  the  latter 
he  maintains  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Theology,  justi- 
fication of  faith,  and  absolute  predestination.  At  the  same  time  his 
views  concerning  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world  appear.  The 
*^  great  Tribulation  "  was  at  hand.  The  time  designated  by  Hofmann  was 
the  year  1533,  for  which  he  believed  he  had  grounds  in  the  Scriptures. 

Leaving  Stockholm,  Hofmann  made  his  way  to  Lubec,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1527,  here  he  must  have  presented  his  views  with  characteristic 
energy,  for  fierce  opposition  was  soon  awakened,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  place.  He  then  proceeded  into  Holstein,  in  Denmark. 
Here  full  religious  freedom  had  been  decreed,  and  Hofmann  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  this  edict.  He  had  no  official  station,  but  preached  the 
word  as  opportunity  offered. 

While  in  Holstein,  Hofmann  made  a  second  journey  to  Wittenberg, 
stopping  also  at  Magdeburg  to  visit  Amsdorf,  with  whom,  concerning 
his  eschatological  views,  he  had  already  been  in  correspondence.  Lu- 
ther had  not  as  yet  openly  identified  himself  with  Hofmann*s  Livonian 
enemies,  and  Hofmann  seems  to  have  anticipated  a  favorable  reception. 
He  informed  Amsdorf  of  his  intended  visit,  and  the  latter  wrote  to 
Luther  asking  how  he  should  receive  him.  Luther  suggested  an  un- 
friendly reception,  and  Amsdorf  heeded  the  suggestion.  As  Hofmann 
had  freely  mingled  with  his  people,  after  his  departure  Amsdorf  pub- 
lished a  tract  against  Hofmann  entitled  "  An  exhortation  to  the  people  of 
Magdeburg  to  keep  clear  of  false  prophets."  Hofmann's  reception  in 
Wittenburg  was  not  more  friendly  than  at  Magdeburg.  He  obtained  no 
further  credentials.  On  his  return  to  Magdeburg,  he  may  have  been 
detained  awhile  in  prison. 

Returning  at  length  to  Denmark,  he  made  his  way  to  Kiel,  where  he 
received  from  the  King,  Frederick  I,  an  official  position,  not  as  a  regu- 
lar pastor,  or  as  court  preacher,  but  as  a  missionary.  Hostile  influence 
followed  him.  In  a  letter  written  March  14,  1528.  Luther  said  Hof- 
mann left  Wittenburg  in  anger,  because  the  Wittenburg  theologians 
would  not  favor  his  views.  To  the  office  of  teacher  he  was  neither  fitted 
nor  called.  In  May  Amsdorf  came  to  Hamburg,  and  renewed  his 
conflict  with  Hofmann  by  publishing  a  tract  entitled  *'  Meichoir  Hof- 
mann a  false  prophet ;  and  his  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  world  false 
and  against  God,  addressed  to  the  believers  in  Kiel  and  all  Holstein. " 

Chiefly  on  account  of  his  views  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  though 
he  claimed  that  in  Luther's  earlier  teaching  the  Supper  is  regarded  as  a 
memorial  service,  Hofmann,  after  his  year  of  active  labor,  was  banished 
from  Holstein. 

With  Carlstadt,  Hofmann  now  made  his  way  into  East  Friesland. 
It  was  early  in  1520.  A  little  later  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Zwinglian  party  in  that  city.  Here  also  he 
entered  into  close  relations  with  Schwenkfeld,  who,  without  having  been 
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Tcbaptized,  was  interested  in  the  Anabaptists,  and  was  on  good  terms 
with  them.  Here  Hofmann  published  several  works  presenting  his  es- 
chatological  views,  and  also  a  commentary  on  Revelation.  At  length  it 
was  apparent  that  Hofmann  had  united  his  fortunes  with  the  Anabap- 
tists. In  April,  1530,  he  requested  the  Council  to  allow  the  Anabaptists 
to  have  one  of  the  city  churches  for  their  use.  Previous  to  his  arrival 
in  Stimsburg,  he  had  not  been  associated  with  the  Anabaptists, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  his  earlier  writings.  Beciom- 
ing  now  acauainted  with  them,  he  recognized  their  earnest  piety,  and 
sympathized  with  them  in  their  oppressed  condition.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  him,  however,  brought  up  in  so  different  a  school,  to  join  them 
ibrnudly.  His  views  on  many  points  differed  from  those  of  prominent 
Anabaptists.  These  underwent  some  modification,  and,  subsequently, 
Hofmann  approached  the  mystical  system  of  Denk. 

On  account  of  his  effort  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  Anabaptists,  by 
which  he  declared  his  change  of  views,  Hofmann  was  compelled  to 
leave  Strasburg.  He  returned  to  East  Friesland  as  early  as  May,  1530. 
Whether  he  had  received  rebaptism  before  leaving  Strasburg  is  uncer- 
tain; probably  he  had.  In  the  summer  of  1530  we  find  him  the  ac- 
cepted teacher  of  the  separatists  in  Emden.  Here  he  had  the  field  to 
himself,  and  soon  about  three  hundred  persons  received  rebaptism  at 
his  hands,  doubtless  by  sprinkling,  as  baptism  was  thus  generally  admin- 
istered at  that  time.  Opposition  at  length  arose,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Emden,  probably  in  October. 

Believing  that  the  days  were  few,  Hofmann  now  turned  to  other 
fields.  Wherever  he  went  men  recognized  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  his 
earnestness  gave  success  to  his  message.  He  seems  to  have  visited 
Strasburg  again,  though  ittcognito.  We  next  find  him  in  Holland. 
Jan  Trijpmaker,  who  had  been  with  Hofmann  in  East  Friesland,  had 
made  his  way  to  Amsterdam  at  the  close  of  1530.  He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  Anabaptism  into  Holland.  Hofmann  followed  him  in  the 
course  of  1531.  Hewas  not  so  prudent  as  Trijpmaker,  and  his  teaching 
soon  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  magistrate.  In  conse- 
quence he  was  obliged  to  close  his  labors  and  leave  the  country.  Trijp- 
maker was  arrested  in  November,  and  was  sent  to  the  Hague,  where, 
with  eight  others,  he  was  beheaded,  Dec.  5. 

That  same  December  Hofmann  was  again  in  Strasburg.  Subse- 
quently he  visited  the  Netherlands.  In  1532  he  was  in  West  Friesland. 
About  this  time  he  published  a  commentary  on  Romans.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1533  he  returned  to  Strasburg,  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  he  now 
called  it,  where  he  expected  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  his  prophesies  con- 
cerning the  end  of  the  world.  He  avoided  public  ministrations,  how- 
ever, and  for  two  months  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  presence  in  Stras- 
burg. His  enthusiasm  increased  from  day  to  day  as  the  appointed  time 
for  the  consummation  drew  near.  Finally,  as  the  magistrates  took  no 
notice  of  him,  he  determined  to  take  notice  of  them.  He  was  soon  ar- 
rested. Throwing  his  hat  from  his  head  and  cutting  his  stockings  from 
his  feet,  he  raised  his  finger  toward  heaven,  and  swore  by  the  living 
God  that  he  would  eat  only  bread  and  drink  only  water,  until  he  could 
point  to  him  that  sent  him.     Then  he  went  composedly  to  prison. 

Two  hearings  were  held,  the  second  May  29,  1533.  Hofmann  did 
not  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  but  a  witness  for  God,  an  apostolic  teacher. 
He  counted  it  an  honor  that  he  was  permitted  not  only  to  believe  in 
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Christ,  but  to  suffer  for  his  sake.  May  4,  1534,  he  asked  that  he  might 
be  placed  in  a  dungeon  where  he  could  see  neither  sun  nor  moon  till 
God  should  have  pity  on  him  and  bring  on  the  crisis.  The  year  1534 
came  to  an  end  without  the  revelation  he  had  expected.  Early  in  1535 
he  claimed  to  have  tokens  of  the  near  approach  of  the  catastrophe.  He 
seems  to  have  received  the  severer  penalties  he  sought.  In  the  spring  of 
1536  he  complained  of  hard  treatment.  He  spoke  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  asked  to  be  removed  to  another  cell.  But  even  harsher  punishment 
seems  to  have  been  meted  out  to  him.  He  was  now  cut  off  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  his  friends,  and  was  not  even  allowed  paper  on  which  to 
write.  His  health  seems  at  length  to  have  been  injured,  and  early  in 
1539,  on  account  of  illness,  he  was  allowed  better  quarters.  About  this 
time  two  renegade  Anabaptists  were  brought  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  retract.  It  was  soon  reported  that  Hofmann  had  re- 
canted, and  many  of  his  followers  in  the  city  would  no  longer  recognize 
him  as  a  brother,  much  less  their  leader.  But  when  the  report  was 
made  known  to  Hofmann  he  promptly  denied  it. 

He  was  next  visited  by  the  four  city  pastors.  They  found  him  broken 
in  health  by  his  long  and  severe  imprisonment,  and  not  so  strong  in  his 
doctrinal  views  as  hitherto.  But  they  could  not  tell  how  it  was  with  him 
inwardly.  He  evidently  declined  to  open  his  heart  to  them.  Not  much 
has  come  down  to  us  concerning  Hofmann's  imprisonment  in  1541  and 
1^42.  At  the  close  of  1542  he  seems  to  have  been  strong  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  time  for  his  release  was  at  hand.  But  his  enemies  were 
determined  that  he  should  not  secure  his  release  by  any  act  of  theirs. 
He  was  put  into  a  dungeon,  the  door  of  which  could  be  unlocked  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  council.  His  food  was  let  down  to 
him  in  a  basket  through  the  roof  of  the  dungeon.  April  16  he  begged 
the  council  to  allow  him  to  breathe  once  more  the  fresh  air.  In  the  au- 
tumn he  was  so  ill  that  he  was  unable  to  take  food,  and  he  was  removed 
to  other  quarters.  One  of  his  last  requests  was  for  a  Bible.  The  end 
came,  we  know  not  when,  but  Hofmann  was  not  living  at  the  end  of 
1543,  and  another  name  was  added  to  the  roll  of  Anabaptist  martyrs. 

Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  Hofmann  retracted  his  Anabaptist 
views  before  his  death.  But  the  author  discusses  the  matter  fully,  and 
shows  that  no  such  retraction  could  have  been  made.  The  records  are 
silent,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  concerning  his  imprisonment 
which  even  hints  at  such  a  retraction. 

In  conclusion  the  author  says  that  what  there  was  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  original  in  Hofmann's  teaching  was  untenable,  and  what  in  it 
was  tenable  was  not  original.  Hofmann  was  not  a  trained  theologian, 
but  results  in  the  province  of  religion  are  not  brought  about  by  strong 
scientific  deductions.  Notwithstanding  his  lack  of  training  and  dog- 
matic insight,  Hofmann  exerted  a  great  influence,  and  the  movement  in 
which  he  was  engaged  has  affected  the  religious  life  of  England  and 
America,  and  returned  to  bless  the  churches  of  Germany. 

Many  of  the  Anabaptists  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  were  free 
from  the  vagaries  of  Hofmann  and  some  others  who  were  prominent  in 
the  Anabaptist  movement ;  and  this  testimony  of  our  author,  therefore, 
is  all  the  more  significant.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  time  has  at 
length  come  when,  on  the  part  of  German  historical  students,  the  work 
which  the  Anabaptists  performed  can  be  truthfully  told,  and  their  ser- 
vices to  Christianity  fittingly  recognized.  H.  S.  BURRAGE. 
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A  Narrative  of  Events  Connected  with  the  Publication  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times.  With  an  Introduction  and  Supplement  extending  to  the 
Present  time.  By  Wiluam  Palmer,  Author  of  Origines  Liturgicae, 
etc.  pp.  293.     Rivington,  London. 

John  Henry  Newman's  Apologia  pro  sua  vita  will  always  remain  a 
kind  of  classic  for  those  who  seek  to  understand  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment of  1833.  But  Newman's  remarkable  book  was  written  by  a  Ro- 
manist and  by  the  leading  actor  in  the  movement.  It  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  Newman's  personality  and  not  less  difficult  to  understand 
a  complex  movement  in  the  peculiar  light  wherein  Newman  sets  forth 
Anglican  Church  history  from  1833  to  1845.  The  Apologia  should 
therefore  be  supplemented  by  accounts  from  other  sources.  Broad 
church  views  of  what  Palmer  calls  the  Third  Oxford  movement,  (count- 
ing that  of  Wiclif  the  first  and  that  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  the 
second)  are  indicated  incidentally  in  the  lives  of  distinguished  leaders 
of  that  school.  Froude's  articles  reprinted  from  Good  Words  in  the 
Fourth  volume  of  his  Short  Studies  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The 
rambling  gossip,  unorganized  fragments,  incidents  and  anecdotes 
of  Mozley  are  vexatious.  Libraries  of  such  books  would  not  make  his- 
tory. The  two  volumes  of  Mozley's  Reminiscences  recall  what  Shaks- 
peare  in  the  **  Merchant  of  Venice  "  makes  Bassaniosay  of  Gratiano's  rea- 
sons. *'  They  are  two  grains  of  wheat  in  two  bushels  of  chaff;  you  shall 
seek  all  day  e'er  you  find  them ;  and  when  you  have  them  they  are  not 
worth  the  search."  We  may  hope  that  the  promised  life  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
(who  became  the  leader  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  after  New- 
man's defection)  by  Dr.  Liddon,  will  furnish  trustworthy  materials  for 
permanent  history.  Mean^Arhile  the  work  whose  title  is  named  above  is 
a  dignified  but  prejudiced  representation  of  one  of  the  leading  actors  in 
the  movement. 

The  author  is  above  all  things  a  High  Churchman  with  characteristic 
contempt  for  the  evangelicals,  excessive  horror  of  rationalistic  Broad 
churchmen  and,  if  possible,  even  greater  fear  not  of  Roman  doctrine 
or  customs  but  of  the  Roman  Church. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  book  apart  from  its  intrinsic  value. 
The  Narrative  of  Events  was  originally  published  in  1843  chiefly  as  a 
justification  of  the  Anglo- Catholic  movement  and  as  a  protest  against 
the  Romanizing  tendency  then  apparent  and  which  in  1845  carried 
Newman  into  the  Roman  Church.  Its  circulation  in  England  was  phe- 
nomenal and  it  was  said  that  (00,000  copies  were  sold  in  America, 
though  this  seems  increditable.  With  the  passage  of  years  the  work 
became  almost  unknown.  Its  reprint  had  been  called  for  through  an 
article  on  the  Oxford  Movement  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  May, 
1883.  The  Introduction  and  Supplement  of  the  New  Edition  comprise 
about  one  half  the  present  volume  and  furnish  an  apportunity  for  much 
greater  freedom  in  the  discussion  of  the  movement  and  its  leading 
actors  than  the  circumstances  attending  the  original  publication  allowed. 
The  author's  contribution  to  history  is  of  much  greater  value  than  his 
dogmatic  opinions.  Benjamin  O.  True. 


Missions.     Twelve  Lectures.       By  Augustus  C.  Thompson, 
D.D.     i2ino.     pp.  576.     New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Before  their  publication  these  lectures  were  delivered  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  to  the  Theological  Department  of  Boston 
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University.  The  first  lecture  gives  a  general  account  of  the  Moravians 
and  the  second  of  Zinzendorf.  Then  follow  popular  accounts  of  the 
missions  to  the  West  Indies,  South  and  Central  America,  Greenland, 
Labrador,  the  North  American  Indians,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
Thibet.  The  subject  is  one  of  thrilling  interest  and  the  story  is  told 
in  a  pleasing  way.  Whoever  reads  the  book  will  learn  something  that 
he  has  not  known  before,  and,  what  is  more  important,  every  reader 
ought  to  be  made  better  by  the  perusal. 

In  these  days  of  numerous  and  great  foreign  missionary  societies  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  only  three  of  these  Protestant  societies 
carried  on  their  work  during  the  larger  part  of  the  last  century,  viz.: 
the  English  Propagation  Society,  whose  work  was  principally  among 
English  colonists,  the  Halle-Danish  Society,  and  the  Society  of  the 
Moravians. 

The  coincidence  of  significant  historical  dates  is  more  than  suggest- 
ive ;  it  is  providential.  A  little  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  four  of  the  brethren  journeyed  to  different 
lands  in  search  of  a  purer  type  of  Christianity  than  they  had  previously 
known.  They  returned  disappointed,  but  the  effort  revealed  their  ear- 
nestness, and  they  attempted  to  realize  their  ideal  in  their  native  land. 
On  the  year  of  their  return  Columbus  discovered  America  and  made 
possible  its  future  destiny.     In   1732,  the  year  in  which  George  Wash- 

ineton  was  born,  the  first  foreign  mission  of  the  Moravians  was  estab- 
ished  at  St.  Thomas,  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  This 
was  only  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  Herrnhut,  and  when  the  home 
church  numbered  only  six  hundred  persons.  During  the  next  four 
years  a  foreign  mission  was  started  ever>'  year  by  this  devoted  company, 
viz.:  among  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland,  the  North  American  Indians, 
the  natives  of  South  America,  and  the  Hottentots. 

Long  before  the  day  of  Judson,  Newell,  Rice,  and  Mills,  Leonard 
Dober  had  toiled  in  the  West  Indies,  Stach  and  Boenisch,  with  inde- 
scribable suffering,  had  built  up  New  Herrnhut  in  Greenland,  and  Da- 
vid Zeisberger,  whose  life  has  been  well  described  by  Bishop  de  Schwein- 
itz,  had  done  Apostolic  work  among  the  Indians  of  New  York,  Ohio, 
Michig^,  and  Canada. 

It  is  inspiring  to  know  that  this  heroic  as  well  as  historic  missionary 
spirit  still  abides  among  the  Moravians.  During  the  present  genera- 
tion, after  persistent  efforts,  two  mission  stations  have  been  planted 
among  the  Black  Mountains  of  Central  Asia,  one  in  1856,  the  second 
in  1865.  In  valleys  over  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surround- 
ed by  snow-covered  mountains  20,000  feet  in  height,  and  cut  off  by  a 
journey  of  thirteen  days  from  their  post-office  and  their  nearest  Euro- 
pean neighbor,  Moravian  missionaries  have  changed  desolation  into  a 
garden  of  beauty. 

Max  Miiller  says  of  one  of  these  missionaries  to  Central  Asia  that 
he  is  **  by  far  the  best  authority  on  the  language  of  Thibet."  How  rich 
is  a  church,  though  it  may  be  small  numerically,  which  continues  to 
hold  among  its  members  those  who  share  both  the  talent  and  the  devo- 
tion of  men  like  Comenius,  Zinzendorf,  James  Montgomery,  and  scores 
less  prominently  known. 

Certain  practical  characteristics  of  Moravian  missions  suggest  val- 
uable lessons.  Their  methods  of  securing  missionaries,  mission  fields, 
and  money  are  worthy  of  study.     No  one  is  ever  personally  and  directly 
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urged  to  become  a  foreign  missionary.  Christianity  is  so  universally 
recognized,  among  the  Moravians,  as  involving  personal  missionary 
obligations  that  only  volunteers,  called  of  God  and  their  own  conscien- 
ces, are  considered  suitable  candidates  for  foreign  missionary  work. 
Yet  the  Moravian  missions  never  are  in  want  of  men.  Mission  fields 
have  not  been  chosen  on  account  of  convenience,  accessibility,  or  the 
prospect  of  speedy  and  extensive  external  results,  but  primarily,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  destitution  and  need  of  degraded  men.  Indica- 
tions of  Providence,  placing  neglected  nations  as  a  burden  upon  Chris- 
tian hearts,  have  sent  men  who  *'  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
them  "  to  the  malarial  swamps  of  the  tropics,  to  the  frozen  coasts  of 
the  North,  and  to  the  loneliness  of  Central  Asia.  Finally,  such  men, 
going  with  such  a  spirit  to  such  places,  have  secured  such  notably  ex- 
cellent results  that  they  have  commended  their  work  to  the  generosity 
of  other  communions  than  their  own ;  so  that  the  large  annual  con- 
tributions of  the  Moravians  are  more  than  equalled  by  the  donations 
of  those  of  other  names.  Would  that  all  missionary  societies  might 
solve,  in  a  similar  way,  the  questions  of  men,  mission  fields,  and 
means. 

Benjamin  O.  True. 

Uspmnff,  Entwickelung  und  Schicksale  der  Taufgesinnten  oder 
Mennoniten  in  kurzen  Ziigen  iibersichtlich  dargestellt  von  A.  Brons. 
8vo.,  pp.  XX.,  447.     Norden  :  Soltau,  1884. 

When  we  opened  this  handsomely  printed  volume  and  read  the 
words,  ''To   my  dear    husband    Isaac  Brons,   senior-deacon    of    the 

Mennonite  Church  at  Emden these  leaves  are  dedicated  on  his 

83rd  birthday,"  and  when  toward  the  close  of  the  preface  we  saw  the 
work  described  as  *'  the  fruit  of  the  leisure  hours  of  a  grandmother,"  and 
the  intimation  that  it  is  published  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  her ''  many 
children  and  numerous  (zahlreichen)  grandchildren,"  we  confess  to 
have  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  profitableness  of  our  investment. 
These  misgivings  were  soon  dispelled  by  our  examination  of  the  work 
itself.  It  reveals  diligent  study  of  the  sources  of  Anabaptist  history 
and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  Spirit  of  great  movement  of  which 
the  Mennonites  form  a  part.  While  it  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
history  of  the  movement,  it  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  general  history 
of  the  Mennonites  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  includes  special 
account  of  the  party  in  its  various  European  abodes  and  in  the  new 
world.  The  author  writes  from  no  narrow  sectarian  point  of  view. 
Though  a  Mennonite  and  a  lineal  descendent  of  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
Reformation  time,  she  acknowledges  her  great  indebtedness  to  the  writings 
of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  study  of  which  marked  an  epoch  in  her 
life.  The  Appendix  contains  good  sketches  of  Melchior  Hofmann, 
Ludwig  Hatzer,  extracts  from  documents  on  the  history  of  the  Baptists 
in  Austria,  and  a  letter  of  William  Penn  to  the  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Emden.  The  work  is  written  in  a  lively  style  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
popular.  If  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  "  grandmothers"  can  do 
when  they  turn  their  attention  to  Church  history,  we  could  wish  that 
they  would  oftener  so  employ  their  **  leisure  hours." 

A.  H.  Newman 
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IV.      SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Pros^essiTe  Orthodoxy.  A  Contribation  to  the  Christian  Interpretation  of 
Christian  Doctrines.  Ry  the  Editors  of  The  Andover  Review.  12  mo.  pp. 
258.     Houghton,  MifHin&  Co.,  1886. 

The  chapters  of  this  volume  have  already  appeared  as  editorial  con- 
tributions to  The  Andover  Review^  and  are  now  reprinted  in  book-form, 
with  slight  modifications  and  enlargement.  In  addition  to  the  Intro- 
duction, which  is  an  explanation  and  justification  of  the  title,  and  the 
Conclusion,  which  is  little  more  than  a  reaffirmation  of  views  previous- 
ly advanced,  the  book  contains  seven  chapters  on  the  following  topics  : 
The  Incarnation,  The  Atonement,  Eschatology,  The  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  The  Christian,  Christianity  and  Missions,  and  The  Scriptures. 
The  special  value  of  the  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  put  forth  by 
the  Professors  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative  expression  which  has  yet 
appeared  of  the  New  Theology,  of  which  Andover  has  the  enviable  or 
unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  exponent.  As  the  chapters  have 
been  written  by  different  pens,  it  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  find  entire  harmony  among  them  ;  and  as  the  New  Theology 
still  persists  in  calling  itself  a  '*  tendency,"  and  in  advancing  opinions 
which  are  confessedly  **  provisional,  hypothetic,  tentative,"  it  would 
probably  be  expecting  too  much  to  expect  entire  consistency  in  any 
single  chapter.  Either  expectation  will  not  be  met  in  reading  the  book. 
We  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  Introduction  : 

The  following^  essays  .  .  .  make  no  attempt  to  formulate  the  New  The- 
ologv  or  to  indicate  its  scope.  Such  an  endeavor  might  be  too  ambitious  ;  it 
would  doubtless  be  premature.  Alone  with  a  eeneral  unity  of  spirit  and  aim 
on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  New  Theology,  there  exists,  as  we  have 
intimated,  a  noticeable  variety  of  special  opinions  and  judgments.  Not  all  of 
these  can  be  harmonized.  Not  all  will  be  able  to  vindicate  their  character  as 
purel)[  Christian.  Some  are  professedly  advanced  as  provisional,  hypothetic, 
tentative.  Problems  are  above  the  horizon  which  are  not  yet  clearly  within  the 
field  of  vision.  Even  the  provisional  and  relative  solution  is  at  present  im- 
practicable. Too  early  an  attempt  to  define  and  systematize  is  likely  to  cramp 
and  repress  inquiry  and  to  promote  a  dogmatic  self-satisfaction,  which  is  a 
deadly  foe  to  progress. 

That  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  frankness  and  diffidence. 
To  systematize,  even  to  define,  at  present  would  be  premature.  Opin- 
ions are  advanced  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  more 
than  that,  which  cannot  be  harmonized,  and  still  more  than  that,  which 
will  never  be  able  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Christian 
system.  Some  views  are  still  cloudy  in  outline  and  nebulous  even  to 
the  vision  that  is  friendly.  This  must,  of  course,  render  a  clear  and 
well-defined  expression  impossible.  The  question  naturally  arises,  is 
not  any  publication  of  the  New  Theology  premature  and  unwise  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  till  **  tendencies  "  crystallize  into  defi- 
nite dogmas,  till  misty  problems  are  brought  *'  clearly  within  the  field 
of  vision  ?"  And  is  it  not  unwise  to  take  the  trouble  of  reviewing  the 
New  Theologfy,  which  is  in  such  a  state  of  extreme  newness  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  wait  till  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  germ  is  to 
develop  into  a  rose  or  a  thorn,  a  fig  or  a  thistle  ?  But  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  '^  certain  theological  improvements  which  are  already 
assured/'  and  that  the  difficult  task  of  presenting  them  for  general  con- 
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sideration  is  **  timely  and  promises  good."  Hence  the  publication  of 
this  volume,  in  some  parts  of  which  we  find  a  spirit  which  bears  at 
least  a  cousinly  resemblance  to  ''a  dogmatic  self-satisfaction,"  which 
the  writers  very  properly  deplore — in  others. 

What's  in  a  name  ?  Much  every  way,  if  it  be  as  carefully  and 
shrewdly  chosen  as  the  title  of  this  volume.  **  Progressive  Orthodoxy," 
while  it  acknowledges  growth  and  development  in  Christian  doctrine, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  very  serious  modifications  and  depart- 
ures from  accepted  truth,  still  claims  to  be  safely  within  the  bounds  of 
orthodoxy.  Its  legend  is,  '^  Progressive,  but  still  orthodox."  Its  claims, 
however,  must  be  tested  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  There  must  be  no 
begging  of  the  whole  question  at  issue.  We  quote  again  from  the  In- 
troduction : 

The  word  '*  orthodoxy"  was  employed  as  a  concise  and  convenient  expression 
of  oar  conviction  that  theological  progress  does  not  involve  or  require  any  break 
with  the  church  catholic,  any  recasting  of  the  primitive  ecamenical  creeds,  any 
departure  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation.  .  .  .  So  far  as 
in  the  following  essays  we  have  recognized  process,  it  has  been  under  the  full 
and  constant  acceptance  of  the  supreme  autnonty  of  sacred  Scripture. 

Yet  upon  the  same  page  a  very  important  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween **  Biblical "  and  **  Christian,"  the  latter  term  being  regarded  as 
indefinitely  larger  and  broader  than  the  former,  with  a  meaning  which 
is  to  be  determined  only  by  the  individual  or  collective  Christian  con- 
sciousness. A  doctrine  may  be  Christian,  and  yet  not  be  Biblical,  and 
that  so-called  Christian  doctrine  may  be  as  safe  to  hold  and  follow  as 
though  it  were  distinctly  taught  in  the  Word  of  God. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  Christianity  beyond  and  outside  of  the  Bible,  a 
Christianity  of  inference,  of  reason,  of  consciousness ;  and  this  extra- 
Biblical  Christianity,  whether  it  be  found  in  a  church  or  an  individual 
Christian,  in  the  consciousness,  collective  or  single,  is  to  be  accepted  as 
authoritative  and  binding.  This  principle  is  unfolded  and  emphasized 
and  insisted  upon  in  the  Introduction  of  Progressive  Orthodoxy  as  fun- 
daniental.  And,  indeed,  it  is  fundamental  to  the  views  which  the  vol- 
ume advocates,  and  to  any  general  acceptance  of  them.  The  distinc- 
tion between  ''Biblical"  and  '' Christian  "sheds  light  on  the  balance 
of  the  title  of  the  book — "a  contribution  to  the  Christian  interpretation 
of  Christian  Doctrines."  Whatever  this  phrase  may  mean,  we  are  now 
confident  that  it  does  not  mean,  and  although  liable  to  mislead,  probably 
was  not  intended  to  mean  ''a  Contribution  to  the  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion of  Biblical  Doctrines."  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  truth  or 
felsity  of  the  principle,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  a  dangerous  principle  in 
practical  use,  for  it  may  give  to  human  speculation  and  invention  the 
force  of  Divine  truth. 

With  many  things  contained  in  the  volume,  the  devout  and  admir- 
able restatements  of  Scriptural  truths,  we  are  in  hearty  accord.  Es- 
pecially is  this  so  with  reference  to  the  chapters  on  ^The  Incarnation, 
The  Atonement,  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  The  Christian.  Yet 
even  here  we  find  statements,  inferences,  and  emphases  which  create 
questioning  and  dissent. 

The  chapter  on  The  Incarnation  discusses  the  uniqueness  of  Christ's 
humanity,  the  unity  of  his  person  and  its  significance.  The  uniqueness 
of  his  humanity  appears  in  its  universality,  in  its  participation  in  the 
work  of  mediation  between  God  and  men,  and  in  its  personal  union 
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with  the  divine  nature.  The  discussion,  which  is  deeply  philosophical 
and  not  always  clear,  throws  no  new  light  upon  this  central  and  mys- 
terious fact  of  revealed  religion.  We  are  told  that  ''  His  advent  is  a  part 
of  the  purpose  of  creation,*'  that  ''  Christ  is  not  only  the  earthly  culmin- 
ation, but  also  the  eternal  source  and  principle  of  revelation,''  and  that 
"  all  the  elements  of  a  final,  perfect,  absolute  religion  for  all  finite  spirits 
are  realized  and  made  available  in  the  person  of  the  God-Man."  The 
evident  purpose  of  the  chapter  is  to  set  forth  the  universality  of  Christ's 
humanity,  and  therefore  of  his  mediatorial  relation,  and  the  absoluteness 
and  universality  of  the  Christian  religion.  That  unnecessary  and  illog- 
ical inferences  are  drawn  from  these  premises,  which  are  reiterated  with 
significant  pregnancy  throughout  the  volume,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show. 

in  the  discussion  of  the  Atonement  no  theory  is  propounded.  Germs 
of  truth  are  found  in  every  theory,  from  that  of  Anselm  to  that  of  Camp- 
bell. There  is  no  attempt  at  exposition.  The  final  and  only  formal 
utterance  of  the  book  on  this  subject  is  this:  ''  The  large  truth  of  the 
atonement,  however  illustrated,  and  from  whatever  side  approached,  is 
that  except  for  Christ  God  could  only  punish  sinners  by  withdrawing 
Himself  more  and  more  from  them;  that  in  Christ  their  repentance  and 
renewal  become  possible,  and  God  can  bring  them  to  their  true  destin- 
ation. The  race  is  other  to  God  than  it  could  be  without  Christ,  and 
God  is  other  to  the  race  than  we  could  be  without  Christ.  That  is, 
Christ  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man." 

With  this  vagueness  we  must  be  satisfied.  With  reference,  however, 
to  the  extent  of  the  Atonement  there  is  no  vagueness  or  uncertainty. 
Christ  is  the  universal  person,  and  the  extent  of  the  Atonement  is  deter- 
mined not  so  much  by  the  thing  done  as  by  the  personality  of  Christ. 
His  personality  is  universal ;  hence  the  application  of  the  Atonement  is 
universal;  hence  (I)  **the  final  word  concerning  destiny  is  not  pro- 
nounced for  any  man  till  he  knows  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 
The  main  object  of  the  book  is  thus  clearly  anticipated  ;  the  more  ex- 
tend ed  presentation  is  yet  to  come. 

On  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  position  of  the  book  is  stated  in 
two  postulates,  (i.)  **  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  work  in  mo- 
tivet  fulfills  and  makes  effective  the  method  of  salvation  proposed  by 
Christianity,"  and  (2.)  "Historic  Christianity  alone  offers  sufficient 
matetial  in  motive,  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  for 
the  natural  and  efficacious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  these  postulates  are  laid  down  for  a  purpose.  They  are  in- 
tended to  shut  up  all  the  generations  of  men  to  an  actual  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  historic  Christianity  in  order  to  salvation.  They  actually  do 
shut  up  the  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  Spirit  of  God  to  a  single  chan- 
nel, and  a  limited  sphere  of  operations,  and  make  his  activity  dependent 
upon  finite  agencies,  and  specific  conditions.  They  leave  no  room  for 
that  large  and  incessant,  unrestricted  and  world-wide  activity  which  we 
are  told  characterizes  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  our  authors  find  it  impossible  to  be  consistent  at  this  point,  and 
confess  that  the  great  religions  are  in  some  sense  a  preparation  for 
Christianity,  and  that  there  may  be  those  among  heathen  nations  who 
are  truly  regenerate. 

The  chapter  on  The  Christian  discusses  what  constitutes  a  Christian, 
his  place  before  God,  and  his  office  in  the  world.  The  design  is  to  show 
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that  ''the  personal  appropriation  of  Christ  in  his  life  and  death  con- 
stitutes a  sinner  a  Christian."     In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  what  is- 
called  **  unity  of  method,"  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  the  specu- 
lative belief  is  advanced  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  in  early  child- 
hood and  of  the  **  exceptionally  enlightened  heathen,"  they  are  **  ac- 
cording to  the  development  of  moral  agency  brought  into  conscious  re- 
lations to  Christ,  and  that  according  to  their  needs  they  are  enabled  ta 
personally  appropriate  his  redemption."     It  maybe  well  for  finite  minds- 
to  remember  that  there  are  some  things  that  must  be  left  with  God,  and 
that  to  be  wise  above  what  is  revealed  may  be  simply  to  be  wise  in  one's- 
own  conceits. 

The  most  important  chapters  of  the  book,  those  which  will  provoke 
the  most  earnest  dissent,  and  occasion  the  deepest  regret,  because  they 
express  the  theology  now  taught  at  the  honored  seminary  at  Andover, 
treat  of  Eschatology,  Christianity  and  Missions,  and  The  Scriptures.  The 
position  of  Andover,  if  heretofore  charitably  regarded  as  uncertain,  can^ 
be  regarded  so  no  longer.  Opinions  which  were  at  first  held  as  possi- 
bilities are  now  proclaimed  as  accepted  truths,  and  Andover  stands  be- 
fore the  world  to-day  as  the  defender  of  a  theology  which  differs  mater- 
ially and  vitally  from  the  faith  of  its  founders  and  former  teachers,  and 
from  essential  orthodoxy. 

Take  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Progressive  Orthodoxy  holds  no 
such  view  as  would  make  the  Bible  the  distinct,  authoritative,  and  trust- 
worthy Word  of  God.  Inspiration  was  not  a  distinct  gift  limited  to 
the  writers  of  the  sacred  books.  The  Book  of  Revelation  is  not  free 
from  human  imperfection,  neither  is  it  closed.  According  to  this  theory 
the  measure  of  the  inspiration  was  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  spirit- 
ual life,  and  the  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  each  writer  will  be  greater 
or  less  according  to  our  knowledge  of  his  personal  spirituality.  Inspi- 
ration is  a  variable  and  uncertain  quantity.  It  is  still  possible;  so  is 
revelation. 

••  Not  that  they  alone  possessed  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation.  He  is  ■ 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  every  soul  in  which  He  dwells,  and  there 
have  been  some  souls  in  ap[es  since  the  apostolic,  into  which  He  has  so  abun- 
dantly shed  the  radiance  of  God*s  truth  that  they  have  been  spiritual  luminaries  of 
their  own  and  following  centuries."  '*The  church  is  ever  adding  to  its  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  and  the  exegetical  process  is  certainly  not  the  exclusive  means 
of  making  the  increment."  "We  would  gladly  cherish  the  thought  that  other 
teachers  might  arise,  from  whom  should  now  even  more  copious  streams  of  liv- 
ing water  than  those  which  swelled  from  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles." 

The  hope  is  excluded,  not,  however,  because  the  gift  is  withdrawn,  or 
its  purpose  fulfilled,  or  the  book  of  Revelation  completed,  but  because 
of  the  less  favorable  circumstances  and  the  inferior  character  of  our 
spiritual  life.  Amid  much  that  is  involved  and  reveals  its  German  ori- 
gin, this  seems  to  be  the  new  view  of  inspiration.  It  was  not  **  a  sheer 
miracle  of  power."  It  was  not  a  distinct  supernatural  gift  or  purpose. 
It  was  not  the  result  of  a  special,  personal  activity  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  inevitably  grew  out  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  writers- 
themselves.     **  They  could  not  be  themselves  without  having  it." 

The  view  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is  still  lower.     The  so- 
called  **  historic  method  "  of  the  rationalistic  school  of  critics  makes  itself 
sadly  felt  and  manifest.     Christ  endorsed  nothing,  and  asserted  nothing, 
with  reference  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  anything: 
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else,  except  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  certain 
religious  truths  which  were  adapted  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
Jews.  **  Even  if  one  is  convinced  that  our  Lord  accepted  the  traditional 
view  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  in  question,  he  cannot  hold  that  his 
authority  is  committed  to  that  view  until  he  has  satisfied  himself  that 
Christ  cl.iimed  to  be  omniscient  during  the  days  of  his  humiliation." 
The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  teachers  of  the  New  Theol- 
ogy, born,  it  would  seem,  of  their  instinctive  fears,  Would  not  the  aggres- 
sive power  of  Christianity  be  lessened  by  the  general  prevalence  of  this 
conception  of  Scripture?  To  which  they  reply:  "Christianity  can 
never  lose  headway  by  coming  into  truer  conceptions  of  anything." 
Very  true ;  but  this  is  another  begging  of  the  whole  question  involved. 

Progressive  Orthodoxy  has  made  marked  progress  m  its  eschatologi- 
cal  views.  What  was  at  first  a  timidly  expressed  hope  of  another  period 
of  probation  is  now  a  fully  accepted  and  demanded  article  of  faith,  at 
least  with  reference  to  those  who  die  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
historic  Christ.  With  reference  to  others  it  does  not  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether sure  that  there  may  not  be  a  post-mortem  hope.  **  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  legitimate  and  almost  necessary  conclusion  that  the  testing  of  all 
men  to  whom  the  gospel  is  given  in  this  earthly  life  is  decided  while  they 
are  in  the  body."  V^hy  almost?  But  with  reference  to  "the  unprivi- 
leged "  it  is  in  no  doubt.  Its  progress  has  taken  it  to  ground  long  since 
occupied  by  non-evangelical  Christians.  Another  probation  will  be 
given  to  "the  unpriveleged "  after  death,  in  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, when  the  truths  of  Christianity  will  be  presented  to  them  for 
acceptance  or  rejection.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  another,  for  here  they 
have  no  adequate  probation,  that  is,  no  Christian  probation,  such  as 
they  have  a  right  to  call  for  and  expect.  The  offer  of  the  gospel  to 
them,  in  some  world,  at  some  time,  is  not  a  matter  of  free  sovereign 
grace,  but  of  justice.  This  seems  to  be  the  terminus  ad  quern  oi  the 
entire  discussion.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  volume  without  the  con- 
viction that  this  thought  has  given  tone  and  color,  method  and  purpose, 
to  the  treatment  of  each  separate  doctrine. 

We  cannot  follow  the  mingled  argument  and  assertion  on  this  point 
through  the  longest  chapter  in  the  book.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no 
explicit  revelation  as  to  the  destiny  of  those  who  on  earth  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  Christ,  so  that  not  much  use  is  made  of  Scripture  here, 
nor,  indeed,  anywhere,  for  the  method  of  the  book  is  speculative  rather 
than  exegetical.  Two  or  three  texts  of  acknowledged  ambiguity,  two 
or  three  supposed  intimations  and  forced  inferences,  are  adduced  against 
what  has  been  regarded  by  almost  universal  Christendom  as  the  plain 
teaching  and  unmistakable  drift  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  argument 
is  drawn  from  premises  based  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  incarnation 
and  atonement,  upon  the  universality  of  Christianity,  and  the  ethical 
nature  of  God.  The  conclusion  is  distinctly  stated  thus:  "No  man 
will  be  finally  judged  till  he  knows  God  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  no  man  will  be  hopelessly  condemned  except  for  the  wilful  and 
final  rejection  of  Christ."  "We  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  not 
be  just  for  God  to  condemn  men  hopelessly  when  they  have  not  known 
Him  as  He  really  is,  when  they  have  not  known  Him  in  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  not  enough  that  Christ  died  for  all,  that  the  Gospel  is  adapted 
to  all,  that  the  world  has  come  into  changed  relations  to  God,  in  some 
sense,  on  account  of  Christ's  manifestion  and  work,  that  all  have  the 
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light  of  nature,  the  teachings  of  conscience,  and  the  helpful  influences 
of  God's  Spirit,  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  repentance,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  of  some  true  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  God,  that  every  man  will  be  judged  according  to  what  he 
has,  and  not  according  to  what  he  has  not,  and  that  in  due  time  all 
nations  will  be  evangelized  and  brought  to  Christ,  the  heathen  given  to 
him  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos- 
session ;  but,  it  is  said,  something  more  is  demanded  by  the  Christian 
consciousness  and  ethical  sense,  and  something  more  is  meant  by  the 
absoluteness  and  universality  of  Christianity.  All  men  must,  in  this 
world  or  in  another,  be  brought  face  to  face  with  Christ's  redemptive 
work  before  final  judgment  is  pronounced  and  destiny  sealed.  And 
hereafter  our  missionaries  are  to  go  forth  to  prosecute  a  work,  whose  in- 
spiration has  come  in  no  small  degree  from  a  belief  in  the  hopelessly 
lost  and  perishing  condition  of  the  heathen  without  the  Gospel,  and  are 
expected  to  achieve  new  and  marvellous  success  in  winning  men  to 
Christ  by  reason  of  this  newly  offered  and  persuasive  motive,  that  some- 
where and  at  some  time  their  dead  ancestors  are  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  accept,  or  possibly  to  reject,  the  same  Saviour. 

We  need  only  to  add  that  such  treatment  ot  the  Scriptures,  such 
presentation  and  use  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  such  reasoning  from  the 
absoluteness  and  universality  of  Christianity,  will  lead  logically,  has  al- 
ready led  logically,  to  absolute  universalism. 

The  book  is  a  comely  little  volume  as  it  comes  from  the  publishers^ 
hands.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the  few  who  sym- 
pathize with  its  views.  But  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  Biblical  interpretation  of  Biblical  doctrines. 

Henry  M.  King. 

v.  practical  theology. 

Under  this  head  we  group  together  some  brief  notices  of  recent 
books  likely  to  be  helpful  to  the  pastor  in  his  work  : 

Sermons  in  SongSy  by  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Mem- 
orial Church,  New  York.  This  volume  contains  twenty-seven  ser- 
mons;  is  i2mo.  Price,  $1.25.  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York. 
For  several  reasons  the  present  writer  is  specially  interested  in  this 
volume.  First,  because  of  his  admiration  and  affection  for  its  author. 
Second,  because  many  of  the  sermons  which  it  contains  were  discussed 
before  they  were  published,  in  a  Homiletic  Club  meeting  weekly,  in  the 
author's  studv.  A  number  of  young  ministers  of  various  denominations 
have  sat  every  Monday  afternoon  about  Dr.  Robinson,  and  have  had 
from  him  some  of  the  best  homiletic  hints  which  they  have  ever  received. 
And  in  the  third  place  the  book  is  appreciated  because  of  its  own  in- 
trinsic worth.  Dr.  Robinson  is  always  skillful  in  his  treatment  of  texts. 
He  grasps  the  central  thought  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  with  a  rare  keen- 
ness of  perception,  and  he  groups  around  it  related  facts  and  truths  with 
unusual  interest.  The  volume  has  a  title  which  at  once  arrests  attention. 
This  title  is  justified  ;  first,  because  of  the  author's  intimate  relations 
to  church  hymnody.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  he  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful hymn-book  maker  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Furthermore, 
the  title  is  justified  by  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Many  of  the  texts 
are  chosen  from  the  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  both  of  the 
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Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.  These  discourses  are  selected  from  the 
many  sermons  prepared  in  the  author's  ministrations  during  several 
years.  The  mention  of  a  few  of  the  titles  of  the  sermons  will  suggest 
the  appropriateness  of  the  title  of  the  volume,  and  will  also  hint  at  some 
•of  the  methods  of  treatment.  We  have  The  "Magnificat"  of  Mary; 
The  ''Gloria  in  Excelsis";  The  " Nunc  Dimittis "  of  Simeon;  **The 
Singers  in  Prison";  The  "Benedictus"  of  Zacharias;  "The  Eucharist 
Hymn,"  and  other  sermons  from  poetical  texts  and  musical  associations. 
The  mention  of  these  titles  show  a  distinctive  unity  of  purpose  running 
through  the  volume.  An  examination  of  the  sermons  themselves  will 
show  that  the  execution  is  as  characteristic  of  the  author  as  is  the  selec- 
tion of  topics.  Quaint  and  suggestive  conceits,  rare  allusions,  charming 
historical  pictures,  references  to  art  and  poetic  quotations,  abound  in 
these  pages.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  simplicity  of  thought,  a  pur- 
ity of  diction,  a  pungency  of  statement,  and  a  spirituality  of  purpose 
.found  on  every  page.  As  a  pastor.  Dr.  Robinson  is  well-known  and 
greatly  beloved,  and  as  an  hymnologist,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
he  has  earned  for  himself  a  foremost  place  in  the  "service  of  song  in 
the  House  of  the  Lord." 

Another  volume  of  sermons,  issued  by  the  same  house,  is  by  T.  De 
Witt  Talmage.  This  is  a  second  edition.  These  sermons  were  deliv- 
ered in  Brooklyn  Tabernacle  and  stenographically  reported  and  revised. 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  series  ol  sermons  by  Dr.  Talmage,  pub- 
lished by  the  same  house.  This  volume  also  contains  an  interesting  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  the  author.  The  sermons  were  preached  several 
years  ago,  some  of  them  shortly  after  Dr.  Talmage  went  to  Brookljn. 
But  this  fact  docs  not  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  volume.  A  com- 
parison shows  that  the  earlier  sermons  were  more  Talmagean  than  are 
those  of  to-day.  Furthermore,  the  sermons  in  this  volume  are  some- 
what historical.  Some  of  them  give  an  account,  incidentally,  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  author's  work  in  I3rooklyn,  of  the  building  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, of  the  efforts  to  raise  money,  and  of  the  first  indications  of  subse- 
<quent  success.  If  all  sermons  were  like  those  of  Dr.  Talmage,  the  pro- 
verb, "  As  dull  as  a  sermon,"  would  never  have  been  coined.  What- 
ever these  sermons  are,  they  certainly  are  not  dull.  There  is  much 
that  every  Christian  can  commend;  there  is  also  much  in  style  and 
matter  which  must  be  condemned.  Nevertheless,  amid  all  the  vagaries 
•of  thought,  and  extravagance  of  speech,  and  violation  of  taste,  Christ  is 

preached,   and  in  that  we  rejoice. Another  excellent  volume,   by 

the  same  publishers,  is  entitled :  Sunrise  on  the  Soitl,  by  Hugh  Smith 
•Carpenter,  D.D.  This  volume  is  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25.  The  book 
•consists  of  seventy-nine  distinct  papers  or  brief  essays  on  various  prac- 
tical topics  connected  with  social  life  and  religious  work.  Some  of  these 
papers  are  marked  by  brilliancy  of  statement  and  intensity  of  Christian 
•feeling.  They  have  been  culled  from  the  author's  best  thoughts  during 
his  entire  ministerial  life.  Unique  topics  for  sermons,  together  with 
"brilliant  suggestions  and  appropriate  illustrations,  may  here  be  found. 

Defence  and  Confirmation  of  the  Faith  is  another  recent  volume  by 

the  same  publishers.  This  book  consists  of  six  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  the  year  1885  on  the  foundation 
-of  the  Elliott  Lectureship.  This  lectureship  is  named  in  honor  of  Rev. 
T)avid  Elliott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who,  as  the  preface  states,  was  for  Sixty- 
ithree  years  a   minister  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Presbyterian   Church, 
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4md  for  thirty-eight  years  professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  book  has  201  pages,  can  be  easily  read  in  a  short  time,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  value.  It  earnestly  discusses  and  successfully  meets 
some  of  the  modern  objections  urged  against  revealed  religion. 

The  Coming  of  the  Lord^  by  Rev.  John  C.  Rankin,  D.D.,  is  by  the 
same  publishers.  The  author's  aim  is  to  present  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  on  this  subject.  Briefly  and  forcibly  this  is  done, 
giving  the  passages  in  the  order  of  the  New  Testament  itself.  The 
generally  received  opinion  Dr.  Rankin  supports  by  arguments  which 
are  strong  and  original.  The  book  will  be  especially  valuable  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  consult  larger  treatises  on  the  subject.  It  contains 
more  sound  scriptural  teaching  and  common  sense  than  we  have  anywhere 
seen  on  this  subject  in  the  same  space. The  Final  Science  ;  or,  Spirit- 
ual Materialism,  is  a  timely  volume  from  the  same  house.  In  it  scientific 
principles  are  applied  to  the  problems  of  the  day.  This  anonymous  writer 
wields  powerful  weapons.  He  takes  the  position  of  an  advanced  materi- 
alist, and  endeavers  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  science  with  the  theories  of 

atheism;  his  failure  in  the  attempt  is  highly  instructive. The  same 

publishers  give  us  a  little  volume,  entitled,  ^aini  Augustine,  Melanchthon 
Neander — Three  Biographies,  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By 
national  sympathies,  linguistic  attainments,  and  professional  pursuits.  Dr. 
Schaff  has  peculiar  preparation  to  write  these  biographies.  In  the  chap- 
ters  on  Augustine  we  have  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Confessions.  The 
thrilling  story  of  his  life  is  admirably  told.  The  sketch  of  Melanchthon 
brings  us  at  once  into  the  religious  excitement  in  which  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  other  reformers  were  the  great  leaders.  The  story  of  Neander  per- 
mits us  to  see  the  home  and  heart  life  of  the  **  Father  of  church  history." 
As  this  great  man's  devoted  pupil,  Dr.  Schaff  had  excellent  opportuni- 
ties to  know  his  inner  life.  Elsewhere  Dr.  Schaff  speaks  of  him  "as  a 
child  in  spirit,  a  man  in  intellect,  a  giant  in  learning,  and  a  saint  in  piety." 
This  little  volume  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
author's  ** beloved  students."  It  will  be  especially  welcomed  by  those 
who  have  not  leisure  to  consult  fuller  works.  Dr.  Schaff  is  a  busy 
worker,  and  in  this  volume  he  places  us  under  another  obligation  to  his 
warm  heart  and  busy  brain. — Old  Wells  Dug  Out  is  the  title  of  the  third 
volume  in  the  series  of  Dr.  Talmage's  sermons,  published  by  the  same 
house.  Many  of  the  sermons  in  this  volume  have  been  published  before, 
but  they  are  still  fresh  and  inspiring.  There  are  in  these  discourses  the 
same  skill  in  finding  texts,  the  same  tendency  to  extravagance  in  thought 
and  exaggeration  in  statement,  with  which  all  are  familiar;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  the  glowing  fervor  and  loyal  devotion  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  of  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Talmage's  sermons.  His  faults  and  excellences  alike 
are  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  to  go  into  fuller  detail.  The 
same  publishers  also  give  us  the  Homtletic  Review,  Vol.  10,  from  July 
to  December,  1885.  Subscribers  of  the  Review,  as  it  comes  to  them 
month  by  month,  know  what  a  thesaurus  of  theological  learning  this 
volume  is.  They  will  be  glad  to  have  the  monthly  numbers  in  this  con- 
venient form;  and  those  who  are  not  subscribers  will  be  glad  to  secure 
the  volume,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  much  learning  in  many  depart- 
ments of  Biblical  inquiry. Extempore  Preaching,  by  Wilder  Smith 

<(i2mo,  170  pages.     Hartford:     Brown  &  Gross.)      This  is  an   unpre- 
tentious volume,  by  Rev.    Wilder  Smith,  of  Hartford,   Conn.     It  is 
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limited  to  the  topic  named  as  its  title,  and  does  not  attempt  to  travel 
over  the  wide  field  of  homiletical  discussion.  We  have  read  the  little 
book  with  great  interest  and  profit.  Unpretending  in  aim  and  style, 
it  contains  a  great  amount  of  practical  suggestion  and  sound  instruction. 
No  young  minister  can  read  it  without  profit.  It  was  written,  not  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something  in  a  striking  and  brilliant  way,  but  because 
the  author  had  something  to  say  which  would  be  helpful  to  all  preach- 
ers, young  and  old.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  attempt 
extempore  preaching,  or  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  method. 
It  contains  twelve  chapters,  each  one  of  which  is  valuable  in  experi- 
mental results  and  practical  suggestions.  R.  S.  MacArthuk. 

B.     GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

A  New  English  Dictionary,  on  Historical  Principles;  founded  mainly  on 
the  materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  James  A. 
H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Part  I.  A.  to  Ant.  pp.  352.  4to,  Oxford,  1884- 
Part  2.  Ant.  to  I^tten.  pp.  353-704,  4to,  Oxford,  1885. 

This  work  owes  its  origin  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Archbishop 
Trench,  and  endorsed  by  the  London  Philological  Society,  so  long  ago 
as  1857.  It  was  not  until  1879,  however,—  after  the  delegates  of  the  Clar- 
endon Press  had  agreed  to  incur  the  expense  of  printing  the  proposed 
dictionary,  and  Dr.  Murray,  the  President  of  the  Philological  Society 
had  assumed  the  position  of  editor, — that  systematic  and  persistent 
work  began  on  an  undertaking  which,  so  far  as  English  lexicography  is 
concerned,  invites  comparison  with  what  Littrc  has  accomplished  for  the 
language  of  France,  or  Grimm  for  the  language  of  Germany. 

Previous  to  1879,  a  good  deal  of  desultory  reading  had  been  done 
by  volunteers,  both  in  England  and  America,  with  a  view  to  accumula- 
ting passages  which  should  illustrate  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  words 
in  our  language  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  More  than 
two  million  typical  quotations  had  thus  been  accumulated ;  and  some 
progfress  had  been  made  (under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Colridge  and  Mr.  Furnivall)  towards  their  classification.  When  Dr. 
Murray  took  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  work,  an  appeal  for  more 
readers  was  made,  and  specific  instruction  was  given  them  what  to  read 
and  how — the  design  being  to  read  the  works  of  all  English  authors 
previous  to  the  i6th  century,  and  as  many  as  possible  since  that  time, 
with  a  view  to  voting  the  time  when  new  words  were  introduced  to  the 
language,  new  meanings  given  to  old  words,  etc.  As  a  result  of  their 
volunteer  labor,  in  which  the  United  States  bore  a  by  no  means  incon- 
spicuous part,  the  editor  of  the  new  dictionary  has  at  his  disposal  more 
than  three  millions  and  a  half  of  illustrative  quotations,  selected  by 
about  1,300  readers  from  the  works  of  more  than  5,000  different  authors. 
Meanwhile,  a  corps  of  thirty  sub-editors  had  been  appointed,  a  body 
of  clerical  assistants  organized  and  drilled ;  and  the  work  of  dictionary- 
making  was  pressed  so  vigorously  that  the  year  1884  gave  us  a  first  in- 
stalment, and  the  present  year  a  second  instalment  of  the  great  English 
dictionary.  It  is  expected  that  the  parts  will  issue  from  the  press  more 
rapidly  and  more  regularly  in  the  future,  and  that  some  of  us  may  live 
to  see  the  new  dictionary  complete.  Indeed,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that  the  third  part,  completing  the  first  volume  (and  a  volume 
about  as  large  as  the  volumes  of  the  Encyclopadia  Britannicd)  will  be 
given  us  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
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That  it  requires  time  to  carry  such  an  undertaking  to  a  successful 
completion  will  \^  evident  to  one  who  realizes  how  thorough  and  elabo- 
rate the  work  is  which  is  being  put  upon  this  book,  and  the  vast  range 
which  it  covers.  It  will  furnish  a  complete  English  vocabulary  from  the 
year  1250  to,  we  will  say,  the  year  1900,  including  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century  (when  through  the  influence  of  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries, 
a  literary  language  was  established  for  all  England)  all  the  dialectic 
forms  of  the  language,  and  being  rather  more  tolerant  than  is  perhaps 
wise  with  reference  to  slang  words,  or  words  that  are  still  struggling  for 
recognition.  To  give  a  more  definite  conception  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work.  Part  1.  contains  6,797  **  main-words "  (i.  e.  sinele 
words,  both  radical  and  derivative  and  important  compounds);  570 
"compounds;"  998  ** subordinate  words"  (i.e.  variant,  or  obsolete 
forms  of  main-words,  and  all  words  of  doubtful  existence), or  8,365  words 
in  all.  Of  the  "main-words"  in  this  part  1,998,  or  29  per  cent,  are  marked 
as  obsolete,  and  321  as  imperfectly  naturalized — though  it  will  startle 
one  to  see  such  a  word  as  **athena}um"  so  marked.  Part  II.  adds 
9, 135  words,  similarly  classified.  The  entire  work  will,  doubtless,  include 
250,000  words — or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  existing  dictonary  of 
the  language,  and  more  than  thirty  times  the  number  employed  by 
Milton.  These  words  are  all  arranged  in  one  vocabulary,  though  the 
**  main- words  "  are  distinguished  from  the  **  subordinate- words"  by  a 
difference  in  type,  and  the  dictionary  undertakes  to  show  : 

( I. )  When,  how,  and  with  what  meaning  each  word  became  English  ; 
what  changes  in  form  and  meaning  it  has  since  undergone  and  why. 

(2.)  To  illustrate  these  facts  by  a  series  of  quotations  which  trace 
the  word  from  its  first  occurrence  in  English  down  to  the  present  day. 

(3.)  To  treat  of  the  etymology  of  each  word  on  a  historical  basis  and 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  modern  philological  science. 

Still  more  specifically  ;  undereach  **  main-word"  (or,  principal  word, 
** main-word"  is,  evidently,  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  Mr. 
Furnivall  was  editor  of  the  dictionary,  and  by  no  means  a  survival  of  the 
fittest)  we  have  first  its  identification^  or  a  discussion,  from  a  historical 
stand-point,  of  its  spelling,  pronunciation,  etc.;  then,  its  morp/wlogyj  or 
a  discussion  of  its  origin,  affinity,  and  etymological  changes ;  then,  its 
signification,  historically  traced ;  and  lastly,  illustrative  quotations^ 
with  specific  reference  not  merely  to  the  author,  but  to  the  work,  the 
passage,  and,  if  need  be,  the  edition. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society  not  only  attempts  all 
this  ;  but  attempts  it  in  the  most  thorough  and  systematic  manner,  and 
on  a  scale  of  such  magnificence  that  nearly  four  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  letter  A ;  seven  columns  to  **  anti ;"  and  ten  columns  to  "  back ;" 
while  no  less  than  thirty-nine  meanings,  or  usages,  of  the  preposition 
"  at,"  classified  under  seven  general  heads,  are  recognized  ;  and  the 
word  "answer"  has  twenty-six  meanings,  classified  under  three  general 
heads. 

But  what  degree  of  success  in  this  magnificent  undertaking  do  the 
instalments  of  the  dictionary  already  given  to  the  public  evince  or 
betoken  ?  This  question  is  all  the  more  necessary  since  it  is  the  position 
of  Dr.  Murray,  as  President  of  the  Philological  Society,  rather  than  the 
prominence  of  his  name  in  our  library  lists,  which  attests  his  fitness  to 
be  the  editor  in-chief  of  such  a  work ;  and,  of  his  thirty  sub-editors, 
one  fairly  familiar  with  contemporary  English  scholarship  would  hardly 
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identify  more  than  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat,  W.  M.  Rossetti,  and  Miss 
C.  M.  Yonge,  and  would  quite  as  soon  entrust  Rossetti  with  the 
task  of  penning  an  erotic  sonnet,  or  Miss  Yonge  with  the  work 
of  writing  an  historical  novel  for  children,  as  with  the  more  ardu- 
ous and  discriminating  task  of  compiling  such  a  dictionary  as  the 
one  now  under  consideration   aims  to  be.       To  be  sure  the  editor 

fives  us  a  long  list  of  Englishmen,  and  Americans,  eminent  in  every 
epartment  of  science,  whose  co-operation  he  has  enjoyed,  and  still 
anticipates,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  An  assurance  of  that  sort 
may,  however,  mean  anything,  or  nothing;  and  wc  opened  the  first 
•number  of  "Murray's  Dictionary"  with  a  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with 
trepidation,  which  we  should  hardly  have  felt  had  the  title-page  borne 
the  more  familiar  name  of  Max  Miiller,  or  Morris,  or  Abbott,  or  March. 
The  first  glance  was  re-assuring.  We  happened  to  open  to  page  vii ; 
and  our  eye  fell  upon  the  diagram  designed  to  illustrate  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  contributions  to  the  vocabulary  of  any  widely-diffused  and 
highly-cultivated  living  language.  That  diagram,  and  the  page  of  sturdy 
sense  in  which  it  was  embedded,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  Dr. 
Murray  or  some  one  of  his  numerous  sub-editors  (we  don't  believe  it  was 
Rossetti)  had  brains. 

Increasing  familiarity  with  the  dictionary  would  lead  us  to  pronounce 
upon  it,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  favorable  opinion ;  and  yet  dis- 
poses us,  here  and  there,  to  suggest  a  criticism,  which  will,  at  any  rate, 
nelp  our  readers  who  have  not  access  to  the  work  to  a  more  intelligent 
Jippreciation  of  it. 

The  extent  of  the  vocabulary  which  the  dictionary  comprises  is  mar- 
vellous ;  indeed,  it  is  excessive  ;  for  we  do  not  think  that  the  singular  of 
such  a  word  '*  Aborigines  "  should  be  sanctioned,  because  the  London 
Spectator  happened  to  blunder  into  saying  "an  Aborigine  "  ;  or  that  it 
is  wise  to  recognize  **  Abigailship  "  as  an  English  word,  and  devote  four 
lines  to  it,  because  Jane  Porter  used  it  once  in  her  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw, 
The  degree  to  which  Americanisms  (real  or  fancied)  find  a  place  in  the 
vocabulary  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  one  with  the  catholicity  of  the 
work.  Thus  wc  find  **  Barrell  (in  U.  S.  political  slang):  money  for 
use  in  a  political  campaign,  esp,  for  corrupt  purposes,"  the  Boston  Hetald 
-and  Savanah  News  ior  1884  being  cited  as  authority.  We  miss,  how- 
ever (the  absence  of  the  word  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  but  is  a 
very  notable  one)  the  word  "anti-slavery,"  which  was  for  a  generation  so 
often  used,  and  fraught  with  such  significance  in  this  country.  A  curious 
omission,  certainly,  is  the  word  "  African,"  since  the  dictionary  includes 
■such  "  proper  adjectives "  as  "American"  and  "Asian."  Webster 
•gives  "Afric,  African,  Africanism,  Africanization,  Africanize,"  neither 
•one  of  which  appears  in  Murray. 

The  morphological,  or  etymological  portions  of  this  work,  of  which 
the  discussion  of  the  word  "  admired  "  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  strike  us 
as  exceptionally  well  done.  It  is  very  evident  that  in  preparing  these 
portions  of  the  dictionary.  Dr.  Murray  and  his  assistants  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  best  recent  authorities,  and  enjoyed  the  personal  coun- 
sel of  those  eminent  philologists  whose  names  they  announce  as  helpers. 
Since  the  first  great  English  dictionary  (that  of  Johnson)  was  given  to 
the  public,  marvellous  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  of 
lexicography.  The  science  of  Comparative  Philology  had,  in  Johnson's 
day,  and  even  in  Noah  Webster's  day,  no  existence ;  and  as  a  conse- 
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•quence,  theetymological  discussions  of  their  dictionaries  were  crude,  con- 
jectural, fanciful,  and,  in  the  light  of  modern  research,  unsatisfactory  to 
the  last  degree.  The  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  Webster's  great 
work  is  a  perfect  thesaurus  of  inanities  and  absurdities.  The  thorough 
revision  of  Webster's  dictionaries  by  Professor  Mahn,  of  Berlin,  gave  us, 
for  the  first  time,  a  dictionary  of  our  mother  tongue,  which  possessed  some 
etymological  significance.  Skeat's  distinctively  Etymological  Dictionaty 
was  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  this  department  of  lexicography. 
The  new  dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society  (utilizing  the  labors  of 
Mahn,  Skeat,  Wedgewood,  Latham,  Garnett,  Sievers,  and  a  host  of 
others,)  is  especially  full  and  satisfactory  in  the  department  of  Ety- 
mology. The  treatment  of  this  department  would  be  more  satisfactory, 
however,  if  authorities  for  the  conclusions  reached  were,  in  the  case  of 
disputed  etymologies,  more  fully  given. 

And  the  same  is  true  with  reference  to  pronunciation,  to  which  great 
attention  is  given  by  the  editor,  on  the  ground  that  **  the  pronunciation 
is  the  actual  living  form,  or  forms,  of  a  word  ;  that  is,  the  word  itself ^  of 
which  the  current  spelling  is  only  a  symbolization."  Dr.  Murray  abun- 
dantly recognizes  the  fact,  far  too  often  overlooked,  that  every  living 
language  is  in  a  state  of  fiux  and  change,  and,  in  the  matter  of  pronun- 
ciation, displays  neither  hide-b6und  conservatism,  nor  finical  affectation. 
We  give  a  few  illustrations  of  our  meaning,  comparing  the  pronuncia- 
tions sanctioned  by  Murray  with  those  recognized  by  Ayer's  **  Orihoe- 
fiistj**  using  Ayer,  not  as  a  very  weighty,  but  a  very  recent  and  extra- 
sensible  authority. 

Ayer  says  :  Murray  says : 

akowstiks,  ^z^;/ akOdstiks.  ako5stiks,  akowstiks. 

awlso,  not  filso.  dlso,  awlso. 

SUterkcLshun,  not  awlterk3shun.  Slterkashun,  dlterkSLshun, 

amatur.  amatur,  amatur. 

agSn.  ag^n,  ag^ln. 

agSnst,  agdnst,  ag<1nst. 

We  certainly  hear  from  the  lips  of  educated  men  the  pronuncia- 
tions which  Murray  sanctions  and  Ayer  condemns — though  we  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  wish  we  didn't  hear  **  agan  "  and  **  aganst."  But 
we  also  hear  a  majority  of  educated  men  say  **  apparahtus"  (which 
should  be  sanctioned  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  akoostiks), 
though  Murray  recognizes  only  **  apparatus."  In  spelling,  we  may  say 
in  passing,  Murray  is  more  conservative  than  in  pronunciation.  Thus, 
he  does  not  recognize  **  armor"  as  even  a  variant  form  of  **  armour" — 
evincing  a  neglect  of  American  usage  which,  we  suppose,  typifies  his 
treatment  of  a  large  class  of  words. 

A  capital  feature  of  the  work  is  that  it  definitely  indicates  the  sound 
of  each  letter  in  a  word,  whether  that  letter  be  accented  or  unaccented, 
whether  that  sound  be  distinct  or  obscure,  instead  of  leaving  us  to  guess 
at  about  half  the  sounds — or  to  settle  them  on  general  principles — as  most 
of  our  dictionaries  do.  The  discriminations  recognized  by  Murray,  are, 
however,  too  minute  for  the  common  people,  and  for  elderly  scholars. 
Few  ears  can  distinguish,  and  few  tongues  differentiate,  the  thirty-one 
English  consonant  sounds,  and  sixty-one  English  vowel  sounds  (ninety- 
two  sounds  in  all)  recognized  by  him.  And  while  the  system  of  nota< 
tion  adopted  to  indicate  these  sounds  may  be  all  very  well  for  minute 
4md  pains-taking  students  (for  whom,  of  course,  this  dictionary  is  in- 
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tended)  it  will  surely  be  "  caviare  to  the  general."  Indeed,  we  do  not 
see  why  a  uniform  combination  of  consonants  might  not  just  as  well  indi- 
cate the  new  consonant  sounds  with  which  any  adequate  symbolization  of 
our  pronunciation'  must  reinforce  the  alphabet  as  the  comparatively 
strange — ^and  to  many,  meaningless — single  characters  which  Dr.  Mur- 
ray has  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  vowels,  too,  the  ordin- 
ary diacrilical  points  would  have  helped  the  editor  to  mark  as  many 
vowel  sounds  as  are  discriminated  by  a  vast  majority  of  highly-educated 
Englishmen. 

Despite  these  d'^fectg,  however,  the  most  serious  of  which  is  the  fail- 
ure to  cite  authorities  for  divergent  pronunciations,  the  dictionary's 
treatment  of  this  important  subject  is  exceptionally  good.  It  must  at 
once  be  regarded  as  simply  indispensable  to  a  teacher ;  and  will,  prob- 
ably, soon  be  regarded  as  supreme  authority. 

With  respect  to  definitions,  the  work  does  not  seem  to  us  so  satisfac- 
tory. The  editor  tells  us  that  **  To  a  great  extent  the  explanations  of 
the  meanings  have  been  framed  anew  upon  a  study  of  all  the  quotations 
for  each  word  collected  for  this  work,  of  which  those  printed  form  only  a 
small  part.  But  the  labors  of  other  scholars  in  this,  the  most  success- 
fully cultivated  department  of  English  lexicography,  have  not  been  neg- 
lected." Why  the  editor  said  ''''explanations  of  the  me«inings"  (the 
italics  are  his  own)  instead  of  definitions,  in  this  sentence,  we  did  not 
fully  understand  till  we  came  to  look,  somewhat  carefully,  at  the  de- 
partment of  somatology.  Then  we  both  understood  his  peculiar  phrase- 
ology and  wished  that  he  had  availed  himself  more  frequently  of  the 
results  of  some  such  terse  and  vigorous  **  die-sinker  in  phrase  "  as  Sam- 
uel Johnson  or  Noah  Webster.  The  dictionary  is  especially  fresh  and 
clear  in  scientific  definitions;  but  when  we  are  told  that  the  ant  is  a 
*•  small  social  insect  of  the  hymenopterous  order,  celebrated  for  its  in- 
industry,"  we  cU)  get  an  *' explanation '*  (and  not  a  very  happy  one) 
rather  than  a  ** definition."  Another  ** explanation"  will  naturally  be 
of  special  interest  to  our  readers.  **  Baptism :  first,  the  action  or  cere- 
monial of  baptizing,  immersion  of  a  person  in  water,  or  application  ot 
water  by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  as  a  religious  rite,  symbolical  of  moral 
or  spiritual  purification,  or  regeneration,  and,  as  a  church  ordinance, 
betokening  initiation  into  the  church."  Contrast  with  this  explanation 
(which  might  be  improved  by  judicious  punctuation)  the  following  de- 
finition from  the  same  dictionary,  **  Baptist:  a  member  of  a  religious 
body  which  holds  that  baptism  is  to  be  administered  only  to  believers 
and  by  immersion."* 

Naturally,  we  find  some  slips  in  the  definition  of  distinctively  Ameri- 
can words.  Thus  **  black  bass  "  is  defined  **  as  a  fish  of  the  perch  fam- 
ily found  in  Lake  Huron,"  and  **  barn-burner"  (without  date  or  limitation 
to  place)  as  **  a  nick  name  of  the  radical  section  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  United  States." 

Murray's  Dictionary  claims  to  be  a  dictionary,  not  an  encvclopa^dia — 
dealing  with  words^  not  things  \  and  this  is,  doubtless,  a  just  conception 
of  what  such  a  work  as  this  particular  dictionary  should  be ;  but  we 
never  realized  how  greatly  the  quasi-encyclopaedia  character   of  our 

•The  dictionary,  also,  recognizes  and  defines  "baptizablc,"  **baptizec," 
**  baptization."  "  baptizement" — which  we  hasten  to  put  on  our  Index  Expur* 
^tortus,— Ki^a.  Review. 
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recent  dictionaries  promoted  their  general  usefulness,  as  when  we  missed 
some  simple  and  adequate  illustration  of  what  was  meant  by  such  words 
as  "  aphaeris  ",  **  assonance  ",  **  barbarism  ",  or  were  dismissed  with  such 
an  explanation  as  **  Agate:  the  American  name  of  a  type  called  in 
England,  Ruby."  This,  it  will  be  said,  marks  the  book  as  one  designed 
for  scholars  and  not  for  the  masses  ;  but  is  it  in  the  interest  of  scholars, 
we  may  ask,  that  the  dictionary  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  synonyms  ? 

The  illustrative  quotations  given  in  a  dictionary  are,  to  our  mind, 
of  prime  importance.  They  are  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
definitions  in  settling  a  question  of  usage.  They  and  they  alone  serve 
to  mark  the  date  when  a  new  word  was  introduced  and  the  successive 
changes  of  meaning  which  it  has  undergone.  We  had  expected  much 
of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society  in  this  direction,  from  the 
prominence  which  it  gave  to  the  historical  development  of  language ; 
from  the  small  army  of  readers  who  had,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
been  at  work  upon  it;  and  from  the  vast  number  of  ** typical  quota- 
tions "  which  they  were  said  to  have  accumulated.  We  supposed  that 
the  mass  of  illustrative  material  which  was  accumulated  by  Johnson,  and 
has  been  inherited  and  enhanced  by  all  subsequent  lexicographers, 
would  be  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  fresh,  copious, 
apposite  citations  of  Murray;  and  that  we  should  never  again  have  to 
turn  to  Richardson  (hitherto,  our  best  authority)  to  determine  when  an 
English  word  came  into  reputable  use  and  what  its  successive  meaning^ 
have  been.  We  must  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  in 
both  particulars.  The  illustrative  quotations  in  Murray's  Dictionary 
are  by  no  means  so  numerous,  so  extended  or  so  pertinent  as  we  had 
expected  them  to  be.  Unknown  and  inferior  writers  sometimes  furnish 
examples  which  might  have  been  supplied  by  writers  whose  authoriza- 
tion of  a  word  or  a  meaning  would  have  been  far  more  significant. 
Some  of  the  readers  for  the  dictionary  seem  to  have  ignored  the  injunc- 
tion, which  was  definitely  laid  upon  them,  not  to  look  for  strange  words 
and  exceptional  meanings,  so  much  as  for  felicitous  illustrations  of  the 
accepted  significance  of  ordinary  words.  At  the  risk  of  marring  the 
proportion  of  this  great  work  and  increasing  its  siee,  we  venture  to  ex- 
press t)ie  hope  that  more  illustrative  material  may  be  given  in  subse- 
quent parts ;  and  that  that  material  be  selected,  as  a  rule,  from  stand- 
ard authors.  The  existing  English  dictionaries  (and,  especially,  Rich- 
ardson) may  well,  with  proper  identification  of  their  quotations,  furnish 
some  of  this  material ;  for  it  is  of  far  more  importance  that  it  be  abun- 
dant and  thoroughly  good  than  that  it  be  absolutely  fresh. 

There  are  some  curious  omissions  in  the  citations  given.  For  in- 
stance, under  the  ending  **ation,"  we  have  a  pertinent  extract  from 
Randolph's  AmyntaSy  but  no  reference  to  Hookham  Frere's, 

'*  Long-tailed  words  in  'osity  and  'ation," 

which  we  had  supposed  everybody  would  think  of,  and  which  would  be 
decidedly  ad  rem.  The  editor  identifies  "anan"  with  **anon,"  as 
used  in  the  famous  scene  between  Prince  Hal  and  Francis,  in  King 
Henry  IV.,  and  gives  it  the  meaning  of  **  what  ?"  ;  but  some  American 
reader  should  have  remembered  how  often  Cooper  puts  **  anan  "  into  the 
mouth  of  Leather-stocking,  and  given  us  an  appropriate  quotation. 
With   reference  to  the  new  and  much-discussed  word  "  Agnostic,' 
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there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy,  and  quite  a  serious  one,  between  the 
definition  given,  and  one,  at  least,  of  the  explanatory  quotations.  The 
word  is  defined  ''  One  who  holds  that  the  existence  of  anything  beyond 
and  behind  material  phenomena,  is  unknown,  and  (so  far  as  can  be 
judged)  unknowable,  and  especially  that  a  first  cause  and  an  unseen 
world  are  subjects  of  which  we  know  nothing."  This,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  is  supported  by  two  per- 
tinent quotations  from  Mivart  and  Bishop  Fraser ;  but  another  quotation 
from  the  London  Spectator  (a  favorite  authority,  by  the  way,)  gives 
quite  a  different  meaning  to  the  word.  That  paper  says :  "  Nicknames 
are  given  by  opponents,  but  Agnostic  was  the  name  demanded  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  for  those  who  disclaimed  atheism,  and  believed  with  him  in  an 
'  unknown  and  unknowable '  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ultimate 
origin  of  all  things  must  be  some  cause  unknown  and  unknowable  "  ;  and 
Mr.  Hatton  says,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Dr.  Murray,  **The  word  was 
suggested  by  Professor  Huxley  at  a  party  held  previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  now  defunct  Metaphysical  Society,  at  Mr.  James  Knowles's  house  on 
Clapham  Common,  one  evening  in  1869,  in  my  hearing.  He  took  it 
from  St.  Paul's  mention  of  the  altar  to  *  The  Unknown  God.' "  Clearly, 
the  definition  given  by  Dr.  Murray  should  have  been  preceded  by  some 
such  definition  as  ''One  who  knows  that  there  is  a  God,  but  knows  that 
we  can't  know  anything  about  Him." 

We  have  sometimes  been  asked,  **  What  is  the  best  book  to  take  up 
for  a  leisure  moment?"  and  have  answered,  **Next  to  the  Bible,  Web- 
ster's Unabridged."  The  dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society  is,  em- 
phatically, not  a  book  to  be  taken  up  for  a  leisure  moment.  It  does  not 
teem  with  those  scraps  of  elegant  literature,  those  stray  bits  of  informa- 
tion which  make  Webster's  great  work — and  we  never  appreciated  its 
greatness  more  than  at  this  writing — a  mass  of  fine,  confused  feeding,  as 
Charles  Lamb  said  of  ths  calfs  head  and  pluck.  The  new  dictionary  is 
a  book  for  a  student,  not  a  mere  reader ;  and  a  book  for  a  student  in  his 
studious,  not  his  leisure  hours.  Upon  the  student  world  it  confers, 
despite  the  minor  defects  which  we  have  noted,  a  g^eat  boon,  and  a  boon 
all  the  more  acceptacle  that  it  comes — unlike  our  only  dictionary  of  old 
English,  and  our  best  English  grammar — from  England,  and  not  from 
Germany. 

J.  H.  GiLMORE. 

John  Banyan  :  His  Life,  Times  and  Work.     By  John  Brown,  B.  A.    8vo, 
pp.  498.     Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,.  1886. 

Another  life  of  Bunyan  ?  Yes,  and  the  best  of  them  all,  so  far  as 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  research  are  concerned.  If  other  biog- 
raphers have  shown  more  insight  into  Bunyan's  spiritual  life  and  have 
been  more  sympathetic  critics  of  his  writings,  none  of  them  have  had  the 
true  antiquarian  zeal  so  fully  developed,  none  have  had  so  healthy  a 
skepticism  for  those  things  currently  accepted  as  facts.  We  are  not 
likely  to  learn  much  more  about  the  life  of  Bunyan  than  is  here  re- 
corded. What  has  escaped  the  search  of  so  energetic  a  biographer  may 
well  be  given  up  as  unattainable. 

Mr.  Brown  throws  light  on  many  things  before  dark,  and  settles 
many  things  that  were  subjects  of  controversy.      No  one,  for  example^ 
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can  hereafter  assert  that  Bunyan  was  of  gypsy  origin  without  proving, 
himself  ignorant  of  established  facts.     Defore  tells  us  that, 

*<  A  true-born  Englishman's  a  contradiction, 
In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction  ; 
A  banter  made  to  be  a  test  of  fools. 
Which  those  who  use  it  justly  ridicules; 
A  metaphor  intended  to  express 
A  man  akin  to  all  the  universe." 

But  no  man  came  nearer  to  being  a  true-born  Englishman  than  Bunyan.. 
His  family,  originally  of  Norman  French  origin,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
in  England,  and  by  intermarriage  was  unextricably  blended  with  the 
sturdy  Saxon  yeomen.  The  blood  in  his  veins  was  as  truly  English  as 
the  language  he  spoke,  and  had  precisely  the  same  pedigree. 

Much  that  is  interesting  is  established  now  for  the  first  time  with 
reference  to  Bunyan's  writings.  Good  reasons  are  furnished  by  Mr. 
Brown  for  believing  that  the  Pilgrim* s  Progress  was  written  (luring 
Bunyan's  second  imprisonment  instead  of  the  first  as  heretofore  held. 
The  local  coloring  that  makes  so  large  a  part  of  Bunyan's  writings  is. 
here  first  adequately  recognized  and  clearly  explained  to  the  reader. 
This  is  more  important  in  the  Holy  War  than  in  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,. 
Many  details,  if  they  do  not  directly  make  passages  plainer,  open  to  us 
in  a  wonderful  way  the  general  spirit  of  the  book,  by  helping  us  to  place 
ourselves  in  imagination  among  the  people  for  whom  Bunyan  wrote  and 
in  the  scenes  with  which  he  was  most  familiar. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  book  or  a  Baptist  reader 
is  the  new  light  that  is  thrown  on  the  religious  opinions  and  practices 
of  Bunyan.  He  has  been  generally  called  a  Baptist,  his  church  at 
Bedford  has  been  called  a  Baptist  church,  and  that,  too,  not  merely  by 
Baptists  but  by  biographers  of  anything  but  Baptist  sympathies.  Mr. 
Brown  shows  that  this  title  is  by  no  means  unquestionable.  The  church 
at  Bedford  is  proved  by  indisputable  documentary  evidence  never  ta 
have  been  a  Baptist  church  in  any  strict  sense.  It  was  from  the  first 
undenominational  in  character,  like  many  of  the  so-called  **  union  ''^ 
churches  now  existing  in  England,  in  which  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists 
are  admitted  to  membership  on  equal  terms.  Immersion  was  recog- 
nized as  baptism  but  not  the  exclusive  form  of  baptism  ;  and  baptism 
of  infants  was  practised  or  not  according  to  the  wish  of  the  parents.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  Bunyan  himself  was  baptized  after  his  conversion 
by  John  Gifford,  who  is  also  set  down  as  a  Baptist,  but  there  is  no  satis- 
factory proof  that  Gifford  was  a  Baptist.  We  can  find  no  contemporary 
evidence  that  Bunyan  was  rebaptized  when  he  joined  John  Gifford's 
church,  still  less  that  he  was  immersed.  There  may  be  such  evidence ; 
if  so,  let  it  be  produced.  Much  more  to  the  point  is  Bunyan's  apparent 
advocacy  of  immersion  in  his  Differences  itt  Judgment  about  Water- 
baptism  no  Bar  to  Communion,  in  which  he  defends  the  **  godly  in  the 
land  who  are  not  oivur  persuasion,"  and  in  other  terms  implied  that 
he  personally  holds  that  immersion  is,  if  not  the  exclusive,  at  least  the 
most  proper  mode  of  baptism.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Bunyan 
did  not  like  to  be  called  an  Anabaptist.  He  warns  his  readers  not  *'  to 
have  too  much  company  with  some  Anabaptists,  though  I  go  under 
that  name  myself,**  And  again  he  says :  "  I  tell  you  I  would  be,  and 
hope  I  am,  a  Christian,  and  choose,  if  God  count  me  worthy,  to  be 
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called  a  Christian,  a  believer,  or  some  such  name  which  is  approved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  as  for  those  titles  of  Anabaptists,  Independ- 
ents, Presbyterians,  or  the  like,  I  conclude  that  they  came  neither  from 
Jerusalem,  nor  from  Antioch,  but  rather  from  hell  and  Babylon,  for 
they  naturally  tend  to  divisions." 

But  what  is  still  more  conclusive  is  the  fact  that  three  of  Bunyan's 
children  were  christened  in  the  churches  of  Elstow  and  Bedford.  One  of 
these  having  been  born  before  1653,  the  year  when  Bunyan  is  supposed 
to  have  been  baptized  by  Gilford,  may  be  left  out  of  the  account.  The 
other  two  were  bom  in  1654,  and  1672,  respectively.  And  though  the 
parish  register  at  Elstow  merely  records  that  '*  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Bunyan,  was  bom  14th  day  of  April,  1654,"  it  is  certain  that  this 
was  merely  due  to  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  by  parliament  the  pre- 
vious year,  requiring  the  date  of  birth  to  be  registeird  instead  of  the  date 
of  christening.  But  when  a  birth  was  entered  it  was  only  in  case  the 
child  was  christened.  And  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Bunyan  it  is  plainly 
stated  in  the  register  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Bedford,  that  he  was  baptized 
November  16,  1672.  These  facts  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that 
Bunyan  was  a  Baptist  in  any  full  and  proper  sense  of  that  word.  For 
the  fundamental  article  of  the  Baptist  faith  has  been  from  the  beginning 
that  none  but  regenerate  persons  are  to  be  baptized.  This  question 
goes  deeper  than  the  question  of  the  so-called  "  mode"  of  baptism,  or 
the  question  of  the  proper  persons  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Many  of  those  whom  we  acknowledge  as  our  spiritual  ancestors  did  not 
uniformly  practice  immersion,  but  they  were  all  agreed  that  no  one 
should  be  oaptized  except  those  who  had  become  sons  of  God  by  a 
personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

We  do  not  see  how,  in  view  of  this  new  evidence.  Baptists  can  lay 
claim  to  John  Bunyan  as  truly  one  of  themselves.  He  must  be  relegated 
to  the  list  of  eminent  men,  like  John  Milton,  who  have  held  more  or  less 
completely  Baptist  sentiments,  but  have  not  been  truly  and  consistently 
Baptists.  Certainly  no  strictly  organized  Baptist  church  of  the  present 
day  would  admit  to  membership  one  who,  like  Bunyan,  practiced  infant 
baptism  in  his  own  family.  Nor  could  it  do  so  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
Baptist  church. 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 
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I. 

THE   FOUR   GOSPELS. 

"  Assuredly,"  says  Archbishop  Trench,  "  Origin  was 
right  in  starting  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  nothing 
of  haphazard  in  the  admissions  and  exclusions  of  the  several 
Evangelists ;  that  a  prevailing  idea  in  each  Gospel  accounts 
for  what  it  has  and  what  it  has  not.  Indeed,  I  am  persuaded 
that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  already  accomplished^ 
devout  students  of  the  Scripture  may,  for  a  long  time  to- 
come,  find  an  ample,  almost  inexhaustible,  field  of  study- 
in  tracing  out  in  each  Gospel,  the  ever  acting  law  of  exclu- 
sion and  inclusion." 

What  is  this  law  ?  What  is  the  prevailing  idea  in  each 
Gospel  ? 

To  these  questions  in  recent  years  various  answers  have 
been  given;  a  glance  at  some  of  them  will  show  how 
far  they  come  from  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
One  school  of  commentators  aver  that  the  omissions  in  the 
Gospels  result  from  the  ignorance  of  the  writers.  But  can 
we  conceive  that  Matthew  knew  nothing  of  the  mission  of 
the  seventy,  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  or  of  the  ascen- 
sion  of  our  Lord  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Mark  had  never  heard 
of  Christ's  birth  with  its  accompanying  wonders  ?  Did  Luke> 
having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very 
first,  know  nothing  of  the  flight  into  Egypt,  of  the  storm  on 
the  lake,  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  of  the  anoint- 
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ing  of  Christ  by  Mary?    The  hypothesis  of  ignorance  is 
surely  inadmissable. 

Another  theory,  presented  with  gjeat  rhetorical  beauty, 
is,  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written  to  convince  the 
Jew  of  the   truth   of  Christianity,   Mark   to   convince  the 
Roman,  Luke  the  Greek,  while  John  is  designed  for  believ- 
ers— the  Church.     We  turn  to  the  Gospels,  and  are  at  once 
confronted  by  questions  that  on  this  hypothesis  refuse  to  be 
answered.     If  Matthew  writes  specially  to  convince  the  un- 
believing Jew,  why  does  he  constantly  present  a  Messiah 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  but  recognized  and  protected  by  the 
Gentiles  ?     If  the  laws  of  persuasion  are  true,  we  should  ex- 
pect here  what  we  find  in  the  opening  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Luke.     We  ought  to  be  led  to  the  temple  and,  as  the 
incense  ascends  to  heaven,  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  angel  in 
the  sanctuary;  we  ought  to  visit  the  abodes  of  Elizabeth 
and  Mary,  and  hear  the  sweet  Hebrew  singers  as  they  chant 
those  inspired  canticles,  full  of   the  old  and   the  new,  at 
once  the  consummation  of  the  dispensation  passing  away 
and  the  welcome  of  the  coming  Messiah.     To  go  no  farther 
than  the  opening  chapters,  if  Matthew  wished  to  persuade 
the  Jews,  surely  he  and  Luke  ought  to  change  places. 

Mark  writes,  we  are  told,  for  the  Romans,  selecting  and 
presenting  the  subject  matter  of  the  Gospel  in  a  way  speci- 
ally adapted  to  the  Roman  idea  and  character.  One  book 
in  the  canon  we  know  was  addressed  to  the  Romans.  Are 
'there  two  books  in  the  New  Testament  more  unlike  than  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark?  The 
essential  idea  of  Rome  was  law ;  but  in  Mark  the  word 
^Maw"  does  not  once  occur.  The  dominion  of  Rome  was 
the  power  of  an  external  government;  in  Mark,  tokens 
of  royalty  attributed  to  Christ  are  singularly  absent  In 
Rome,  the  individual  was  nothing,  the  government  every- 
thing; but  Mark  is  peculiarly  the  individual  Gospel.  In  the 
early  part  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  a  Roman  is  intro- 
duced whose  wonderful  recognition  of  Christ's  authority  is 
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commended ;  he  is  welcomed  as  the  first  example  of  many 
who  shall  come  from  the  East  and  the  West  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  it  is  strange,  if  Mark  writes  for  the  Roman,  that 
he  does  not  allude  to  this  incident. 

In  the  insertions  and  omissions  of  the  Gospels,  there  is 
very  much  that  it  seems  impossble  to  adjust  to  these  differ- 
ent types  of  character.  Why  should  the  storm  on  the  lake 
and  Christ's  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  night  be  told  to 
the  Jew  and  the  Roman  and  not  to  the  Greek,  while  the 
wonderful  draught  of  fishes  is  told  to  the  Greek  and  not  to 
the  Roman  ?  Why  is  a  gradually  wrought  miraculous  cure 
in  such  consonance  with  the  Roman  character,  that  these 
cures  are  found  in  the  Gospel  to  the  Roman  and  in  that 
only  ?  Why  in  the  Gospel  for  the  Greek  is  Christ's  eschat- 
ological  discourse  confined  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
consequences,  while  in  the  Gospel  for  the  Jew  and  in  that 
for  the  Roman  it  has  a  far  wider  scope  ?  Why  in  the  Greek 
Gospel  does  Christ  lament  three  times  over  Jerusalem,  and  ^ 
not  at  all  in  the  Gospel  for  the  Roman  ?  Such  questions 
may  be  greatly  multiplied. 

Luke  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  Gentile  or  Universal 
Gospel;  careful  examination  will  show  that  this  Gospel  be- 
ginning and  ending  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  of  all  the 
Gospels  the  most  restricted. 

The  most  of  the  current  theories  proceed  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  written  for  unbelievers 
and  that  the  reason  for  their  likenesses  and  differences  must 
be  found  outside  of  the  Bible.  There  is  another  hypothesis: 
The  New  Testament  is  the  Christian's  book ;  these  sacred 
records  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  were  written  for  those  who 
love  him  and  believe  in  him ;  the  Bible  is  its  own  inter- 
preter ;  it  contains  the  answer  to  every  vital  question  that 
may  be  asked  concerning  its  form  and  contents;  the  true  key 
to  the  Gospel  will  fit  every  ward  in  the  lock,  will  account  for 
every  insertion  and  every  omission.     The  Gospels  give  an 
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account  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  as  wrought  in 
his  life,  death,  burial  and  resurrection  ;  they  present  this  work 
in  its  successive  aspects  and  stages.* 

Each  Gospel  prepares  the  way  for  its  successor,  each 
telling  afresh  the  story  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrection 
from  its  own  point  of  view,  each  beginning  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  preceding.  The  Gospels  are  vitally  related  to  one 
another,  and  the  four  constitute  an  organic  whole. 

Matthew  is  the  opening  book — the  Genesis— of  the 
New  Testament  The  Old  Covenant  closes  with  the  Jewish 
nation  looking  for  their  long-promised  King  and  Messiah ; 
the  Jews  are  the  elect  people,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy 
nation  (Ex.  19:5,6).  In  the  Christian  age  the  Jewish 
nation  is  discarded,  an  ecclesia  exists,  whose  character  and 
principle  of  constitution  were  not  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Rom.  16:25,  26;  Eph.  3:3,  5,  6;  Col.  1:26,  27).  This 
church  is  selected  out  of  all  nations,  in  it  Jewish  rites  are 
abolished;  a  bond  of  union  heretofore  unknown  is  estab- 
lished, while  every  existing  distinction  disappears;  in  this 
body  the  Gentiles  form  much  the  larger  portion.  How  has 
this  change  been  effected?  If  the  promises  of  God  stand, 
and  his  gifts  and  calling  are  without  repentance,  how  are 
these  astounding  facts  to  be  explained  and  justified?  The 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew  answers  these  questions ;  it 
relates  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews  as  their  King,  their 
rejection  of  him,  his  consequent  rejection  of  them,  and  the 
prospective  establishment  of  the  church  and  its  ordinances. 
At  every  step  jt  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  for  the  princi- 
ples on  which  all  this  has  been  done.  The  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew  conducts  us  from  the  position  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  that  of  the  New. 

*  For  example :  Paul  tells  us  that  Christ  Jesus  was  made  unto  us  wisdom 
from  God,  both  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption  (i  Cor.  1:30). 
A  comparison  of  the  Gospels  will  show  that  Matthew  presents  the  special  aspect 
of  righteousness,  Mark  of  sanctification,  Luke  of  redemption.  The  Gospels 
begin  with  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  righteousness  (Matt,  i :  19;  3  :I5 ;  6  133; 
10:41;  25:46;)  and  end  with  the  New  Testament  idea  of  love  Qohn  3 :  16 ; 
13:  I ;  15 :9). 
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Accordingly,  in  matter,  manner,  and  style,  this  Gospel 
manifests  its  intimate  relationship  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
and  to .  the  Old  Testament.  The  law  is  a  revelation  from 
God,  more  real  and  stable  than  the  outward  universe  (v.  13); 
Jerusalem  is  the  holy  city  (iv.  5);  the  city  of  the  great  king 
(v. 3 5);  the  Jewish  temple  is  God*s  dwelling-place  (xxiii.  21); 
the  holy  place  (xxiv.  15);  the  temple  of  God  (xxvi,  61); 
the  temple  and  altar  are  sacred  and  sanctifying  (xxiii.  17-21) ; 
the  altar  service  furnishes  illustrations  of  obedience  to  the 
divine  requirements  (v.  23,  24) ;  the  authority  of  those  who 
occupy  Moses'  seat  is  asserted,  and  obedience  to  their  official 
commands  enjoined  (xxiii.  1-3).  It  presents  Christ  in  his 
character  and  office  as  the  Jewish  King;  the  Gospel  which 
he  preaches  is  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  23);  and  his 
teaching  is  the  word  of  the  kingdom  (xiii.  19).  The  para- 
bles are  all  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Christ  sits  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  and  applying  to  himself  the  august  title 
of  The  King,  gathers  before  him  all  the  nations  and  pro- 
nounces the  sentences  of  eternity  (xxv,  31-46).  At  his 
death  nature  owns  his  authority,  the  earth  is  shaken,  the 
rocks  are  rent,  the  graves  are  opened,  the  dead  are  raised 

(xxvii.  51-53). 

But  the  nation  rejects  its  Messiah  and  King.  Perverting 
the  whole  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
(xii.  7),  refusing  to  fulfil  the  office  to  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, they  crucified  him  who  was  the  embodiment  of 
God's  purposes  for  them  as  a  people.  At  his  birth  he  was 
doomed  to  death  by  the  civil  authority;  in  his  manhood  the 
religious  rulers  pursued  him  with  an  animosity  which  would 
not  be  satisfied  short  of  his  crucifixion.  From  the  begin- 
ning his  fate  is  inevitable  (viii.  20).  His  life  is  a  continual 
withdrawal  from  the  Jewish  rulers.  He  withdraws  into 
Egypt  (ii.  14);  then  into  Galilee  (ii.  22);  his  public  ministry 
as  here  told  begins  with  his  withdrawal  from  Judea  (iv.  12) ; 
the  Pharisees  follow  him  and  hold  a  council  against  him  how 
they  may  destroy  him,  but  when  Jesus  knew  it,  he  withdrew 
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himself  from  thence  (xii.  15);  still  pursued  by  the  Sanhedrim, 
he  withdraws  into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (xv.  21) ; 
and  this  course  continues  until  he  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  die 
(xix.  i).  On  the  cross,  his  only  word  is  that  desolate  wail, 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  (xxvii. 
46).  No  word  of  sympathy  from  any  human  voice  is  heard, 
the  passers-by  revile  him,  the  chief  priests  with  the  elders 
and  scribes  mock  him  (xxvii.  39,  43);  while  the  cry  still  rings 
in  the  air,  "His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children" 
(xxvii.  25). 

The  result  of  all  this  is  the  rejection  of  the  nation.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  taken  from  them  and  given  to  a  nation 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof  (xxi.  43).  Christ  declares 
that  the  unclean  spirit  has  returned  to  his  former  habitation, 
bringing  with  him  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  him- 
self (xii.  45).  All  the  parables  spoken  in  public  after  chap- 
ter xiii.  set  forth  the  national  sin  and  the  impending  destruc- 
tion (xxi.  28-33;  3"^"«  2).  The  final  miracle  is  the  blasting 
of  the  fig-tree,  the  emblem  of  the  nation  (xxi.  19).  The 
closing  public  discourse  is  an  arraignment  of  the  Jewish 
authorities :  portraying  their  character  and  history,  he  bids 
them  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  father's  iniquity,  and  with 
the  inquiry,  "  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can 
ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?"  (xxiii.  33);  pronounces 
their  doom  and  departs  forever  from  the  temple  (xxiv.  i). 

The  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
Gentiles  have  not  waited  until  this  time  for  intimation.  In 
the  genealogfy  with  which  the  Gospel  begins  are  found  the 
names  of  two  Gentile  women  who  by  faith  obtained  a  place 
in  the  royal  line  (i.  5,  6).  At  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Gen- 
tile magi  recognize  and  honor  him,  while  the  rulers  and  reli- 
gious guides  of  the  nation  pass  him  by  without  notice. 
Egypt  furnishes  the  refuge  which  Judea  refuses  (ii.  14,  15). 
A  Gentile  centurion  exhibits  faith  not  found  in  Israel  (viii. 
10).  A  Canaanite  draws  from  the  Lord  the  exclamation, 
"  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith"  (xv.  28).    The  Roman  Pilate 
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cleanses  his  hands  from  the  blood  which  the  Jews  take  upon 
themselves  (xxvii.  24;  and  Pilate's  wife  warns  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man  (xxvii.  19);  while  the  Gen- 
tile guards  around  the  cross  express  their  conviction  of  the 
blamelessness  of  the  sufferer  (xxvii.  54). 

To  take  the  place  of  the  nation  which  has  so  signally  failed 
to  recognize  the  purpose  of  its  election,  a  new  body  is  chosen 
to  be  God's  peculiar  people — a  holy  nation,  a  kingdom  of 
priests  (i  Pet  ii.  9).  This  body — the  church — is  founded  on 
the  divinely  revealed  knowledge  of  Christ  (xvi.  1 7,  1 8).  To 
it  are  given  a  new  life,  a  new  covenant,  a  new  constitution, 
a  new  commandment,  new  discipline,  new  ordinances.  It  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  discipling  all  nations,  "  baptizing 
them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (xxviii.  19).  • 

At  this  point  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  commences. 
Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  its  composition,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  place  in  the  history.  It  follows  logic- 
ally the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  In  it  the  Christ  begins 
his  work.  There  is  no  place  for  kingly  character  and  office 
here ;  no  one  styles  him  King  until  he  stands  before  Pilate ; 
even  the  evangelist  does  not  call  him  Lord  until  after  the 
ascension,  nor  do  the  disciples  give  him  that  title.  Here 
there  is  no  authoritative  exposition  of  law,  no  adjudication 
before  judgment  thrbnes,  no  mention  of  the  fire  with  which 
the  Messiah  is  to  baptize.  No  assertion  is  there  of  one 
greater  than  the  temple,  greater  than  Solomon,  greater  than 
Jonah;  no  argument  based  on  Christ's  ownership,  as  in 
Matthew  and  Luke;  no  ascription  of  power,  such  as  the 
centurion  utters  in  both  those  Gospels.  In  the  other  evan- 
gelists Christ  speaks  of  his  glory,  but  not  in  Mark ;  here  it 
is  the  glory  of  the  Father  (viii.  38),  with  power  and  great 
glory  (xiii.  26). 

This  is  "  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God."  It  presents  the  first  aspect  of  sonship  and  the  first 
aspect  and  manifestation  of  redemption.     In  John  the  son- 
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ship  of  Christ  is  that  of  eternal  relationship,  in  Luke  it  arises 
from  his  conception  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Luke  i.  35),  in 
Mark's  Gospel  it  is  the  sonship  of  consecration,  obedience, 
and  service — the  privilege  and  characteristic  of  all  the  re- 
deemed. Both  as  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  and  as  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  Mark  is  the  Gospel  of  man — of 
man  in  his  present  constitution  and  condition,  of  man  irre- 
spective of  all  distinctions.  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath"  (ii.  27);  "My  house 
shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations"  (xi.  17); 
the  distinction  between  ceremonially  clean  and  unclean  food 
is  abrogated:  "This  he  said,  making  all  food  clean"  (vii. 
19);  and  here  is  uttered  the  truth  that,  "To  love  God  with 
all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the 
soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his  neighbor  as 
himself,  is  more  than  all  burnt  offering^  and  sacrifices"  (xii. 
32,  33).  The  transference  from  the  Jewish  position  of  Mat- 
thew to  the  stage  of  the  world  occupied  by  Mark  is  ap- 
parent throughout  the  Gospel;  Jewish  customs  (vii.  3,  4), 
Jewish  facts  (xi.  13),  Jewish  words  (lii.  17;  v.  41 ;  vii.  11, 
34)  are  explained.  In  Matthew  and  Luke — ^Jewish  Gospels 
— repentance  is  emphasized;  in  Mark  belief  and  unbelief; 
"  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth "  (ix.  23). 
Our  Lord  begins  his  ministry  with  "  Repent  ye  and  believe 
the  gospel"  (i.  15),  and  closes  with  "  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved"  (xvi.  16). 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel.  Called  out  of  Egypt 
(Matt.  ii.  15),  the  people  of  God  enter  here  on  the  first  stage 
of  redemption,  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  old  leaven  is  eliminated  and  a  new 
and  better  generation  appears.  The  only  parable  peculiar 
to  Mark  gives  the  course  of  Christianity  in  this  dispensation : 
"  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  were  to  cast  seed 
into  the  ground,  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and 
day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up  he  knoweth 
not  how"   (iv.    26,    27).      To   the  same   purport    are  the 
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only  two  miracles  peculiar  to  Mark :  the  healing  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  (vii.  32-37),  and  of  the  blind  man  at 
Bethsaida  (viii.  22-25).  I^  l>oth  of  them  the  person  cured  is 
taken  aside  from  the  multitude  while  the  cure  is  wrought ; 
in  the  second  the  cure  is  gradual.  The  same  method  of 
dealing  finds  expression  in  the  statement  peculiar  to  Mark 
that  in  the  explanation  of  parables  Christ  spake  the  word 
unto  them  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it  (iv.  33). 

The  first  privilege  and  requirement  of  the  child  of  God  is 
service.  "  Israel  is  my  son,  my  first-born ;  let  my  son  go 
that  he  may  serve  me  "  (Ex.  iv.  22).  The  first  sacrifice  in 
the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  the  offering  of  consecration  (Lev.  i). 
In  the  New  Testament  the  first  duty  of  those  redeemed  by 
the  mercies  of  God  is  to  present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy  and '  acceptable  unto  God  (Rom.  xii.  i).  Our  Lord's 
first  step  is  to  take  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant  (Phil.  ii.  7). 
A  body  is  prepared  for  him,  and  in  that  body  he  comes  to 
do  his  Father's  will  (Heb.  x.  5,  7).  In  Mark  the  bodily 
actions  and  gestures  of  Christ  are  specially  named.  The 
Gospels  that  follow  Mark  emphasize  the  impartation  of  the 
Spirit  to  Christ.  In  this  Gospel  his  human  emotions  are 
mentioned — anger  (iii.  5),  compassion  (i.  40),  wonder  (vi.  6)1 
displeasure  (x.  14).  The  effects  on  the  multitude  are  of  the 
same  character.  They  are  astonished  (i.  22),  amazed  (i.  27, 
li.  12),  beyond  measure  astonished  (vii.  37),  greatly  amazed 
(ix.  15),  they  marvel  at  him  (xii.  17).  Only  once  do  we 
meet  the  statement,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  Luke,  they 
glorified  God  (ii.  1 2).  The  sacrifice  is  spiritual  as  well  as 
bodily,  burning  with  the  unceasing  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  Spirit  driveth  him  into  the  wilderness  (i.  1 2) ;  his  friends 
say,  **  He  is  beside  himself,"  and  wish  to  put  him  under 
restraint  (iii.  21);  here  only  are  James  and  John  named 
"Sons  of  thunder"  (iii.  17).  The  rapid  transitions  of  the 
Gospel  evince  its  vigor  and  movement. 

In  this  Gospel  Christ  is  the  Son  consecrated  to  service. 
This  is   the  one  relation  and  character  of  the  Gospel.      It 
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gives  no  account  of  Christ's  genealogy,  birth,  infancy,  child- 
hood. No  sermons  or  addresses  of  any  length  are  recorded, 
and  only  four  parables.  In  the  other  Gospels  much  space  is 
given  to  his  discourses,  to  his  kinsfolk  and  associates,  to  the 
results  of  his  work.  This  Gospel  is  occupied  with  Christ  In 
Luke  we  are  introduced  to  the  home  of  his  parents ;  here  to 
his  own  home  (ii.  i  ;  iii.  19),  Elsewhere  he  is  the  carpenter's 
son  ;  here  he  is  the  carpenter  (vi.  3).  Not  that  he  is  without 
associates ;  his  human  nature  is  shown  in  the  craving  for 
companionship  manifested  in  the  continual  notice  of  the 
presence  of  his  friends.  He  ordained  twelve  that  they  should 
be  with  him  (iii.  14).  The  names  of  his  companions  are 
given  by  Mark  as  by  no  other  evangelist  (i.  29 ;  xiii.  3).  The 
distinction  between  Mark  and  the  other  Gospls  in  this  respect 
is  that  there  the  persons  introduced  are  objects  of  interest, 
exemplifying  some  working  of  gjace ;  here  they  are  simply 
mentioned  as  being  with  him.  He  remains  the  sole  object 
of  attention.  The  accounts  of  the  cure  of  the  Syro- Phoenician's 
daughter  (vii.  24-30)  and  of  the  anointing  of  Christ  (xiv.  3-9) 
are  only  apparently  inconsistent  with  this  statement ;  for  it 
is  expressly  said  that  the  first  is  given  as  the  reason  why 
Jesus  could  not  find  the  seclusion  he  sought,  and  the  second 
is  introduced,  out  of  its  chronological  place,  to  account  for 
the  arrest  of  Christ  during  the  feast,  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes.  Christ's  consecration  remains 
the  one  subject  of  the  Gospel.  Work  succeeds  work  without 
interruption,  until  the  Gospel  closes  as  it  began — "  And  they 
went  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with 
them"  (xvi.  20). 

In  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  we  enter  on  another 
stage  of  redemption.  We  pass  from  the  individual  to  con- 
sider his  relations  to  others,  together  with  the  consequent 
duties  and  blessings.  It  is  the  priestly  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
of  intercession,  of  redemption,  the  social  Gospel,  the  ethical 
Gospel.  It  opens  with  the  priest  in  the  sanctuary  offering 
incense,  the  multitude  standing  without  in  prayer  (i.  8-10) ; 
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it  closes  with  the  disciples  in  the  temple  continually  praising 
and  blessing  God  (xxiv.  53).  From  the  first  word  from 
heaven — "  Fear  not,  Zacharias ;  thy  prayer  is  heard  "  (i.  13) 
— ^through  the  parables  of  the  friend  rising  at  midnight  (xi. 
5—8)  of  the  importunate  widow  (xviii.  1-5),  of  the  publican 
(xviii.  13,  14),  to  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  robber  (xxiii. 
42,  43),  instances  of  successful  petition  abound ;  while  in  all 
the  important  crises  of  our  Lord's  life  his  prayers  are  specially 
mentioned  (iii.  21,  vi.  12,  ix,  28).  The  companion  of  success- 
ful prayer  is  praise,  with  which  this  Gospel  resounds.  The 
inspired  songs  of  Mary  (i.  46-55),  of  Zacharias  (i.  68-79), 
and  of  Simeon  (ii.  29-32)  are  still  the  canticles  of  the  church. 
At  Christ's  birth  the  chorus  of  the  angels  sweeps  through 
the  midnight  sky  (ii.  13,  14).  The  shepherds  return, 
"  glorifying  and  praising  God  "  (ii.  20) ;  the  paralytic  and  all 
that  behold  the  miracle  **  glorify  God  "  (v.  25,  26) ;  the  blind 
man  at  Jericho,  as  soon  as  he  received  sight,  glorified  God,  and 
"  all  the  people,  when  they  saw  it,  gave  praise  unto  God  " 
(xviii.  43).  The  Gospel  of  relationship  from  its  very  nature 
cannot  be — ^what  it  is  frequently  called — the  universal  Gospel. 
We  look  in  vain  in  Luke  for  expressions  of  universality  com- 
mon to  all  the  other  evangelists.  In  Matthew  we  read,  "Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth;"  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world  " 
(v.  13,  14);  "The  field  is  the  world  (xiii.  38  ;"  "  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  "  (xi.  28) ;  in  Mark, 
"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  "  (ii.  27) ;  "  My  house  shall 
be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  "  (xi.  17) ;  in  John, 
"The  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  " 
(i,  29) ;  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  have  eternal  life  " 
(iii.  16) ;  "  The  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world"  (vi.  51);  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me"  (xii.  32); 
"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  "  (viii.  12) ;  "  Other  sheep  I 
have  which  are  not  of  this  fold  "  (x.  16) ;  Jesus  "should  die 
not  for  that  nation  only,  but  also  that   he   should  gather 
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together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered 
abroad  "  (xi.  52).  Luke  is  singularly  devoid  of  all  such  ideas 
and  expressions.  The  one  or  two  (ii.  32;  iii.  6),  which  at 
first  sight  might  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  this  statement, 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  consistent  with  it.  Only 
at  the  close  of  the  Gospel  comes  the  command  to  preach 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name  among  all 
nations  and  then  the  command  is,  Begin  at  Jerusalem  (xxiv. 
47).  In  Luke  our  Lord  does  not  cross  the  boundary  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  nor  does  any  one  from  beyond  its  borders  come 
to  him  for  help  or  grace.  No  Syro-Phcenician  woman,  as  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,  daughter  of  an  accursed  race,  cries  to 
him  for  succor ;  no  Greeks,  as  in  John,  say,  "  We  would  see 
Jesus ;"  no  miracle  of  feeding  the  4,cxx>  is  here  ;  no  blessing 
comes  except  through  Israel.  In  the  only  instance  of  a 
Gentile  asking  a  favor  from  the  Lord — that  of  the  Roman 
centurion — it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
were  sent  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  plea,.  "He  loveth 
our  nation  and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue"  (vii.  3-5).  The 
miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  cited  by  Christ  exhibit  the 
same  principle.  The  widow  of  Sarepta,  in  her  penury,  first 
makes  a  cake  for  the  prophet  of  Israel,  and  then  she  and  her 
house  eat  many  days.  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  is  cured  by  the 
interposition  of  an  Israelitish  maid,  by  applying  to  the 
king  and  prophet  of  Israel,  and  by  dipping  seven  times — 
Israel's  sacred  number — in  Israel's  sacred  river  (iv.  25-27). 
Relationship  is  often  expressly  stated  as  the  reason  for 
Christ's  action — "  Ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter 
of  Abraham,  to  be  loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  Sabbath 
day  ?"  (xiii.  16) ;  salvation  came  to  the  house  of  Zaccheus 
because  he  was  a  son  of  Abraham  (xix.  9).  In  chapter  xv. 
it  is  the  restoration  of  the  sheep,  the  coin,  and  the  son  that 
is  the  ground  of  rejoicing.  The  sheep  belonged  to  the  flock 
from  which  it  wandered,  the  coin  was  the  woman's  inherit- 
ance, the  son  was  still  a  son  when  he  took  his  journey  into  a 
far  country.     In  the  discussions  on  the  Sabbath  it  is  not 
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"  Which  of  you  shall  see^*  but,  "  Which  of  you  shall  have  an 
ass  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway  pull 
him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?"  (xiv.  5).  **  Doth  not  each  of 
you  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and 
lead  him  away  to  watering?"  (xiii.  15).  The  widow  pleads 
with  the  judge  to  restore  what  had  been  taken  from  her 
(xviii.  3). 

To  relationship  belongs  redemption.  The  Redeemer,  by^ 
the  law  of  Israel,  must  be  the  Kinsman,  the  Goel.  Here,  first 
in  the  New  Testament,  do  we  meet  the  word,  "  He  hath 
visited  and  wrought  redemption  for  his  people  "  (i.  68).  Anna 
spake  of  him  to  all  that  looked  for  the  redemption  of  Jerusa- 
lem (ii.  38) ;  in  the  last  times  the  disciples  are  to  look 
up  for  their  redemption  draweth  nigh  (xxi.  28);  and  in 
the  sad  dialogue  after  the  crucifixion  the  disciples  say, 
*'We  trusted  it  had  been  he  who  should  have  redeemed 
Israel"  (xxiv.  21).  In  the  genealogy  given  by  Luke 
Christ  is  more  than  son  of  Abraham  and  David,  he  is  God's 
Son  (iii.  38).  Hence  appears  in  this  Gospel  the  primal  view 
of  redemption — that  presented  in  the  first  promise — the  per- 
sonal conflict  for  man — "  He  shall  bruise  thy  head  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heel"  (Gen.  iii.  15).  Zacharias  sings,  "We 
shall  be  saved  from  our  enemies  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that 
hate  us"  (i.  71).  Christ's  opening  commission  is,  "  He  hath 
sent  me  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives"  (iv.  18).  Here 
Satan — the  arch-enemy  of  man — says,  "  All  the  power  and 
the  glory  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  is  delivered  to  me, 
and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it "  (iv.  6).  The  woman 
healed  is  one  whom  "  Satan  has  bound  these  eighteen  years  " 
(xiii.  16).  In  the  hour  of  Christ's  joy  he  beheld  **  Satan  as 
ightning  fallen  from  heaven  "  (x.  18).  Satan  desires  to  have 
the  disciples  that  "he  may  sift  them  as  wheat"  (xxii.  31). 
The  whole  people  and  the  whole  land  must  be  redeemed  ;  if 
there  are  portions  of  the  land  under  ban,  or  any  outcast 
classes  of  people,  they  will  be  the  objects  of  Christ's  special 
notice  and  care.     For  this  reason  Samaria  and  Perea  occupy 
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a  large  space  in  this  Gospel.  The  rightful  position  and 
character  of  the  Samaritan  are  vindicated  (x.  30,  37  ;  xvii. 
II,  19).  The  relation  of  woman  to  the  religious  leaders  is  inti- 
mated in  John  iv.  27.  In  Luke's  Gospel  woman  is  specially 
honored ;  before  Christ's  birth  (i.  26-56)  during  Christ's 
ministry  (viii.  2  ;  x.  38-42),  at  his  crucifixion  (xxiii.  27,  49, 
55),  after  his  resurrection  (xxiv.  i,  12).  The  poor,  the  pub- 
lican, the  transgressors  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  religious  and 
social  outcasts.  Christ  emphasizes  the  love  of  the  woman 
who  was  a  sinner  (vii.  36,  50) ;  he  places  a  beggar  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom  (xvi.  20,  22,);  a  publican's  prayer  in  the  temple 
is  accepted  (xviii.  1 1-14) ;  a  publican  is  declared  to  be  a  son 
of  Abraham  (xix.  i-io);  a  malefactor  accompanies  the  Lord 
to  paradise  (xxiii.  43). 

In  the  Gospel  of  Luke  the  social  relations  have  a  place 
unknown  to  the  other  Evangelists.  It  abounds  with  instruc- 
tion as  to  social  duties.  John  tl)e  Baptist  directs  his  disciples, 
"  He  that  hath  two  coats  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none,  and  he  that  hath  food  let  him  do  likewise ;"  to  the 
publican  he  says,  "  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed you  ;"  and  to  the  soldiers,  "  Do  violence  to  no  man, 
neither  accuse  any  falsely,  but  be  content  with  your  wages  " 
(iii.  10-14).  The  Sermon  on  the  Plain  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  reported  by  Matthew ;  it 
covers  our  social  and  relative  duties,  the  use  that  should  be 
made  of  earthly  possessions  (xiv.  12,  13).  To  the  same 
purport  is  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (x  30-37) ;  that 
of  the  rich  fool  (xii.  16-21);  that  of  the  shrewd  steward 
(xvi.  1-9);  that  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (xvi.  19-31); 
the  result  of  the  interview  with  Zaccheus  (xix.  8). 

This  Gospel  of  Redemption  is  the  Cxospel  of  success.  In  the 
prophecy  quoted  when  John  the  Baptist  appears,  Luke  adds 
to  the  words  cited  by  the  other  Evangelists:  "Every  valley 
shall  be  filled  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought 
low,  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight  and  the  rough  way 
shall  be  made  smooth,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
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God  "  (iii.  5,  6),  At  the  call  of  the  first  two  apostles  to  their 
work  we  have,  what  we  do  not  find  in  Matthew  or  Mark,  the 
wonderful  draught  of  fishes,  a  prediction  of  their  success  in 
their  new  calling  (v  4-7).  The  seventy  return  again  with  joy, 
saying,  "Even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy 
name"  (x.  17),  and  the  Gospel  closes  as  it  begins  with 
thanksgiving  and  praise  for  what  God  has  done  (xxiv.  53). 

The  Grospel  of  John  is  the  final  Gospel.  The  opening 
sentences  glow  with  that  ineffable  Light  which  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  overhung  the  Mercy  Seat  between  the  cherubim  ;  we 
behold  "  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father  full  of  grace  and  truth  "  (i.  14).  John  begins  where  the 
other  evangelists  end,  with  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the 
Jewish  people :  "  He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  received 
him  not"  (i.  11).  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  all  Christ's  inter- 
course with  his  disciples  until  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  is 
designed  to  answer  the  question,  Who  is  the  Son  of  Man 
(Matt  xvi.  1 5  ;  Mark  viii.  29 ;  Luke  ix.  20)  ?  The  nature 
and  person  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God  having 
been  revealed,  he  announces  for  the  first  time  the  method  of 
redemption — ^by  his  death,  burial  and  resurrection  (Matt 
xvi.  21;  Mark  viii.  31;  Luke  ix.  22).  But  John's  Gospel 
begins  with  the  declaration  of  Christ's  divine  character  and 
atoning  work ;  in  the  first  chapter  he  is  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (i.  29) ;  on  him  the 
angels  of  God  are  ascending  and  descending  (i.  51);  he  de- 
clares the  character  and  secret  actions  of  Nathanael  (i.  47-50) ; 
he  needs  not  that  any  should  tell  him  of  man,  for  he  knows 
what  is  in  man  (ii.  25) ;  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  who  came  down 
from  heaven  and  is  in  heaven  (iii.  13).  The  first  miracle 
which  John  records  is  the  marriage  feast  (ii.  11);  the  first 
public  act  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (ii.  16) ;  the  first  dis- 
course the  revelation  of  the  heavenlies  (iii.  1 2) ; — all  pertain- 
ing to  an  order  of  things  which  comes  only  at  the  close  of  the 
other  Gospels.  In  Christ's  discourses  to  the  Jews,  in  his 
prayer  recorded  in  chapter  xvii.,  in  the  account  of  thecruci- 
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fixion,  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  finished  work.  The 
death  on  the  cross  is  not  so  much  the  process  of  dying  as 
the  results  of  death  ;  it  is  not  defeat,  but  victory.  In  the  other 
Gospels,  when  Christ  speaks  to  his  disciples  of  his  approach- 
ing decease,  he  emphasizes  his  humiliation  and  suffering,  his 
delivery  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt  xvi.  21 ;  xx.  18  ;  Luke  xviii. 
32) ;  here  his  death  is  voluntary ;  "  No  man  taketh  my  life 
from  me  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself"  (x.  18);  it  inheres  in 
the  relation  he  has  assumed,  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  the 
good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep  "  (x.  11);  it  is 
the  reason  for  his  Father's  special  love,  "Therefore  doth  my 
Father  love  me  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may  take 
it  again  "  (x.  17,  18) ;  and  it  results  in  universal  appreciation, 
"  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me  "  (xii.  32).  In  this  Gospel  there  is  no  account  of  the 
transfiguration  with  its  Moses  and  Elias,  the  encouragement 
for  the  coming  Calvary.  There  are  here  no  apprehensions 
of  the  cross,  no  Gethsemane  ;  no  angels  .strengthening  him. 
As  the  band  of  men  and  officers  approach  him  in  the 
garden  to  apprehend  him,  when  he  says,  "  I  am  he,"  they  go 
backward  and  fall  to  the  ground  (xviii.  6).  Throughout  the 
whole  scene  of  the  crucifbcion  the  same  wonderful  character 
is  preserved.  He  does  not  receive  testimony  from  men :  no 
company  of  women  bewail  and  lament  him  ;  no  Judas  con- 
fesses, "  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood  ;"  no  Pilate's  wife 
says,  "  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  this  just  man  ;"  no 
dying  malefactor  testifies,  "This  man  has  done  nothing  amiss ;" 
no  Roman  centurion  says,  "  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of 
God."  And  he  who  needed  no  help  or  sympathy  or  testimony 
from  men  or  angels  would  have  none  from  nature ;  in  this 
Gospel  we  read  nothing  of  rocks  rending,  or  of  the  earth 
quaking,  or  of  the  darkness  covering  the  land.  From  the  cross 
is  heard  no  cry,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?"  no  prayer,  "  Father,  into  thy  hand  I  commend  my 
Spirit."  He  speaks  but  three  words — the  first,  as  if  on  a 
quiet  death-bed,  provides  for  his   mother ;    the  second  is  a 
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fulfilment  of    Scripture;    the     third   is   the  shout  of  the 
conqueror. 

The  final  Gospel  is  the   personal  Gospel.     The  Divine 
Persons,   Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,   are   presented   in   their 
order,  each  in  his  distinct  sphere  and  each   in  his  relation 
to  the  others.     The  personality  of  Christ,  the  personal  char- 
acter  of  the  relations  he  sustains  are  everywhere  empha- 
sized.    He  speaks  rather  than  acts  (viii.  12).     His  funda- 
mental assertion  is,  I  am — I  am   the  Life,  the  Truth,  the 
Way,  the  Vine,  the  Door,  the  Shepherd,  the   Resurrection. 
Few  miracles  are  recorded,  and  the  discourses  are  occupied 
with  the  nature  of  God,  the  essential  oneness  of  Christ  with 
the  Father,  the  mystical  union  of  Christ  with  his  people.    In 
the  person  of  Christ  all  things  find  their  fulfilment ;  not  only 
the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  but  the  Old  Testament 
itself;   the  Shekinah  and  the  tabernacle  (i.  14);   the  temple 
(ii.  19-21);  the  ladder  on  which  the  angels  of  God  ascend 
and  descend  (i.  51);  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness  (iii.  14); 
the  manna  (vi.  32);  the  paschal  lamb  (i.  20;  xix.  36);  in  him 
all  nature  finds  its  fulfilment — life  (i.  4);  light  (i.  9);  water 
(iv.  10);    bread  (vi.  50);    all  offices   and    relationships — the 
vine  (xv.  i) ;  the  door  (x.  7);  the  shepherd  (x.  14);  the  way 
(xiv.  6).     The  reason  and  vindication  of  all  Christ's  actions 
are  found  in  himself.     The  eight  miracles  in  this  Gospel  are, 
with   a  single  exception   (iv.  46-53),   self-moved — ^wrought 
without  any  request  from  those  to  be  benefited,  and  in  that 
exception  the  cure  transcends  the  faith  of  the  petitioner.     In 
the  discussions  on  the  Sabbath  there  is  no  argument,  as  in 
the  Synoptics,  from  David  or  the  temple,  or  the  conduct  of 
man:  his  one  justification  is,  "  My  Father  worketh  until  now, 
and  I  work"  (v.  17).     In  the  one  thought  of  belief  in  Christ 
centre  all  the  requirements  of  God  (vi.  28,  29).     A  personal 
relation  to  a  personal  Being  comprises  all  that  is  necessary 
for  perfect  conduct  and   character;   this  meets  every  possi- 
bility of  the  soul  (i.  4);   satisfies  every  desire  (iv.   14);   fills 
every  capacity  for  time  and  eternity  (vi.  35).     The  person- 
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ality  of  the  thought  moulds  the  style  of  John;  it  shows  itself 
in  the  avoidance  of  abstractions,  in  the  absence  of  all  refer- 
ence to  law  as  now  in  force,  in  the  continual  recurrence  of 
the  personal  pronoun,  in  the  precision  and  accuracy  with 
which  words  are  used,  in  the  continual  repetition  of  words 
which  this  precision  requires,  in  the  ever- recurring  antitheses^ 
in  the  scrupulous  restriction  of  terms. 

The  final  Gospel  is  the  universal  Gospel,  "  All  things  were 
made  by  him  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made"  (i.  2);  he  "lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world"  (i.  9);  he  is  "the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (i.  29).  "The  hour  is  coming 
in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice 
and  shall  come  forth"  (v.  28). 

The  final  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  the  essential  and  eternal. 
There  is  here  no  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  its  explanation 
of  law;  no  Sermon  on  the  Plain,  with  its  ethical  directions.^ 
Directions  with  regard  to  conduct  found  in  all  the 
other  Gospels  disappear;  the  heavenly,  the  spiritual,  and 
eternal  are  the  subjects  of  discourse.  The  church  is  viewed 
in  the  same  light.  Christ  institutes  no  ordinances,  ordains 
no  apostles,  appoints  no  officers.  He  breathes  on  the  dis- 
ciples the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  to  be  the  eternal  life  of  the 
church  (xx.  22).  The  Gospel  begins  with  the  declaration  of 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  Christ,  with  his  relation  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Uncreated  and  on  the  other  to  all  that  comes 
into  being.  The  antagonisms  are  the  ultimate  and  perma- 
nent— light  and  darkness,  life  and  death.  The  relationships 
are  not  historic,  but  ideal  (viii.  39).  Times  and  places  dis- 
appear; God  is  Spirit,  and  is  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
(iv.  21-24);  while  Christ  returns  to  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  (xvii.  5). 

Henry  G.  Weston. 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
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II. 

"BORN  OF  WATER  AND  SPIRIT." 

The  answer  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus  was,  "  Verily,  ver- 
ily, I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (John  iii. 
5).  Any  interpretation  of  these  words  that  is  to  prove  sat- 
isfactory must  reckon  with  such  questions  as  the  following; 
and  satisfy  them  :  Does  "  born  of  water  "  mean  **  baptized," 
or  does  it  not  ?  and-can  decisive  reasons  be  given  for  either 
opinion  ?  Why  this  order  of  the  words,  in  which  **  water  '* 
stands  before  **  spirit?"  What  is  meant  by  **  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?"  Is  it  the  church,  and  does  the  passage  teach  the 
terms  of  admission  to  the  church  ?  Does  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  "  here  mean  either  **  heaven  "  or  **  the  Christian  life  ?" 
and  if  so,  what  terms  of  salvation  are  here  laid  down  ?  Is 
any  ritual  act  placed  at  the  gate  ?  And  is  there  any  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage  that  will  at  once  be  simple  and  natural, 
and  bring  it  into  full  fellowship  with  the  general  teaching  of 
Scripture  about  the  way  to  be  saved  ? 

These  are  the  ordinary  inquiries ;  but  though  an  inter- 
preter must  satisfy  them,  he  should  not  begin  with  them. 
He  must  begin  with  the  historic  method,  which  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  passage  has  been  too  much  neglected.  The^ 
words  of  our  Lord  have  been  treated  as  if  they  had  been 
spoken  in  view  of  the  conditions  and  institutions  of  modern 
times ;  and  hence  many  of  the  perplexities.  But  we  must 
forget  our  own  age  and  institutions,  and  go  back  to 
the  conditions  in  which  the  words  were  uttered.  We  must 
,ask  what  these  words  would  mean  to  our  Lord  and  to  Nico- 
demus when  they  met  by   night  at   the  beginning  of  our 
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Lord's  ministry.  The  meaning  that  they  then  bore  will 
be  the  true  meaning.  The  question  is,  whether  we  can 
find  it. 

The  study  of  which  this  article  is  the  result  led  the  stu- 
dent to  this  as  the  sense  of  our  Saviour's  utterance  :  **  Only 
by  a  new  beginning  of  life,  consisting  in  repentance  and 
spiritual  renovation,  can  any  one  come  to  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  blessings,**  In  endeavoring  to  make  this  interpre- 
tation plain  and  strong,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  review 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  words  were  spoken. 

Our  Lord  had  come  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Passover,  and  had  entered  the  temple  of  God  with  an  asser- 
tion of  authority  such  as  could  belong  only  to  the  Christ  In 
thus  putting  forth  a  distinct  claim  of  Messiahship,  he  had  done 
only  what  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  after  the  ministry  and 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  John  had  begun  his  work 
by  announcing  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  heaven,  was 
at  hand ;  and  all  who  heard  him  had  understood  him  to 
mean  that  the  Messiah  was  quickly  to  be  manifested  to  Isra- 
el. The  kingdom  of  God,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was 
understood  to  be  the  reign  of  God  through  the  Messiah ; 
and  if  it  was  at  hand,  then  the  Messiah  was  near.  And  John, 
who  began  thus  with  a  general  announcement,  made  it  def- 
inite and  positive  when  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  to  be  bap- 
tized. He  received  the  promised  sign  of  identification,  and 
thenceforth  bore  testimony  that  this  was  the  Christ 

When  Jesus  came  to  Jerusalem  attended  by  a  few  disci- 
ples, and  claimed  what  John  had  asserted,  the  religious  lead- 
,.ers  questioned  him  about  his  claim,  but  did  not  admit  that 
it  was  true.  He  really  stood  among  them  rpjected.  He 
wrought  some  miracles,  and  there  were  some  among  the 
people  who  believed  on  him  ;  but  their  faith  was  that  which 
is  born  of  miracles,  rather  than  that  which  springs  from  true 
apprehension,  and  he  was  not  able  to  regard  it  with  confi- 
dence He  knew  thoroughly  the  human  heart,  and  could* 
.unerringly  distinguish  between  shallow  interest  and  sincere 
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thoughtfulness.  But  now  another  man  appeared  upon  the 
scene — a  man  whom  Jesus  knew  as  truly  as  the  others,  and 
to  whom  he  did  commit  himself,  by  recognizing  his  sincerity 
and  speaking  to  him  with  freedom.  The  man  was  Nicode- 
mus,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  a  Rabbi,  a  Pharisee.  His 
companions  had  set  at  nought  the  claim  of  him  who 
cleansed  the  temple,  but  he  was  drawn  to  him,  and  wished 
to  know  him  better.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  cautious 
temper,  almost  a  timid  man.  It  was  a  great  step  for  a  man 
in  his  position  to  seek  an  interview  with  a  claimant  to  the 
Messiahship  in  whom  the  expected  signs  did  not  appear, 
and  it  is  nothing  strange  that  he  sought  it  quietly,  and  came 
by  night  for  conversation.  Very  likely  this  would  be  the 
only  time  at  which  he  thought  himself  sure  to  obtain  the 
quiet  interview  that  he  desired.  Admit  that  his  caution  was 
a  fault ;  yet  it  needs  no  explanation,  for  it  was  characteristic 
of.  the  man,  and  was  not  unnatural  in  his  circumstances. 

**  Rabbi,'*  he  began,  "we  know  that  thou  hast  come  from 
God,  a  teacher ;  for  no  one  can  do  these  signs  that  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  The  remark  is  introduc- 
tory. It  admits  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  but  does  not 
acknowledge  that  he  is  the  Christ.  It  does  not  tell  the  mo- 
tive of  the  visit.  There  is  a  tone  of  embarrassment  in  it, 
that  well  agrees  with  the  temperament  of  the  man.  Instead 
of  opening  what  he  has  come  to  say,  he  breaks  the  silence 
with  this  preliminary  remark,  which  leaves  his  errand  still 
untold. 

The  answer  of  our  Saviour  seems  abrupt,  but  it  was  uttered 
by  Him  who  knew  what  was  in  man.  It  was  an  answer  to 
what  he  saw  in  the  inquirer's  mind,  the  rising  question  not 
yet  asked.  He  saw  his  visitor  groping  his  way  toward  a  vital 
question,  and  with  the  kindness  that  was  always  in  him,  and 
yet  because  the  subject  was  so  serious,  he  made  haste  to 
gruide  him  to  the  truth  that  he  was  seeking.  The  motive  of 
the  visit  had  not  yet  been  announced,  but  Jesus  saw  it,  and 
addressed  himself  to  it  at  once. 
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What  then  was  the  motive  of  the  visit  ?  What,  indeed, 
would  it  be  ?  With  what  intent  would  a  Rabbi  come  to  con- 
verse with  one  who  had  been  heralded  as  the  bringer  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  With  what  intent,  but  to  inquire  into  the 
views  of  the  so-called  king  regarding  the  proposed  king- 
dom ?  Even  if  he  came  in  a  caviling  spirit,  this  would  be 
the  burden  of  his  thoughts.  John  had  said,  **  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  and  had  identified  Jesus  as  the  king ; 
and  a  Sanhedrist  would  come  to  Jesus  at  this  period  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  seek  further  light  upon  the  significance 
of  his  claim.  He  would  wish  to  know  what  Jesus  meant  by 
the  kingdom  of  God :  what  he  intended  to  do ;  whether  his 
proposals  gave  promise  of  genuine  fulfilment  to  the  hopes  of 
Israel.  He  would  come  as  an  investigator,  and  his  unasked 
question  would  be  nothing  else  than — "  What  is  that  king- 
dom of  God  whereof  thou  speakest  ?     Is  it  the  true  ?" 

This  view  of  the  motive  of  the  visit  finds  unexpected  con- 
firmation in  the  presence  of  the  phrase,  **  kingdom  of  God." 
It  occurs  twice  in  this  passage,  and  never  again  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  or  indeed,  in  the  same  sense,  anywhere  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostle  John.  Though  widely  current  among  Chris- 
tians, it  had  no  place  in  his  ordinary  vocabulary.  The  pres- 
ence of  it  in  this  place  is  therefore  a  sure  sign  of  genuineness 
and  precision  in  the  record.  We  may  be  certain  that  the 
phrase  was  uttered  that  night,  and  uttered  by  our  Lord,  and 
uttered  just  where  John  brings  it  in.  By  its  presence  in  the 
answer  to  an  unasked  question,  we  are  confirmed  in  thinking 
that  the  question  had  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

And  the  spirit  in  which  such  a  man  would  offer  this  in- 
quiry would  not  be  a  humble  spirit.  Pharisaism  was  proud, 
And  to  a  Pharisee  it  would  scarcely  occur  that  any  blessings 
of  the  divine  kingdom  could  be  beyond  his  reach.  Nicode- 
mus  would  only  have  to  resemble  his  sect,  in  order  to  assume 
instinctively  that  he  was  able  to  do  all  good  that  could  be 
required  of  him,  and  therefore  was  ready  to  receive  all  bless- 
ings. Probably  he  was  bringing  his  inquiry  with  the  tacit  ex- 
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pectation  that  the  answer,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
one  for  which  he  was  quite  prepared. 

To  the  question  that  was  thus  rising  in  the  mind  of  his  visi- 
tor, a  question  about  the  kingdom  which  he  claimed  to  bring, 
our  Lord  made  answer  before  it  was  asked,  by  saying, 
**  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  anew, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

His  word  is  capable  of  either  meaning,  **  born  anew,"  or 
*'born  from  above."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whichever  may  be 
the  strict  meaning,  the  other  will  be  implied ;  for  a  birth  from 
above  is  a  new  birth,  and  a  new  birth  will  be  a  birth  from 
above.  But  the  context  makes  it  probable  that  our  Saviour 
was  thinking  of  the  fact  of  a  fresh  birth,  rather  than  of  the 
source  from  which  it  was  to  come.  The  nature  of  the  birth 
of  which  he  spoke  is  set  forth  in  the  fuller  statement  that  fol- 
lows in  the  fifth  verse,  "  born  of  water  and  spirit ;"  and  the 
source  of  it  is  brought  to  light  in  the  sixth  verse,  "  that 
which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit"  At  this  earlier  point, 
in  the  introducing  of  the  subject,  he  seems  only  to  announce 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  new  birth ;  and  so  we  trans- 
late, •'  except  a  man  be  born  anew." 

And  by  the  phrase  "  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  he  meant 
nothing  less  and  nothing  other  than  by  the  parallel  phrase, 
**  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  which  we  find  just  below. 
The  verb  "  see  "  is  used  after  the  Hebrew  manner,  as  in  the 
phrases  "  see  death,"  and  "  see  good,"  in  the  sense  of  **  expe- 
rience." To  give  it  any  other  meaning  here  is  to  forsake  the 
natural  for  the  unnatural.  The  sense,  **  he  cannot  so  much 
as  perceive  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  real  nature,"  is  remote 
and  artificial,  in  comparison  with  this  simple  and  ordinary 
Hebrew  usage,  which  was  familiar  to  both  speaker  and 
hearer. 

As  to  the  phrase,  "  kingdom  of  God,"  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  must  mean  in  this  passage  what  it  meant  at  that  time, 
and  not  what  it  may  have  come  to  mean,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  mean,  now.     "  The  kingdom  of  God  "  in   this  con- 
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versation  can  denote  nothing  else  than  that  which  John  the 
Baptist  had  declared  then  to  be  "  at  hand,"  namely,  the  new 
spiritual  order  of  things,  or  reign  of  God,  that  was  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Messiah.  It  cannot  mean  **  the  church,"  or 
"  a  church,"  or  the  **  kingdom  of  God  in  its  organized  form." 
There  was  no  church,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  had  no 
organized  form."  Our  Lord,  speaking  to  be  understood, 
certainly  spoke  according  to  the  stage  that  had  then  been 
reached,  and  if  he  did  so,  he  was  speaking  of  admission  to 
the  spiritual  experience  of  the  kingdom  itself,  and  not  to  the 
church  or  to  any  organization  by  which  the  kingdom  may 
since  have  been  represented  among  men. 

Birth  is  beginning  of  life,  and  new  birth  is  new  beginning 
of  life.  And  thus  the  whole  saying  means,  "  except  any  one 
experience  a  new  beginning  of  life,  he  cannot  partake  of  the 
blessings  of  that  new  reign  of  God  which  the  Messiah  brings." 
It  tells  the  Pharisee  how  the  new  bless^Jngs  must  be  obtained,, 
and  confronts  him  with  the  thought  that  he  is  not  ready  to 
receive  them.  "Any  one,"  whether  Pharisee  or  publican, 
must  first  be  born  anew.  The  nature  of  this  new  birth  is  not 
yet  shown,  but  the  necessity  of  it  is  set  forth  as  absolute. 

**But  how  is  it  possible  ?"  asks  Nicodemus.  The  Pharisaic 
mind  lingers  in  the  region  of  literalism.  To  an  old  man^ 
(possibly  he  may  mean,  "  to  an  old  man  like  me,")  how  is  a 
second  birth  to  be  reached?  The  repetition  of  physical 
birth  is  out  of  the  question,  and  what  else  can  new  birth 
mean  ?  Perhaps,  with  Pharisaic  pride,  he  is  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit the  thought  that  he  dimly  feels  to  be  present  in  the 
words ;  and,  in  his  shrinking  from  unwelcome  doc- 
trine, lingers  around  the  meaning  that  he  knows  he  must 
reject,  and  dwells  upon  the  obscurity  that  he  finds  in  it.  Or 
his  tHought  may  be,  **no  such  thing  as  a  second  physical 
birth  is  possible,  and  of  course  no  personal  transformation, 
worthy  of  the  name  of  birth,  can  be  indispensable  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  kingdom,  at  least  for  a  Pharisee.  What  can 
he  mean  ?"     The  answer  reveals  nothing  but  perplexity.    He 
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has  heard  that  a  second  birth  is  the  way  of  entrance  to  the 
kingdom,  but  the  doctrine  is  scarcely  more  than  words  to 
him;  what  it  means  he  does  not  see. 

Therefore  Jesus,  being  at  once  merpiful  to  his  weakness, 
and  anxious  to  be  understood,  interposes  to  help  him. 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  ointo  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  from 
water  and  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  ot 
God."  This  saying  is  not  an  advance  upon  the  one  that  pre- 
cedes, but  an  amplification  of  it.  The  fifth  verse  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  third,  but  only  tells  what  is  meant  by  it.  First, 
our  Lord  declared  a  new  birth  to  be  necessary ;  now  he  tells 
what  kind  of  birth  he  means.  It  is  a  birth  "  from  water  and 
spirit." 

Here  we  reach  an  important  point  in  the  interpretation^ 
namely :  That  if  this  saying  was  to  effect  anything  in  enlight- 
ening the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  it  must  have  been  an  easier 
saying  for  him  to  understand  than  the  one  that  preceded  it. 
To  modern  readers  the  case  is  reversed.  We  consider  **born 
anew  "  plain  enough,  but  stumble  at  "  born  from  water  and 
spirit;"  but  the  context  assures  us  that  **born  from  water  and 
spirit,"  was,  when  our  Saviour  uttered  it,  a  plainer  saying 
than  "born  anew."  The  shorter  phrase  puzzled  Nicodemus, 
and  the  longer  was  given  for  his  enlightenment.  Hence,  an 
interpreter  must  not  be  satisfied  until  he  has  found  a  mean- 
ing that  would  help  Nicodemus  in  understanding  the  new 
birth.  The  basis  of  interpretation  must  be  found  in  some 
facts  that  lay  within  his  knowledge, — facts  that  this  language 
of  Jesus  would  bring  to  mind,  and  that  would  be  directly 
useful  in  clearing  away  his  perplexity. 

The  language  itself  however,  brings  up  one  question 
more.  Shall  we  translate  "  born  from  water  and  spirit,"  or 
"  born  from  water  and  the  Spirit  ?"  There  is  no  article  with 
cither  noun ;  are  we  justified,  then,  in  inserting  one  before 
the  second  noun,  and  bringing  in  a  direct  reference  to  the 
Spirit  (i.  e.,  the  Holy  Spirit)  as  the  source  of  the  birth  of 
which  our  Saviour  is  speaking  ?     The  true  answer  seems  to 
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be  that  the  birth  to  which  he  refers  is  unquestionably  a  birth 
from  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  we  shall  be  best 
guided  in  studying  out  his  precise  meaning  by  taking  the 
thought  first  in  the  precise  form  in  which  he  gave  it  to  us.  He 
first  throws  out  the  thought  in  its  broadest  form  "  bom  of 
water  and  spirit,"  and  afterward  limits  it  by  closer  specifi- 
cation, saying  in  the  next  verse,  **  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit"  By  the  absence  of  the  article  our  attention 
is  first  directed  to  the  nature  of  the  new  birth,  as  a  birth 
from  water  and  spirit ;  and  by  the  presence  of  the  article  in 
the  next  verse  this  birth  is  plainly  attributed  to  the  Spirit, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  its  source.  We  shall  understand  the 
passage  best  if  we  follow  its  own  order,  and  first  seek  the 
meaning  of  the  broad  phrase,  "born  of  water  and  spirit" 

What,  then,  would  "  born  from  water  and  spirit  "  mean 
to  Nicodemus  at  that  moment  ?  By  what  facts  then  known 
to  him  would  the  language  be  interpreted  ?  and  how  would 
this  phrase  tend  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  born 
anew  "? 

The  key  for  the  interpretation  of  "  water  and  spirit"  is 
close  at  hand,  in  the  well-known  utterances  of  John  the 
Baptist.  We  must  remember  that  the  moment  was  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Until  he  came  to 
the  Passover,  he  had  not  been  known  in  Jemsalem  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  no  sayings  of  his  own,  probably 
had  been  reported  among  the  people.  Until  then  he  had 
been  known  only  through  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist 
John's  preaching  had  stirred  the  land,  and  the  phrases  to 
which  he  had  given  currency  had  gone  everywhere  among 
the  Jews.  Jerusalem  had  heard  them,  and  Nicodemus  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  terms  in  which  John  had  proclaimed 
the  Christ.  Now  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  had  given  to 
Nicodemus  exactly  that  grouping  of  water  and  spirit  which 
was  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what  Jesus  now  said 
to  him.  "  I  baptize  you  in  water  unto  repentance,"  John 
said    again    and    again,    "but  he  that    cometh  after  me 
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is  mightier  than  I :  he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  fire."  These  words  had  been  ringing  through  the  land 
for  months  when  Nicodemus  came  to  meet  our  Lord,  and 
must  have  mingled  with  the  thoughts  that  led  him  to  his 
nightly  visit.     What  then  do  they  mean  ? 

Doubtless  we  should  translate,  "baptize  you  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  and  not  "in  holy  spirit."  It  is  true 
that  the  definite  article  is  not  expressed,  in  the  Greek,  but 
the  usage  ofTci/eo/ia  dpouin  the  New.  Testament  seems  to  re- 
<}uire  that  we  understand  it  to  be  implied.  Yet  the  question 
that  is  sometimes  asked,  how  we  can  conceive  of  baptizing 
in,  or  even  with,  a  person,  is  quite  superfluous.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  doctrine  of 
the  new  dispensation,  and  at  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist 
it  had  not  yet  been  unfolded.  The  language  that  he  em- 
ployed would  denote,  to  him,  a  mighty  spiritual  working, 
but  he  would  as  yet  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  of  it  as  a 
personal  working.  We  know  it  as  such,  but  he  thought  of 
it  with  reference  to  its  quality  rather  than  to  its  method,  and 
set  forth  by  this  rich  descriptive  phrase  the  spiritual  work 
that  was  to  attend  the  ministry  of  his  great  successor. 

Evidently  John  announced,  in  speaking  thus,  the  true 
•connection  between  the  Messiah's  ministry  and  his  own. 
One  ministry  was  a  preparation  for  the  other.  The  coming 
of  the  Christ  would  require  repentance  in  those  who  were 
to  receive  his  benefits,  and  the  ministry  of  John  was  in- 
tended to  lead  them  to  repentance,  that  they  might  be  ready. 
But  far  more  strikingly  does  the  language  which  thus  con- 
nects the  ministries  mark  the  contrast  that  exists  between 
them.  It  characterizes  the  two  ministries,  of  John  and  ot 
the  Christ,  telling  what  elements  of  the  needful  work  are  in- 
cluded in  each.  John's  ministry,  represented  by  his  bap- 
tism in  water,  is  a  ministry  of  repentance,  while  that  of  the 
Messiah  is  a  ministry  of  renovating  spiritual  power. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  word  that  John  chooses  for  the 
expression  of  his  thought  regarding  the  superiority  of  the 
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Coming  One.     Strangely  enough,  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  it  is 
not  a  word  of  majesty,  or  of  holiness,  but  a  word  of  strength ; 
he  is  the  one  who  is  **  mightier  than  I  ".  John  feels  the limita- 
•  tions  of  his  work,  and  of  his  ability.      He  can  call  men   to- 
repentance,  and  baptize  them  when  they  have  obeyed  the 
call ;  but  that  is  all  that  he  can  do.     But  how  little  is  that, 
in  comparison  with  what  is  needed  !    Repentance  is  but  the 
breaking  with  the  old  life  of  sin.     It   is  an  element  in  the 
great  experience  that  all  men  need,  but  it  is  only  the  prepara- 
tory element ;    it  exists  for  the  sake  of  that  which   alone 
can   crown   and  complete  it,  the  gift  of   new  spiritual  life. 
Without  this,  repentance  is  a  movement  that  has  not  reached 
its  end.     Even  though  it  be  genuine,  it  is  incomplete.     But 
this  gift  of  spiritual  life,  this  renewal  of  the  soul,  is  beyond 
the  ministry  of  John,  and  beyond  his  power.     He  can  call 
men  to  break  with  the  old  life,  but  he  cannot  make  them  new. 
Experience  has   forced   upon  his  heart  a  sad  sense  of  this 
deficiency,  and  he  joyfully  points  forward  to  this  quality  of 
renovating  spiritual  power  as  the  quality  most  glorious  in  his 
great  sucessor.     **  After  me  cometh  he  that  is  mightier  than 
I:  He  will  baptize  you  in  the   Holy  Spirit  and  fire."     The 
Messiah  can  do  what  the  forerunner  cannot ;  he  can    over- 
whelm men  in  the  renovating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
can  give  new  life.  And  this  giving   of  new  life,  this  spiritual 
renewing  of  men  through  the  abundant  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  shall   be  the  great  characteristic  of   the  ministry  of 
Christ  in  the  world,  even  as  the  call  to  repentance  and  the 
baptism  of  repentance  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the 
ministry   of  John.     Moreover,  this   ministry   of  spirit  shall 
be,  just  because  it  is  a  ministry  of  spirit,  a  ministry  of  fire. 
It  shall  glow  with  a  tremendous  searching,  testing,  cleansing, 
destroying  power.       It  shall  be  like  the  **  fire  "  of  Malachi, 
which  shall  cleanse  all  that  it  can  cleanse,  and  destroy  all 
that  it  must  destroy.     It  will  purify  what  it  can  purify,  and 
punish  what  it  must  punish  ;  and  its  great  characteristic  shall 
be  that  it  is  a  work  of  actual  renovation.     "I  call  you,"  says- 
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John,  "  to  repentance,  in  which  you  are  to  break  off  your 
sins  by  righteousness,  and  your  iniquities  by  turning  to  the 
Lord  ;  and  my  baptism  in  water  is  the  symbol  of  this  great 
and  important  change.  But  when  the  Messiah  comes, 
with  his  divine  spiritual  might,  ministering  the  Holy  Spirit 
sent  forth  from  God,  he  will  flood  men  with  new  life.  His 
work  of  the  Spirit  will  be  a  work  of  actual  renovation  upon 
your  souls,  so  that  you  shall  not  only  have  turned  from  sin 
by  repentance,  but  shall  live  unto  God  in  life  eternal." 

To  understand  John  as  placing  the  power  of  renewal  in 
Christ's  ministry  and  not  in  his  own  is  not  to  say  that  under 
his  influence  no  souls  were  renewed.  As  men  were  born 
anew  in  the  old  dispensation,  when  the  prophets  preached,  so 
they  certainly  were  when  John  was  preaching.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  his  ministry  was  preparatory,  and  in  no  sense 
final.  As  *'  he  was  not  the  light,  but  came  that  he  might 
bear  witness  of  the  light,"  so  he  was  not  the  life  of  men.  He 
called  them  to  repentance,  but  Christ  was  the  renewer. 

Now  it  was  to  these  facts  that  John  referred  when,  in  the 
language  that  we  have  quoted  from  him,  he  made  his  well- 
known  grouping  of  "water  and  spirit."  He  meant  that  his 
own  ministry,  with  his*  baptism  in  water  as  its  symbol,  stood 
for  repentance,  while  the  work  of  Christ  among  men,  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  agent  of  its  efficiency,  would  be 
characterized  by  actual  renovation.  Thus  water  and  the  Spirit 
—or,  ifthethoughtwereexpressed  in  more  abstract  form,  water 
and  spirit — stood  as  the  symbols  of  repentance  and  renovation. 
Water  represented  that  abandonment  of  the  old  which 
John  preached,  and  spirit  suggested  that  incoming  of  the  new 
which  Christ  was  to  bring.  Water  stood  first  in  order  of 
thought,  and  spirit  afterwards,  since  breaking  with  the  old 
life  is  naturally  antecedent  to  reception  of  the  new.  What 
John  told  men  they  needed  was,  that  they  should  enterupon 
a  new  life,  through  the  repentance  that  he  preached  and  the 
renovation  that  Christ  would  work ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  should  be  born  from  water  and  spirit.    He  might  have 
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used  this  very  language,  without  essentially  varying  the 
thought  that  he  expressed  when  he  said,  '*  I  baptize  you  in 
water,  but  he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit" 

When  our  Lord  spoke  to  Nicodemus  about  being  born 
.  anew,  the  Pharisee  did  not  understand  him,  and  his  perplexity 
led  our  Lord  to  interpose  with  a  definition  of  the  new  birth 
to  which  he  referred.  To  make  his  definition  plain,  he 
adopted  the  language  that  John  had  made  current.  "  Do 
you  ask,"  he  virtually  said,  "  what  kind  of  new  birth  I  mean  ? 
I  mean  the  new  birth  from  water  and  spirit.  A  man  must 
be  born  again  through  the  experience  that  my  forerunner 
told  you  of — namely,  through  the  repentance  which  he 
preached,.and  the  renewal  which  he  promised.  Except  a 
man  have  this  experience,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

It  may  still  be  asked,  however,  whether  by  referring  to- 
water  he  meant  to  include  a  reference  to  John's  baptism  as. 
an  act.  Did  he  mean  to  teach  Nicodemus  that  a  man  must 
be  baptized  with  John's  baptism  into  repentance,  and  also> 
with  the  renewing  spiritual  baptism  of  Christ,  before  he  could 
enter  the  kingdom  ?  No;  the  form  of  the  language  forbids 
that  explanation.  The  compactness  of  the  phrase  is  decis- 
ive. The  two  nouns,  "  water  and  spirit,"  without  articles,, 
are  united  under  a  single  preposition.  This  is  the  natural 
way  to  indicate  that  by  the  complex  phrase  a  single  idea  is 
expressed.  If  two  separate  acts  or  experiences  had  been  in- 
tended, the  natural  expression  would  have  been,  *'  born  from 
water  and  from  spirit."  If  a  distinct  allusion  had  been  in- 
tended to  the  baptism  of  John  as  a  well-known  institution,  ta 
which  many  were  submitting  and  the  candidate  for  the  king- 
dom must  submit,  the  natural  expression  would  be,  "  born 
from  the  water  and  from  spirit."  A  man  is  not  "  born 
from  water  and  spirit "  in  two  experiences,  separate  in  time 
and  significance.  There  are  not  two  births  here,  the  first 
from  water  and  the  second  from  spirit ;  there  is  only  one. 
Our  Lord  means  to  tell  Nicodemus  that  the  kingdom  is  en- 
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tered  through  one  great  experience,  in  which  are  included 
these  two  elements, — the  repentance  of  which  John's  baptism 
was  the  symbol,  and  the  renewal  of  which  his  own  spiritual 
power  was  the  agent. 

Baptism  in  water,  then,  is  not  placed  by  this   saying  at 
the  gate  of  the  kingdom.     Those  who  interpret  the  "water  "" 
here  of  baptism  regarded  as  an  act  are  driven  to  a  serious 
dilemma.     On  the  one  hand,  they  may  say  at  once  that  bap- 
tism in  water  is.  indispensable  to  salvation,  so  that  none  can 
enter  eternal  life  without  it.     But  if  our  Lord  here  taught  to 
Nicodemus  the  indispensableness  of  baptism   in  water,    he 
taught  a  doctrine  that   violated  the  spirit  of  all   his   other 
teaching,  and  condemned  his  own  action  all  through  his  minis- 
try. This  cannot  be  admitted,  but  what  is  the  alternative  ?  The 
only  way  is  to  modify  or  limit  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."     This  phrase  cannot  be 
allowed  to  mean  "  experience  the  blessings  that  Christ  brings;'' 
it  must  mean,  **  enter  into  the  church,"  or,  "  enter  into  the 
kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  is  organized  on  earth,"  or,  "  enter 
fully  and  consistently  into  the  position  of  a  member  of  the 
kingdom/'  or  something  of  the  kind.     But  all  these  meanings 
are  non-natural,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  scriptural  usage 
of  the  phrase.     One  who  accepts  any  of  them  builds  his  exe- 
gesis of  the  passage  on  an  insecure  foundation,  and  is  liable 
to  find  it  tottering.     A  safer  interpretation  must  be  found,, 
before  Christians  who  reject  sacramentarian  forms  of  doc- 
trine can  be  cordially  at  home  with  the  passage.     Nor  can 
"water"  here  mean  "the  word,"  as  it  is  said  by  some  to 
mean  in  Ephesians  v.  26.     In  the  first  place,  it  probably 
doe's  not  mean  "  the  word  "  in  that  passage.      Further,  there 
was  nothing  within  the  reach  of  Nicodemus  to  suggest  to 
him  such  a  meaning ;  and  further  yet,  the   interpretation   is 
unnatural,  and  suggested  only  by  difficulty  in  other  explana- 
tions.    Nor,  again,  is  it  possible  to  make  the  water  repre- 
sent the  cleansing  influences  of  the  Spirit  generally.     To  do 
this  is  to  give  one  meaning  to  two  words,  and  to  leave  the 
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order  of  the  two  unexplained  and  perplexing.  Why  should 
the  cleansing  influences  of  the  Spirit  be  mentioned  before 
the  Spirit  ? 

But  the  meaning  "  except  a  man  begin  a  new  life  by 
repentance  and  spiritual  renovation,  he  cannot  experience 
the  Christian  blessings,"  seems  to  satisfy  all  demands.  The 
current  speech  of  the  time  would  suggest  this  meaning  to 
Nicodemus.  Thus  understood,  this  second  statement  would 
serve  to  him  as  a  genuine  commentary  on  the  brief  and 
obscure  one  that  preceded  it.  After  the  general  phrase, 
*'  born  anew,"  came  helpfully  the  more  specific  one,  **  bom 
from  water  and  spirit"  Moreover,  the  saying,  thus  inter- 
preted, is  altogether  worthy  of  him  who  uttered  it,  and 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  doctrine.  Repentance  and 
renewal, — the  penitent  and  humble  renunciation  of  the  old 
life,  sinful  and  ungodly,  and  the  renovation  of  life  and  being 
by  the  spiritual  power  that  attends  upon  the  ministry  of 
Jesus, — what  but  these  two  make  up  the  great  experience  by 
which  a  man  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  These  are 
the  two  sides  of  the  indispensable  change;  first,  the  negative, 
the  renouncing,  the  emptying  of  self,  and  then  the  positive, 
the  filling  of  man  with  the  life  of  God.  It  was  to  this  that 
our  Saviour  called  men  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  he  calls  them  now.  Not  only  is  this  the  way  of 
entrance  to  his  kingdom,  but  his  kingdom  is  of  such  nature 
that  by  no  other  way  can  it  be  entered. 

The  words  that  follow  at  once  confirm  this  interpretation, 
and  mark  an  advance  in  thought.  "That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh,"  says  our  Lord,  "  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  Here  the  element  of  water  drops 
away,  and  the  second  great  element,  the.  later,  the  spiritual 
renovation,  stands  out  as  the  equivalent  of  all  that  **born  from 
water  and  spirit"  had  expressed.  Plainly,  this  could  hot  be, 
if  the  birth  from  water  had  represented  one  experience 
or  event,  and  the  birth  from  spirit  another,  separate  from  it. 
But  in  this  new  statement  the  language  is  no  longer  *'  born 
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from  spirit;"  it  is  "born  from  the  Spirit."  The  thought 
that  lay  just  behind  has  come  forward ;  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  agency  the  great  renewal  is 
effected.  So  indeed  it  must  be,  since  none  but  the  Creator 
can  renew.  Nicodemus,  in  his  perplexity,  was  just  now 
groping  for  light  in  the  region  of  natural  birth.  But  Jesus, 
now  that  he  has  declared  that  the  indispensable  birth  is 
spiritual,  asserts  anew  the  hopelessness  of  all  speculation  in 
the  quarter  to  which  his  visitor  has  been  turning.  The  flesh 
can  produce  only  its  own  kind,  and  natural  birth  has  nothing 
to  do  with  spiritual  benefits.  Yet  in  the  right  quarter  there 
is  hope,  for  in  the  new  birth  the  Spirit  of  God  also  produces 
his  own  kind.  To  be  born  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  born  of 
God,  and  to  be  born  of  God  is  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

God. 

W.  N.  Clarke. 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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III. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  RELIGION. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  for  a  full  and  frank  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  which  art  should  bear  toward  religion. 
Our  homes  and  our  churches  alike  witness  to  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  popular  taste.  "  Perfect  taste,"  says  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  "  is  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  greatest  possible  pleas- 
ure from  those  material  sources  which  are  attractive  to  our 
moral  nature  in  its  purity  and  perfection."  We  may,  with 
equal  truth,  say  the  same  for  the  religious  nature.  The  close 
connection,  in  all  ages,  between  art  and  religion  is  more  than 
accidental.  The  two  can  never  long  be  independent  of,  or 
indifferent  to,  one  another.  The  instinct  to  love  and  cherish 
the  beautiful  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  material  expression  in 
architecture,  painting,  and  music. 

That  the  growth  of  taste  in  America  has,  until  lately, 
been  slow,  need  excite  no  surprise.  The  highest  condition 
of  a  nation,  as  regards  art,  has  never  marked  its  highest  con- 
dition as  regards  morals.  ^Esthetics  stand  a  poor  chance  of 
being  cultivated  when  a  people  are  in  the  birth-throes  of 
existence,  or  when  they  are  battling  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  The  passion  for  liberty  has  not  seldom  been  op- 
posed to  the  passion  for  art.  John  Knox  was  willing  that 
the  grand  Gothic  churches  of  Scotland  should  be  leveled  to 
the  ground.  "  Pull  down  the  nest,"  said  he,  **  and  the  crows 
will  fly  off.  At  all  costs,  superstition  and  error  must  be 
banished  the  realm."  The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  and,  later 
still,  the  fathers  and  first  founders  of  the  Republic,  had 
other  business  in  hand,  and  business  far  more  pressing,  than 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  New  England  meeting- 
house was  not  beautiful,  but  in  our  eyes  it  still  remains  the 
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most  substantial  and  seemly  place  of  Protestant  worship.  It 
was  not  often  haunted  by  an  echo.  Every  one  in  it  saw  the 
preacher.  For  the  faith  which  cometh  by  hearing  it  was  an 
infinitely  nobler  and  more  fitting  temple  than  the  pretentious 
Gothic  church  which  has  taken  its  place.  "  Let  the  devil  fly 
away  with  fine  arts,"  cries  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  speaker 
loved  Knox  too  well  to  love  very  heartily  what  Knox  hated. 
But  others  besides  Carlyle  have  spoken  almost  as  strongly 
against  the  tyranny  of  taste.  Bernard,  in  his  day,  watching 
the  growing  passion  for  rich  and  splendid  adornment  in  the 
furniture  of  the  church  and  in  the  vestments  of  the  priests^ 
exclaimed :  "  The  church's  walls  are  resplendent ;  but  the 
poor  are  not  there."  The  observation  might  be  made  to-day^ 
with  equal  force  and  fitness.  To  the  poor  the  old  meeting- 
house was  a  home  such  as  the  Gothic  church  can  never  be. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  dared  to  say  what,  perhaps,  in  other  moods, 
he  would  be  eager  to  deny  :  "  I  never  met  with  a  man  whose 
mind  was  fully  set  upon  the  world  to  come,  perfect  and  right 
before  God,  who  cared  about  art  at  all."  Like  most  positive 
statements,  these  strong  words  may  need  to  be  accepted  with 
a  grain  of  salt ;  but  there  is  very  much  of  truth  in  them, 
after  all  deductions  have  been  made.  They  certainly  war- 
rant us  in  our  first  position,  that  the  time  has  come  to  con- 
sider the  relations  which  art  should  sustain  to  religion.  For 
art  is  now  asserting  itself  in  America  as  never  before.  The 
churches  which  we  build  are  often  modelled  after  the  com- 
plicated plans  of  the  churches  of  Europe.  Our  service  has 
become  more  ornate.  Color  in  wall  and  window  is  bright 
and  attractive.  And  all  this  is  only  a  consequence  of  a  wide- 
spread disposition  to  admire  the  beautiful.  The  time  was 
when  the  adornments  of  the  home  were  considered  to  be 
complete  when  a  picture  of  George  Washington  hung  on 
the  walls,  and  the  sentiment,  **  God  bless  our  Home,"  in  a 
splendor  of  tint  which  ignored  every  canon  of  taste,  gleamed 
in  the  hall.  The  time  was  when  the  background  to  the 
preacher,  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  was  a  miracle  of  kalso- 
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mining,  intended  to  represent  the  columns  of  a  heathen  tem- 
ple ;  while,  in  defiance  of  thfe  shifting  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  the  painted  shadows  from  molding  and  architrave  all 
fell  the  same  way  from  January  to  December.  We  have 
changed  all  this.  The  danger  now  is  not  that  we  have  too 
little  taste,  but  that  we  become  aesthetic  overmuch. 

We  must  insist,  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  art  should 
always  be  subordinate  to  religion.  There  is  g^eat  danger 
when  that  which  ought  only  to  be  incidental  to  life  becomes, 
instead,  essential  to  it  Now  this  is  a  danger  in  the  matter 
tinder  consideration.  The  votary  of  art  cares  for  little  else. 
He  claims  for  his  favorite  the  foremost  place.  "  Art,"  says 
Mr.  Swinburne,  "is  not,  like  fire  or  water,  a  good  servant  but  a 
bad  master ;  rather  the  reverse.  She  will  help  in  nothing,  of 
her  own  knowledge  or  freewill ;  upon  terms  of  service  you  will 
get  worse  than  nothing  out  of  her.  Handmaid  of  religion,  ex- 
ponent of  duty,  servant  of  fact,  pioneer  of  morality,  she  can- 
not in  any  way  become."  This  is  honest ;  and  history  proves 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  also  true.  The  highest  art  may  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  lowest  civilization.  The  most  exquisite 
specimens  of  artistic  handicraft  in  metal  are  to  be  found  in  old 
Indian  work ;  and  the  artists  were  men  who  drowned  their  pa- 
rents, offered  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  prostituted  virtue 
in  their  temples,  reverenced  filthy  and  degraded  priests,  and 
had  their  wives  burned  on  their  own  funeral  pyres. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  laughs  at  the  belief  in  the  moralizing 
effect  of  intellectual  culture.  He  says  it  is  **  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  facts ;"  and  points  to  the  criminal  record  of  the 
country  most  highly  educated  for  his  proofs.  Vienna  is  to- 
day the  most  magnificent  city  in  Europe.  Nowhere  has  art 
made  such  vast  advances  as  in  the  streets,  the  galleries, 
the  churches,  the  public  buildings,  the  parks,  and  the  homes 
of  the  Austrian  Capital.  In  no  city  is  there  more  unbridled 
and  shameless  vice.  Munich  is  the  art-centre  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is,  for  its  size,  even  more  immoral  than  Vienna, 
riato  would  have  the  artist  gifted  to  discern  the  true  nature  of 
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beauty  and  grace;  and  thus  he  held  that  "the  effluent  beauty 
of  fair  works  would  meet  the  sense,  like  a  pure  breeze,  and 
draw  the  soul  into  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  reason." 
But  this  is  only  an  ideal.  Art  herself  kindles  into  no  sym- 
pathy with  these  fine  sentiments.  She  will,  unless  checked 
by  a  power  superior  to  herself,  become  a  sensuous  tyrant. 
Phryne  served  Praxiteles  as  a  model  for  his  statue  of 
the  Cnidian  Aphrodite,  and  Socrates  sat  at  the  feet  of  Aspa- 
sia,  the  mistress  of  Pericles.  Let  art  be  supreme,  and  she 
is  willing  to  tolerate  ethics  and  even  religion.  The  Medici 
may  remain  devout  sons  of  the  church,  but  never  to  the 
injury  of  their  patronage  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  architect. 

Christ's  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  arrayed 
art  against  Christianity.  A  spiritual  religion  is  to  art  unin- 
telligible. The  well  is  deep,  and  she  has  nothing  to  draw  with. 
As  might  be  expected,  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not, 
at  the  first,  favorable  to  the  fine  arts.  The  touching  inscriptions 
in  the  catacombs  are  accompanied  by  rude  carvings  that 
boast  of  no  perfection  of  handicraft,  used  to  tell  their  simple 
story  or  point  their  deathless  moral.  As  Christianity  became 
artistic  it  became  corrupt.  The  unextinguished  heathen  pas- 
sion for  beauty  of  color,  grace  of  form,  sensuousness  of  sugges- 
tion, re-asserted  itself  A  traveler  in  Italy  says  truly  enough  : 
'*  The  old  faith  lives  under  the  new,  and  the  old  worship  is 
not  dead,  here  in  the  country  of  Horace,  and  in  the  fields 
where  Proserpine  wandered.  The  people  are  Pagan  still; 
only  now  they  call  it  being  Christian."  Romanism  owes 
her  power,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  fact  that  she  has  en- 
couraged the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  to  take  a  foremost  place  in  her  ceremonials. 

Now,  Protestantism  has  persistently  set  her  face  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  arts.  It  was  the  genuine  Protestant  spirit 
that  spoke  out  in  Carlyle  when  he  passed  his  comment  upon 
Holman  Hunt's  picture  of  " Christ  in  the  Temple  "  :  "I  dis- 
like all  pictures  of  Christ.     You  will  find  that  men  never 
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thought  of  painting  Christ  till  they  had  begun  to  lose  the 
impression  of  Him  in  their  hearts."  The  High  Church 
movement  of  this  century,  which  has  carried  so  many  men 
of  fine  taste  over  to  Rome,  has  been  marked  by  a  renewal  of 
interest  in  the  architecture,  the  vestments,  the  music,  the 
ritual  of  the  church.  The  triumph  of  aesthetics  means  the 
triumph  of  the  sensuous,  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  worship.  We  may  well  pause  in  our  own  advances 
in  this  same  direction,  and  inquire  whether  what  has  been 
here  said  is  not  true.  Run  a  line  from  east  to  west  across 
the  continent  of  Europe,  through  the  heart  of  Germany. 
North  of  that  line  you  have  conscience ;  south  of  that  line 
you  have  art.  Men  go  north  of  it  to  have  their  moral  en- 
thusiasm aroused ;  south  of  it  to  have  their  aesthetic  nature 
gratified.  Protestantism  prevails  to  the  north,  Romanism  to 
the  south  of  that  line.  Northward  of  this  line  spiritual  re- 
ligion is  supreme.  Its  services  are  often  bare  and  unbeau- 
tiful ;  its  creeds  are  often  stern  and  unbending.  But  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  the  right  of  private  judgment ;  a  passionate 
love  for  individual  liberty ;  a  respect  for  others  yielded  acnd 
a  respect  for  oneself  claimed — these  are  the  features  of  life 
in  Northern  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  south  of  that  line 
wp  find  the  continual  assertion  of  the  principle  of  submission 
to  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  church  is  more  than  the 
man.  Take  away  the  ministry  of  art,  of  architecture,  of 
sculpture,  of  painting,  of  music  in  the  Romish  Church,  and 
what  is  left  ?  How  will  that  church  speak  to  the  common 
ear?  But  Protestantism  exists,  in  part,  to  protest  against 
this  mastery  of  the  senses.  Our  ministry  needs  no  sacerdotal 
robes.  Our  service  is  acceptable  without  a  responsive 
liturgy ;  our  sanctuary  calls  for  no  jeweled  stones,  no  blaze 
of  color.  We  have  no  love  for  the  dim  religious  light. 
For  us  the  homely  meeting-house,  the  rude  barn,  the  arch- 
ing boughs  of  the  forest,  the  unveiled  glory  of  the  starlit 
sky  suffice.  Religion  does  not  disdain  the  service  of  art ; 
but  always  and  everywhere,  when  she  rises  in  her  purity  and 
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might,  religion  denies  to  art  any  share  in  her  supreme  and 
regal  sway  over  the  human  soul. 

If  art  must  be  subordinate  to  religion,  it  follows  that 
art  must  also  be  limited  by  religion.     The  great  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith  cannot  be  graven  by  art  or  man's  de- 
vice.    When  this  is  attempted  it  will  fail.     Religion  has  a 
right,  when  art  enters  her  peculiar  domain,  to  decide  how 
far  she  shall  go  and  where  she  shall  stop.     "  The  final  object 
of  the  fine  arts,"  according  to  De  Quincey,  '*  is  the  exalta- 
tion of  our  human  nature."     This  is  to  be  effected  by  means 
of  appeals  to  the  imagination.    How  dangerous  such  appeals 
may  be,  a  very  little  observation  will  suffice  to  convince  us. 
Imagination  sees  what  she  wills  to  see.     Fancy  paints  her 
own  pictures,  and  then  calls  them    sketches  from   nature. 
Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathan,  a  poet  if  ever  one  lived,  breaks 
forth  into  ecstasies  over  the  art  treasures  of  Rome,  but  it  is 
evident   that   he   sees   there  just  what   he   wishes   to   see. 
Apollo,  Mercury,  the  Laocoon,  Juno,  Minerva,  Isaiah,  John 
the  Baptist,  **  splendid  mosaics,  and  the  tall,  beckoning,  silent 
figures  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,"  he   groups  them  all  to- 
gether,   and   cries:     **Try,    Christians,   and   connect   these 
works  of  art  with  the  religious  sentiment.     That  seems  to  me 
the  great  secret  of  taste  as  well  as  of  enjoyment.     God  is  the 
source  of  beauty.     In  Him  you  find  the  spring  and  fountain- 
head."     This  is  all  very  well  for  Thomas  Erskine,  but  it  may 
be  very  perilous  doctrine  for  another  traveller  with  fancy  less 
chaste  and  consecrated  than  his.  Turning  to  Margaret  Fuller, 
so  the  story  runs,  who  sat  beside  him  in  a  box  at  the  theatre, 
watching   the  marvelous  pirouettes  of  Fanny  Elssler,    the 
dancer,  Emerson  said:  **  Margaret,  this  is  poetry."     '*  No, 
Ralph,"  was  the  rejoinder,  **  this  is  religion."     It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  two  transcendentalists  had  these  exalted  concep- 
tions of  a  ballet-dancer's  capers  all  to  themselves.     The  audi- 
ence, with  these  two  exceptions,   however  much  they  may 
have  been  delighted,  did  not  concern  themselves  much  with 
either  the  poetry  or  the  religion  of  Fanny  Elssler's  feet. 
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Under  the  direction  of  religion,  art  may  do  valuable  ser- 
vice in  quickening  the  imagination,  so  that  sacred  things 
should  be  brought  home  vividly  to  the  mind.  The  present 
fashion  is  for  a  literal  reproduction  of  facts.  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  spends  years  in  Palestine  studying  the  details  of  his 
pictures.  He  takes  special  care,  when  painting  the  shop  of 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  to  copy  with  conscientious  accuracy 
the  tools  still  in  use  among  the  artisans  of  Nazareth  and 
Capernaum.  He  will  have  us  observe  that  the  mechanic 
handles  his  plane  in  the  East  in  the  reverse  way  to  that  in 
which  his  Western  brother  handles  his.  So  absorbed  is  the* 
artist  in  these  trifles  that  he  entirely  omits  to  paint  the  saw- 
dust which  is  common  to  carpenters'  work  the  world  over. 
And  when  all  has  been  done  in  this  painfully  picayune 
fashion,  what  is  the  result?  The  picture  is  an  antiquarian 
curiosity.  Mr.  Moody  may  violate  all  the  unities  when  he 
makes  the  cleansed  demoniac  jump  up  on  an  empty  shoe-box 
at  a  street  corner  and  begin  to  tell  his  friends  what  Christ 
has  done  for  him,  but  he  is  the  better  artist  of  the  two.  He 
has  made  us  see  the  thing.  It  was,  no  doubt,  very  ridicu- 
lous in  the  French  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
depict  the  Prodigal  Son  as  leaving  home  in  a  slashed  doublet 
and  scented  curls  and  a  cavalier  hat ;  but  the  fast  young 
man  of  the  period  caught  the  moral  quicker  than  he  would 
under  any  other  treatment  of  the  parable.  The  tyranny  of 
unimaginative  precision  has  been  carried  quite  far  enough. 
In  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  has  frittered  away  the 
strengfth  of  many  a  student  over  Greek  particles.  In  its 
hard  insistances  on  homiletical  rules  it  has  shorn  many  a 
sermon  of  its  strength.  In  theology  it  has  demanded  a 
scientific  treatment  of  every  mystery  of  our  religion,  nor 
taught  its  lips  to  say,  "  I  do  not  know. "  The  truth  is,  that 
in  religion,  more  than  in  any  other  study,  science  and  art  are 
alike  powerless  to  fathom  what  is  unfathomable,  and  to  de- 
pict what  will  never  submit  to  portraiture. 

Religion,  so  far  from  being  helped,  may  be,  and  in  many 
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cases  is,  harmed  by  representation.  Let  any  one  who  doubts 
this,  test  his  feelings,  in  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  our 
Lord,  before  and  after  entering  an  ordinary  parish  church  in 
France  or  Italy.  The  miserable  daubs  which,  with  brutal 
and  revolting  accuracy,  reproduce  the  details  of  the  sacrifice 
upon  the  cross,  have  created  in  many  minds  a  revulsion  in 
which  not  alone  superstition  was  destroyed,  but  even  faith 
itself  was  endangered.  So  men  have  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land  infidels ;  and  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  the  number 
who  believe  that  it  would  be  no  loss  to  the  Christian  world 
•  if  all  Palestine  were  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  to-morrow.  The 
true  Holy  Land  is  the  place  where  human  life  is  most  abund- 
ant ;  and  where  the  fields  are  white  already  to  the  harvest. 
The  Apostles  showed  no  interest  in  Nazareth  or  Bethlehem. 
They  worshipped  a  living  and  not  a  dead  Christ.  Luther  and 
Latimer  and  Bunyan  would  not  have  preached  any  better  for 
knowing,  as  our  theological  students  are  now  expected  to 
know,  the  precise  depth  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  distance 
within  a  few  feet  of  Jerusalem  from  Jericho.  The  man  who 
falls  among  thieves  to-day  is  not  travelling  on  that  road.  He 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  found  on  Wall  Street  or  Broadway. 
We  recognize,  therefore,  the  part  that  imagination  has  to  play 
in  the  service  of  religion  ;  and  we  have  very  little  sympathy 
with  the  fashion  for  exact  archaeological  accuracy  in  refer- 
ence to  a  faith  which  is  evermore  young.  In  so  far  as  art  deals, 
in  a  healthy  and  reverent  spirit,  with  the  facts  of  religion 
we  gladly  own  in  her  a  minister  of  Him  by  whom  all  things 
consist. 

But  the  limits  which  religion  imposes  upon  art  need  to 
be  carefully  noted.  Art,  for  example,  is  powerless  to  re- 
present the  spiritual.  In  Raphael's  vast  picture  in  the 
Vatican,  the  Disputa  del  Sacramento,  "  it  is  to  the  Host  that 
all  eyes  are  turned ;  that  material  God,  that  Christ  physic- 
ally present,  is  the  true  God  and  the  true  Saviour  of  all  that 
crowd  of  Fathers,  Popes,  Bishops,  and  worshipers."  Art  is 
bound  to  materialize,  and  in  doing  so,  she  does  despite  to 
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a  spiritual  religion.  She  can  serve  Buddhism  better  than  she 
can  serve  Christianity.  •  The  utmost  art  can  do,  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  crucifixion,  is  to  portray  physical  suffering  ; 
or  if  this  be  saying  too  much,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
effect  produced  on  the  spectators  by  the  physical  suffering 
of  the  Saviour  will  be  so  intense  as  to  keep  other  thoughts 
in  abeyance  to  it.  But  this  is  to  misrepresent  that  scene  when 
God  made  the  soul  of  His  Son  an  offering  for  sin.  The 
sublime  truth  of  a  burial  with  Christ,  and  a  resurrection  to 
newness  of  life,  is  symbolized  by  baptism.  But  art  cannot 
portray  baptism,  for  one  sufficient  reason.  There  is  no  one 
moment  in  the  rite  which  adequately  suggests  the  meaning 
of  the  service.  Before  the  baptism  the  significance  is  not 
yet  born  ;  during  the  baptism  the  subject  of  the  rite  is  invis- 
ible ;  and  after  the  baptism  the  effects  of  the  immersion  are 
such  as  to  kindle  the  wrong  kind  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  spectator.  To  paint  baptism  is  not  only  to  materialize, 
but  it  is  also  to  fail  utterly  to  represent  the  great  spiritual 
truth  which  the  rite  embodies  and  preaches. 

Then,  again,  art  is  powerless  to  represent  the  Divine. 
Goethe  complained  that  religion  disturbed  art ;  and  he  was 
right.  With  equal  reason  he  might  have  complained  that  art 
disturbed  religion.  How  shocking  are  the  attempts  of  art 
to  convey  anything  like  a  true  conception  of  the  Godhead. 
The  God  of  Michael  Angelo  may  be  the  God  who  doeth 
wonders,  but  he  is  not  the  Father  who  pitieth  His  children. 
Any  attempt  to  paint  the  Deity  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if 
not  of  the  letter,  of  the  Second  Commandment.  Nor  have 
painters  succeeded  in  depicting  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  which  is  so  much  indebted  to  art,  is  conspic- 
uously inadequate  in  its  recognition  of  the  nature  and  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  ordinary  worshipper,  in  this  church, 
knows  little  of  the  Spirit's  claims  upon  the  soul.  But  in  so  far 
as  art  has  done  anything  in  this  matter,  it  has  done  wrongly. 
We  probably  owe  it  to  painters  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  thought 
of  so  generally  as  in  the  form  of  a  dove.     Nowhere  in    the 
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Bible  is  there  any  authority  for  this.  The  history  of  Christ 
in  art  may  seem  to  establish  the  right  of  the  painter  to  follow 
with  the  pencil  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  much  as  Renan  or 
Farrar  have  followed  it  with  the  pen.  In  both  cases  the 
result  is  a  work  of  fiction.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  Words- 
worth's noble  lines : 

**  When  He  who  wore 
The  crown  of  thorns  around  His  bleeding  brow 
Warmed  our  sad  beings  with  celestial  light, 
Then  art,  which  still  had  drawn  a  softening  grace 
From  shadowy  fountains  of  the  Infinite, 
Communed  with  that  idea  face  to  face." 

But  what  are  we  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  no  authentic 
portrait  of  our  Lord  exists,  or,  indeed,  can  with  any  show  of 
reason  be  said  to  have  been  painted  ?  The  intense  hatred  of 
the  Jew  for  any  representation  of  the  divine,  coupled  with  his 
equally  intense  hatred  of  any  human  portrait,  would  be 
enough  to  explain  why  the  features  of  Jesus  were  not  pre- 
served on  canvass  or  in  marble.  The  simple  story  of  the 
evangelists  has  been  darkened,  oftener  than  it  has  been 
brightened,  by  the  efforts  of  the  painter.  The  Sistine 
Madonna  is  indeed  the  most  wonderful  representation  in  all 
art  of  the  mingled  simplicity  and  mystery  of  infancy,  and  seems 
to  anticipate  the  poet's  '*  Intimations  of  Immortality "  in 
the  unfathomable  beauty  of  the  wide-opened  eyes,  and  in  the 
far  reaching  expression  of  the  countenance.  But  we  have  no 
authority  for  saying  that  Jesus  had  these  any  more  than 
other  children  in  Nazareth.  When,  however,  we  turn  from 
Raphael  and  Murillo  to  other  painters,  the  failure  to  repaint 
Christ  becomes  more  than  a  failure.  It  is  an  actual  profana- 
tion. It  was  reserved  for  this  century  to  have  a  Bible  illus- 
trated by  Gustave  Dorc,  the  prince  of  caricaturists.  It  was 
also  reserved  in  this  century  to  see,  in  Munkaczy's  "Christ 
in  the  Pretorium,  "  the  most  shameless  attempt  of  art  to  cruci- 
fy the  Son  of  Man  afresh.  When  we  look  at  the  sinister  face, 
capable   of  any  crime,  with    no   gleam  even   of  fanaticism 
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to  relieve  its  opaque  dullness,  the  face  of  a  man  half 
knave  and  half  fool,  we  can  readily  believe  the  story  that  it 
was  a  Polish  or  Hungarian  Jew,  from  the  back  slums  of 
Pesth,  who  furnished  the  painter  with  his  model  for  the  figure 
of  Christ.  The  Jew  of  to-day,  in  his  utmost  malignanty 
against  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  has  but  to  glance  at  this  latest  pic- 
ture of  Him,  to  cry  "Aha!  so  would  we  have  it !  "  And  yet  this 
execrable  travesty  of  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  Christian 
people.  The  pity  is  that  Herr  Munkaczy  did  not  content 
himself  with  the  first  half  of  his  own  opinion  upon  this  figure: 
'*  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  paint  a  divine  figure,  for 
what  is  divine  cannot  be  painted ;  if  it  could,  it  would  cease 
to  be  divine.  I  wish  to  paint  a  God  who  has  assumed  human 
form,  and  who  could  only  assume  it  in  its  most  perfect 
aspect."  This  last  sentence  is  worthy  of  a  heathen ;  and  aptly 
describes  the  ignorance  always  displayed  by  art  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh.  We  trust  that  the  day  will  never  come  when 
our  churches  will  become  picture  galleries ;  and  yet,  in  our 
judgment,  Christian  people  will  need  to  watch  the  first 
advances  towards  this  most  jealously.  Painted  glass  is 
admirable  in  the  church,  but  the  design  should  not  consist  of 
any  representation  from  sacred  history,  and  least  of  all  of  any 
representation  of  our  Lord.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  we  have  been  as  careful  as  we  ought  in  the  character  of 
the  pictures  hung  on  the  walls  of  our  homes,  and  in  the  illus- 
trated books  put  into  the  hands  of  our  children.  We  are  free  to 
confess  that  we  prefer  the  simple  baldness  of  the  New  England 
Primer  to  the  stagey  and  utterly  untrue  affluence  of  Dore 
and  Munkaczy,  or  the  unnatural  realism  of  Holman  Hunt 
and  the  Preraphaelites. 

But  we  should  be  wrong  to  stop  here.  Art,  which  must 
be  subordinate  to  Religion,  and  limited  by  it,  must  also  re- 
ceive from  it  a  constant  inspiration.  Longfellow,  in  his  **  Nu- 
remberg," has  sung  of  a  time  "  when  art  was  still  religion. 
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It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ask  the  poet  what  he  meant  by 
these  words,  and  we  question  whether  he  could  have  told  us. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  proof  to  the  contrary, 
we  venture  to  say  that  the  sentence  contains  as  much  non- 
sense as  any  equal  number  of  words  in  all  the  poets  of  all 
time.  There  never  was  a  time  when  art  was  religion,  any 
more  than  there  was  a  time  when  Mrs.  Partington  could 
drive  back  the  Atlantic  with  her  mop.  The  Church  of  Rome 
has  often  boasted  that  she  was  the  inspirer  of  art ;  and  when 
the  artistic  pictures  of  her  ritual  are  removed  there  may  be 
reason  2is  we  have  already  suggested,  to  suspect  that  in  her 
case  art  and  religion  are  one.  Put  the  Romish  priest  stripped 
of  his  vestments,  without  crucifix,  beads,  or  censor,  into  a 
building  as  bare  of  symbolism  as  the  New  England  meeting- 
house, and  bid  him  do  his  ordained  work.  He  would 
acknowledge  himself  very  much  at  a  loss  without  his  para- 
phernalia. But  art  might,  with  excellent  reason,  protest 
against  the  injury  done  to  her  by  her  alliance  with  Rome.  For 
centuries  the  Romish  church,  as  the  patron  of  art,  kept  the 
painter  at  work  on  Madonnas,  Holy  Families,  and  the  apocry- 
phal histories  of  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  Borghese  palace 
the  Virgin  is  represented  in  one  to  every  eleven  pictures.  In  the 
Barberini  palace,  fourteen  out  of  thirty  pictures  are  of  Mary. 
What  profanity  and  perversity  directed  the  pencils  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  Europe  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Romish 
supremacy.  It  needs  to  be  remembered  also  that  these  treas- 
ures are  most  of  them  to  be  found  in  churches,  smoked  by 
incense,  hidden  by  tawdry  altars  and  tinsel  images,  often  cut 
into,  and  trimmed  off,  to  adapt  them  to  the  changes  which 
freak  or  fashion  have  made  in  the  architectural  details  or  in 
the  upholstery  of  the  building.  It  is  capable  of  proof  that 
only  when  the  religion  of  the  Caesar  was  in  its  decline,  when 
the  first  stirrings  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  were  felt,  did 
art  learn  the  greatness  of  her  might,  and  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom.  Leonardo,  Michel  Angelo,  Raphael,  Albert  Durer, 
mark  the  Renaissance.     Already  the  supremacy  of  Rome  was 
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challenged.  These  giants  did  not  hesitate,  when  necessary,  to 
defy  the  power  which  had  for  centuries  crushed  art  in  a  fatal 
embrace.  Free  to  pursue  her  own  course,  .art  may  well 
look  to  religion  for  the  spirit  which  can  inspire,  and  the 
energy  which  can  accomplish  work  that  shall  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  world.  As  Mr.  Athanase  Coquerel  puts  it,  in 
his  admirable  little  book  Religious  Art  in  Italy,  *'  What  is 
the  effect  of  Art  in  her  native  liberty  land  creative  greatness  ? 
To  elevate  men's  souls,,  to  initiate  them  into  high  and  pure 
enjoyment,  to  emancipate  them  from  the  brutalizing  yoke  of 
all  that  is  mean,  false,  and  degrading.  " 

Coming  on  a  beautiful  little  flower  which  had  bloomed 
before  there  was  any  other  eye  to  look  upon  it  than  God's, 
Hugh  Miller  exclaimed,  **  He  hath  taste."  The  pleasure  of 
the  Divine  mind  in  beauty  should  find  its  reflexion  in  the 
minds  of  his  children.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  right 
of  taste  to  be  considered  in  our  homes  and  in  our  churches. 
Light  and  sweetness  are  among  the  things  which  accompany 
salvation.  There  is  beauty  in  holiness ;  and  although  there 
be  no  essential  holiness  in  beauty,  yet  are  we  then  most  in 
sympathy  with  God  when  we  recognise  the  mission  of  the 
beautiful,  and  welcome  it  to  its  work.  To  fail  to  do  this  is  to 
be  ungenerous  to  the  ample  and  affluent  capacities  of  our 
own  natures  ;  and  it  is  to  be  unjust  to  the  sweep  and  scope 
of  the  Divine  purpose  as  it  works  in  the  world.  Reviewing 
the  history  of  art,  in  the  first  chapter  of  The  Stones  of 
Venice,  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  that,  in  the  struggle  against 
Rome,  the  Protestant  '*  kept  the  religion  holiest  aside  the 
heresies  of  Rome,  and  with  them  her  arts,  of  which  last  rejec- 
tion he  injured  his  own  character,  cramped  his  intellect  in 
refusing  to  it  one  of  its  noblest  exercises,  and  materially 
diminishing  his  influence."  We  should  learn  from  the  past 
how  to  use  art  without  abusing  it.  Subordinate  to  religion, 
and  limited  by  it,  art  has  a  noble  work  to  do  as  one  of  the 
hand-maids  of  the  Lord.  It  does  not  lie  within  the  sphere 
of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  insist  upon  this  as  a  principle. 
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leaving  the  application  of  it  with  only  the  barest  suggestion. 
But  in  an  age  when  science  is  being  taught  in  our  colleges 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  ever  before,  it  seem  well  that  art 
should  be  taught  also  with  at  least  equal  vigor.  Perhaps 
sufficient  recognition  has  not  been  given  in  this  matter  to  the 
labors  of  the  venerated  President  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter who  for  many  years  has  trained  his  students,  and  his  fellow 
citizens  as  well,  in  the  elements  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. In  our  Theological  Seminaries  similar  courses  of  lec- 
tures should  occasionally  be  given,  and  no  Seminary  should  be 
considered  complete  which  has  not  a  sufficiently  endowed 
lectureship  on  sacred  music.  Our  congregations  should  be 
so  far  familiar  with  the  first  principles  of  taste  as  to  revolt 
against  a  great  deal  which  now  passes  muster  as  fine  music 
in  the  service;  and  the  tyranny  of  the  choir  should  be 
broken  bv  the  intelligence  of  the  hearer.  So  also  we  should 
know  enough  about  architecture  to  be  able,  in  the  time  of  need, 
to  elect  a  Church  Building  Committee  that  shall  have  a  mind 
of  its  own  ;  and  be  able  to  meet  the  architect,  when  he  sub- 
mits his  plans  and  sketches,  with  some  fair  amount  of  criti- 
cal familiarity  with  style  and  construction.  Thus  shall  we 
be  prepared  to  control  the  claims  of  art,  and  to  turn  to  the 
highest  service  the  growing  love  for  the  beautiful.  That  the 
claims  are  being  urged,  and  that  the  love  is  on  the  increase, 
our  cities,  in  their  public  and  private  buildings,  sufficiently 
prove.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  all  this.  The 
estrangement  of  art  from  religion  is  scarcely  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  its  tyranny.  Our  churches  in  their  architec- 
ture and  in  their  services,  and  our  homes  in  their  design  and 
adornments,  should  bear  witness  that  we  are  the  servants  of 
Him  of  whom  the  old  Hebrew  poet  sang  so  grandly. 
'*  Honor  and  Majesty  are  before  Him  :  Strength  and  Beauty 
are  in  His  Sanctuary." 

T.  Harwood  Pattison. 
Rochester y  May  1886. 
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IV. 

THE  PASTOR'S  LEADERSHIP  OF  HIS  CHURCH. 

III. — THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

The  development  of  a  church  of  Christ  is  an  object  of 
sufficient  difficulty  to  tax  the  ability,  and  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  stimulate  the  energy  of  the  most  consecrated  pastor. 
A  vast  amount  of  talent  is  latent  in  every  church.  This  fact 
causes  perplexity,  anxiety,  and  sorrow  to  every  thoughtful 
pastor.  How  shall  this  talent  be  discovered,  developed,  and 
consecrated  ?  This  is  a  question  to  which  the  most  careful 
thought  and  earnest  action  should  be  given.  The 
answer  to  it  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  complete  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  as  was  suggested  in  a  former  article. 
Some  specific  reply,  however,  should  be  given,  and  some 
suggestions  made  which  may  lead  to  the  discovery  and 
development  of  the  dormant  powers  in  the  members  of  our 
churches.     To  this  task  this  article  is  devoted. 

I.  Attention  is  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  social  life  of  the  church.  The  first  suggestion 
made  under  this  head  is  the  importance  of  creating  and  dif- 
fusing a  welcoming  atmosphere  in  the  public  services  of  God's 
house.  It  is  difficult  to  define,  although  very  easy  to  feel,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  atmosphere.  It  is  worth  much 
when  men  and  women  are  made  to  feel  that  in  the  church  of 
Christ  they  are  treated  according  to  what  they  are,  and  not 
according  to  what  they  have ;  that  it  is  not  the  size  of  a 
man's  bank  account,  or  the  character  of  his  clothes,  or  the 
style  of  his  living,  but  the  uprightness  of  his  character  and 
the  consecration  of  his  life  which  determine  the  esteem  in 
which  he  shall  be  held.  The  church  is  not  a  club,  meeting  in 
the  winter  time  in  the  city  and  in  the  summer  by  the  sea- 
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shore  or  among  the  mountains.  Its  members  are  not  to  be 
selected  by  the  rules  which  govern  secular  organizations ;  its 
spirit  is  born  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  desire  to  serve 
Him.  The  world  divides  society  horizontally,  selecting  each 
layer  most  in  harmony  with  its  spirit  and  purpose ;  a  true 
church,  like  the  gospel  of  Christ,  divides  society  vertically^ 
cutting  through  all  the  layers  and  permeating  all  with  the 
meek  and  lowly  mind  of  Christ  and  inspiring  all  with  His  con- 
straining love.  When  this  spirit  has  been  generated  and 
widely  diffused  it  will  do  much  toward  correcting  false  ideas 
regarding  social  distinctions  among  the  members  of  any 
church.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  social  dhstinctions  can  be 
obHterated  in  some  of  the  relations  of  life ;  but  it  is  affirmed 
that  in  the  house  of  God  there  should  be  neither  rich  nor 
poor;  both  should  kneel  together  before  God  in  worship,  and 
should  stand  together  before  God  in  work,  remembering  that 
He  is  the  maker  of  all. 

In  the  application  of  this  spirit  some  points  should  be 
noted.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  manner  and  spirit  of 
the  ushers  in  any  church.  Strangers  coming  to  a  church 
judge  the  spirit  of  pastor  and  people  by  the  man  whom  they 
meet  in  the  vestibule  or  the  aisle.  This  is  inevitable ;  this 
is  fitting.  Great  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
and  training  the  men  who  are  to  be  the  interpreters  to  stran- 
gers of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  congregation.  They  ought 
to  be  men  who  have  learned  tbe  spirit  of  true  etiquette  in  its 
noblest  school,  the  school  of  Christ.  The  Great  Teacher  laid 
down  a  universal  law  which  underlies  all  genuine  courtesy. 
The  golden  rule  is  the  highest  law  of  etiquette.  The  man 
who  does  not  possess  its  spirit  should  not  occupy  this  posi- 
tion. The  position  is  in  every  respect  a  trying  one.  In 
churches  where  pews  are  rented  they  must  be  reserved  for 
their  regular  occupants  until  the  expiration  of  the  recognized, 
time.  But  some  pews  are  likely  never  to  be  fully  occupied, 
by  those  who  rent  them.  All  these  things  the  usher  must; 
bear  in  mind  so  that  strangers  may  be  seated  at  the  earliest; 
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possible  moment.     He  must  accommodate  the  feeble   and 
timid  who  do  not  wish  to  walk  far  up  the  aisle ;  he  must  also 
have  regard  for  the  comparatively  blind  and  deaf  who  wish 
to  see  and  hear  the  minister ;  he  must  consult  the  wishes  of 
those  into  whose  pews  strangers  are  put.     He  must  also  be 
ready  to  take  messages  from  strangers  to  the  pastor,  and 
be  ready  also  to  introduce  them  to  him  at  the  close  of  the 
service.     Indeed,  for  many  reasons  there  is  no  position  in 
connection  with  public  worship — save  that  of  the  preacher 
himself,  or.  possibly  the  sexton,  who  is  in  some  respects  of 
more  consequence  than  any  other  officer — more  important 
than  that  occupied  by  the  usher.    Many  persons  have  turned 
away  from  places  of  worship  because  of  thoughtless  treat- 
ment or  intentional  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  the  ushers ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  have  enjoyed  the  entire  service 
and  determined  to  return  because  of  the  opposite  treatment 
on  the  part  of  this  important  personage.     The  usher  should 
be  recognized  as  under  the  direction  not  primarily  of  the 
trustees  but  rather  of  the  pastor  and  deacons  and  other  relig- 
ious officers  of  the  church.     The  work  of  ushers  should  be 
performed  by  them  not  in  a  commercial  but  in  a  thoroughly 
Christian  spirit.     The  solemn  directions  of  James  regarding 
the  man  with  goodly  apparel,  the  gold  ring,  and  the  poor 
man  in  vile  raiment  must  be  scrupulously  observed ;  to  do 
this  an  usher  needs  to  be  wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as 
a  dove,  because  of  the  rights  and  sometimes  the  predjudices 
of  pew-holders.     There  should  be  a  head- usher  who  shall 
have  entire  charge  of  the  work.     Gentlemen  of  good  social, 
business,  and  religious  standing,  gentlemen  with  good  address, 
courteous  manners,  and  kindly  faces  should  be  appointed  to 
this  service.     It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  its  importance. 
The  idea  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  religious  work  and 
:must  be  performed  in  a  thoroughly  religious  spirit. 

Another  consideration  is  the  importance  of  a  cordial 
greeting  to  strangers  by  pew-holders.  Courteous  and  Chris- 
tian service  may  be  rendered  by  pew-holders  as  they  mingle 
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in  the  vestibule  with  one  another  and  with  strangers.  Instead 
of  permitting  strangers  to  wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  hour 
when  all  pews  are  free  to  the  ushers,  pew-holders  ought  to 
give  strangers  the  hand  of  cordial  welcome  and  the  word  of 
hearty  greeting,  and,  so  far  as  there  is  room  in  their  pews,  a 
fraternal  invitation  to  pass  in  at  once  to  seats  in  their  pew. 
This  invitation  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  can  be  empha- 
sized by  courtesy  during  the  service  and  by  an  invitation  at 
the  close  to  return  whenever  the  stranger  may  be  so  disposed. 
Much  missionary  work  may  thus  be  done  while  going  down 
the  aisles  or  lingering  about  the  doors  of  the  house  of  God. 
We  lose  many  opportunities  for  sowing  the  good  seed  of  the 
kingdom  by  neglect  at  this  point.  The  same  spirit  should  be 
manifested  to  persons  sitting  in  adjoining  pews.  Why  should 
a  formal  introduction  be  necessary  among  regular  attendants 
at  the  house  of  God  ?  Why  should  men  stand  aloof  when 
they  are  known  to  one  another  perhaps  as  members  of  the 
same  church,  certainly  as  attendants  on  the  same  ministry? 
This  formalism  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  unchristian.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  pastor  to  speak  with  becoming  calmness  when 
contemplating  such  unbecoming  stupidity.  Old  church  mem- 
bers often  err  at  this  point  toward  new  members  coming  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  but  the  new  members,  in  turn, 
err  in  precisely  the  same  way  toward  newer  members.  New 
members  wait  for  the  older  members  to  speak  to  them ;  in 
the  meantime  scores,  possibly  hundreds,  of  others  who  are 
greater  strangers  than  they  have  come  into  the  congregation 
to  whom  they  ought  to  be  the  first  to  speak.  An  illustration 
will  make  the  thought  clearer.  A  few  years  ago  a  charming  old 
gentleman  took  a  pew  in  a  city  church.  He  had  come  from 
the  South,  and  had  made  his  home  in  the  North.  He  said  to 
the  pastor  after  he  had  been  six  months  in  attendance:  **  I 
wish  the  gentleman  behind  me  would  speak  to  me."  The 
reply  to  his  great  surprise  was  :  **  The  gentleman  behind  you 
has  already  expressed  a  similar  desire  in  regard  to  you.  You 
have  been  in  the  congregation  three  months  longer  than  he, 
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and  he  has  wondered  why  you  have  not  extended  him  a  cor- 
dial greeting."  He  had  never  dreamed  that  he  was  neglect- 
ing his  duty  in  this  way ;  he  had  thought  of  himself  as  the 
stranger  to  whom  all  others  ought  to  speak.  Thousands 
more  in  our  churches  are  doing  the  same  thing ;  they  are 
waiting  to  be  spoken  to  when  they  ought  themselves  to  speak 
to  those  who  are  greater  strangers  than  they.  We  need  here, 
as  everywhere  in  Christian  work,  sanctified  common  sense. 
It  is  difficult  to  have  patience  with  those  who  are  all  the  time 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  be  offended.  Men  with  grievances 
are  a  grievous  trial  to  any  minister;  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  most  cases  they  themselves  are  at  fault  Why  should 
they  go  about  watching  for  slights  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
why  should  others  be  afraid  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  ? 
Men.  who  are  afraid  their  sogial  position  would  be  compro- 
mised by  welcoming  strangers  in  the  house  of  God,  even 
though  those  strangers  may  be  of  a  different  social  grade 
from  themselves,  must  have  a  social  position  which  is  very 
unstable.  Those  whose  position  is  established  and  recog- 
nized, so  that  it  is  beyond  dispute,  never  hesitate  to  reach  out 
the  hand  to  welcome  a  man  whatever  his  position  may  be. 
When  men  have  a  sincere  love  for  Christ  all  social  distinc- 
tions vanish,  at  least  in  the  public  worship  of  God. 

Still  another  point  of  great  value  is  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  the  pastor  himself  He  can  do  much  to  create  and 
diffuse  this  welcoming  atmosphere.  The  tone  of  his  voice, 
and,  indeed,  his  whole  manner  in  conducting  the  service  will 
help  or  hurt  in  this  direction.  As  tending  toward  an  expres- 
sion of  the  pastor's  kindly  feeling,  in  this  regard,  it  is  well  to 
put  cards  into  the  pews,  giving  a  statement  of  the  hours  when 
he  can  see  those  who  desire  to  meet  him  on  any  mat- 
ter of  importance,  and  especially  those  who  wish  to  talk  with 
him  regarding  their  personal  salvation.  Even  though  the 
blanks  on  these  cards  for  names  and  addresses  may  not  be 
filled  up  by  persons  in  the  pews,  the  presence  of  the  card 
greatly  helps  to  foster  the  spirit  of  which  we  speak.     It  has 
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also  been  found  to  be  conducive  to  this  spirit  to  invite 
strangers  to  meet  him  at  the  close  of  the  service.  In  this 
way  he  gets  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  come 
within  the  boundary  of  his  natural  pastoral  field ;  on  these 
strangers  he  may  very  shortly  make  pastoral  calls.  He  may 
have  in  this  way  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  personal  word  to 
those  who  are  without  Christ,  and  also  a  word  of  cheer  to 
■Christians  from  distant  parts  of  our  country  or  from  other 
lands.  Words  spoken  in  this  way  have  often  brought  the 
tear  of  sympathy  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  and  have  often 
elicited  from  him  expressions  of  hearty  appreciation.  Seed 
sown  by  the  wayside  in  this  manner  may  bring  forth  a  rich 
harvest  whose  full  fruitage  may  not  be  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  great  white  throne. 

The  second  general  thought  in  connection  with  the  social 
life  of  the  church  is  the  value  of  church  sociables.  These 
should  be  held,  when  accommodations  will  permit,  in.  con- 
nection with  the  church  home  itself  Many  persons  will  attend 
when  gatherings  are  thus  held  who  would  not  go  to  private 
homes.  There  may  be  advantages  in  having  the  sociables 
at  the  home  of  some  of  the  members ;  but  if  the  church  em- 
Jbraces  in  its  membership  persons  of  widely  different  social 
conditions  it  is  better,  so  long  and  so  far  as  these  foolish  ideas 
prevail,  to  have  the  sociable  in  the  church  home.  There 
ought  to  be  some  form  of  literary  or  musical  exercises ;  those 
.are  generally  most  conducive  to  the  social  idea  and  purpose 
which  are  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  church  itself. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  sociable  should  be  strictly 
religious ;  every  part  of  every  form  of  work  in  connection 
with  the  house  of  God  should  be  religious.  Whatever  in  the 
music  or  in  the  social  life  of  the  church  fails  to  deepen  the 
religious  spirit  fails  to  accomplish  its  highest  end.  The  ques- 
rtion  has  sometimes  been  asked  if  the  church  sociable  does 
diot  interfere  with  a  revival.  If  it  does  the  revival  must  be  a 
very  weak  one  or  the  sociable  a  very  bad  one.  No  sociable 
>is  worthy  of  the  name  except  it  be  one  which  will  help  a  re- 
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vival.  Its  spirit  may  be  thoroughly  joyous,  and  yet  so  religious 
that  there  would  be  no  incongruity  in  stopping  its  exercises 
at  almost  any  moment  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation. 
Sociables  of  this  character  prove  to  be  vastly  helpful  in  deep- 
ening religious  experience  and  in  leading  to  a  public  profes- 
sion of  Christ.  There  is  no  reason  why  sociables  should 
degenerate  into  worldiness,  or  into  any  form  of  exercise  that 
shall  be  inimical  to  religious  emotion  and  endeavor.  The 
three-fold  purpose  of  developing  the  social,  intellectual  and 
religious  life  of  the  church  may  be  secured  by  a  well-con- 
ducted church  sociable.  There  ought  to  be  no  place  in  any 
part  of  church  work  for  flippancy,  frivolity  and  mere  secu- 
larity.     The  whole  spirit  must  be  religious. 

A  third  point  in  connection  with  the  social  life  of  a 
church  is  the  value  of  intervisitation.  Sometimes  Committees 
on  Strangers  can  be  induced  to  visit  them  in  their  homes  so 
soon  as  their  names  and  addresses  are  secured.  Sometimes 
the  deacons  of  churches  can  perform  this  work ;  but  in  many 
churches  it  is  difficult  for  deacons  to  render  this  service.  In 
our  larger  cities  many  of  them  live  far  from  their  places  of 
business.  They  leave  their  homes  early  in  the  morning  and 
return  to  them  late  in  the  evening.  They  have  little  time,, 
therefore,  for  work  of  this  sort.  Deacons  who  are  not  so 
closely  tied  down  to  business  often  spend  much  time  for  the 
Master  in  connection  with  various  benevolent  organizations, 
meeting  with  committees  and  engaging  in  other  forms  of 
work.  At  the  same  time  those  who  move  in  certain  circles 
of  society  are  obliged  to  give  much  time  to  the  social  de- 
mands of  their  position.  This  is  especially  true  of  many 
ladies.  Those  who  have  less  of  this  world's  goods  have  im^ 
portant  domestic  duties  to  perform.  How  then  shall  a  system 
of  intervisitation  be  carried  on?  Committees  can  do  something; 
they  might  do  much.  It  is  important  that  those  who  live  ia 
a  given  section  of  a  city  or  village,  and  who  journey  to  church 
together  should  know  one  another.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
a  good  plan  for  the  pastor,  and  others  who  make  visits  in  thei 
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congregation  in  the  more  formal  or  regular  way,  to  give 
those  on  whom  they  call  the  names  of  a  few  others  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  with  the  urgent  request  that  they 
be  called  upon  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Perhaps  the 
pastor's  next  call  will  be  upon  one  of  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  the  others  to  call  upon.  Let  this  process  be  repeated ;  and 
before  he  shall  have  completed  his  visitation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood he  will  have  organized  a  regular  system  of  intervisiting. 
The  members  of  the  church  will  be  amazed  at  one  another 
for  the  next  few  weeks  because  of  the  sudden  desire  which 
is  manifested  for  one  to  call  upon  others  in  the  neighborhood. 
Persons  meeting  one  another  in  the  vestibule,  in  the  street 
car  and  on  the  streets,  will  find  that  they  know  one  another 
as  never  before,  and  thus  they  will  be  drawn  together  in 
Christian  sympathy  and  endeavor.  All  this  means  work. 
But  the  result  is  worth  the  effort. 

II.  The  development  of  the  church  in  its  intellectual  life 
now  claims  our  attention.  The  sermons  of  the  pastor  will 
greatly  tend  toward  and  will  in  some  degree,  secure  this  re- 
sult. A  good  sermon  stirs  every  element  of  the  soul. 
To  put  a  man  into  contact  with  the  great  thoughts  of  God  is 
to  stimulate  all  his  noblest  powers.  No  man  can  do  his  best 
intellectual  work  until  he  is  brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  God.  He  must  place  Jesus  Christ  at  the  center 
of  his  intellectual  system,  so  that  all  truths  may  range  them- 
selves in  their  proper  relations  to  Him  who  is  the  Truth.  He 
who  sits  most  humbly  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  can  walk  most 
securely  upon  the  dizzy  heights  of  intellectual  greatness. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  best  scholar  in  the  school  of 
Christ  will  be  the  best  scholar  in  all  other  schools.  The  influence 
of  the  pastor  in  developing  the  intellectual  forces  of  his  con- 
gregation in  this  direction  is  simply  incalculable.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  stimulus  which  the  pastor  thus  gives  there  will 
grow  up  literary  circles  in  the  church  itself.  When  these 
spring  up  naturally,  and  are  wisely  directed,  they  exercise 
an  excellent  influence  upon  the  young  men   and  women. 
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Literary  circles  may  be  of  both  sexes,  meeting  in  the  homes 
of  the  members  A  few  conservative  men  and  women  in  one 
such  circle  will  help  to  hold  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
organized,  and  will  make  its  intellectual  attainments  contrib- 
ute to  growth  in  grace  and  service  in  the  church.  Circles 
may  be  of  one  sex  alone  and,  under  the  direction  of  persons 
of  good  judgment,  may  meet  in  some  part  of  the  church 
home.  Much  that  young  men  receive  in  connection  with 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  they  ought  to  receive 
in  connection  with  their  own  church.  With  the  workings  of 
such  literary  societies  some  pastors  are  quite  familiar,  and 
they  are  led  to  bear  their  emphatic  testimony  to  their  value. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  conservative  wisdom  and  Christian  con- 
secration are  absolutely  necessary.  Out  of  this  spirit  and 
along  the  line  of  this  endeavor  there  might  come  courses  of 
lectures  to  be  given  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  church 
work,  or  simply  for  their  own  sake.  It  is  easy  to  secure  lec- 
turers from  the  professional  men  of  any  city,  or  country  vil- 
lage. These  lectures  might  take  a  comparatively  wide  range; 
some  of  the  lecturers  might  be  physicians  who  should  discuss 
matters  of  health  and  related  topics ;  any  number  of  pastors 
would  assist.  Lecturers  on  history,  science,  art  and  various 
literary  subjects  might  be  readily  secured  and  would  be 
heartily  welcomed. 

In  addition  to  these  indirect  methods  the  wise  pastor  in 
his  leadership  of  his  church  will  use  direct  efforts  to  induce 
young  men  and  women  to  pursue  courses  of  liberal  study. 
He  must  be  constantly  watchful  to  secure  men  and  women 
who  are  likely  to  be  faithful  students,  that  he  may  en- 
courage them  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  securing  an  educa- 
tion. The  exercise  of  wise  discrimination  in  selecting  the 
persons,  and  then  a  few  cheering  words  spoken  to  them 
would  lead  scores  and  hundreds  to  enter  our  Baptist  Acad- 
emies next  fall.  We  do  not  urge  that  all  these  young  men 
should  go  into  the  ministry  in  the  technical  sense ;  but  we 
do  urge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  make  the  most  of  them- 
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■selves  for  God  and  humanity.     No  man  has  a  right  to  be  an 
intellectual  dwarf  when  he  might  be  comparatively  an  intel- 
lectual giant.     Every  man  should  "hitch  his  wagon  to  a 
•star;"  every  man  should,  as  far  as  lieth  in  him,  walk  with 
his  head  among  the  stars.     A  few  words  spoken  by  a  Pres- 
byterian pastor  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New  York 
led  Nathan  Bishop  to  pursue  a  college  course.     During  that 
•college  course  he  developed  many  of  those  sterling  qualities 
which  made  him  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  great 
power  in  his  denomination  and  to   Christianity  as  a  whole. 
The  culture  received  in  college  led  to  his  position  as  a  tutor 
at  Brown  University ;  it  led  to  the  position  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  it 
did  much  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  great  and  good  inilu- 
•ence  during  his  public  career.     The  space  occupied  by  this 
entire  article  might  be  given  to  this  one  feature  of  the  sub- 
ject discussed.      We  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  upon  our 
brethren  that  they  shall  do  their  full  duty  at  this  point.    The 
cry  for  an  educated  ministry  has  been  heard  ;  the  cry  must 
go  out  now  for  a  more  generally  educated  laity.     Laymen 
are  coming  now  into  positions  of  prominence  and  power  as 
never  before ;  in  business  life,  political  life,  social  life,  and 
religious  life  they  are  coming  to  the  front.     Laymen  are  be- 
coming the  leaders  of  great  reforms  in  all  departments  of 
religious  endeavor.     We  need  such  men  for  Sunday-school 
superintendents,  Bible-class  teachers  and  for  other  forms  of 
work  in  connection  with  the  church  of  God.     Let  the  cry  go 
out ;  let  the  ministry  do  their  full  duty,  and  academies  and 
<:olleges  will  be  crowded  with  our  noble  young  men  and 
women  who  shall  be  fitted  by  culture  and  by  Christianity  for 
the  highest  positions  in  the  State  and  in  the  church. 

in.  The  third  main  thought  of  this  article  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  missionary  life  of  the  church.  The  church  is 
to  be  benevolent ;  but  it  must  be  also  beneficent  Benevo- 
ience  is  well-wishing ;  beneficence  is  well-doing.  The  first 
comes  into  the  sphere  of  the  heart;  the  second  into  the 
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sphere  of  the  hand  as  well  as  the  heart  Benevolence  with- 
out beneficence  is  dead,  being  alone.  The  church  must  pos- 
sess both  these  characteristics.  The  church  must  be  a  mis- 
sionary organization  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
great  word.  It  is  the  instinct  of  the  new  life  in  the  soul  ta 
give  of  that  life.  We  are  redeemed  that  we  may  aid  in  the 
redemption  of  others;  we  are  Christianized  that  we  may 
Christianize.  A  man  who  can  keep  his  religion  to  himself 
has  a  religion  not  worth  keeping.  Christ  cannot  be  hidden 
within  the  soul  where  he  abides.  His  presence  will  reveal 
itself  in  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  the 
tones  of  the  voice.  This  missionary  spirit  must  be  present 
also  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ.  Telegraph  and 
telephone,  steamship  and  railway  are  the  messengers  of  the 
cross.  They  are  girdling  the  world  for  truth  and  God.  The 
church  which  fails  to  possess  and  manifest  the  missionary  spirit 
ceases  to  be  a  church  of  Christ.  It  is  robbed  of  its  high  honor 
and  its  great  glory.  It  consents  to  degrade  itself  and  to  dishonor 
its  Lord.  The  church  ought  also  to  possess  this  spirit  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  spiritual  life  and  growth.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  the  great  diamond  truth  of  our  Lord  that 
*'it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Giving  for 
Christ  is  not  simply  a  duty ;  it  is  a  privilege.  It  is  not  simply 
a  privilege ;  it  is  a  glory.  It  develops  manhood ;  it  develops 
Christhood.  It  lifts  a  man  from  his  own  selfish  nature  to  the 
lofty  mountain  top  where  he  may  breathe  the  pure  atmo- 
sphere, and  may  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  noble  achievement 
It  enables  him  to  sing  a  Te  Deum  inspired  by  generous  be- 
stowment ;  while  others  sing  a  Miserere  born  of  selfish  with- 
holding. God  is  the  eternal  Giver;  He  would  cease  to  be  God 
if  He  ceased  to  give.  Christians  who  cease  to  give,  cease  to 
be  Godlike ;  they  cease  to  be  Christians.  The  Dead  Sea  is 
dead  because  it  always  receives  and  never  bestows.  Geog- 
raphers tell  us  that  it  has  no  outlet,  and  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  can  not  have  one,  visible  or  invisible.  The  Chris- 
tian  who   never  bestows,   dies.       God   have  mercy  on  his 
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dwarfed  and  shriveled  soul!  Each  one  of  these  three  reasons 
for  the  culture  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  church  might 
be  discussed  at  length.  But  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
practical  questions  involved.  How  shall  these  principles  be 
brought  to  bear  in  actual  church  life  ?  A  few  suggestions 
only  can  be  made  at  this  point.  The  pastor  must  begin  with 
those  who  are  young  in  years  and  in  the  Christian  life.  He 
must  insist  upon  willingness  to  give  for  Christ's  cause  as  an 
evidence  of  conversion  when  persons  are  received  by  baptism 
into  the  church.  When  we  are  converted  we  profess  to  give 
all  to  Christ  in  joyous  self- surrender.  If  Christians  are  not 
trained  to  this  duty  in  the  beginning  of  their  Christian  life> 
nothing  short  of  dynamite  or  an  earthquake  will  move  them 
when  they  have  grown  old  in  miserliness.  Covetousness  is 
idolatry.  Of  this  idolatry  many  of  the  members  of  our 
churches  are  guilty.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  make 
the  charge,  furnish  the  proof  and  exclude  the  guilty.  Such 
an  example  might  be  blessed  to  their  own  spiritual  good,  and 
it  certainly  would  have  a  wholesome  influence  over  others 
who  are  guilty  of  the  same  sin.  The  pastor  must  also  urge 
men  to  give  when  they  are  relatively  poor.  If  they  do  not 
give  then  they  will  not  give  when  they  are  absolutely  rich. 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  often  closes  and  hardens  the 
heart ;  its  loss  sometimes  opens  both  heart  and  hand.  Some- 
times the  more  God  lavishes  upon  men  the  narrower  and 
meaner  they  become.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  should 
be  taught  to  give.  Further,  the  pastor  must  insist  upon  giv- 
ing from  the  highest  motives.  It  is  blessed  to  give  because 
of  the  good  which  others  receive.  It  is  blessed  to  give  be- 
cause of  the  reflex  influence  upon  the  giver's  own  soul.  But 
giving  must  be  inspired  by  even  higher  motives.  It  must  be 
for  Christ's  special  honor.  It  is  often  as  much  a  pastor's  duty 
to  take  up  a  collection  as  to  administer  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
supper.  Some  of  the  tenderest  and  most  glowing  utterances 
of  the  Great  Apostle  were  inspired  by  taking  up  a  collection. 
A  revival  which  taking  a  collection  for  Christ's  cause  will  hurt 
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is  a  revival  not  worth  hurting  or  helping.  All  giving  which 
ministers  to  a  worldly  spirit  is  utterly  beneath  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  Christian  service.  All  gold,  every  gift  of  every 
sort,  finds  its  true  place  when  laid  at  the  Master's  feet  The 
pastor  himself  as  a  rule  ought  to  present  all  cases  of  benevo- 
lence to  his  people.  The  cause  which  is  worthy  of  their 
benefactions  is  worthy  of  his  careful  preparation  and  earnest 
presentation.  We  need  the  large  gifts  of  the  wealthy,  but 
we  need  also  the  smaller  gifts  of  the  poor.  Our  great  denomi- 
nation is  achieving  glorious  results,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached 
its  highest  possibilities.  Our  treasuries  are  groaning  and  our 
work  is  languishing  because  God's  people  have  not  laid  more 
on  His  altar.  The  cry  for  retrenchment  has  been  heard, 
even  when  God's  providence  was  saying  in  a  thousand  voices, 
"Go  forward."  We  rejoice  in  what  has  been  achieved  but 
we  must  go  on  to  greater  endeavors  and  to  grander  results. 
Lret  the  church  vote  on  the  objects  which  are  to  be  presented 
during  the  year;  the  date  of  presentation  ought  also  to  be 
-decided  by  vote.  At  the  prayer-meeting  preceding  the  date 
when  the  object  is  to  be  presented  by  the  pastor,  that  object 
-should  be  the  subject  of  most  earnest  and  united  prayer.  Let 
the  missionary  concert  be  regularly  observed ;  let  the  pastor 
give  full  and  accurate  information.  Let  him  after  due  pre- 
paration present  the  objects  of  benevolence,  and  let  the  duty 
of  a  liberal  contribution  be  pressed  upon  the  people  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  authority  which  he  can  command,  and 
a  response  will  not  be  lacking.  God  help  pastors  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  Glorious  possibilities  beckon  us  for- 
ward to  greater  sacrifices  and  assure  us  of  grander  achieve- 
ments. 

IV.  The  development  of  the  church  along  the  line  of  its 
distinctly  religious  life  is  the  fourth  topic  of  remark ;  but  the 
points  already  made  ought  to  insure  this  form  of  develop- 
ment. We  shall  not  therefore  enlarge  on  what  might 
be  a  profitable  subject  of  comment.  In  our  busy  life 
much    is  said    about    work;    too   little    is    said,    perhaps, 
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about  religious  thought,  profound  meditation,  and  secret 
communion.  It  is  work,  work,  work.  We  are  carried 
forward  by  the  hurry,  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  spirit 
of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Our  Sundays  are  days 
of  incessant  activity.  Perhaps  if  we  have  encouraged  the 
Martha  spirit,  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  Mary  spirit r. 
the  spirit  of  active  service  at  the  expense  of  quiet  and  pro- 
longed meditation.  We  need  both.  Christ's  life  is  the  model 
for  ours;  and  Christ's  life  was  devoted  to  quiet  communion 
with  God  and  active  service  for  men.  Before  and  after  His 
miracles  this  quiet  communion  was  sought.  No  life  ever 
reaches  its  highest  possibility  on  the  public  street.  Secret 
communion  with  God  is  necessary  for  wise  service  with  men. 
We  would  not  advocate  the  dreamy,  mystic,  pietistic  spirit 
which  has  appeared  in  many  different  countries  and  centur- 
ies ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  that  spirit  in  Germany, 
France  and  England  has  wrought  wonders  in  the  formation 
of  character,  and,  when  accompanied  by  wise  activity,  in  car- 
rying  forward  the  work  of  God.  The  danger  to-day,  except 
in  sporadic  cases,  does  not  lie  in  that  direction.  It  lies  rather 
in  the  direction  of  noisy  and  shallow  parade.  Books  like 
Dr.  Gordon's  "In  Christ,"  and  the  "Two-fold  Life,"  are  as 
necessary  in  our  modern  life,  as  they  are  rare  in  the  Christian 
literature  of  to-day.  To  be  mighty  with  men  we  must  have 
power  with  God.  Sitting  at  His  feet  is  the  best  preparation 
for  running  in  the  way  of  His  commandments.  When  our 
"  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God "  it  will  be  a  daily  benediction 
among  men. 

R.  S.  MacArthur. 
New  York. 
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V. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE  IN  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT  CANON. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  enter  into  a  careful 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  trace  its  true  place 
in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

First :  The  Chronological  place. 

Three  dates  have  been  assigned  to  the  writing — A.  D.  68, 
A.  D.  95  or  96,  and  A.  D.  41 — 54.  The  last  named  time 
has  no  support  save,  the  assertion  of  the  "  notoriously  inac- 
curate "  Epiphanius,  who  may  be  dismissed  as  wholly  un- 
worthy of  credit.  The  other  two  dates  have  divided  the 
judgment  of  Christian  scholarship. 

The  question  of  the  date  is  important  as  entering  into 
the  entire  interpretation  of  the  book.  No  new  evidence  has 
been  adduced  in  favor  of  the  earlier  date,  and  the  whole  ar- 
gument for  this  remains  one  of  probabilities,  to  refute  which 
is  the  first  purpose  of  this  article. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  earlier  date  are : 
the  Revelation  speaks  of  a  speedy  fulfillment  of  the  symbols  ; 
the  measurement  of  the  Temple  described  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  implies  that  Jerusalem  was  still  standing,  and  its 
destruction  is  intended  by  what  follows  in  the  chapter,  an 
event  taking  place  in  the  year  70  A.  D.;  the  unfavorable 
condition  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  described  in  the  letters  to 
these  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  Neronian  persecution ; 
the  earlier  date  theory  simplifies  the  interpretation ;  the  style 
of  the  book  is  more  suited  to  John  in  his  younger  years  than 
in  his  old  age ;  the  Neronian  persecution  occasioned  the 
writing  and  is  a  key  to  its  symbols ;  and,  lastly,  as  Domi- 
tian's  name  has  been  connected  with  the  date  of  the  Apoca- 
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lypse,  the  name  of  Nero  may  have  been  intended.  These 
seven  reasons  comprise  all  that  is  urged  in  advocacy  of  the 
earlier  date. 

Replying,  in  their  order,  to  these  reasons  we  note  that 
among  the  things  which  were  to  "come  quickly"  was 
the  appearing  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  yet,  after  eighteen 
centuries,  his  post-millennial  advent  is  still  an  event  of  the 
future.  An  immediate  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
symbols  meets*  the  demands  of  the  prophetic  word. 

The  measurement  of  the  Temple  pictured  in  the  eleventh 
of  Revelation,  like  other  things  in  the  book  is  symbolical, 
and  the  destruction  prefigured  was  only  slight — "  a  tenth 
part  of  it."  The  multiform  symbols  of  the  book  greatly 
varying,  do  not  agree  with  what  we  know  transpired  in  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  They  cannot  be  limited  to  a  single  event 
and  to  a  brief  time.  They  no  more  fit  it  than  the  robes  of 
a  giant,  a  child.  Even  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  is  only 
a  part  of  the  prophetic  disclosures.  No  attempt  is  made  in 
Epistles  written  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  comfort  Christians  in  view  of  this  event,  and  no  word 
of  the  Revelation  is  shaped  for  like  comfort. 

The  theory  of  the  earlier  date  of  the  Apocalypse  trans- 
fers the  writing  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  to  the 
time  of  his  old  age  ;  yet  in  these  we  find  no  allusion  to  past 
visions.  Peter,  with  his  Lord  in  the  Mount,  must  needs — 
when  he  wrote — speak  of  that  exceeding  glory ;  Paul, 
caught  up  once  into  Paradise  and  hearing  "  unspeakable 
words,"  must  "  come  to  visions,"  and  tell  of  that  most 
wondrous  experience  in  his  Christian  life :  and  shall  John 
write  his  Lord's  life,  and  pen  epistles,  and  make  neither  in 
Gospel  nor  Epistle  one  reference  to  what  surpassed  visions 
of  Peter  or  Paul,  or  of  any  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  all  com- 
bined, or  of  the  prophets  before  them  ?  It  is  incredible. 
The  Apocalypse  was,  doubtless,  something  new  to  the  Apos- 
tle John ;  but  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  was  to  be  destroyed 
had  been  revealed  a  generation  before  the  city  fell ;  and  the 
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prediction  of  it  by  our  Lord  had  gone  forth  in  the  synopti- 
cal  gospels. 

The  Neronian  persecution  does  not,  in  the  face  of  facts, 
account  for  the  condition  of  lukewarmness  and  defection  de- 
scribed in  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches.  Even  allowing,, 
what  the  record  does  not  justify,  that  the  particular  persecu- 
tion reached  to  thos^  churches ;  such  a  result  were  contrary 
to  the  usual  working  of  outside  violence.  The  history  of 
the  early  churches  discloses  that  persecution  favored  the 
purity  and  strength,  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  churches. 
It  is  directly  recorded  that  "  the  only  results  of  Nero's  ac- 
tion were  that  the  heroism  of  the  martyrs  strengthened  the 
faith  of  the  survivors,  and  the  example  of  the  dead  stimu- 
lated the  zeal  of  the  living.  The  spread  of  Christianity 
was  not  hindered  but  rather  helped  by  this  event"  The 
world  in  the  church,  and  not  the  world  assailing  the  church 
produces  deplorable  results.  About  a  generation  of  exemp- 
tion from  persecution — between  Nero's  time  and  the  perse- 
cution under  Domitian — gives  space  for  the  mischievous 
workings  of  the  evil  forces  of  which  the  ascended  Christ 
writes  to  the  churches. 

Moreover,  the  Nicolaitans — spoken  of  at  Ephesus  and  at 
Pergamum — had  no  existence  as  a  sect  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  century  A.  D.  Eusebius,  who  understood  that 
the  Revelation  was  written  A.  D.  95,  says:  ** About  this 
time,  also,  for  a  very  short  time  arose  the  heresy  of  those 
called  Nicolaitans,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  John." 

The  plea  that  the  earlier  date  affords  relief  from  difficul- 
ties of  interpretation,  because  it  buries  the  symbols  in  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem  and  puts  them  out  of  the  way  completely 
in  the  downfall  of  Paganism,  can  scarcely  be  cherished  be- 
side the  demands  of  a  true  and  faithful  exegesis.  .To  escape 
its  difficulties  some  have  completely  rejected  the  book.  Even 
a  Luther,  although  subsequently  modifying  his  words,  was 
ready  to  set  it  aside,  because — as  he  said :    **  My  mind  can- 
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not  accommodate  itself  to  the  book/* — a  difficulty  others 
have  found  in  connection  with  more  than  one  portion  of  the 
Bible.     Hence  the  New  Theology,  and  the  like. 

We  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  in- 
terpretation based  upon  the  earlier  date  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  only  one  of  the  many  theories,  and  is  not  the  idea  of  the 
early  churches  ;  but  was  first  made  prominent  by  one  Al- 
cazar, a  Spanish  Jesuit,  near  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  turned  to  the  defence  of  Popery 
against  the  dire  images  and  dread  denunciations  of  the  book. 
Adopted  by  the  Rationalists  of  Germany,  it  has  unfor- 
tunately been  accepted  by  some  Evangelical  commentators ; 
although  the  great  majority  of  the  older  commentators  and 
polemics,  and  not  a  few  of  the  more  modern — including 
Elliott,  Alford,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard,  Lange,  Hofmann, 
Godet,  Lee  and  others — hold  to  the  later  date,  and,  with  the 
vast  majority  of  orthodox  commentators  adopt  the  continu- 
ous or  historical  system  of  interpretation. 

As  to  the  style  of  the  writing  being  more  fitted  to  John 
in  his  younger  years  than  in  his  old  age,  it  may  be  said, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  either  date  makes  him  an  aged  man, 
that  style  is  determined  not  so  much  by  age  as  by  mental 
state  at  the  time  of  the  writing ;  a  state  which  in  this  case 
was  shaped  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  was  in  a  very 
special  manner  "  in  the  Spirit."  Rather  than  the  young 
man,  we  can  see  him  with  the  peculiar  glory  of  old  age  upon 
him,  a  ripened  Christian,  made  ready  by  years  of  communion  ' 
with  his  Master  for  the  crowning  service  and  blessing  of  his 
life  ;  and,  when  '*  able  to  bear"  it,  separated  from  the  ordinary 
circumstance  of  life  to  behold  anew  his  transfigured  Lord,  and 
to  look  upon  the  fiery  symbols  of  sublimest  realities.  The 
argument  of  Hebraisms,  of  difference  in  style  and  idiom,  when 
pressed,  is  turned  against  John  as  the  very  writer  of  the  book. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  Neronian  persecution  as  a 
necessary  explanation  of  the  writing ;  and  as,  in  good  part, 
pointing  the  interpretation  of  the  Revelation.  But,  there  was 
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another  great  persecution  during  the  lifetime  of  John — ^the 
second  of  that  series  of  Pagan  persecutions  which  reached 
through  two  hundredand  fifty  years;  andthat  second  persecu- 
tion was  at  the  very  time  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  usually 
credited,  and  under  the  reign  of  the  very  Emperor  whose 
name  has  become  historically  connected  with  that  of  John  : 
a  persecution,  which  with  all  of  its  cruel  features  of  similar- 
ity, in  suddenness  and  fierceness,  to  what  preceded,  had  as  a 
peculiarity  the  banishment  of  the  objects  of  Domitian's 
hatred,  a  fact  in  keeping  with  John's  imprisonment  on  the 
isle  of  Patmos.  If  the  moral  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
comfort  Christians  under  immediate  persecution,  why  should 
not  the  sufferings  of  Christians  under  Domitian's  enmity  as 
fully  explain  the  writing  of  the  book  as  the  persecution  by 
Nero  ?  Arch-deacon  Farrar — a  Preterist  interpreter — "  fixes 
the  date  of  the  vision  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  A.  D.  68," 
after  the  death  of  Nero  which  took  place  in  June  of  that 
year.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  book  designed  to  support 
Christians  under  a  particular  persecution  should  be  sent  after 
the  persecution  had  died  in  the  death  of  its  malignant 
author.  Only  the  lingering  beatings  of  the  storm  on  the 
shore  remained,  and  then  came  years  of  peace  that  were 
followed  by  the  persecution  under  Domitian. 

And,  thereafter,  from  all  quarters  and  through  long, 
weary  centuries  came  violence  and  distress,  calling  for  con- 
tinued comfort :  the  subsequent  suffering,  the  more  dreadful 
because  visited  not  by  Jew  or  Pagan,  but  by  those  who 
wore  on  attire  the  very  form  of  Cross,  as,  with  crucifix 
in  one  hand,  they,  with  the  other,  tortured  and  burned  and 
slew  God's  saints. 

Even  to  the  present  extends  the  need  of  comfort,  as  witli 
the  symbols  continues  the  record  of  conflicts  waging  in  the 
moral  world,  such  as  are  pictured,  withal,  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Revelation,  in  which  chapter,  I  believe,  we  are 
now  living ;  and,  of  the  forces  there  described  do  we  form  a 
part.     Any  other  view  than  that  which  takes  in  the   cen- 
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turies  belittles  the  book,  and  fails  to  grasp  its  true  intent  as  a 
symbolic  prophecy  of  all  the  Christian  ages. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  Apocalypse,  instead  of  being, 
as  is  claimed  by  Preterists,  "  all  on  the  side  of  the  earlier  date 
of  68  A.  D.,  and  all  against  the  later  date  of  95  or  96  A.  D.," 
is  rather  in  favor  of  the  later  time. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  later  date  is  the  his- 
toric argument.  If  there  be  one  well-defined,  long  accepted 
historic  fact  or  record  in  favor  of  the  year  95  or  96  A.  D., 
and  no  authentic  and  reliable  record  to  the  contrary ;  if  the 
renewed  agitation  of  the  question  brings  to  the  surface  no 
new  evidence,  then  we  must  deem  the  matter  settled,  else 
historic  evidence  must  be  accounted  of  no  weight  beside 
surmising  and  the  demands  of  a  theory. 

The  primary  historic  authority  for  the  year  95  or  96  A.D. 
is  Irenaeus.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  John.  Irenaeus  wrote :  "  We,  therefore,  do  not 
venture  to  affirm  anything  with  certainty  respecting  the 
name  of  anti-christ.  For  were  it  necessary  that  his  name 
should  be  clearly  announced  to  the  present  age,  it  would 
have  been  declared  by  him  who  saw  the  revelation.  For  it 
has  not  been  long  since  it  (the  Apocalypse)  was  seen,  but 
almost  in  our  own  generation,  towards  the  end  of  Domitian's 
reign."  Domitian  died  A.  D.  96. 

The  word  of  Irenaeus  is  corroborated  by  other  ancient 
writers.  Victorinus  says  repeatedly  that  "John  was  ban- 
ished by  Domitian,  and  in  his  time  saw  the  Revelation." 
Hyppolytus  speaks  of  John  as  having  been  exiled  to  Patmos 
under  Domitian,  where  he  saw  the  Apocalypse.  Eusebius, 
speaking  of  the  persecution  says :  "  In  this  persecution,  John 
the  Apostle,  and  Evangelist,  being  still  alive,  was  banished 
into  the  isle  of  Patmos."  Jerome  in  his  book  of  illustrious 
men,  says :  **  Domitian,  in  the  fourteenth  yesir  of  his  reign 
(A.  D.  95)  raised  the  next  persecution  after  Nero,  when 
John  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote 
the  Revelation."     In  another  work,  he  says:   "John  was  a 
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prophet.  He  saw  the  Revelation  in  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
where  he  was  banished  by  Domitian."  Sulpicius  Severus 
says  that  "John,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  was  banished  by 
Domitian  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  had  visions,  and 
where  he  wrote  the  Revelation." 

This  fact  remained  unquestioned  for  three  hundred  years. 
Those  who  held  that  the  Apostle  was  not  the  John  who 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  yet  accepted  the  time  of  Domitian  as 
the  date  of  its  writing.  No  early  writer  gives  the  time  of 
Nero  as  the  date  of  the  banishment  of  John  or  of  the  writing 
of  the  Apocalypse.  The  first  direct  statement  to  any  such 
effect  is  contained  in  the  Syrian  Apocalypse,  which  affirms 
that  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  by  Nero  Caesar.  But  of 
this.  Dr.  Schaff,  in  the  early  edition  of  his  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  writes :  "  The  Syrian  translation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  however,  is  wanting  in  the  original  Peshito, 
and  belongs  to  the  Philoxeniana,  or  rather  to  its  recension  by 
Thomas.  It  therefore  dates  only  from  the  seventh  century, 
according  to  a  Florentine  MS.  from  the  year  622 ;  and 
its  isolated  statement  respecting  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse 
has,  therefore,  in  reality  no  critical  value  at  all." 

True,  that  Dr.  Schaff  has  changed  his  judgment  about 
the  date  of  Revelation ;  but  that  change  is  simply  through 
an  altered  interpretation  of  the  book  and  not  from  new  his- 
toric evidence.  In  the  revision  of  his  Apostolic  Church, 
he  leaves  out  the  historic  argument,  and  the  reader  can 
safely  be  referred  to  the  reading  of  his  earlier  work  to  meet 
the  later  opinion. 

How,  then,  would  the  advocates  of  the  earlier  date  (not 
including  Dr.  Schaff)  destroy  the  force  of  the  historic  testi- 
mony ?  Farrar  says :  *'  Guericke  proposes  to  take  '  Dome- 
tianou '  as  an  adjective,  and  to  render  the  clause,  ( *  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian  ')  *  near  the  close  of  the 
Domitian  rule,'  u  e,,  the  rule  of  Domitius  Nero,'*  "  But — " 
Farrar  is  compelled  to  add — "  the  absence  of  the  article  on 
which  he  relies  gives  no  support  to   his  view,  and  no  scholar 
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will  accept  this  hypothesis,  though  he  may  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  some  confusion  between  the  names  Domitius  and 
Domitian."  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  Mr.  Farrar 
has  said,  to  wit :  *'  Irenaeus  may  have  been  misinterpreted  ; 
but  even  if  not  he  might  have  made  a  *  slip  of  memory '  and 
confused  Domitian  with  Nero" — a  singular  plea  from  the 
lips  of  a  scholar  in  the  face  of  a  positively  recorded  and  un- 
mistakable statement ;  a  plea  which  never  would  have  been 
advanced  if  a  theory  of  interpretation  had  not  demanded 
that  the  historic  record  should  be  set  aside. 

Second.  We  next  trace  the  natural  place  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  the  New  Testament  Canon. 

The  contents  and  the  climax  of  the  book  secured  for  it 
from  the  beginning  of  the  compilation  of  the  Scriptures  the 
place  it  now  holds.  When  the  canon  was  formed  Revelation 
was  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  Bible.  There  are  one  thous- 
and manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  books ;  but  only 
thirty  include  all  of  the  books,  and  in  every  one  of  these  the 
Apocalypse  is  placed  last.  Through  all  revisions  it  has  held 
its  time-honored  place  undisputed  by  any  authoritative 
compilation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  common  consent,  the 
common  sense,  the  common  law  of  Christian  judgment 
keeps  it  where  it  is,  despite  any  suspicions  which  a  mere 
theory  of  interpretation  would  suggest.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  synoptical  gospels  were  naturally  and  in  most  cases  as- 
signed to  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament — a  place  not 
justified  by  historic  data.  But  greater  and  truer  the  signifi- 
cance of  making  the  Apocalypse  the  last  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  since  with  the  contents  agrees  the  only  date  of 
its  writing  that  has  a  reliable  historic  basis. 

Appropriate  is  the  place  in  the  unfolding  of  the  substance 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Here  is  the  book  of 
New  Testament  prophecy ;  coming  after  the  record  of  Christ's 
life,  and  supplementing  the  teachings  of  the  Epistles  with 
the  living  '*  testimony  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy," making  the  Bible  to  be  a  book  of  all  the  ages  of  Time, 
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future  as  well  as  past.  The  risen,  ascended  Christ  appears 
walking  among  the  churches,  keeping  the  lights  aflame  on 
the  golden  candlestick,  and  holding  his  servants — the  pas- 
tors, as  stars  in  his  right  hand,  to  reflect  the  light  of  his 
presence  and  nearness.  The  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  prevails  to  take  the  roll  written  on  either  side,  and 
opens  in  panorama  the  future  of  the  world  and  of  his  king- 
dom on  the  earth.  Ere  the  heavens  become  silent  and  the 
windows  close,  so  far  as  direct  revelation  is  concerned,  the 
lips  of  Christ  tell  of  "  the  things  to  come." 

Here  pessimism  receives  its  death  blow  ;  for  the  symbolic 
prophecy  is  in  strict  accord  with  all  the  principles  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  and  the  natural  workings  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Through  all  the  conflicts  depicted 
runs  in  a  straight  line  God's  purpose — as  a  golden  pathway 
— ^binding  together  the  cross  and  throne  of  Christ  Waves 
sink  and  swell  in  the  troubled  sea  of  symbols,  but  each  up- 
springing  crest  brings  to  view  the  will  of  Christ  sweeping  on 
to  the  end,  amid  his  revealed  glory.  In  all  the  trumpet 
blasts  a  silver  thread  of  sound  thrills  forth  with  the  music  of 
heaven.  There  is  a  confused  noise  of  battle,  but  we  hear 
through  all  the  victorious  Hallelujahs  to  the  Lamb. 

The  seals  break  and  the  horsemen  ride  forth  white  with 
promise  of  victory,  red  with  the  dire  presage  of  war, 
black  and  pale  with  disaster  and  death ;  and  the  heavens 
shake  down  disasters  like  untimely  figs ;  the  angels  of  the 
Apocalypse  go  forth  on  their  successive  and  mingled  mis- 
sion ;  the  trumpets  blare  as  with  sound  of  shrieking  storm, 
and  hissing  seas ;  the  abyss  pours  forth  its  smoke  and  con- 
fusion and  torments ;  warriors  spring  from  the  East  with 
breastplates  of  fire ;  the  seven  thunders  roar ;  and  Michael 
and  his  angels  war  with  the  dragon  and  his  angels ;  the 
beasts  with  multiple  heads  and  horns  seek  their  dire  ends ; 
and  the  heavenly  reapers  go  forth  with  keen  and  ringing 
sickles  ;  the  bowls  pour  forth  their  contents  upon  earth  and 
sea  and  rivers  and  sun,  upon  throne   of  beast  and   historic 
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river,  and  upon  the  air ;  and  Babylon  falls  like  millstone 
dropped  in  sea ;  and  Gog  and  Magog  contend ;  and  Satan 
does  his  utmost  of  evil :  and  all  these  things  are  none  too 
bold  in  their  imagery  beside  the  realities  which  have  crowded 
the  Christian  Centuries,  or  yet  await  the  world,  in  circum- 
stance of  war  and  tumult  of  the  people.  But  the  trumpets 
of  woe  give  place  at  last  to  the  music  of  heaven ;  all  the 
danger  and  discord  and  death  yields  to  final  safety  and  peace 
and  life,  as  the  gates  of  the  City  of  God  inclose  us,  and  we 
glide  from  the  stormy  sea  into  the  calm  river  that  springs 
from  beneath  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  book, 
culminate  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
carrying  them  onward  and  forward  to  the  consummation  of 
all  God's  purposes  on  the  earth. 

Thus,  the  place  of  the  Apocalypse  is  befitting  at  the 
close  not  only  of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  the  entire 
Bible.  Divinely  significant,  as  applied  to  all  the  Bible,  the 
sentence  of  *'  woe  to  him  that  takes  from  or  adds  to  the 
words  of  the  prophecy  of  the  book."  Here  appears  and 
speaks  and  reveals  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  completing  the 
circle  of  the  Bible.  This,  beginning  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world — with  mingling  light  and  darkness, 
closes  with  a  picture  of  the  New  Heavens  and  New  Earth 
bathed  in  the  abiding  glory  of  unbroken  light.  With  a  de- 
scription on  opening  pages  of  man's  formation  and  of  primal 
human  sin  and  banishment  from  Eden,  its  closing  pages  are 
luminous  with  the  revelation  of  man  fully  redeemed  :  Para- 
dise is  restored  to  the  race,  and  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 
again  and  forever  with  men. 

Third.  It  remains  for  us  to  trace  the  religious,  the  spirit- 
ual, the  gospel  place  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Canon. 

The  words  that  speak  of  a  preference  for,  the  gospel  and 
epistles  of  John  over  the  Revelation  as  a  fitting  close  of  the 
Bible  (for  this  is  one  intent  of  the  earlier  date  theory)  betray 
a  hastiness  of  thought.     Not  that  aught  may  be  said  against 
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the  worth  of  the  former ;  but  we  may  not  lose  sight  of  the 
gospel  glory  of  the  latter ;  for  here  all  the  sweetness  and 
blessing  and  truth  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  are  concen- 
trated. Here  is  the  outflowering  of  the  Gospel.  All  through 
the  symbolic  book  is  it  pictured  on  the  dark  background  of 
conflict  and  of  human  woe.  The  Revelation  is  in  word  what 
the  gospel  has  been  in  reality  during  the  passing  ages.  It 
is  the  New  Testament — in  Gospels  and  Epistles — illustrated. 
Here  is  seen  the  gospel  going  forth  as  angel  of  light  and 
sweeping  through  the  skies  with  victory  inscribed  upon  its 
shining  folds. 

That  was  singular  lang«iage  of  Martin  Luther — singu- 
larly at  variance  with  the  truth  of  the  book — when  he  said  : 
"  To  me  the  fact  that  Christ  is  neither  taught  nor  recognized 
in  it,  is  good  and  sufficient  cause  for  my  low  estimation  of 
it"  Surely  his  eyes  must  have  been  blinded  by  the  dusky 
folds,  or  dazzled  by  the  exceeding  brightness  of  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  of  fire,  that  he  should  not  have  seen  the  form  of 
his  Lord  within.  With  eye  upon  only  the  outside  of  the 
clouds,  he  failed  to  note  His  presence  "  who  maketh  the 
clouds  his  chariot ;  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ; 
who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire." 
For,  from  first  to  last  of  the  book,  appears  the  Lord  Christ — 
giving  the  revelations  and  shaping  the  events  depicted. 

Here  is  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ — the  sub- 
stance of  the  gospel  by  John ;  and  here  appears  most  mani- 
fest the  Trinity.  The  Father  is  seen  seated  on  the  throne  ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  is  the  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain  ; 
and  before  the  throne  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  Here  are  all  the 
great  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  The  truth  of  atonement  is 
the  keynote  of  the  book ;  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  central 
figure. 

Distinct  is  the  teaching  of  repentance  and  faith  and 
obedience.  In  it,  the  gospel  of  praise  is  heard ;  the  Revela- 
tion is  the  New  Testament  book  of  Psalms. 

Here  hope   sings— oh,  how   bravely  and  sweetly  !  amid 
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wildest  storm  ;  and  patience  waits  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  before  Him  with  whom  "  a  thousand  years  are  as  a 
day  and  a  day  as  a  thousand  years."  Throughout,  the  line  of 
consecration,  of  separation,  of  sanctification  is  drawn  clear 
and  distinct  and  continuous  between  the  Israel  of  Gospel- 
times  and  all  the  world  of  enemies,  threatening  and  assailing 
in  different  garbs.  In  opening  words,  is  proclaimed,  "Grace 
and  peace;"  and  in  closing  sentence,  "The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  the  saints  " — "  be  with  you  all," 
followed  by  the  signature  of  Him  who  is  the  "Amen."  The 
book  begins  and  ends  with  benediction.  In  it  is  magnified 
the  truth  of  Divine  providence  and  presence— of  the  provi- 
dence and  presence  of  Him  "  who  was  dead,  and  behold  " 
— he  says — "  I  am  alive  forevermore,  and  I  have  the  keys 
of  death  and  Hades"  (1:18).  The  gospel  of  triumph 
is  exalted ;  and  the  doctrine  declared  of  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  whose  names  are  found  written  "  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life."  Linked  to  teaching  of  millennium  is  that  of 
resurrection  and  of  final  judgment.  A  complete  book  of 
Theology  and  of  Soteriology  and  of  Eschatology,  is  the 
Apocalypse. 

Here  do  we  find  the  sweetest  parts  of  the  gospel  of  John 
— its  14th  chapter  and  onward — ^painted  on  the  glowing  skies 
that  open  into  vision  of  the  Father's  house  with  the  many 
mansions.  That  gospel  in  all  its  meaning  is  by  the  Apoca- 
lypse expanded  and  glorified.  Here  abounds  richest  com- 
fort to  the  afflicted  and  sorrowing  and  suflfering,  as  voice 
from  heaven  proclaims  the  blessedness  of  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord,  and  tells  of  fountains  of  waters  of  life  and  of 
the  hand  that  wipes  away  all  tears,  and  of  the  painless  and 
perfect  land. 

The  gospel  of  love  and  warning  and  the  glad  tidings  of 
pleading  and  invitation  and  promise  come  from  the  lips  of 
the  one  who  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks;  and  who,  with 
spirit  and  Bride,  says.  Come !  The  Revelation  that  begins 
with  redemption  ends  with  glory — the  glory  of  the  church 
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"  presented  faultless,  without  spot  or  wrinkle  " — "  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband,"  "  before  the  presence  of  his  glory 
with  exceeding  joy."  And  the  feet  which  on  opening  pages 
are  seen  "  like  unto  burnished  brass,  as  if  it  had  been  refined 
in  a  furnace,"  are  traced  in  their  pathway  through  the  ages 
treading  down  all  opposition,  and  at  last  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  to  celebrate  his  marriage,  and  in  the  glory 
of  his  abiding  presence. 

Let  those  who  will,  prefer  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Revelation,  and  choose  that  the  Epistles  of  John 
should  close  the  Canon.  Some  do  prefer  the  level  lowland 
to  God's  earth  shaken  into  all  the  heights  and  lines  and  glory 
of  mingling  mountain  and  vale,  with  leaping  stream,  and 
nestling  clouds,  and  greater  glory  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  But 
place  the  last  two  Epistles  of  John  beside  the  last  two  chap- 
ters of  Revelation,  and  judge.  Which  more  fittingly  close  the 
Bible — words  in  Epistles  of  calm  personal  address  with  no 
great  general  import;  or,  language  of  Revelation  that  gir- 
dles the  globe  with  its  meaning  and  points  our  glowing  eyes 
to  a  splendor  so  broad  and  dazzling  that  at  the  sight  even  an 
Apostle  would  fain  have  fallen  in  worship  at  the  feet  of  re- 
vealing angel,  and  which  brings  us  in  fervent  adoration  before 
God,  and,  as  the  divine  Revelator  testifies,  "  Yea,  I  come 
quickly !  "  inspires  us  to  join — with  eager,  glad  voice — in 
the  response,  "Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus!" 

Ezra  D.  Simons. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J, 
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VI. 

THE    POETRY  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  ITS  RELATION 

TO  EXEGESIS. 

Our  topic  divides  itself  into  two  portions :  First,  I  am  to 
survey  the  body  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  define  its  limits. 
Secondly,  I  am  to  try  to  determine  what  telic  force  the  fact 
that  a  passage  in  God's  Word  is  poetic  is  to  have  on  our  ex- 
position and  understanding  of  it.  And  so  I  am  to  try  and 
note  the  determining  influence  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
poetic  writings,  in  shaping  for  us  the  truth  of  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  revelation  God  has  given  to  the  world. 

We  need  spend  little  time  in  definition.  The  poetry  we 
shall  talk  about  is  not  that  of  rhyming  couplets.  Poetry 
may  or  may  not  express  itself  in  this  way.  It  is  the  passion 
of  the  soul  clothed  in  fitting  garb.  It  may  fall  into  these 
rhythmic  endings  as  naturally  as  a  bird's  notes  into  song* 
Anon  it  may  move  with  more  majestic  pace,  its  fitting  form 
marked  alone  by  the  measured  tread  with  which  it  goes. 
And,  again,  it  is  embodied  in  a  grouping  that  may  sketch 
a  wondrous  picture  or  imprison  some  rich  and  varied  melody. 
Tennyson,  the  tuneful  singer ;  Milton,  the  blind  old  bard ; 
Carlyle,  prose-poet  of  the  day,  may  illustrate  these  several 
forms. 

It  is  not  the  form  then,  but  the  soul  that  determines 
what  is  poetry.  And  yet  the  soul,  if  it  be  poetic,  will  clothe 
Itself  in  fitting  garb,  even  as  the  spirit  of  man  did  at  the 
first— even  as  it  will  do  again  in  the  redeemed  hereafter. 
We  shall  not  find,  then,  the  Hebrew  poetry  devoid  of  proper 
form.  Its  rapt,  impassioned  strains  pour  themselves  forth 
at  once  in  lofty  imagery  and  measured  march,  which  make 
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themselves  felt  even  in  the  translations  in  which  most  of  us 
must  read  them.  Nor  are  formal  rules  disregarded.  It  is 
strictly  metrical  in  structure.  Antithesis  and  apposition 
prevail.  Metaphors  make  it  sparkle  and  parallelisms  make  it 
tuneful.  And  yet  it  is  the  grand,  inspired  thought,  rather 
than  the  form  that  holds  it,  that  is  to  engage  our  attention  as 
we  contemplate  the  poetry  of  the  Bible. 

The  survey  of  that  of  which  we  are  to  treat  may  legiti- 
mately claim  first  our  attention.  Save  for  the  snatches  that 
come  floating  to  us  from  the  patriarchal  days,  Hebrew  poetry 
may  be  said  to  have  been  born  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  where,  in  such  exalted  strains,  Miriam  accompanied  with 
her  timbrel  the  exulting  words,  "  Jehovah  hath  triumphed 
gloriously."  Later,  again,  the  law-giver  caught  the  poet's 
fire  as,  at  the  mountain's  foot,  he  scanned  the  way  God's  hand 
had  guided  him  and  his  ;  and  so  he  who  legislated  for  immor- 
tality is  also  embalmed  in  song.  Along  the  years  we  come 
into  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  rise  on  unfettered  pinions 
with  Deborah  and  Barak  as  they  chant,  in  true  poetic  meas- 
ure, the  melting  of  the  Syrian  hosts.  Forward,  as  to  the 
canon  and  present  structure,  though  backwards  as  to  time 
and  fact,  we  come  to  Job,  where  the  fire  of  poetic  genius  and 
lofty  inspiration  bursts  out  with  such  unequaled  splendor,  as 
to  compel  homage  from  proudest  critics  and  bitterest  foes. 
Thence  advancing  in  religious  fervor,  if  not  in  real  genius,  we 
reach  the  Psalms,  poetic  vehicles  for  pilgrim  souls,  in  which 
to  bear  their  prayer  and  adoration  up  to  God,  through  all  the 
after  sweep  of  all  the  years.  And  then  through  the  rhythmic 
idyl  of  the  Canticles,  with  mystic  meaning  for  spiritual  minds, 
and  the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  Proverbs,  we  come  to  the 
Prophets,  culminating  in  l3aiah.  The  prophets,  those  seers 
of  time,  standing  on  the  mountain  summits  of  eternal  hope, 
sang  the  redemption  of  the  world  and  the  glory  there  shall 
be  for  man,  in  the  oncoming  ages,  until  their  strains,  growing 
fainter  with  the  delivery  of  their  message  and  the  changes  in 
their  lot,  die  away  into  silence  at  length  on  the  boundaries  of 
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a  fuller,  grander  revelation  than  that  even  they  were  per- 
mitted to  make.  Thiis,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  sentences, 
we  have  compressed  the  poetic  sweep  of  a  millennium ;  and,  of 
the  whole  period,  we  may  quote  with  approval  the  words  of 
Isaac  Taylor:  *'  It  might  seem  as  if  rhythm  and  music  and 
bold  imagery,  so  floated  in  the  air  far  around  the  camp  of 
God,  that  even  the  false-hearted  prophet,  when  he  looked 
down  upon  it  from  the  high  places  of  Baal,  caught  the  same 
rhythm  and  the  same  fire."* 

A  more  specific  glefhce  at  a  point  or  two  in  this  poetic 
realm  we  have  so  rapidly  traversed  is  due  to  it  and  to  our 
readers.  A  guide  were  doubly  untrue  if,  on  leading  us  to 
some  commanding  point  of  mountain  scenery,  he  does  not 
grant  us  space  to  greet  the  monarchs  of  the  range  towering 
superbly  above  all  the  rest.  To  us,  more  or  less  from  in- 
fancy imbued  with  the  spirit  of  these  old  bards,  there  is  no 
need  for  proof  of  their  poetic  genius,  though  they  be  devoid 
of  that  practiced,  artistic  skill  whereby  other  literatures 
have  been  so  highly  wrought.  And  yet  some  words  of  con- 
current testimony  will  not  be  ungjrateful.  Note  the  book  of 
Job,  in  some  respects  the  grandest  production  ever  cradled 
in  the  human  soul.  Amid  the  messages  of  the  ages  it 
stands  as  proudly  superior  as  one  of  the  pyramids  of  the 
Nile.  Carlyle  has  said  of  it :  "I  call  that,  apart  from  all 
theories  about  it,  one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  written 
with  a  pen.  A  noble  book,  all  men's  book,  grand  in  its 
epic  melody.  Oldest  choral  as  of  the  heart  of  mankind,  so 
soft,  so  great ;  as  the  Summer  midnight,  as  the  world  with 
its  seas  and  stars !  There  is  nothing  written  I  think,  in  the 
Bible  or  out  of  it,  of  equal  literary  merit,  t" 

The  Psalms  stand  worthily  by  the  noble  drama  of  the 
Syrian  sheik.  Scarce  less  lofty  in  flight,  they  are  more  uni- 
versal in  their  adaptation.  They  are  broad  as  the  human 
heart,  they  are  varied  as  human  life.     Giving  wings  to  our 

*  spirit  of  Ilebreii)  Poetry ^  page  233. 
t  Hero  Worships  page  45. 
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joy  they  have  in  them  the  sound  of  falling  tears.  Born  on 
the  harp  of  him  who  was  called  from  the  sheep-cote  to  the 
throne,  gathering  to  them  the  odes  of  his  successors,  and 
finally  those  of  the  captivity  and  the  restoration,  they  present 
a  body  of  lyric  poetry  the  world  were  poor  without.  Swell- 
ing upward  first  with  the  homage  of  the  mighty  hosts  of 
tabernacle  and  temple,  they  since  have  carried  prayer  and 
praise  for  stately  church  and  lowly  home,  and  everywhere 
human  hearts  go  to  God  with  their  words  rather  than  their 
own.  Herder  says :  "  For  two  thousand  years  have  these 
old  Psalms  been  again  and  again  translated  and  imitated  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  still  so  rich,  so  comprehensive  is  their 
manner,  that  they  are  capable  of  many  a  new  application. 
They  are  flowers  which  vary  according  to  each  season  and 
each  soil,  and  ever  abide  in  the  freshness  of  youth.  Pre- 
cisely because  this  book  contains  the  simplest  lyric  tones  for 
the  expression  of  the  manifold  feelings  is  it  a  hymn-book  for 
all  times."* 

It  is  a  step  upward  no  less  than  onward,  when  we  touch 
Isaiah.  "  Whatever  there  is  of  poetry  in  the  race  of  the 
prophets  *'  is  pre-eminently  found  in  him.  Any  question 
concerning  the  richness  and  the  compass,  the  wealth,  the 
distinctiveness,  the  power,  and  pliability  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage might  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the  poetry  of 
Isaiah.  +  Christian  admirers  may  almost  spare  themselves 
the  framing  of  eulogies  on  this  poet,  for  they  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  pages  of  them  who  do  not  accept  his 
faith.  But  for  those  who  love  that,  there  is  far  more  than 
grandeur  of  diction.  The  echoing  footsteps  of  the  coming 
One  are  heard  in  his  pages.  Fore-gleams  of  the  glory  his 
reign  shall  bring,  gild  them.  He  stands  so  high,  indeed, 
that  the  rays  of  the  *'  Hope  of  Israel  "  play  around  him  long 
before  the  real  arising ;  and  so,  while  he  is  the  poet  of  the  old 
covenant,  his  word  is  pre-eminently  the  evangel  of  the  new. 

*  Pertrwne^  Vol.  I,  pp.  26,  27. 

t  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry ,  page  195. 
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The  cessation  of  the  poetic  form  may  engage  us  for  a 
moment.  The  old  economy  is  of  the  earth  for  the  most 
part.  Its  rewards  and  punishment  cling  to  this  life.  A 
moment's  thought  will  convince  of  the  substantial  truthful- 
ness of  this.  The  poetry  of  that  economy  partook  of  its 
nature.  It  sang  for  the  most  part  the  sorrows  and  triumphs 
of  the  commune,  the  nation.  When  it  is  individual  it  is  in- 
tensely human,  mundane.  Perhaps  all  poety  must  be. 
Milton  is  said  to  be  most  poetic  as  most  he  clings  to  earth ; 
and  if  he  is  sublime  at  all  when  he  leaves  it,  it  is  in  hell 
rather  than  in  heaven.  There  is  something  that  hushes  the 
song  into  silence,  or  changes  it  into  sober  prose  when  the 
things  of  the  other  life  are  touched.  Hence  the  New  Test- 
ament is  prosaic.  Hence  when  Christ  spake  and  they 
whom  he  inspired,  there  was  parable,  allegory,  and  there 
were  even  visions,  but  no  poetry.  There  has  been  an  ad- 
vancement. Man  is  brought  individually  face  to  face  with 
the  other  life,  and  that  is  to  fashion  rules  for  this.  In  the 
presence  of  such  tremendous  issues  as  are  involved  there  is 
no  room  for  strains  of  song.  Rules  of  life  are  not  put  into 
verse ;  hence,  while  you  may  have  poetry  at  Nebo,  you 
have  none  at  Sinai.  You  will  find  it  amid  the  heroes  of 
Homer,  but  not  amid  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  "  There  can 
be  no  poetry,"  one  has  said,  "  in  the  statute  book  of  uni- 
versal and  eternal  right"  This  the  New  Testament  is,  and 
this  Christ  came  to  g^ve ;  and  for  this  all  preceding  was  pre- 
paratory. The  song  may  herald  though  not  embody  the 
law.  Standing  now  upon  the  law,  the  law  of  life  in  Christ, 
the  Christian  may  reach  back  and  adopt  the  song.  Hence 
David  and  Isaiah  are  as  fresh  to-day  as  when  first  they  struck 
their  notes.  The  communal  life  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible 
looks  through  and  beyond  the  individual  life  found  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  Christian 
hope  of  the  day  blends  the  two  in  that  blessed  epoch, 
when  God  shall  tabernacle  with  men  and  they  shall  be  his 
people. 
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To  quote  the  thought  of  Isaac  Taylor :  **  That  river  of 
song  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  and 
sparkled  up  from  the  holy  hill,  disappears  when  the  pro- 
phetic dispensation  comes  to  a  close ;  but  it  has  found  for 
itself  an  underground  conduit  along  the  lapse  of  many  cen- 
turies, and  comes  again  into  the  day  to  bless  our  own 
times."* 

The  purpose  of  the  poetic  form  in  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures will  challenge  the  attention  of  any  one  traversing  this 
ground.  It  is  but  trite  to  say  that  in  accomplishing  his 
purposes  God  selects  those  means  best  fitted  therefor.  One 
object  for  his  word,  for  the  twilight  age  to  which  it  came, 
was  its  permanency  and  influence.  The  poetic  form  was 
fitted  to  gain  both.  Many  a  thing  will  be  remembered  in  a 
song  that  might  be  forgotten  in  a  statute.  Men  whose 
names  had  otherwise  passed  into  oblivion  are  living  yet,  be- 
cause of  some  psalm  or  hymn  they  wrote.  And  so,  when 
amid  the  changes  of  their  eventful  history,  and  the  idol- 
.  atrous  flood  that  swept  in  on  them  again  and  again,  the 
legal  enactments  of  the  Jews  had  grown  dim  in  their 
memory,  the  thoughts  embalmed  in  song  lived  on.  Even 
when,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  roll  found  in  the  repairing 
of  the  temple  came  with  all  the  startling  emphasis  of  a  new 
revelation,  the  lyric  outbursts  of  David  and  of  Moses  must 
have  been  chanted  still,  and  they  must  have  remained  potent 
too  in  their  inspiration — as  potent  as  the  "  Marsellaise  "  or 
Luther's  hymn,  to  the  armies  of  their  respective  nations,  in 
modern  times.  No  people,  though  far  less  gifted  than  the 
Jews,  would,  after  having  had  them  in  their  possession, 
allow  to  die,  either  in  fact  or  in  power,  such  an  exquisite 
pastoral  as  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  or  such  a  martial  hymn 
as  the  sixty- eighth. 

And  there  is  still  another  purpose  lying  beneath  and 
making  meaningful  the  one  already  given.  The  burden  of 
the  Hebrew   poetry  is  the  uprising  of  the  individual  and 

*    spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry ^  page  223. 
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nation  .1  life  to  God.  God  is  immanent  in  it  all.  It  matters 
not  what  hand,  amid  all  the  sweep  of  its  birth-time  of  a 
thousand  years,  may  touch  the  lyre,  God's  voice  is  heard  in 
all  the  strains.  The  Hebrew  poet  is  no  artist,  as  is  the 
Greek  or  Roman.  He  touches  the  elements  of  natural 
scenery,  of  mountain,  plain,  and  sea,  of  which  his  land  is  so 
prolific,  but  he  dwells  on  none.  He  stops  to  chant  no  epic 
of  his  nation's  wars,  nor  to  cast  the  glamour  of  poetic 
splendor  over  its  heroes.  If  he  did  his  product  is  lost  to 
us.  What  he  has  given  to  us  has  a  loftier  purpose.  It  is 
freighted  with  the  divine.  It  bears  its  birth-mark.  Proofs 
abound  of  its  heavenly  mintage.  Everywhere  the  poet 
says,  *'  I  have  a  message  from  God  for  you."  Poetic  mate- 
rial and  poetic  forms  bend  to  this.  This  controls  every 
parallelism  and  antithesis.  God  dominates  poetic  genius,  as 
thunder  overpowers  the  sounds  of  earth.  To  see  a  form  of 
expression  plastic  to  sentiment  but  somewhat  unyielding  to 
thought  thus  moved,  and  for  a  sweep  of  a  thousand  years, 
though  rising  from  amid  varying  scenes  and  flowing  from 
different  pens,  this  was^  this  is,  to  be  convinced  of  the  divine 
presence.  Fatal,  as  it  seems  to  nre,  to  the  old  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration,  this  poetic  form  aids  most  effectively  to  prove 
the  regnancy  of  the  divine  power. 

May  I  mention  one  more  purpose,  and  one  bearing  more 
immediately  on  the  concluding  portion  of  this  paper  ?  The 
supreme  purpose  of  this  Word  of  God  is  to  reveal  heaven 
to  earth  ;  to  rift  the  cloud  and  let  the  human  see  the 
divine,  with  the  hope  of  raising  man  toward  it.  It  was  no 
small  task.  It  proposed  the  imprisonment  of  the  Infinite 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  finite.  Fitting  form  must  be 
chosen  for  this.  None  is  more  fitting  than  the  poetic. 
You  can  put  into  a  poetic  figure  what  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  fasten  by  a  dogmatic  statement.  Take  the  book  of 
Job.  Through  the  preliminary  chapters  of  trial  and  bereave- 
ment and  suffering  it  goes;  through  the  arguments  of  Job's 
friends,  who  try,  Froude  says,  "  to  make  the  old  garment 
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cover  the  new  fact ;"  through  the  indignant  grand  answers 
of  the  patriarch  and  the  more  discerning  words  of  Elihu ; 
and  then  Jehovah   speaks.     Now  all   controversy  shall  be 
hushed.     But  no  !     No  question  of  all  the  mystery  of  Provi- 
dence and  life  is  answered  ;  no  doubt  is  solved.     In  lines  of 
incomparable  grandeur   the  universe   is   swept,  and   other 
mysteries  are  pointed  out.     God  will  not,  perhaps  cannot, 
put  his  vindication  into  a  hard,  prosaic  statement.     The  path 
of  logic  is  not  to  be  the  path  of  faith.     There  is  bodied  in  a 
poem  what  could  not  be  proven  in  a  syllogism.     Somehow 
we  feel  as  Job  felt,  that  he  who  cduld  amd  did  bind  Orion 
and  guide  Mazzaroth ;  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
and  inspired  the  notes  that  heralded  its  advent,  must  do  all 
things  well ;  and  we  nestle  down  on  our  trust  as  Job  seemed 
to  do  on  his.     The  very  fact  that  God  speaks  to  him  at  all 
comforts  him.     This  is  what  he  wants.     **  O  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  him!"  he  exclaims;  and  he  does  find  him. 
He  is  found  by  him.     And  what  reason  could  not  prove  to 
him,  the  strains  of  the  poem,  instinct  with  the  very  voice  of 
God,  sing  into  his  heart. 

The  bearing  of  this  body  of  poetry  on  exegesis  is  next 
to  be  considered.  Strictly  speaking,  true  poetry  should 
need  no  interpretation.  The  poet  himself  is  an  interpreter, 
and  he  should  need  no  exegete  to  walk  by  his  side.  Poetry 
should  be  like  an  expanse  of  landscape.  Its  message  should 
be  caught  at  once — not  all  of  it,  but  enough  to  make  its 
meaning  clear.  Whatever  else  it  may  be,  that  can  scarcely 
be  poetry  whose  pages  must  be  moistened  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brow  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood.  Incidents  of 
the  setting  may  need  to  be  explained,  but  the  body  of  the 
message  should  at  once  be  plain. 

True,  however,  as  this  is,  the  body  of  Hebrew  poetry 
must  form,  in  part,  an  exception.  Behind  the  poet's  voice 
is  heard  the  divine,  and  how  that  is  to  be  received  may  de- 
mand an  interpreter's  wand  to  reveal  to  us. 

I.  May  we  say  that  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  in  its  exposi- 
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tion,  demands  a  broad,  sympathetic  apprehension  ?  It  is 
not  to  be  inclosed  within  the  hard,  unyielding  limits  of  some 
narrow  scheme.  No  part  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  and 
coolly  analyzed,  as  one  might  analyze  a  chemical  compound. 
Each  is  a  window  rather,  as  Phillips  Brooks  says  of  a  text, 
through  which  we  may  look  at  the  whole  broad  expanse  to 
which  it  leads  us.  For  this  there  must  be  sympathy  with 
the  passage  in  hand.  The  Hebrew  poets  were  men  of  free 
unfettered  natures, — almost  every  strain  reveals  it.  They 
entered  into  close  companionship  with  the  poetic  materials 
lying  close  at  hand.  They  breathed  the  fragrance  of  the 
plain.  They  caught  the  sublimity  of  the  hills.  Just  beyond 
them  was  the  glinting  of  the  sea,  just  above  them  the  shining 
of  the  stars.  Each  influenced  them,  each  added  its  note  to 
the  song.  And,  moreover,  above  and  behind  all  was*  the 
mysterious,  dominant  divine  power,  whose  tones  though  are 
still  as  audible  as  the  **  still  small  voice  "  before  the  prophet's 
cave.  He  who  would  understand  and  interpret  them  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  stand  by  them.  He  must  have  what  Isaac 
Taylor  calls  the  "poetic  consciousness,"  he  must  have  the 
religious  consciousness  as  well.  Put  these  products  of  poetic 
genius  into  the  cell  of  the  ascetic,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
heavy,  and  life  perverted  and  soul  dwarfed,  and  you  shall 
likely  have  the  vagaries,  the  crudenesses,  the  dogmatisms, 
the  line  of  historic  exegesis  assures  you,  you  do  have.  "We 
see  what  we  bring  the  means  of  seeing,"  some  one  has  said.* 
Would  we  get  at  a  man's  thought,  there  must  be  something 
of  correspondence  in  our  own.  "  We  then  accord  the  meas- 
ure of  our  hearts  to  the  music  of  his  power  who  attunes  the 
world  to  love,  and  loving  things  we  know  them,"  Stopford 
Brooke  has  said  of  Wordsworth's  theory  of  nature.t     And 

*  Longfellow  sings : 

"In  vain  we  look,  in  vain  nplifl 

Oar  eyes  to  hearen,  if  we  are  blind ; 
We  sec  but  what  we  have  the  gift 
Of  seeing ;  what  we  bring  we  find." 
t  Theology  in  English  Poets,  page  127. 
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this  loving  poetic  capacity — and  the  two  are  kin — may  be 
enlarged.  In  all,  poetry  lies  latent.  One  in  ten  thousand 
is  born  to  sing,  but  the  rest  are  bom  to  listen ;  and  if  they 
will,  they  have  that  within  them  which  fits  them  to  hear  and 
understand. 

2.  The  exegesis  of  Hebrew  poetry  will  demand  the  avoid- 
ance of  an  unyielding  literalism.  Poetry  hints  with  measured 
tone  and  lofty  imagery  what  no  dogma  could  hold.  And 
dogmatism  and  literalism  are  to  be  shunned  in  evoking  the 
meaning  therefrom.  Take  any  of  the  sublime  utterances  of 
the  Word,  and  they  are  as  plentiful  as  beauties  in  nature, 
and  try  to  hold  them  to  a  kind  of  apothecary- weight  exege- 
sis, and  see  how  they  elude  you.  Take,  for  example,  the 
lofty  strains  of  the  ninety-sixth,  ninety-seventh,  and  one 
hundred  and  fourth  Psalms;  some  of  the  grandeur  of  Isaiah 
or  Habakkuk.  Grasp  them  with  literalism,  and  what  have 
you  ?  Not  much  more  that  is  satisfactory  than  has  the  child 
when  it  clutches  at  the  sunshine.  Keep  your  hands  still  and 
your  eyes  open,  and  you  may  see  wondrous  things — things 
which  your  tongue  may  not  bound,  but  which  make  your 
heart  glad.  Better  just  lie  still  and  listen.  Take  the  millen- 
nial poets.  They  stood  on  the  mountain  summits  of  human 
hope,  and  thence  they  viewed  the  world.  They  saw  the 
glories  of  a  redeemed  communal  life.  Part  Jewish,  part  uni- 
versal this  is.  Let  any  one  tell  me  just  which  either  is,  and 
define  the  limits  and  the  character  of  the  whole,  and  I  say  to 
him :  Sir,  your  kernel  is  too  big  for  any  husk  you  can  fashion. 
It  will  burst  it,  and  the  ruin  will  cover  you  with  confusion. 
No,  the  gfreat  life  surging  here  can  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  our  little  literalism  no  more  than  can  the  impetuous  moun- 
tain torrent  be  made  to  preserve  the  lines  of  the  meadow 
brook. 

"  He  who  will  undertake  to  fathom  the  depths  of  this 
prophecy,"  says  Dr.  Lowth  of  Isaiah,  "is  in  great  danger  of 
going  out  of  his  own."  So  it  may  be  said  of  all  literalists  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  poetic  and  prophetic  Scriptures.  In- 
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Stead  of  the  riches  of  the  depths  they  would  explore,  we  can 
discern  only  their  own  shallowness. 

3.  And  yet,  thirdly,  the  true  exegesis  of  the  Hebrew  po- 
etry, demands  the  recognition  of  a  fact-basis  beneath  it  It 
is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  Methodist  minister  is  said  to  have 
treated  the  fourth  verse  of  Romans  vi.,  for  the  helpfulness  of 
a  restless  inquirer.  "  It  \^  figurative^  and  means  nothing  in 
particular,"  he  said.  This  body  of  poetry  is  figurative,  but  it 
means  something. 

The  primary  significance  may  often  be  determined  by  the 
setting,  and  this  must  be  considered  in  the  true  exposition. 
Take  that  imprecatory  passage  from  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty- seventh  Psalm,  for  example: 

O  daaghter  of  Babylon  who  art  to  be  destroyed,  happy  shall  he  be  that  re- 
wardeth  thee  as  thoa  hast  served  as.  Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth 
thy  little  ones  against  the  stones.     (Psalm  cxxxvii.) 

Wholly  false  and  artificial  is  the  interpretation  of  some  of 

the  Fathers,  so-called,  that  these  babes  are  the  beginnings  of 

evil  concupiscence  in  the  heart.     Recall  the  surroundings. 

Remember  all  Babylon  has  done.     Consider  the  age  from 

which  this  is  an  outburst.     Then  you  have  a  natural  basis  for 

the  indignant  and  seemingly  terrible  imprecation,  and  then 

you  may  understand  what  you  must  not  adopt.     "  Ab  uno 
omnes  disced 

Behind  the  primary,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance. This,  too,  demands  a  basis  of  fact.  They  are  not, 
these  Scriptures,  in  all  this,  an  airy  unsubstantial  nothing- 
ness— a  dream,  and  nothing  more.  There  is  no  dream  with- 
out its  substance  somewhere.  So  here,  in  the  poet's  flight, 
there  is  a  picture  of  the  reality.  It  is  a  picture,  but  it  is  true, 
as  the  canvas  or  marble  is  true  to  the  ideal  which  tran- 
scends it. 

On  these  poetic  pages  are  heard  echoes  of  a  lost  paradise ; 
there  are  caught,  too,  fore-gleams  of  one  to  be  regained. 
Both  are  true  to  the  fact — ^the  one  to  that  which  was,  the 
other  to  that  which  is  to  be. 
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Meanwhile,  by  the  poetic  form  and  poetic  thought,  each  is 
permitted  to  shape  for  himself  the  message  he  will  g^n.  "  My 
cup  runneth  over/'  each  may  say  as  he  comes  to  this  stream 
of  eternal  song.  Each  will  take  his  own  chalice  to  the  spring 
he  most  needs  to  visit,  and  his  own  exegesis  will  fashion  for 
him  his  portion  of  hope.  And  as  he  turns  away,  raised  as 
only  exalted  imagery  and  poetic  sweep,  vocal  with  the  divine 
tones  can  raise  him,  he  shall  bless  God,  not  only  for  the 
mountain  of  his  law  and  the  realm  of  his  grace,  but  for  this 
river  of  song,  which  shall  flow  on  to  all  generations,  with  un- 
dying inspiration,  freshness,  and  power. 

Philip  L.  Jones. 

Philadelphia, 
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THE     MEANING     OF     THE     STRIKES. 

The  air  has  been  full  of  rumors  of  strikes  and  boycotts  and  riots  for 
weeks  past.  The  American  workingman  is  no  longer  content  with  his 
lot.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  wealth  created 
by  his  labor  is  a  grievance  against  which  he  may  justly  protest  His 
protest  has  been  blind,  even  criminal,  and  has  damaged  his  own 
cause.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  he  has  no  real  grievance.  If 
there  is  a  real  grievance,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  capital  as  well  as  of 
labor  that  it  should  be  redressed. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  given  a  new  meaning  to  a 
phrase  in  common  use,  '*  the  dangerous  classes."  When  we  use  that 
phrase  we  ordinarily  mean  the  criminals  of  various  degrees.  If  statistics 
are  to  be  trusted,  in  our  large  cities  one  person  in  every  ten  belongs  to 
these  classes ;  that  is,  one-tenth  of  the  population  is  composed  of  active 
or  prospective  criminals.  These  human  vultures,  who  live  by  preying 
on  others,  are  no  doubt  a  grave  menace  to  the  community  at  large. 
To  furnish  them  bread  and  clothing,  to  support  police  and  judges  to 
bring  them  to  justice,  to  maintain  prisons  in  which  they  may  be  con- 
fined, is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  resources  of  the  law-abiding  and  hard- 
working part  of  the  population.  Besides  this,  the  danger  of  sudden  loss 
of  property  or  even  life  through  them  always  confronts  the  rest  of  the 
community.  We  may  well  talk  about  the  "  dangerous  classes,''  and 
anxiously  consider  means  for  diminishing  their  numbers.  And  yet  it 
may  be  doubted,  after  all,  whether  these  are  the  really  dangerous  classes 
in  this  country.  Law  and  order  still  have  the  upper  hand  of  the 
criminals,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  losing  control  by  reason  of  anything 
that  the  criminals  may  do.  There  is,  however,  an  appreciable  danger 
that  the  foundations  of  social  order  may  be  undermined  and  society 
may  be  reduced  to  a  chaos  in  which  no  right  would  be  recognized 
but  that  of  might.     Any  class  that  promotes  such  social  disinteg^tion 
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is  the  real  dangerous  class.     It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  among  us 
two  classes  that  answer  this  description. 

The  first  of  these  dangerous  classes  is  the  selfish  rich.  Cheap  de- 
nunciation of  the  rich  as  a  class  may  be  left  to  the  demagogue  who  finds 
it  for  his  interest  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  thing.  That  many  rich  men 
deserve  honor  because  they  are  public  spirited,  benevolent,  given  to 
good  works,  is  known  of  all  men.  But  the  acquirement  of  wealth 
works  no  marvellous  transformation  in  the  character  of  a  man ;  it  only 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  display  his  real  character  on  a  larger  stage 
and  in  a  more  conspicuous  way.  If  he  is  naturally  benevolent  and  kind- 
hearted,  he  will  use '  his  wealth  as  a  -steward  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellows.  If  he  is  by  nature  coarse-grained,  selfish  and  arrogant,  he 
will  use  his  wealth  to  gratify  his  own  lusts  and  to  trample  under  foot  all 
who  oppose  him.  There  are  enough  of  this  latter  kind  of  rich  men  in 
any  community  to  rouse  a  great  deal  of  bitter  feeling  among  the  less 
fortunate.  The  lavish  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  in  itself 
tends  to  produce  envy  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  When  one  who  sees 
his  family  lacking  the  necessaries  of  life  has  but  to  lift  his  eyes  to  behold 
a  vulgar  man  of  wealth  throwing  away  on  trifles  or  spending  in  osten- 
tatious luxury  enough  to  maintain  a  score  of  families  in  comfort,  a  good 
deal  of  Christian  principle  is  required  to  restrain  his  feeling  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  constitution  of  society.  Still  more  grievous 
is  the  employment  of  wealth  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor.  The  selfish 
rich  who  regard  only  their  own  pleasure,  who  disdain  to  consider  the 
responsibilities  imposed  on  them  by  their  possession  of  wealth,  who 
deny  with  scorn  that  they  are  in  any  sense  the  keeper  of  their  poorer 
brother,  or  owe  him  anything — these  are  a  most  dangerous  class. 
By  their  recklessness  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  prepare  for  a  social 
revolution. 

Not  less  dangerous  is  another  class,  the  envious  poor.  The  man 
who,  merely  because  he  has  less  of  this  world's  goods  than  some  other 
man  has  gained  by  superior  industry  or  skill,  is  embittered  against  God 
and  man,  and  is  ready  to  destroy  society  in  order  to  get  a  larger  share 
of  what  he  has  not  earned,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  ordinary  criminal 
by  as  much  as  gunpowder  is  more  dangerous  than  a  spark,  or  revolu-  • 
tion  more  dangerous  than  robbery.  It  is  from  this  class  that  Socialists 
hope  for  their  recruits.  It  is  from  this  class  that  have  come  the  men 
who  have  disgraced  American  manhood  in  the  past  few  months  by 
wanton  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others  than  themselves  to  **  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."    It  is  from  this  spirit  that  strikes 
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and  boycotts  and  deeds  of  violence  have  proceeded.  The  inspiration 
of  recent  attacks  on  person  and  property  by  those  not  hitherto  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  dangerous  classes  has  been  this  feeling  of  bitterness 
and  envy. 

One  manifestation  of  this  feeling  of  bitterness  is  in  the  new  despot- 
ism that  the  leaders  of  the  poor  are  striving  to  establish — a  despotism 
more  absolute  than  that  of  any  king  or  emperor  in  the  world.  The  old 
despotism  we  know  from  history,  which  has  recorded  its  oppressions 
and  cruelties.  The  despotism  of  kings  and  aristocracies,  of  wealth  and 
rank,  has  been  a  yoke  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  for  centuries  the 
people  have  been  trying  to  throw  it  off.  Liberty,  fraternity,  equality, 
have  been  the  watchwords  of  progress,  and  in  most  civilized  countries 
great  strides  have  been  taken  towards  the  realization  of  this  ideal. 
Having  violently  destroyed  the  old  tyranny,  as  in  France,  or  modified 
it  by  peaceful  revolution,  as  in  England,  or  forbidden  it  by  constitu- 
tional enactment,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  people  find  themselves 
-confronted  with  a  new  tyranny — the  despotism  of  the  Democracy.  It 
seems  that  we  have  but  cast  off  one  yoke  to  find  another  ready  to  be 
fitted  on  our  necks.  We  thought  we  had  secured  freedom,  and  find 
that  we  have  only  changed  masters.  And  the  change  is  in  no  sense  a 
gain.  The  old  master  had  some  sense  of  responsibility,  some  intelli- 
gence, some  sympathy  for  inferiors  ;  the  new  master  is  stupid,  brutal, 
and  selfish.  We  are  rid  of  King  Log,  and  the  reign  of  King  Stork 
begins. 

If  there  is  any  sacred  right  of  man  it  is  his  liberty  of  individual 
action,  his  right  to  live  where  and  how  he  pleases,  and  to  dispose  of  his 
time  and  labor  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  himself — always  provided  that 
in  so  doing  he  interferes  with  no  other  man's  right  to  do  the  same. 
Life  would  not  be  worth  living  if  one  must  surrender  this  right  to  the 
control  of  any  other  man  or  any  body  of  men.  If  a  man  cannot 
control  his  own  business,  or  sell  his  goods  and  labor  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  buy,  it  is  only  by  a  polite  fiction  that  we  call  this  a  free  coun- 
try. The  essence  of  the  new  tyranny  is  that  it  undertakes  to  substitute 
for  individual  liberty  the  dictation  of  ** boards"  and  "committees" 
representing  masses  of  men.  No  man  is  to  be  allowed  to  sell  his  labor 
or  goods  but  by  their  sufferance.  If  he  disregards  their  mandate  he 
will  be  coerced  by  threats,  boycotts,  and  even  by  personal  violence.  He 
disobeys  the  order  of  the  **  committee  "  at  his  peril,  and  the  peril  is  a 
very  real  one.  The  police  and  courts  have  thus  far  proved  inadequate 
for  the  full  protection  of  the  property  and  persons  of  those  who  have 
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declined  to  submit  to  the  irresponsible  rule  of  ''committees"  in  this 
land  of  the  free. 

All  this  is  quite  apart  from  the  real  questions  at  issue  between 
capital  and  labor.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  right  of  laborers  to  organ- 
ize for  their  own  protection,  their  right  to  strike  if  terms  offered  them 
are  not  satisfactory,  or  in  any  way  to  advance  their  own  interests  with- 
out interference  with  those  of  others.  The  right  of  laborers,  organized 
or  unorganized,  to  work  or  not  to  work  is  unquestionable  and  unques- 
tioned. But  they  have  assumed  the  right  to  control  not  only  themselves 
but  their  employers  and  all  other  laborers  in  the  community.  They 
not  only  refuse  to  sell  their  own  labor,  but  declare  that  no  other  person 
shall  sell  his,  and  that  their  employers  shall  not  hire  other  men  who- 
are  willing  to  work  on  terms  not  satisfactory  to  themselves.  In  plain 
terms,  they  aspire  to  exercise  a  complete  despotism  over  the  public, 
and  really  mean  to  take  the  control  of  business  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  furnish  the  capital  into  their  own.  The  spirit  of  their  forefathers 
is  not  so  dead  in  the  breasts  of  American  citizens  that  they  will  tamely 
submit  to  this  new  tyranny. 

How  shall  society  protect  itself  against  these  evils?  We  believe 
there  is  but  one  means,  the  preaching  of  a  gospel  whose  fundamental 
requirement  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  The  agency  by  which 
the  world  must  be  saved,  if  it  is  salvable,  is  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
by  the  Christian  church.  But  we  are  told  that  the  workingman  has  an 
invincible  prejudice  against  the  church,  a  determined  hostility  even. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  class  of  workingmen  hostile  to  the 
church.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  large  class,  especially  in  our  cities.  It 
is  composed  almost  wholly  of  men  of  foreign  birth,  men  who  have  found 
the  church  the  ally  of  social  and  political  systems  that  oppress  the  poor 
man.  They  have  fled  to  this  country  to  escape  that  oppression,  and 
hate  with  a  bitter  hatred  all  that  was  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  they  cherish  this  distrust  of  the  church,  or  that 
they  have  failed  to  understand  all  at  once  that  a  free  church  in  a  free 
State  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  State  church  that  is  the  tool  of 
despots.  This  class  can  be  reached  only  indirectly.  They  will  permit 
their  children  to  attend  Sunday-schools,  and  by  this  indirect  means 
many  of  them  are  being  won  to  regard  the  church  with  less  bitterness. 
But  it  will  take  a  generation  at  least  to  eradicate  the  feeling  from 
this  class  of  workingmen.  With  the  workingmen  that  are  found  in 
smaller  towns,  and  those  of  American  birth  in  our  cities,  the  case  is 
different.     There  is  no  special  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  hear  the 
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gospel,  no  prejudice  against  the  church,  no  desire  to  see  all  traces  of 
organized  Christianity  obliterated.  They  are,  like  other  unconverted 
men,  more  intent  on  the  things  of  this  life  than  on  those  of  the  life  to 
come.  They  are  indifferent  to  the  church  rather  than  hostile.  They 
may  be  reached  by  direct  evangelization.  There  is  no  need  of  trying 
to  capture  them  by  indirect  approaches ;  they  may  be  taken  by  storm 
if  a  minister  has  the  tact  to  find  the  right  way  to  their  confidence  and 
esteem. 

The  commonest  j)rejudice  against  the  church  among  workingmen  is 
the  feeling  that  it  is  a  sort  of  club  for  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  that  no- 
body is  wanted  in  our  elegantly  appointed  houses  of  worship  but  those 
whose  clothes  and  manners  correspond  in  elegance — that,  in  short,  the 
church  is  for  the  fashionable  and  "genteel,"  while  the  poor  man  is  to 
be  set  off  by  himself  in  a  "  mission,"  or  thrust  outside  altogether.  The 
workingman  resents  nothing  more  than  being  asked  to  attend  a 
•'mission  church"  or  a  "chapel,"  as  if  he  were  not  good  enough  to 
enjoy  equal  privileges  with  others.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  those 
religious  bodies  that  are  most  successful  in  reaching  this  class  in  our 
cities  are  those  who  respect  this  feeling,  and  disarm  the  prejudice  of 
the  workingmen  by  making  them  feel  that  in  the  Christian  church  all 
are  children  of  the  same  Father,  and  so  brethren.  It  is  difficult  to 
combat  such  a  feeling  precisely  because  it  is  a  prejudice.  It  is  not 
strong  enough  to  make  the  workingman  hostile  to  the  church,  but 
quite  enough  to  make  him  indifferent.  And  it  is  a  feeling  that  cannot 
be  affected  by  argument.  As  some  wise  man  has  remarked,  you 
cannot  argue  a  man  out  of  that  which  he  has  not  been  argued  into. 

One  thing  we  believe  to  be  certain:  if  there  is  no  hope  for  the. 
workingman  through  the  church  of  Christ,  his  case  is  hopeless.  If  his 
condition  cannot  be  ameliorated  by  the  gospel  which  demands  of  every 
man  that  he  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  nothing  can  make  his  lot 
more  tolerable.  The  spoliation  of  the  rich  will  no  more  cure  social 
evils  than  the  oppression  of  the  poor.  The  spirit  of  caste  which  sets 
man  against  man  is  a  social  evil  that  cannot  be  slain  by  any  process  of 
legislation  or  any  socialistic  levelling.  The  overmastering  love  of  self 
that  leads  one  man  to  trample  his  fellows  under  foot,  if  so  he  may  add 
to  his  wealth  or  fame,  is  equally  invulnerable.  No  scheme  of  human 
devising  has  yet  shown  the  least  capacity  to  transform  these  passions 
which  threaten  the  stability  of  society  into  forces  that  will  ensure  its  per- 
petuity. But  this  is  precisely  what  the  church  undertakes  to  do.  It 
proposes  nothing  less  than  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  man,  the 
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transformation  of  the  spirit  of  caste  into  the  spirit  of  universal  brother^ 
hood ;  of  the  love  of  self  into  the  love  of  one's  neighbor.  Through  this 
regeneration  of  the  individual  society  itself  may  be  regenerated,  and  the 
evils  we  deplore  will  cease  to  be  when  the  law  of  Christ  becomes  the 
guiding  principle  of  men's  daily  lives. 

SOME  ECHOES  OF  THE  ANNIVERSARIES. 

The  national  anniversaries  of  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States, 
North  and  South,  have  been  held.  By  common  consent  no  meetings 
of  a  similar  kind,  in  the  history  of  the  denomination,  have  been  more 
remarkable  for  enthusiasm,  good  oratory,  and  encouraging  reports  of 
work  done.  We  Baptists  number,  as  we  are  rather  fond  of  reminding 
ourselves,  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  communicants.  And,  reck- 
oning four  more  or  less  active  adherents  for  each  communicant,  there 
is  what  may  be  termed  a  Baptist  constituency  in  the  United  States  of 
ten  millions,  or  nearly  one- fifth  of  the  entire  population.  The  occur- 
rence of  these  anniversaries  naturally  suggests  the  query,  What  is  this 
vast  army  doing  to  fulfil  the  Great  Commission,  how  far  are  we  obey- 
ing Him  whose  commands  we  profess  to  accept  as  perpetually  binding 
on  the  conscience  of  every  believer  ?  Are  American  Baptists  careful  to 
give  the  same  hearty  obedience  to  the  command,  ''  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  as  they  are  careful  in 
''  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  We  are  a  great  people,  no  doubt,  and  have  great 
opportunities,  but  are  we  greatly  responding  to  them  ? 

A  few  facts  ma/  help  us  all  to  answer  this  question  more  intelligent- 
ly. There  are  in  the  field  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  and  best  statistics,  1,039,600  members  of  Baptist 
churches.  The  receipts  of  the  Convention  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  : 
for  the  Home  Board  $64,521.04  and  for  the  Foreign  Board  $135)563.- 
20,  or  a  little  more  than  $230,000  in  all.  This  is  an  average  contribu- 
tion of  a  fraction  over  twenty-two  cents  for  each  member.  The  million 
and  a  half  of  Baptists  who  are  not  in  this  field  would,  we  suppose,  be 
reckoned  as  supporters  of  the  Northern  Societies,  but  this  is  not  true 
of  a  very  large  part  of  them.  From  the  Northern  field  have  come 
$384,696.73  for  Foreign  Missions  and  $382,314.67  for  Home  Missions. 
This  is  an  average  of  fifty-one  cents  for  each  member.  The  Publica- 
tion Society  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  both  sections,  and  re- 
ported receipts  in  its  benevolent  or  missionary  department  of  $161,- 
747,  a  little  over  six  cents  for  each  Baptist  in  the  United  States.      It  is 
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not  necessary  to  make  any  comparison  of  the  benevolent  gifts  of  other 
denominations  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  such  figures  as  these. 
Making  all  proper  allowance  for  the  poverty  of  many  Baptists  of  the 
West  and  South,  and  admitting  that  we  have  fewer  rich  men  than  are 
found  in  some  Churches,  it  is  still  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  done  but  a  small  part  of  our  duty.  We  gratefully  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  honor  our  small  gifts  above  the 
more  generous  contributions  of  some  other  denominations,  that  while 
the  seed  some  have  sown  has  brought  forth  but  thirty  fold,  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  has  increased  ours  a  hundred  fold.  But  this  ought  not  to 
be  an  excuse  for  drawing  our  purse-strings  tighter,  but  rather  an  en- 
couragement to  loose  them  and  pour  out  our  gold  and  silver  without 
stint.  We  should  not  be  less  but  more*  liberal  when  God  so  blesses 
every  sacrifice  that  is  made  for  Him. 


There  was  a  general  feeling  of  rejoicing  when  it  was  known,  just 
before  the  meetings  at  Asbury  Park,  that  each  of  the  three  societies 
would  be  able  to  close  the  year  without  a  debt.  But  was  this,  after  all, 
a  cause  for  satisfaction  ?  An  analysis  of  the  figures  of  the  financial 
statements  made  satisfaction  impossible.  The  Missionary  Union  had, 
indeed,  avoided  incurring  new  debt  and  paid  that  of  last  year ;  but 
how  ?  By  a  system  of  retrenchment  that  must  have  had  very  bad  re- 
sults in  many  mission  fields  where  the  call  of  God's  providence  was, 
Forward.  The  American  Baptists  did  not  pay  the  debt ;  they  practi- 
cally made  the  missionaries  pay  it,  by  refusing  to  furnish  the  funds  for 
the  active  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  making  retrenchment  necessary. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  Nothing  but 
rigid  retrenchment  wherever  it  seemed  possible  to  be  borne,  joined  to 
a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Board,  secured  the 
closing  of  the  year  without  debt.  In  this  story  there  is  little  to  rejoice 
over.  Keeping  out  of  debt  is  a  good  thing ;  it  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  done  by  our  missionary  societies  of  every  g^de.  But  it  is  only  a 
negative  good.  There  is  a  worse  thing  than  a  debt,  and  that  is  luke- 
warmness  and  unfaithfulness  to  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
pour  into  the  treasury  the  means  for  the  adequate  prosecution  of  the 
work  to  which  God  has  plainly  called  our  churches.  We  have  proba- 
bly seen  the  last  of  large  mission  debts,  for  the  policy  has  been  adopted 
of  either  appropriating  no  money  that  has  not  actually  been  received, 
or,  where  that  seems  impracticable,  of  making  appropriations  on  the 
scale  of  the  average  contributions  for  three  preceding  years.     The  con- 
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tributions  of  no  year  are  likely  to  fall  so  far  short  of  this  average  as  'to 
•cause  a  crippling  debt,  if  this  policy  is  faithfully  carried  out  The  offi- 
cial policy  of  the  societies  is  therefore  sound.  The  men  who  oversee 
the  details  of  the  work  for  us  will  do  their  duty  ;  shall  we  do  ours  ? 
They  have  bound  themselves  to  appropriate  money  no  futer  than  they 
have  reason  to  believe  we  will  give  it  Now  shall  we  on  our  part,  in  all 
•our  churches,  so  reform  our  methods  of  giving  as  to  secure  a  contribu- 
tion for  these  objects  from  every  member  of  every  church  ?  If  so,  the 
missionary  problem,  so  far  as  it  is  a  problem  of  finance,  will  have  been 
solved. 


The  meetings  that  have  been  held  were  remarkable,  among  other 
■things,  for  the  harmonious  settlement  of  several ''  burning  questions." 
It  has  been  a  question  that  brethren  both  North  and  South  have  had 
to  consider  carefully  for  a  year  or  two,  whether  our  missions  to  the  hea- 
then are  not  sustained  too  exclusively  by  money  from  this  country,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  work.     To  do  for  anybody  what  he  can  do  for 
himself  is  just  so  far  to  pauperize  him,  to  weaken  his  self-reliance  and 
self-respect,  in  a  word,  to  unman  him.     It  is  urged  that  the  Apostolic 
method  was  to  require  each  body  of  Christians  to  support  its  own  serv- 
ices, build  its  own  houses  of  worship  and  schools,  maintain  its  own  pas- 
tors, and  even  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  saints. 
It  is  seriously  queried  whether  this  policy  ought  not  to  be  universally 
adopted  among  the  heathen  to-day,  or  at  least  whether  missionaries 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  educate  the  native  Christians  into  the 
adoption  of  this  method.     This  is  a  question  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
answer  off-hand,  without  careful  investigation  and  a  comparison  of  views 
on  the  part  of  the  most  experienced  missionaries.     In  each  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies  it  has  so  happened  that  the  policy  of  univei-sal  self- 
support  has  been  advocated,  with  more  of  zeal  perhaps  than  discretion, 
by  a  missionary  of  long  experience,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  in 
•opinion,  not  only  from  his  official  superiors,  but  from  the  majority  of 
his  fellow- workers.     In  both  meetings  the  question  has  been  fully  dis- 
<:ussed.     The  Southern  brother  was  given  full  opportunity  to  impress 
iiis  views  on  the  Convention,  and  failed  to  convince  any  considerable 
part  of  the  delegates  that  he  was  right.     In  the  case  of  the  Northern 
l>rother,  he  was  not  present  at  Asbury  Park,  but  he  had  very  fully  pre- 
sented his  views  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  that  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated and  presumably  read.     He,   too,   failed  to  convince.      Nearly 
^very  report  that  was  made  by  standing  committees  alluded  to  the  mat- 
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ter,  but  only  to  express  approval  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  mis- 
sionaries on  the  field,  and  to  avow  the  conviction  that,  while  self-sup- 
port should  be  the  end  at  which  all  should  aim,  it  should  not  be  sud- 
denly and  injudiciously  attempted  to  apply  the  principle  to  fields  where 
the  native  Christians  have  not  yet  been  educated  to  the  complete  main- 
tenance of  their  work. 

The  Missionary  Union  had  also  to  consider  its  future  policy  towards 
•certain  important  fields.  The  Committee  on  European  Missions  brought 
in  a  report  that  was  thought  to  have  recommended  in  effect  that  all  our 
European  missions  be  abandoned,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  without 
imperilling  the  results  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  there. 
Something  like  this  was  perhaps  to  be  read  between  the  lines  of  the  re- 
port, though  the  only  specific  recommendation  in  it  was  the  approval  of 
the  decision  already  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  abandon  the 
mission  to  Greece.     Impassioned  speeches  were  made  against  any  re- 
treat, and  the  sentiment  of  the  Union  was  so  evidently  opposed  to  giv- 
ing up  European  missions,  that  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee 
■to  carry  them  on  with  all  possible  efficiency,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
The  question  of  abandoning  the  recently  acquired  Mission  of  the  Congo 
was  also  expected  to  arouse  some  discussion.     A  deputation  was  sent 
•out  a  year  ago  to  visit  the  field,  but  for  reasons  not  yet  made  public,  re- 
turned without  going  farther  than  London.     From  information  there 
gained  they  sent  a  report  to  the  Executive  Committee,  in  which  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Mission  was  strongly 
•recommended.     In  the  Union,  however,  there  was  not  one  voice  raised 
in  favor  of  abandoning  the  Congo  field.      The  visit  to  this  country  of 
Dr.    Sims,   has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  give  Baptists  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  state  of  this  field,  and  the  richness  of  the  work  that 
awaits  us  there.     Laborers  will  be  easily  found.     The  interest  that  is 
taken  in  the  Dark  Continent,  and  the  debt  that  we  owe  to  its  dusky  race, 
"will  ensure  the  means  to  prosecute  the  work.     Nothing  is  likely  to  be 
heard  henceforth  of  retreat.     The  watchword  is,  Advance.     We  believe 
that  in  another  generation  the  Congo  field  will  be  regarded  as  one  of 
our  best  in  every  way,  and  that  our  children  will  find  it  as  hard  to  real- 
ize that  we  once  had  an  idea  of  abandoning  it  as  we  find  it  to  realize 
that  our  fathers  once  thought  of  abandoning  the  Mission  to  the  Telugus. 


The  meetings  at  Asbury  Park  were  also  noteworthy  for  the  empha- 
sizing  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  morals.  Baptists  have  not 
been  alone  in  the  misfortune  of  discovering  that  they  have  trusted  some 
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of  their  leaders  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  The  conversion  of  trust-funds 
to  personal  uses  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  money,  has  become,  un- 
fortunately, a  too  common  incident  in  all  Christian  bodies.  But  when 
the  trust  funds  belong  to  a  missionary  society,  and  money  given  for  the 
Lord's  work  is  lost  in  speculation  or  squandered  in  riotous  living,  the 
wrong  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  most  heinous  one.  Our  brethren  of 
the  Reformed  Church  have  had  occasion  to  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind 
lately,  and  they  have  not  dealt  with  it  in  a  way  to  cover  themselves  with 
honor.  The  policy  of  "hushing  up"  was  followed  until  concealment 
was  no  longer  possible,  nor  has  such  action  been  taken  to  the  present 
hour,  as  such  a  case  plainly  demands.  We  have  cause  to  congratulate 
ourselves  as  a  denomination  that  the  painful  case  with  which  the  Home 
Mission  Society  was  called  to  deal«  has  not  been  treated  after  a  similar 
method.  The  sentimental  pleas  that  never  fail  to  be  made  in  such  a 
case,  were  brushed  aside.  The  conscience  of  the  meeting  found  plain 
expression.  An  overwhelming  majority  decided  that  nothing  like  con- 
doning or  concealing  such  a  sin,  should  be  tolerated  for  a  moment ;  and 
that  it  is  time  to  talk  of  forgiveness  when  the  wrong- doer  has  shown 
some  penitence  for  his  sin,  and  made  restitution  to  the  uttermost  farth- 
ing. It  appeared  clearly  enough  at  Asbury  Park,  that  any  man,  no 
matter  how  spotless  his  fame,  no  matter  how  great  his  reputation,  would 
find  himself  without  a  following  the  moment  he  attempted  to  lead  the 
denomination  to  revise  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  world's  version 
of  the  eighth  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  but  if  thou  dost 
steal,  steal  a  million  dollars."  We  say.  Baptists  may  congratulate  them- 
selves that  this  version  has  never  been  officially  accepted  by  any  dele- 
gated body  among  us. 

The  taunt  is  often  flung  at  Christians  that  the  moral  standard  of  the 
Church  is  less  high  than  that  of  the  world.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  circumstances  seem  at  times  to  bear  out  the  saying.  A  man  of 
note  was  not  long  ago  expelled  from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for 
crooked  dealing,  and  the  same  man  is  still  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  an  evangelical  church.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of  a  similar  kind.  There 
must  be  no  relaxing  of  the  moral  standards  of  the  church,  no  condona- 
tion of  offences  against  truth  and  righteousness,  no  whitewashing  of 
evil-doers  because  of  wealth  or  social  position.  If  the  moral  purity  of 
the  church  is  lost,  her  hold  on  the  world  is  lost.  There  is  but  one  evi- 
dence of  Christianity  that  has  much  convincing  power  at  the  present 
day,  and  that  is — Christianity.     The  so-called  "historical"  and  "inter- 
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nal"  evidences  of  revealed  religion  are  lightly  esteemed,  but  there  is 
one  evidence  that  never  loses  its  power,  and  that  is  Christ  incarnate  in 
a  faithful  follower.  But  if  the  salt  is  suffered  to  lose  its  savor,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  salted  ?  If  Christians  are  unfaithful  to  their  high  calling,  how 
shall  the  world  be  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  Christ? 


It  was  a  frequent  subject  of  remark  at  Asbury  Park  that  the  plan  for 
Bible  work  adopted  by  the  Saratoga  Convention,  had  worked  with  so 
little  friction  and  had  given  so  general  satisfaction.  The  version  of  the 
Bible  Union  is  circulated  by  the  Publication  Society  to  the  extent  of  the 
demand  for  it.  Any  Baptist  who  feels  so  disposed  can  designate  funds 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  circulation  of  this  version.  But  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  demand  appears  to  be  of  the  smallest.  No  one 
has  charged  the  Society  with  unfair  discrimination,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Authorized  Version  is  preferred  in  nearly  all  cases,  even  to  the 
Revised  Version.  The  Society  received  and  expended  $27,492  for  this 
work,  and  the  Missionary  Union  appropriated  $5,729  for  Bible  work 
abroad.  We  believe  that  no  request  for  appropriations  on  the  foreign 
field  has  been  denied,  and  that  the  sum  expended  by  the  Missionary 
Union  represents  the  full  amount  that  could  be  used  judiciously  on  that 
field  last  year.  The  most  experienced  missionaries  are  precisely  the 
ones  who  hold  that  Bible  distribution  in  heathen  countries  cannot  be 
forced  without  wastefulness.  The  living  preacher  must  precede,  or  at 
least  go  with,  the  written  word.  On  the  home  field  the  case  is  different. 
There  have  been  calls  from  destitute  churches  and  Sunday-schools  in 
the  West  and  South  to  which  the  Publication  Society  have  been  unable 
to  respond  for  lack  of  funds.  We  do  not  doubt  that  if  twice  the  amount 
contributed  last  year  were  to  be  given  in  the  year  to  come,  the  Society 
would  be  able  to  make  a  judicious  use  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  obligation 
does  not  rest  on  us  as  Baptists  to  do  the  entire  Bible  work  of  the  Con- 
tinent, though  some  of  our  orators  have  ere  this  talked  as  if  nothing  less 
would  discharge  our  obligations  to  God  and  man.  But  we  have  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  our  churches,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
Master  to  supply  at  least  our  own  people  with  the  Word  of  God.  This 
obligation  we  cannot  pretend  that  we  have  as  yet  made  even  a  serious 
pretense  of  fulfilling. 
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SUPPORTING  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Within  the  next  few  months  many  young  men  and  women  will  have 
made  their  choice  of  academies  and  colleges.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Baptists  should  not  become  students  of 
Baptist  institutions?  We  know  of  no  such  reason;  we  know  of  half  a 
dozen  reasons  why  they  should.  We  have  schoob  of  the  very  first  grade 
in  the  various  departments  of  study,  not  only  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  also  in  many  other  States.  Their  graduates  rank  upon  matricula- 
tion into  our  colleges,  with  the  graduates  of  the  most  noted  New  Eng- 
land academies.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  schools  distinctly  for 
the  education  of  young  women.  This  statement  needs  no  testimony  to 
substantiate  its  truth.  The  day  is  past  when  Baptist  colleges  need  to 
make  apology  for  their  existence,  or  offer  proofe  of  the  value  of  their 
work.  Our  sons  and  daughters  should  be  sent  to  our  own  schools ; 
first,  for  the  sake  of  the  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  might  be 
greatly  increased  without  materially  increasing  the  cost  of  conducting 
the  schools.  Additional  numbers  would  give  greater  prestige  and  in- 
fluence. They  would  also  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  endowments  of 
these  schools.  These  young  men  and  women  will  soon  be  the  possess- 
ors of  large  amounts  of  money ;  this  money  will  naturally  go  to  the 
schools  from  which  they  have  been  graduated.  The  object,  therefore, 
for  which  our  schools  were  founded  will  be  greatly  attained  or  largely 
defeated  as  our  children  attend  or  fail  to  attend  our  own  schools.  But, 
further,  attendance  upon  our  own  schools  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  our 
own  children.  They  will  receive  instruction  not  less  valuable,  and  in 
many  instances  of  more  practical  value,  than  they  could  obtain  else- 
where. This  attendance  will  abo  give  them  a  proper  degree  of  denom- 
inational intelligence  and  enthusiasm.  Our  children,  if  students  in 
other  institutions  wiU  lose  their  proper  denominational  spirit  to  a  very 
great  degree.  Attendance  upon  our  own  schoob  .will  abo  bring  young 
people  under  the  influence  of  a  Baptist  atmosphere  in  their  social  life. 
At  thb  moment  the  case  of  many  young  men  who  have  attended  other 
schools  and  who  have  formed  social  and  marriage  relations  outside  of  our 
own  denomination,  b  quite  familiar  to  us  all.  Thb  b  as  unfortunate  as  it 
is  unnecessary.  Our  children  should  grow  up  to  love  and  serve  the  church 
of  their  parents.  Their  intellectual  culture,  their  social  influence  and 
their  increasing  wealth  should  be  consecrated  to  our  denominational 
enterprises.  It  b  astonbhing  that  so  many  parents  are  so  fabe  to 
their  duty  in  this  respect.  The  trouble  often  begins  in  the  schools 
where  boys  and  girls  are  prepared  for  college.  If  children  are  sent  to 
schoob  where  all  the  influences  of  teachers  and  fellow*pupils  are  ag^nst 
Baptist  colleges  and  for  other  colleges,  children  naturally  choose  the 
other  colleges.  If  parents  send  their  children  to  such  preparatory 
schools  they  ought  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  correct  at  home  the  ten- 
dencies generated  in  these  schools.     We  need  to-day  intelligent  convic- 
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tions  of  our  duty  at  this  point.  If  our  own  schools  are  not  all  they 
should  be,  let  us  make  them  all  they  should  be.  This  end  we  shall  cer- 
tainly not  reach  by  failing  to  give  them  both  our  money  and  our  sons 
and  daughters.  Sometimes  local  considerations  influence  the  selection 
of  schools  and  colleges.  We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  force  of 
these  considerations ;  but  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare.  Our  crit- 
icism applies  to  those  who  could  with  equal  convenience  in  their  family 
life  send  their  children  to  Baptist  schools,  but  who  select  schools  under 
other  denominational  auspices.  Wc  plead  for  greater  liberality,  enthu- 
siasm and  consecration  on  behalf  of  our  denominational  schools  for  the 
sake  of  all  the  interests  which  are  dear  to  us  as  Baptists. 

STUDYING  HEBREW. 

That  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  of  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  is  evident  to  every  observer  of  religious  thought 
and  tendency.  This  result  is  due  to  several  well-defined  causes.  Prom- 
inent among  these  causes  is  the  school  of  destructive  criticism.  Orig- 
inating in  a  small  circle  in  Germany,  this  school  has  found  disciples  in 
England,  Scotland  and  America.  Its  opposition  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived notions  reg^ding  the  history  and  structure  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  as  bitter  as  it  is  destructive.  These  fierce  opponents  have  called  into 
the  common  field  equally  sturdy  supporters  of  the  integrity  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  This  result  was  to  be  expected.  Opposition  to 
received  truth  develops  correspondingly  earnest  support.  Out  of  these 
conflicting  views  comes  truth  with  majesty  and  might.  Another  cause 
for  the  revived  interest  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  language  in  which 
it  was  written,  is  found  in  the  greater  attention  given  to  the  study  of  the- 
Old  Testament  for  homiletic  uses  by  many  prominent  pastors.  The 
names  of  several  leading  ministers  could  readily  be  given,  who  for  the 
past  decade  have  given  unusual  prominence  to  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  in  their  pulpit  ministrations.  Some  of  these  preachers  have- 
given  their  strength  to  the  exposition  of  these  Scriptures  in  their  order  * 
others  have  made  character  sermons  their  chief  work  during  this  period. 
In  this  way  sermons  have  been  preached  and  volumes  have  been  written « 
volumes  which  are  a  valuable  and  permanent  addition  to  our  religious 
literature,  on  Joseph,  David,  Elijah,  Daniel  and  other  Old  Testament 
characters.  This  increased  attention  to  and  interest  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  by  pastors,  is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  result  of  the 
general  revival  of  interest  in  the-  study  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It 
is  a  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  pulpit  ministrations  of  our  times.  The 
portion  of  the  inspired  volume  which  has  been  most  vigorously  attacked 
has  in  this  way  been  practically  defended.  There  has  been  no  distinctly^ 
announced  desire  to  defend  the  Old  Testament;  it  has  simply  bee& 
expounded,  and  has  thus  become  its  own  best  defender.     It  has  also 
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been  proved  that  no  portion  of  the  Scripture  has  more  fascination  for 
the  average  hearer  than  the  Old  Testament.  It  contains  quaint  nar- 
ratives which  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty  and  all  the  authority  of 
inspiration.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and  delight  to 
observe  the  interest  which  congregations  manifest  in  the  simple  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  It  is  the  settled  convic- 
tion of  many  who  have  been  doing  this  work,  that  many  of  their  brethren 
in  the  ministry  who  are  neglecting  this  great  storehouse  of  popular  in- 
terest and  religious  information  are  making  a  serious  mbtake.  Pastor* 
ates  would  be  longer  were  pastors  more  familiar  with  the  marvellous 
treasures  contained  in  these  ancient  writings.  No  pastor  can  ever  be- 
come monotonous  and  repetitious,  who  fills  his  mind  and  heart  with  the 
Word  of  God.  There  will  be  in  his  pulpit  ministrations  something  of 
the  variety,  freshness  and  archaic  charm  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
Men  who  in  the  search  for  something  new  are  turning  their  eyes  to  the 
«nds  of  the  earth  and  are  passing  over  the  matchless  narratives  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  guilty  of  supreme  folly,  as  students  of  literature,  as 
veil  as  of  disloyalty  as  interpreters  of  God's  Word. 

To  many  Christian  men  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  a 
sierra  incognita  ;  over  them  they  might  write,  as  used  to  be  written  in  the 
geographies  over  Central  Africa,  **  Unexplored  regions."  For  these 
parts  of  the  Bible  many  ministers  to-day  are  doing  what  Livingstone 
and  Stanley  have  done  for  Central  Africa.  We  regard  it  as  a  hopeful 
sign,  from  whatever  point  it  is  considered,  that  increased  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  Old  Testament 

Another  cause  of  this  deepened  interest  is  found  in  the  work  of  our 
brilliant  friend,  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper  and  his  able  coadjutors.  Dr.  Harper, 
by  his  Correspondence  Class,  by  the  publication  of  the  Old  Testament 
Student^  and  by  his  direct  influence  in  the  class  room  and  ebewhere, 
has  beyond  all  question  contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  which  we 
speak.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  work  has  marked  an  era  in 
the  study  of  Hebrew  among  the  pastors  of  our  country.  The  recent 
articles  by  pastors,  editors  and  others  in  the  Old  Testament  Student 
regarding  the  place  of  Hebrew  in  the  curricula  of  Colleges  and  Semi- 
naries show  how  wide-spread  and  intelligent  is  the  interest  felt  on  this 
subject.  That  the  curriculum  of  both  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  needs 
re-construction  is  more  than  evident.  No  theological  student  can  get 
a  real  working  knowledge  of  Hebrew  if  he  postpones  the  beginning  of 
its  study  until  he  enters  the  Theological  Seminary.  Such  a  student 
leaves  the  Seminary  with  no  more  knowledge  of  Hebrew  than  a  matri- 
culate at  any  of  our  colleges  possesses  of  Greek.  He  gives  time 
enough  during  his  seminary  course  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  but  his 
inadequate  preparation  makes  the  time  comparatively  useless.  Upon 
his  graduation  he  is  usually  unable  to  pursue  intelligently  and  criti- 
cally   the  study  of  Hebrew  literature.     He  furthermore,  is  liable    to 
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conceive  a  dislike  for  the  study  itself.  His  knowledge  is  so  imperfect 
that  during  his  seminary  course  he  could  do  very  little  valuable  exegeti- 
cal  work ;  after  graduation  the  effort  to  read  Hebrew  is  so  slow  and  labo- 
rious that,  combined  with  the  pressing  duties  of  pastoral  work,  it  is  likely 
to  make  him  lose  his  inclination.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  student 
should  begin  the  study  of  Hebrew  on  entering  his  Seminary  course 
any  more  than  the  study  of  Greek.  Certainly  no  man  can  study  the 
New  Testament  with  the  pleasure  and  profit  that  he  ought  to  have  if  he 
waits  until  the  commencement  of  his  Seminary  course  before  beginning 
the  study  of  Greek.  This  is  sufficiently  well  understood.  Upon  a  know- 
ledge  of  Greek,  before  entering  the  Seminary,  professors  have  long  and 
rightly  insisted.  Upon  an  equal  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  before  entering 
the  Seminary,  they  ought  now  with  equal  earnestness  and  intelligence 
to  insist.  Already  some  Theological  schools  are  offering  inducements  to 
students  to  take  advanced  courses,  which  courses  imply  a  considerable 
previous  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  This  knowledge  should  be  acquired  in 
college  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  theology.  The  curricula  of 
our  colleges  are  now  undergoing  many  changes.  They  are  no  longer 
a  fixed  quantity.  Elective  study  during  a  portion  of  the  college  course 
is  now  permitted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  our  colleges.  Systems 
of  options  have  already  justified  their  establishment,  when  not  carried  to 
too  great  a  degree.  The  time  is  opportune  for  making  Hebrew  an 
'*  option  "  during  a  part  ot  the  Junior  and  possibly  all  of  the  Senior  col- 
lege year.  Intending  theological  students  have  not  had  equal  opportu- 
nities in  this  regard  with  students  entering  upon  scientific  pursuits  or  the 
legal  profession.  Why  arc  they  to  be  neglected  ?  The  only  way  to  en- 
able young  men  entering  the  Theological  seminary  to  devote  their  time 
to  proper  exegetical  labor,  is  to  give  them  this  previous  training.  It  is 
humiliating  to  a  man  who  enters  a  Theological  seminary  to  be  obliged 
to  take  the  time  which  ought  to  be  given  to  exegetical  study  in  conning 
the  alphabet,  paradigms,  inflections  and  other  forms  of  the  drudgery  in- 
separable from  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  a  new  language.  In  some 
instances,  as  Prof.  Peters  has  well  remarked,  in  the  Old  Testament  Stu^ 
dent,  the  smaller  colleges  could  give  instruction  in  Hebrew  by  the  incum- 
bent of  some  already  existing  professorship,  or  by  a  tutor.  But,  with 
him,  we  believe  that  in  the  case  of  the  larger  colleges  it  would  be  better 
to  -establish  a  distinct  chair  of  Semi^tic  languages.  Not  many  colleges 
can  do  this ;  all,  however,  might  make  Hebrew  an  elective  study.  Col- 
leges  qiust  not  longer  neglect  this  important  duty.  Theological  semina- 
ries must  raise  the  standard,  and  colleges  must  meet  the  demand. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  young  men  do  not  choose  the  ministry  until 
after  their  graduation.  No  doubt  this  is  true  in  some  instances ;  but 
most  of  them  decide  before  they  reach  their  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Some 
indeed,  decide  before  they  enter  college.  Those  who  decide  after  grad- 
uation must  expect  to  suffer  some  disadvantage  growing  out  of  their 
late  choice.     In  laying  down  a  general  rule,  exceptions  must  be  pre- 
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sumed.  It  is  certain  that  something  must  be  done  to  make  the  study  of 
Hebrew  more  interesting,  intelligent  and  valuable  than  it  is  now  to  many 
Theological  students  and  pastbrs.  We  believe  the  suggestion  here  made 
is  the  best  solution  possible  of  this  question.  We  shall- not  dwell  on  the 
advantages  of  knowing  Hebrew  in  Uie  study  of  the  Old  Testament  As 
well  might  we  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  knowing  Greek  in  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  When  the  pulpit  lays  hold  of  the  wonderful 
advantages  of  studying  this  old  book,  and  that  as  fisir  as  possible  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written,  then,  as  never  before,  shall  the  pulpit 
display  its  power,  by  opposing  human  error  with  the  simple  declaration 
of  divine  truth. 
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HOMILETIC  DEPARTMENT. 

THEOLOGICAL    TRAINING    AS     MODIFYING   TRAITS     OF 

CHARACTER  IN  THE  STUDENT. 

Teachers  in  our  theological  seminaries  are  receiving  a  vast  amount 
of  gratuitous  advice.  Instructors  are  being  instructed.  Men  who  have 
many  years'  experience  in  the  work  of  theological  education,  are  being 
tutored  by  their  brethren  in  the  ministry.  Practical  knowledge  sits  at  the 
feet  of  beautiful  theory.  No  doubt  all  this  criticism  springs  from  honest 
purpose.  Underlying  the  discussion  of  reforms  in  theological  education, 
is  a  desire  to  increase  the  effectivness  of  the  Christian  ministry.  With  this 
laudable  object  in  view,  some  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the  elective 
system.  Others  insist  that  there  should  be  in  every  seminary  a  depart- 
ment of  ''Bibical  Theology."  One  writer  thinks  that  too  little  time  is 
given  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  another  urges  that  not 
enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the  English  Bible. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  had  reference  to  curricula.  It  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  sign  of  equality  may  be  written  between 
scholastic  training  and  theological  education.  Given,  a  perfect  curri- 
culum, and  you  have  the  perfect  minister.  But  just  here  is  a  fallacy. 
Education  cannot  be  measured  by  any  curriculum.  President  Barnard 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Forum  practically  defined  his  education  as  the 
''result  of  influences  exerted  by  other  minds,  acting  on  and  giving  shape 
to  my  own  mind."  If  this  definition  be  true,  then  education  compre- 
hends the  development  of  the  whole  man.  It  does  not  stop  with  scholas- 
tic attainments,  it  is  not  simply  power  to  master  abstruse  problems,  but 
it  includes  all  those  influences  which  result  in  the  formation  of  right 
character. 

We  practically  admit  this  to  be  the  true  theory  of  education,  in 
elementary  and  secular  training.  The  wise  parent,  in  choosing  a 
school  where  his  child  shall  be  educated,  looks  rather  to  the  quality  of 
the  instructors  than  to  the  quantity  of  the  instructed.  But  this  defini- 
tion is  equally  true  as  applied  to  theological  education.  The  man  who 
is  to  be  a  successful  winner  of  souls,  must  have  a  wisdom  not  found  in 
books.  Thorough  scholarship,  plus  vital  piety,  will  not  insure  success. 
Many  a  pious  scholar  has  made  a  dismal  failure  in  the  ministry.  Many 
a  man  who  lacks  scholastic  training,  is  doing  invaluable  service  in  build- 
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ing  up  Christ's  kingdom.  This  does  not  prove  that  special  training 
should  be  abandoned,  but  that  it  should  be  made  more  comprehensive. 
Include  within  the  legitimate  province  of  the  theological  teacher, 
attention  to  character  building.  Make  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  study  the' 
student  with  respect  to  temperament  and  disposition.  Let  him  repress 
or  encourage  individual  tendencies.  The  honored  President  of  one  of 
our  seminaries  has  said  that  he  would  make  the  standard  of  scholarship 
so  high  that  no  lazy  man  and  no  incompetent  man  should  be  graduated 
from  that  institution.  Those  words  have  the  right  ring.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  student,  neither  lazy  nor  incompetent,  yet  lacking 
those  qualities  of  character  which  condition  success  in  the  ministry  ? 
There  are  such  men,  and  their  number  is  not  smalL 

Some  of  these  men  lack  grit.  They  are  graduated  from  the  semi- 
nary and  take  charge  of  a  church.  Very  soon  difficulties  confront  them. 
There  is  a  weak  struggle  for  a  time,  and  then  the  eyes  begin  to  roll 
from  side  to  side  in  search  of  some  ecclesiastical  paradise.  After 
a  time  the  supposed  paradise  is  found,  the  change  is  made,  when  lo  t 
this  garden  also  has  a  snake  in  it  And  so,  this  man  without  pluck 
enough  to  make  a  successful  fight  with  difficulties,  becomes  a  ministerial 
**  wandering  Jew;"  moving  about  in  the  hopeless  search  for  a  church 
where  none  of  the  brethren  are  pugnacious,  and  none  of  the  sisters  loqua- 
cious. He  dies  without  the  sight.  We  need  men  who  will  attempt  the 
impossible ;  men  who  can  take  their  stand  by  the  side  of  Paul,  and  with 
him  declare,  ''  I  can  do  all  things  in  him  that  strengtheneth  me."  It 
is  within  the  province  of  theological  professors  to  strengthen  weak 
back-bones.  If  a  student  lacks  moral  muscle,  let  his  training  have 
special  reference  to  that  deficiency.  Why  correct  a  fault  in  style,  and 
leave  unnoticed  a  fault  in  temperament  ?  The  student  is  taught  an 
elaborate  theory  of  the  Will,  but  does  not  learn  how  to  direct  his  own 
will  in  the  crises  of  his  ministerial  life. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  failure  in  the  ministry, 
than  lack  of  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has 
named  as  the  things  in  which  a  theological  student  should  be  trained, 
I.  Human  Nature,  or  the  patient.  2.  The  Bible,  or  the  remedy.  3. 
Pastoral  Theology,  or  the  manner  of  applying  the  remedy  to  the  patient. 
The  arrangement  is  in  order  of  importance.  The  base-stone  of  min- 
isterial usefulness  is  knowledge  of  men.  This  knowledge  in  its  exercise, 
may  be  called  common  sense ;  and  an  ounce  of  common  sense  is  worth 
a  ton  of  sanctimoniousness. 

How  much  does  that  man  know  of  human  nature,  who  parades  his 
own  piety  and  turns  his  soul  inside  out  for  the  inspection  of  the  public? 
People  are  indeed  moved  by  such  a  spectacle,  but  it  is  a  movement  toward 
disgust.  What  amount  of  common  sense  has  the  pastor  who  insists  upon 
praying  at  every  place  where  he  calls?  The  writer  knew  one  of  this 
class,  who,  calling  upon  parishioners  that  were  about  starting  for  the 
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railway  station,  read  a  long  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  offered  a  still 
longer  prayer.  During  the  progress  of  the  prayer,  the  younger  portion 
of  the  family  slipped  quietly  from  the  room,  while  the  elders  fidgeted 
around  upon  their  knees,  fearing  that  the  prayer  would  last  until  after 
train  time.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  minister  should  fail  to  gain  the 
respect  of  sensible  people  ?  Most  students  of  theology  have  lived  apart 
from  the  world.  They  know  books  better  than  men.  From  the  time 
of  entering  upon  preparatory  training,  to  the  end  of  the  college  course, 
they  have  been  separated  in  thought  and  interests  from  the  great  mass 
of  their  fellows.  If  this  separation  continues  through  the  years  spent 
in  the  seminary,  these  men  will  enter  upon  their  life  work  terribly  hand- 
icapped. What  can  such  men  know  of  the  heart  of  the  hunger- 
stricken,  the  despair  of  the  friendless,  or  the  bitterness  of  the  outcast  ? 
To  be  sure,  it  is  all  in  the  books ;  but  you  can  no  more  print  human  emo- 
tion than  you  can  photograph  a  curse. 

What  shall  be  done  ?  Let  the  student  have  practical  experience  in 
his  chosen  work  during  the  seminary  course.  Develop  him  by  actual 
work  done  in  missions  and  Sunday-schools.  Still  more  helpful  to  him 
would  be  experience  as  assistant  to  some  judicious  pastor.  The  orthodox 
theory  is  that  the  student  should  not  do  ''  outside  "  work  during  his 
course.  He  is  to  go  through  the  somewhat  farcical  operation  of  preach- 
ing to  his  class-mates,  but  he  must  not  declare,  the  good  tidings  to  ac- 
tual sinners.  This  is  simply  absurd.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the 
mother's  advice  to  her  son :  "  never  go  near  the  water  until  you  learn 
how  to  swim." 

Among  the  most  useful  men  in  the  ministry  to-day  are  those  who 
did  good  service  in  practical  Christian  work  while  in  the  semi- 
nary. Such  work,  engaged  in  judiciously,  will  bring  strength  rather 
than  weakness. 

Let  teachers  come  into  closer  relations  with  students.  The  instructor 
does  not  begin  and  end  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  student  within 
the  walls  of  the  class-room.  « 

The  relations  between  teacher  and  taught  should  be  so  close 
and  fraternal,  that  the  former  shall  not  only  recognise  any  de- 
fects that  may  exist  in  those  under  his  charge,  but  shall  be 
able,  by  kind  counsel  and  sympathetic  encouragement,  to  remedy 
such  defects. 

Let  all  theological  training  have  distinct  reference  to  character 
building.  A  young  man  entering  a  gymnasium  is  examined  by  the 
instructor,  and  given  such  exercise  as  will  develop  those  musples  most 
needing  development.  This  principle  is  worthy  of  trial  in  our 
theological  schools.  Strengthen  the  students  at  the  weak  points. 
By  nothing  could  the  efficiency  of  the  ministry  be  more  certainly 
increased. 

New  York,  L.  A.  Crandall. 
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Laufcuagre  the  Pledgre  of  Another  Life. 

^^  He  is  not  here  but  is  risen  \  remember  how  He  spake  unto  you 
when  He  was  yet  in  Galilee,*^ — Luke  xxiv  :  6. 

Poets  have*  sung  of  **  rest  in  the  grave ;"  but  death  is  not  a  perma- 
nent sleep — only  a  passing  shadow.  It  touches  our  real  self  but  slightly 
and  only  for  an  instant.  The  grave  is  not  even  an  inn  where  the  tired 
spirit  can  tarry  for  a  night,  when  it  starts  for  the  unseen  world.  How 
could  there  be  repose  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  if  they  dwelt  amidst 
the  tombs !  In  cemeteries  in  and  near  our  noisy  cities  they  would  be 
disturbed ;  in  the  lonely  country  churchyards  they  would  be  desolate. 
The  angelic  message  must  ever  be  repeated  to  mourners  at  the  sepul- 
chre— **Not  here  but  risen:  remember  how  He  spake  unto  you  when 
He  was  yet  in  Galilee."  We  have  here  Christ's  utterances  before  death, 
presented  as  a  proof  of  His  immortality.  Surely,  the  use  of  words  was 
never  turned  to  higher  and  nobler  ends.     Notice : 

I.— THAT  LANGUAGE  IS  A  PROPHECY  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE. 

There  is  nothing  unbefitting  in  the  thought  that  dumb  animals 
shall  be  blotted  out  of  being.  They  never  spoke  words  of  hope  or  of 
great  expectation.  This  earth  fully  answered  the  cravings  of  all  life  be- 
low our  own.  In  the  sweetest  song  of  the  ''feathered  chorus"  there  is 
nothing  but  the  perishable  instincts  of  the  hour.  All  creature  life  is  as 
complete  to-day  as  if  it  were  to  be  continued  for  countless  ages. 

But  with  man  it  is  otherwise.  He  is  always  living  amidst  the  un- 
satisfying and  unfinished.  His  language  is  not  on  the  low  level  of  his 
attainments.  He  is  going  to  be  but  never  is  completely  blest.  His 
promises  are  in  advance  of  his  performances.  While  his  feet  trail  in  the 
mire  and  clay  he  thinks  and  speaks  in  ''winged  words"  that  fly  far 
above  the  earth.  And  yet  we  see  the  noblest  and  best  perishing  midst 
their  days  with  the  souPs  highest  hopes  and  aspirations  unanswered. 
To  say  that  "death  ends  all"  for  such  a  being,  would  be  to  charge  God 
with  cruelty.  These  wide  and  wonderful  words  of  man's  lips  proclaim 
"there  is  a  life  beyond."  If  there  is  not,  then  man's  song  of  hope,  his 
hymns  of  praise,  his  prayers  of  faith,  his  great  expectations,  would  be 
witnesses  against  God  of  a  "breach  of  promise"  to  the  soul. 

Then  there  is  the  language  of  noble  deeds  "which  bid  me  live  and 
make  them  grand"  that  earth  cannot  reward  and  make  eternity  our 
debtor.  This  truth  Christ  taught  when  He  said  "thou  shalt  be  recom- 
pensed in  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  And  so  like  the  "sound  of 
many  waters"  the  best  voices  of  humanity  blend  with  that 

«  Solemn  mnrmnr  in  our  soul, 

Telling  of  a  life  to  be ; 
As  travellers  hear  the  billows  roll,  • 

Before  they  reach  the  sea." 
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II. — THE  CHARACTER  OF  SPEECH  FORETELLS  THE  NATURE 

OF  FUTURE  DESTINY. 

"Thy  speech  betrayeth  thee."  If  different  dialects  disclose  the 
countries  whence  men  come,  so  language  in  a  larger  sense  reveals  the 
land  to  which  we  are  going.  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is 
he."  Yes!  but  we  always  think  in  words  unuttered  or  expressed.  If 
coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before,  the  true  Christian's  conversa- 
tion on  earth  must  be  constantly  about  God  and  Heaven.  We  cannot 
enter  Heaven  at  last  if  we  have  lived  with  a  lie  upon  our  lips.  By  thy 
words  shalt  thou  be  approved,  and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  con- 
demned. 

The  world  listens  eagerly  for  "last  words."  The  text  emphasizes  the 
value  of  LIVING  testimony.  The  Bible  cares  not  for  dying  utterances. 
The  lives  of  God's  best  saints  often  close  in  silence  and  darkness. 
Christ's  mortal  career  ended  under  clouds.  "My  God,  my  God!  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  Me  ?"  But  the  language  of  His  whole  previous  life  is 
radiant  with  God's  revealing  and  approving  smiles. 

From  Heaven  He  came,  of  Heaven  He  spoke, 
To  Heaven  He  led  His  followers'  way. 

The  saddest  mistake  men  can  make  is  to  leave  what  they  have  to  say 
for  God  and  religion  till  the  last.  Should  reason  still  sit  upon  its  throne, 
at  the  final  farewell  they  will  find  the  heart  "  too  full  for  utterance."  I 
have  seen  people  part  from  native  land  when  mute  hands  could  only 
waive  their  mute  "good-byes."  There  was  silence  on  the  deck  and 
silence  on  the  shore.  And  so  in  all  probability  will  it  be  when  we  sail 
out  on  "  that  wider  sea."  When  we  go  hence  the  richest  legacies  that 
we  can  leave  to  hearts  that  break  by  our  new  made  graves  will  be  the 
words  we  have  spoken  for  Christ  and  His  cause  when  we  walked  through 
life  by  their  side.  Remember  the  words  He  spake  unto  you  when  He 
was  yet  in  Galilee. 

Philadelphia,  JOHN  Peddie. 

Tempted  Bnt  Trinmphant. 

^^  And  he  showed  me  Joshua  the  high  priest  standing  before  the  angel 
o/theLordy  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Satan  :  The  Lord  rebuke  thee^  O  Satan  :  even  the 
Lord  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem  rebuke  thee  :  is  not  this  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  fire  f  Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments ,  and  stood 
before  the  angel.  And  he  answered  and  spake  to  those  that  stood  before 
him  saying  :  Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from  him.  And  unto  him 
he  said.  Behold  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee^  and  I 
will  cloth  thee  with  a  change  of  raiment.  And  I  said^  let  them  set  a  fair 
mitre  upon  his  head.  So  they  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head  and  clothed 
him  with  garments.  ^^ — Zech.  iii.   1-5. 

Mark  the  startling  antagonisms  which  are  here  presented.   The  high 
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priest  and  Satan.  The  office  of  the  one  is  that  of  intercessor:  the 
office  of  the  other  is  that  of  accusor.  The  high  priest  stands  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  to  make  intercession :  Satan  stands  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  high  priest  to  make  accusation. 

I.  Satan  is  nearest  those  who  are  nearest  the  Lord,  "  The  high 
priest  standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his 
right  hand  to  resist  him." 

What  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  paradox  will  be  found  to  be  a  law 
as  we  search  the  Scriptures.  It  was  ''  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord^*  that  "  Satan  came  also  to  present 
himself  before  the  Lord."  Job.  ii.  i.  From  the  blackness  of  darkness 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  press  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  closet  is  the 
Thermopylae  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  the  great  enemy  will  mar- 
shall  all  his  foes  to  dispute  the  passage  when  a  soul  would  draw  near  to 
God.  *'  He  that  is  near  to  me  is  near  to  the  fire  "  is  one  of  the  apocryphal 
sayings  of  Christ  WhentHe  fire  of  devotion  burns  most  fervently 
within  usy'the  fire  of  temptation  will  bum  most  hotly  ag^nst  us.  And 
so  truly  is  this  the  rule  that  we  are  exhorted,  and  **  think  it  not  strange 
concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you."     i.  Pet.  iv.  12. 

Examples  of  this  principle  are  seen  in  : 

(i.)  The  temptation  of  Christ.  Luke  iii.  It  was  just  after  his  bap- 
tism by  the  Spirit,  and  His  recognition  by  the  Father,  that  He  was  led 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  Out  of  the  water  into  the 
fire ;  out  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  into  the  buffetings  of  Satan ;  out 
of  the  Father's  benediction  "This  is  my  beloved  Son"  into  the  Devil's 
solicitation  "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God  cast  thyself  down." 

(2.)  David^s  temptation,  i  Chron.  xxi.  "  And  Satan  stood  up 
against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  number  Israel."  Satan  is  a 
great  strategist.  He  knew  that  a  sin  in  David's  heart  would  tell  more 
effectively  than  a  thousand  men  hurled  against  his  army.  So  it  was, 
and  by  this  artifice,  the  anger  of  God  was  transferred  from  the  Philis- 
tines to  David.  Let  us  beware  of  exulting  at  the  place  we  hold  in  the 
favor  of  God  **  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride  we  fall  into  condemna- 
tion of  the  devil." 

II.  The  Lord  is  nearest  those  who  are  nearest  Satan.  **  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Satan.  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan.  Is  not  this  a  brand 
plucked  out  of  the  fire  ? 

Christ's  presence  and  the  Christian's  peril  are  always  near  neighbors* 
If  you  hear  the  good  Shepherd  calling  his  sheep  by  their  names,  be  sure 
the  wolf  is  near.  Listen.  "  Simon,  Simon,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
you  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat.  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy 
faith  fail  not."  Notice  the  striking  change  from  plural  to  singular. 
THe  roaring  lion  is  hungry  for  the  whole  flock — "  Satan  hath  desired  to 
have  you :  "  but  the  good  Shepherd  cares  for  the  one  who  is  most  open 
to  his  assaults — **  I  have  prayed  for  thee." 
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When  Samuel  Wesley's  house  was  burning,  he  forgot  books  and  pro- 
perty that  were  consuming :  forgot  wife  and  children  who  were  home- 
less and  thought  only  of  little  John  who  had  been  left  alone  in  an  upper 
chamber.  In  the  street  before  the  crowd  he  knelt  and  prayed  for  this 
one  imperilled  son.  And  when  John  was  taken  out  what  wonder  that  he 
said  ''  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ?"  It  is  when  the  three 
worthies  were  in  the  fire  that  the  form  of  a  fourth  like  unto  the  Son  of 
of  man  was  seen  walking  with  them.  It  is  when  we  are  brought  closest 
to  the  burnings  of  temptation,  that  the  Saviour  comes  closest  to  us  for 
our  help. 

III.  Those  are  often  brought  nearest  the  Lord  whom  Satan  hath 
brought  nearest  destruction. 

**  So  they  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head  and  clothed  him  with  gar- 
ments." It  was  Peter  sifted  by  Satan,  to  whom  the  Lord  said  '*  And  when 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  "  The  Lord  often  sharpens 
his  saints  on  the  devil's  grindstone  "  says  an  old  divine.  And  the  beat- 
itude of  James  constitutes  a  fitting  crown  for  the  vision  of  Zechariah — 
^*  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation :  for  when  he  is  tried,  he 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  him." 

Boston,  Mass.  A.  J.  Gordon. 

<<  Working  Out  Our  Own  Salvation." 

"  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  *not  as  in  my 
presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  absence,  work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  :  for  it  is  God  which  work- 
eth  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure J*^ 

The  knot  in  the  log  is  the  words  "  work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling."  To  split  a  knotty  log,  strike  the  knot.  The  diffi- 
culty with  the  words  is  that  they  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
uniform  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  that  salvation  is  a  matter  of  grace 
through  faith.  But  Paul  here  is  only  joining  his  fellow  pillar,  James,  in 
support  of  the  correlated  truth,  that  faith  apart  from  works  is  dead.  A 
close  examination  of  the  words  shows  them  to  be  wholly  consistent  with 
Paul's  usual  teaching  on  the  subject  of  grace. 

(a.)  '' Work  out"  implies  that  there  is  already  something  to  work 
upon.  Grace  furnishes  the  raw  material  of  salvation,  including  the  will 
to  work  it  up.  God  never  says  ''  make  brick,"  and  then  withholds  the 
straw.  God  does  not  build  steamships :  but  He  gives  ore,  forests,  in- 
ventive genius — and  an  ocean  greyhound  leaps  the  Atlantic's  waves.  We 
pray  for  our  daily  bread,  and  God  discovers  the  prairie,  flings  into  our 
lap  a  handful  of  seed,  and  leaves  us  in  sunshine  and  in  rain,  to  answer 
our  own  prayer.  So  in  salvation,  we  are  simply  to  work  out  what  God 
has  already  inwrought  of  knowledge,  faith,  life.  Grace  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  this  command. 
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(b,)  **Your  own,"  i.  ^.,  for  yourselves.  Paul's  relations  to  the 
Philippians  were  unusually  close  and  tender.  While  he  was  with  them 
he  had  found  them  docile  learners  and  obedient  disciples.  They  had 
shown  due  diligence  in  the  culture  of  their  Christian  lives.  There  was 
danger,  now  that  he  had  left  them,  that  they  would  decline  from  their 
steadfastness.  Therefore  does  he  exhort  them  to  show  even  an  enhanced 
eagerness  for  Christian  growth.  The  antithesis  to  ''  your  own  **  b  not 
God's  grace,  but  Paul's  presence.  They  had  done  well  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision ;  now,  in  his  absence  they  were  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Christian  life  for  themselves.  They  had  a  far  more  efficient 
helper  in  the  invisible  God. 

(r.)  ''  Salvation."  It  is  when  we  take  the  measure  of  this  word  that 
we  get  the  full  force  of  the  Apostle's  injunction  and  its  true  limitation. 
Mark,  he  does  not  say  ''work  out  your  own  righteousness."  This 
would  be  a  palpable  contradiction  to  his  fundamental  teachings.  But 
salvation  is  a  large  word  in  the  Apostle's  vocabulary.  Many  Christians 
think  they  have  attained  salvation  when  they  have  escaped  the  fnre  of  hell. 
Attained  it  they  may  have  done,  but  they  have  not  exhausUd  it.  Some, 
doubtless,  will  surely  reach  the  thVeshhold  of  heaven,  falling  breathless, 
as  the  manslayer  may  have  staggered  into  the  City  of  Refuge,  with  but  a 
hand's  breadth  between  his  quivering  body  and  the  sword  of  the  aven- 
ger. But  such  is  not  Paul's  idea  of  salvation,  though  it  will  be  salvation  ; 
but  he  contemplates  a  Christian  life  so  symmetrical,  a  Christian  faith  so 
triumphant,  a  Christian  hope  so  assured,  a  purpose  so  resolute,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  so  profound,  a  conununion  with  Christ  so  real, 
that  one  lives  a  conqueror  here,  and  more  than  conqueror  enters  the 
heavenly  state  with  an  abundant  entrance.  This  is  the  salvation  they 
are  to  work  out.  Grace  has  formed  Christ  in  them  the  hope  of  glory : 
let  it  be  their  care  to  attain  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ.  This  is  the  lofty  ideal  which  they  are  to  work  out 
for  themselves,  independently  of  Paul's  presence,  but  not  of  divine 
grace. 

(d,)  **  With  fear  and  trembling."  The  use  of  this  phrase  elsewhere, 
as  in  I  Cor.  2  :  3,  2  Cor.  7:15,  £ph.  6  :  5,  shows  that  Paul  had  not 
in  mind  a  servile,  unnerving  fear,  but  a  holy  solicitude  lest  the  full 
measure  of  duty  shall  not  be  attained.  It  is  such  fear  and  trembling  as 
the  faithful  and  diligent  pupil  feels  when  the  examination  day  ap- 
proaches. He  has  no  fear  that  he  will  be  expelled  from  the  school ;  his 
sincerity  and  diligence  have  won  him  an  assumed  place ;  but  will  he 
be  first  ?  Will  he  win  the  prize  ?  So  we  should  have  not  merely  an  am- 
bition to  get  to  heaven,  but  a  holy  solicitude  that  we  may  have  an  abund- 
ant entrance.  Our  fear  should  be  not  lest  we  may  be  cast  out,  but  lest  we 
may  not  wear  so  brilliant  a  crown,  rule  over  so  many  cities,  be  so  Tordly 
a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God,  have  so  many  sheaves  as  we  might. 

Every  word  then  in  this  injunction,  '*  work  out  your  own  salvation 
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with  fear  and  trembling,"  is  weighty  with  argument  for  salvation  by 
grace.  It  implies  a  salvation  already  begun ;  which  is  to  be  wrought 
out  through  personal  diligence ;  with  majestic  and  symmetrical  propor- 
tions, with  a  holy  solicitude  lest  we  fail  of  realizing  the  full  grandeur  of 
our  spiritual  destiny. 

But  notice  the  encouragement  we  have  to  undertake  this  work. 

God  works  in  us  what  we  are  to  work  out.  When  God  would  build 
the  tabernacle  he  showed  to  Moses  a  pattern  in  the  Mount  and  then 
wrought  in  chosen  men  the  genius  to  execute  it  and  in  the  people  at 
large  a  spirit  of  cheerful  giving  for  the  supply  of  the  requisite  material. 
God  leaves  nothing  to  chance  or  to  human  caprice  or  wilfulness  in  this 
matter  of  salvation.  He  has  his  ideal — that  we  should  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  His  Son.  By  His  own  grace  He  creates  us  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Then  He  makes  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will  to  be  our  will,  so 
that  by  sweet  and  unconscious,  and  therefore  legitimate,  constraint  He 
moves  us  to  will  and  to  work,  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure. 
Back  of  all  our  crude  efforts  and  fitfulness  of  aim  and  waywardness  of 
life  there  is  an  eternal  and  sovereign  purpose,  that  with  silent  but  power- 
ful pressure  is  shaping  each  Christian  life — as  a  whole — to  the  mould  of 
the  will  of  God.  We  are  conscious  of  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  our 
freedom,  yet  God  is  working  in  us  so  to  will  and  to  work  that  all  things 
work  together  for  His  glory  as  well  as  our  own  good. 

The  supreme  attribute  of  man  is  will.  How  grand  a  conception  of 
life,  to  feel  that  the  human  will,  with  no  infringement  of  its  freedom,  is 
thus  unified  with  the  divine  and  controlled  by  it  to  the  working  out  of 
its  true  destiny — a  destiny  of  inconceivable  grandeur.  With  what  alac- 
rity, with  what  trembling  solicitude,  in  view  of  the  greatness  of  the 
prize,  ought  we  to  engage  in  this  working  out  of  our  salvation.  Let  us 
leave  the  merely  negative  and,  by  comparison,  almost  paltry  view  of  sal- 
vation, as  escape  from  punishment,  and  go  on  to  that  larger  conception 
which  God  has  revealed  to  us  as  His  eternal  purpose,  that  we  should  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son.  Instead  of  magnifying  emotion  in 
Christian  life  and  extolling  intelligence,  we  should  put  the  weight  of  em- 
phasis on  willzxi^  strive  and  pray  for  the  complete  control  of  our  lives 
by  the  will  of  God.  This  is  full  salvation,  the  salvation  of  heaven  itself 
for  which  we  are  taught  to  ask  when  we  pray  ''thy  will  be  done  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth." 

New  York,  JOSEPH  F.  ELDER. 

CONCENTRATION. 

The  popular  demand  for  short  sermons  is  one  which  preachers,  even 
while  yielding  to  it,  are  often  disposed  to  resent.  Are  we  to  count 
the  minutes  when  addressing  men  on  themes  the  most  vital  ?  Cannot  a 
congregation  endure  to  think  for  more  than  half  an  hour  of  what  best 
deserves  thought  ?  We  remember  the  Puritans  not  only  patient  but 
absorbed,  while  the  minister  turned  his  glass  and  gave  Uiem  another 
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hour.  We  conclude  that  men  have  grown  impatient  of  instruction  from 
the  pulpit.  We  say,  they  do  not  want  to  be  edified,  but  only  to  be 
entertained ;  that  they  will  give  time  to  everything  but  religion ;  that 
this  is  not  an  age  of  faith. 

These  strictures  may  not  be  unfair ;  are  they  not,  however,  exag- 
gerated ?  As  for  the  ''  age  of  faith/'  when  we  seek  it  in  history  does  it 
not  elude  our  search  ?  Perhaps  that  title  could  be  as  fitly  claimed  for 
the  present  age  as  for  any  in  the  past. 

Instead  of  censuring  the  demand  for  brevity,  we  shall  do  better  to 
inquire  what  it  really  means.  We  may  discover  that  the  question  of 
time  is,  after  all,  quite  subordinate.  A  very  intelligent  listener  to 
sermons  once  said,  "  The  length  of  a  sermon  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
time  occupied  in  its  delivery ;  some  of  the  longest  sermons  I  ever  heard 
were  preached  in  twenty  minutes,  and  some  that  lasted  over  an  hour 
were  among  the  shortest."  The  remark  gives  a  correct  clue  to  intelli- 
gent sentiment  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  brevity  that  the  pew  asks  of 
the  pulpit,  so  much  as  point.  It  is  not  deliberation  that  irks,  but 
diffuseness.  Longfellow  says,  in  his  delightful  journal,  recently  given  to 
the  world,  '*  The  only  canon  of  criticism  in  which  I  have  full  faith,  is 
that  diffuseness  is  death  to  author  and  reader."  Substitute  ''preacher 
and  hearer,"  and  this  canon  is  brought  to  bear  with  effect  upon  our 
topic.  What  the  preacher  must  learn  and  practise  is  something  more 
and  harder  than  mere  condensation — it  is  concentration. 

It  is  for  this  that  our  age  presses  in  all  directions.  Specialties  pre- 
vail. Division  of  labor  rules  the  market.  In  business,  in  the  professions, 
in  scholarship,  departments  are  sharply  defined  and  the  secret  of 
success  is  to  devote  every  energy  to  one  department.  Andrew  Carnegie 
said  lately  to  the  graduating  class  of  a  commercial  college,  ''  The  maxim, 
'  Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket '  is  wrong.  The  right  maxim  is. 
Put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  and  watch  the  basket."  Concentrated 
extracts  are  called  for  nowadays  in  mental  as  well  as  physical  aliment 
Correspondence  that  used  to  be  counted  by  the  pages  of  letters,  is  counted 
by  the  words  of  telegrams.  Whether  or  not  people  are  willing  to  give 
all  the  time  they  ought  to  religion,  they  are  not  willing  to  give  more  time 
than  they  can  help  to  any  thing. 

Naturally,  the  preachers  are  expected  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
time.  It  is  not  truckling  to  do  so;  it  is  common  sense  ;  it  is  part  of  the 
tact,  indispensable  to  a  man  who  would  interest,  in  order  that  he  may 
help  his  fellow  men.  More  than  this,  the  preacher  will  find  the  practice 
of  concentration  wholesome  and  bracing  for  himself.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  specialties  in  other  directions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principle  of  specialties  is  the  only  sound  principle  for  sermons.  When  a 
man  stands  up  to  preach,  he  must  first  know  the  one  thing  he  wants 
then  to  say,  and  he  must  make  the  closest  use  of  his  time  and  his 
material  to  say  it.     A  sermon  should  be  more   than  a  work   of  art, 
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but  in  a  true  sense  every  sermon  should  be  that.  The  painter  in  laying 
out  his  picture  begins  by  fixing  in  his  mind  the  subject  he  would  repre- 
sent or  the  impression  he  would  produce.  Then  he  groups  all  his  details 
with  reference  to  the  purpose  thus  clearly  in  view.  He  places  his  high 
lights  where  they  will  best  emphasize  his  thought.  To  that  everything 
is  subordinated ;  upon  that  everything  is  focused.  An  accessory  which 
attracts  attention  to  itself  is  a  blemish.  The  story  is  told  of  a  great 
artist  who  stood  unseen  listening  to  the  comments  upon  a  picture  he  had 
just  finished.  Again  and  again  he  heard  admiring  exclamations  over 
the  exquisite  painting  of  a  goblet  of  wine.  When  the  visitors  were  gone 
he  seized  his  brush  and  with  one  fierce  stroke  blotted  out  the  object  so 
highly  praised.  It  had  diverted  attention  from  the  subject  of  his  picture ; 
therefore  it  must  go.  A  similar  ruthlessness  of  excision  is  often  needed 
'in  sermons.  For  the  want  of  it  many  a  sermon  comparatively  fails. 
Three  or  four  persons  of  more  than  average  intelligence  came  home  from 
church  one  Sunday  full  of  delight  in  a  beautiful  and  highly  elaborated 
illustration  used  by  the  preacher.  When  asked  what  the  illustration 
illustrated,  not  one  of  them  could  tell.  Concentration  is  the  safeguard 
against  such  blunders.  The  preacher  who  never  loses  sight  of  his 
theme,  is  not  betrayed  into  undue  pursuit  of  side  issues.  Neither  will 
he  elaborate  an  illustration,  until,  instead  of  a  peg  to  hang  a  thought 
on,  it  becomes  a  counter-sunk  nail  on  which  nothing  can  hang. 

Concentration  supplies  a  check  also  upon  the  tendency  of  preachers 
— especially  young  ones — to  put  the  whole  body  of  divinity  into  every 
sermon.  It  teaches  the  wisdom  of  saying  one  thing  at  a  time.  It  frees 
from  the  fancied  necessity  of  qualifying  every  statement.  It  not  only  per- 
mits, but  compels,  the  independent  treatment  of  different  phases  of  truth. 
In  this  respect  there  is  no  better  model  of  concentration  than  the  Scriptures. 

As  I  once  heard  said,  it  is  hard  to  get  the  "relativity"  of  sermons 
right.  If  the  preacher  fail  to  hold  himself  well  in  hand  at  each  step, 
he  may  find  that  he  has  spent  his  time  and  strength  upon  points  of 
minor  consequence  and  must  hurry  and  slur  the  really  essential  part  of 
his  theme.  The  snare  is  a  serious  one.  Right  proportion  is  a  prime 
requisite  to  effectiveness  in  a  sermon.  What  is  a  picture  without  it  ? 
A  carricature,  like  the  child's  cow  with  a  colossal  head  which  had  to  be 
finished  with  a  miniature  body  because  there  was  no  more  room  on  the 
slate.  The  largest  place  must  be  given  to  the  main  point.  The  space 
it  occupies  must  make  it  conspicuous  as  well  as  the  emphasis  it  receives. 
Obviously,  concentration  will  adjust  proportion.  A  sure  rule  for  getting 
the  relativity  of  a  sermon  right  is  to  make  all  its  parts  tell  directly  in 
unfolding  or  enforcing  its  central  motive. 

There  is  no  cramping  in  concentration.  It  does  not  narrow,  but 
deepens  the  sermon's  reach.  And  that  preacher  "succeeds  "  who  from 
every  service  sends  his  hearers  away  in  possession  of  at  least  one  good  idea. 

Hudson^  N,  Y.  James  M.  Bruce. 
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IX. 

REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

A.     THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.      EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Praise-Son^s  of  Israel.  A  new  rendering  of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms  (new 
and  revised  edition).  By  John  De  Witt,  of  the  Theological  Seminars. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     New  York :    Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1886. 

The  author  of  this  translation  is  well  known  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Bible  Revision  Company.  Feeling  that  the  Revisers  would 
be  under  obligation  to  furnish  a  conservative  rendering  of  the  Psalms 
according  to  the  rules  given  them  for  their  guidance,  and  appreciating 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  many  respects,  by  a  greater  freedom  of 
rendering:,  Dr.  De  Witt  decided  to  write  an  independent  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  before  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  issued.  The  work  was  received  with 
much  favor.  That  was  two  years  ago.  This  second  edition  has  been 
revised,  and  while  no  radical  changes  from  the  former  edition  have  been 
made,  yet  the  author  admits  that  he  found  occasion  for  some  improve- 
ments. 

In  his  translation  the  author  has  kept  in  view,  first :  an  exact  ren- 
dering of  the  original,  and  second  :  to  give  this  in  **  simple,  idiomatic, 
and  rhythmical  English/'  The  result  is  on  the  whole  exceedingly  satis- 
factory. Few  exceptions  can  be  taken  to  the  exactness  of  the  transla- 
tion, though  in  some  cases  the  impression  cannot  be  avoided  that  the 
controlling  motive  has  been  the  **  rhythmical  English."  The  instances, 
however,  would  probably  not  be  numerous  enough  to  amount  to  a 
fault.  In  some  cases  one  might  not  feel  that  the  rendering  has  been 
most  happy  in  securing  a  smooth  and  pleasing  English.  But  in  gen- 
eral the  language  is  delightful. 

The  one  feature  which  would  be  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  reader  at  the  outset  is  the  author's  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Unses, 
Accepting  the  view  that  the  Hebrew  tenses  do  not  indicate  **  order" 
of  time,  but  only  **  kind  "  of  time,  the  author  claims  that  the  difficulty 
of  expressing  the  exact  thought  of  Hebrew  can  be  largely  overcome  by 
using  more  often  the  English  present.  And  so  we  find,  e.  g.,  in  the 
second  psalm : 

**  Enihroned  in  heaven  He  maketh  light  of  them ; 
The  Lord  holdeth  them  in  derision. 
Then  He  speaketh  to  them  in  his  anger, 
And  in  His  wrath  He  putteth  them  in  dismay." 

But  the  so-called  **  Imperfect"  did,  at  least  often,  express  futurity^ 
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and  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  the  author  has  conveyed  the 
intended  idea  by  using  the  present  so  prevailing.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  English  cannot  reproduce  the  consecution  of  thought  where  in 
the  Hebrew  there  is  a  rapid  interchange  of  tenses.  But  the  difficulty  is 
not  overcome  by  disregarding  the  difference  in  "  order  "  of  time  between 
a  "perfect"  and  an  "imperfect,"  by  the  common  use  of  the  present, 
which  is  neither.  In  some  instances  a  great  gain  is  made  by  the  use  of 
the  present,  in  others  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  room  for  the  opinion 
that  much  has  been  lost. 

Exception  may  be  taken,  too,  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the 
jussive  future  in  instances  where  the  form  of  the  verb  does  not  aid  us  in 
determining  whether  the  thought  was  intended  to  be  jussive;  e.  g.,  in 
the  twenty-second  psalm  Dr.  Pe  Witt  renders : 

"  Let  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  remember  and  retam  to  Jehovah ; 
Let  all  the  families  of  the  nations  worship  in  Thy  presence." 

Did  the  Psalmist  here  express  a  wish  or  did  he  declare  what  would  be 
the  result  of  these  sufferings  ? 

The  book  is  one  that  will  be  read  and  re-read  with  delight.  There 
is  new  light  here  thrown  upon  that  much-loved  and  much-read  portion 
of  God's  word.  And  this  charming  translation  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  whose  "  delight  is  in  the  law  of  Jehovah." 

It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  credit  of  the  publishers  if  they 
had  omitted  their  attempts  to  adorn  the  book  with  illuminated  letters, 
which  suggest  black  blots,  and  highly  colored  frontispieces,  which  sug- 
gest cheapness.  They  have  so  far  spoiled  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
handsome  page. 

Barnard  C.  Taylor. 

Introductory  Hebrew  Method  and  Manual.  Second  Edition,  Re-written. 
Professor  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.  Chicago :  American  Publication 
Society  of  Hebrew,  1885. 

This  book  contains  two  distinct  parts  bound  together.  The  Method 
covers  170  pp.  and  the  Manual  g^  pp.  The  former  of  these  consists  of 
fifty  lessons  on  the  Hebrew  of  Genesis,  chs.  1-8.  The  lessons  are  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  Correspondence  School  where  the  student  is  by 
himself,  and  in  the  class-room  where  the  teacher  is  present. 

The  work  is  arranged  for  teaching  the  language  by  an  **  inductive 
method,"  i,  e.  As  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  **  The  order  of  work 
which  it  advocates  is,  ^rsl,  to  gain  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  'facts*  of  the  language,  secondly ,  to  learn  from  these  facts 
the  principles  which  they  illustrate  and  by  which  they  are  regulated : 
thirdly,  to  apply  these  principles  in  the  further  progress  of  the  work." 
Each  lesson  contains  **  Notes,"  "Observations,"  "  Word -Lessons," 
**  Exercises  "  and  **  Topics  for  study."  In  the  later  lessons,  there  is  also 
a  "Grammar  Lesson."  In  the  "Notes"  a  Hebrew  word  is  given,  a 
transliteration  of  it  and  its  meaning,  together  with  any  necessary  expla- 
nations of  the  power  oi  the  letters  and  vowel  sounds.  In  the  "Obser- 
vations "  attention  is  directed  to  the  principles  of  the  language  illus- 
trated by  the  words  thus  read.  A  list  of  words  is  given  to  be  learned. 
The  "  Exercises  "  are  English  words  and  sentences  to  be  translated  into 
Hebrew. 
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The  plan  of  the  book  is  admirable.  In  arrangement  it  is  natural,, 
simple  and  scientific.  It  comes  nearer  to  being  a  satisfactory  text-book, 
for  teaching  Hebrew  to  beginners  than  probably  any  other  that  has 
ever  been  published.  It  must  meet  with  favor  among  those  who  have 
been  wishing  and  seeking  for  a  good  text-book  for  class-room  work. 

The  Manual  coTiX2xxi%  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis,  chs.  i-8,  both 
pointed  and  unpointed,  a  translation,  and  a  transliteration  of  the  same^ 
a  Hebrew-English,  and  an  English- Hebrew  vocabulary  of  the  words 
found  in  this  passage,  and  word-lists  containing  verbs  and  nouns  that 
occur  upwards  of  fifty  times.  The  Manual  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  Method^  in  which  references  are  made  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  Elements, 

Barnard  C.  Taylor. 

Elements  of  Hebrew,  by  &n  Inductive  Method.    Sixth  Edition,  re-written. 
William  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.  Chicago:  American  Publication  Society  of 
Hebrew.     1885. 

The  first  edition  of  Professor  Harper's  Elements  was  issued  in  July 
1 88 1,  the  four  other  editions  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  present 
edition  has  been  re-written  and  enlarged,  about  one  hundred  pages 
having  been  added. 

The  Elements  contain  the  Orthography,  and  Etymology  of  the 
language.  As  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  the  work  '^  differs  radi- 
cally from  other  grammars  now  in  common  use."  Among  its  peculiari- 
ties are  the  following:  "A  minute  system  of  transliteration."  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  teach  the  value  of  the  consonants  and  vowels,  as  it 
is  claimed  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  vowel- 
system.  Quite  a  complete  treatment  of  the  vowel-sounds  is  presented. 
Each  sound  is  treated  separately,  and  the  forms  in  which  it  occurs 
noted.     In  the  verb  paradigms,  to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  weak 

verbs,  the  one  word  ^^Dp  is  retained,  only  modified  to  correspond  to  the 

verb  under  consideration,  e.  g.  for  a  Re  Guttural  verb,  a  guttural  letter 
is  put  in  the  place  of  theQoph.     For  an  *  Ayin '  doubled,  the  third  letter 

is  given  as  Teth  also.  Thus  we  have  as  models  the  verbs  ^C^p,  CCp 
etc:  The  verbal  forms  are  studied  in  view  of  the  ground-form  from 
which  each  has  arisen.  It  is  claimed  that  thus  the  weak  verbs  can  be 
more  readily  and  more  scientifically  learned  and  understood  than  by 
comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  strong  verb  as  it 
appears. 

The  author  anticipates  the  objection  that  his  method  is  too  elabor- 
ate and  scientific  for  beginners  by  asserting:  (i)  that  the  old  method 
has  failed,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  method  is  then  justified:  (2)  that 
those  who  study  Hebrew  are  men  not  children,  they  should  then  be 
given  the  explanations  with  the  facts;  (3)  that  the  best  way  is  always 
the  right  way. 

The  treatment  is  as  far  as  possible  **  inductive."  The  facts  to  be 
studied  are  first  presented  to  the  student,  and  then  the  principles 
deduced  from  these  facts  are  stated.  The  author  does  not  claim  origin- 
ality in  "matter,"  but  does  in  arrangement  and  statement.  While  no 
live  teacher  of  Hebrew,  any  more  than  a  teacher  of  anything  else  can 
have  his  method  of  teaching  exactly  prescribed  by  another ;  yet  every 
teacher  must  welcome  this  book  as  the   best  published  aid  to  his 
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teaching.  There  is  certainly  no  other  grammar  of  Hebrew  so  well 
adapted  to  the  work  of  the  class-room  as  is  this.  It  is  sufficiently 
thorough  for  the  amount  of  Hebrew  study  of  an  ordinary  Seminary 
course,  and  yet  is  so  simply  and  scientifically  arranged  that  it  can  be 
advantageously  used  by  the  student  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  course. 
Perhaps  that  which  is  most  admirable  in  the  book  is  the  large  number 
of  instances  presented  to  illustrate  the  fact  or  facts  to  be  taught.  The 
book  has  already  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  instructors  in 
Hebrew,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  by  very  many  more. 

Barnard  C.  Taylor. 

The  Bible  an  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic  Life.    By  D.  W.  Simon.    Edin- 
burgh:    T.  &T.  Clark,  1886. 

This  interesting  volume  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered 
to  students  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Congiegational  theological  col- 
leges in  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  a  book  of  introduction,  which 
aims  to  make  plain  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  study  of  the  Script- 
ures should  proceed.  In  view  of  the  doubts  of  Christians,  the  attacks 
of  unbelievers,  and  the  vagueness  and  inconsistency  by  which  many  of 
the  discussions  of  theologians  are  characterized,  the  author  feels  that  a 
loyal  student  has  a  right  to  inquire  whether  some  fresh  method  of 
approach  to  the  subject  cannot  be  found,  by  which  more  satisfactory 
conclusions  may  be  reached.  So  he  attempts  a  historical  theory  of  the 
Bible. 

Professor  Simon  begins  where  many  free-thinkers  end,  in  that  he 
-studies  the  Bible  primarily  as  literature;  and  he  ends  where  most  Chris- 
tian believers  begin,  in  that  he  reaches  a  firmly-held  doctrine  or  revela- 
tion and  inspiration.  He  thinks  that  the  traditional  manner,  of  begin- 
ning with  the  idea  that  the  Scripture  is  a  revelation  from  God,  is  respon- 
sible for  many  obscurities  and  misunderstandings.  The  historical  point 
of  view,  from  which  the  Scriptures  are  approached  first  as  literature 
formed  during  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  race,  he  regards  as  the  true 
one.  The  sacred  literature  he  believes  to  have  been  related  to  the  life 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  as  other  literatures  are  related  to  the  life  of  the 
peoples  in  which  they  have  grown  up.  The  Bible  should  be  studied 
for  the  same  purpose  as  that  for  which  other  literature  of  past  time  is 
studied ;  namely,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  life  out  of  which  it 
-sprang  really  was.  When  this  has  been  learned,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  define  and  estimate  the  qualities  that  belong  to  the  sacred  books : 

Whatever  peculiarity  may  attach  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptores, 
•considered  thus  simply  as  literature,  coming  into  existence  in  a  way  anuogous 
to  that  of  other  literatures,  is  due  solely  to  the  differences  between  the  Jewish 
people  and  its  life,  and  other  nations  and  their  life.  The  sacred  literature  is  no 
less  the  vehicle  of  an  actual  life  than  are  non-sacred  literatures,  but  the  life  of 
which  it  is  the  vehicle  is  another  life.     (p.  39.) 

In  working  out  this  fundamental  idea,  the  author  discusses  the  fac- 
tors, human  and  divine,  that  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
and  the  part  that  was  taken  by  these  various  factors  in  making  that  life 
what  it  was.  He  shows  that  it  was  a  life  at  once  truly  human  and 
truly  theocratic ;  the  life  of  a  genuine  human  people,  genuinely  per- 
vaded and  characterized  by  a  special  and  far-reaching  divine  influence. 
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The  life  could  not  have  been  what  it  was  if  God  had  not  spedaUy  mani- 
fested and  revealed  Himself  in  Israel.  Not  that  God  was  acting  in 
Israel  alone,  but  He  was  manifested  and  acting  in  Israel  in  a  manner  and 
degree  that  was  known  nowhere  else  among  men.  The  Bible  is  the 
literature — or  rather,  the  highest  part  of  the  literature — that  grew  up 
out  of  this  unique  theocratic  life.  The  literature  of  such  a  life  will  be 
unique ;  and  the  literature  that  grows  up  out  of  a  theocratic  life  will 
naturally  be  a  theopneustic  literature.  It  will  have  human  elements  and 
divine,  mingled  as  they  are  mingled  in  the  life  from  which  it  proceeds. 
It  will  differ  from  all  other  literatures,  in  that  it  records  and  preserves 
the  special  revelations  of  himself  that  God  has  made,  bears  witness  to 
the  life  in  which  he  is  specially  present,  makes  known  the  true  philoso-  * 
phy  of  the  world,  and  possesses  unique  authority  as  the  guide  ot  human 
conduct.  Such  a  literature,  theopneustic  because  it  is  the  outgrowth 
of  theocratic  life,  lies  before  us  in  the  Bible.  The  method  of  the  divine 
influence  upon  the  men  who  wrote  it  is  beyond  our  ken,  but  the  fact 
of  such  influence,  varying  in  mode  and  degree  according  to  what  they 
had  to  write,  is  beyond  question.  The  Bible  has  unequalled  authority 
for  all  ages,  and  is  to  be  understood,  in  its  spiritual  significance,  only 
through  spiritual  sympathy  with  the  will  of  God. 

This  treatment  of  the  Bible  certainly  accords  with  the  ipodem 
method,  which  delights  to  account  for  things,  not  on  abstract  principles, 
but  by  tracing  them  from  their  beginnings.  Whether  or  not  it  satisfies 
all  Christian  believers,  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  offend  none  of 
them,  and  to  help  them  all.  The  historic  basis  which  it  finds  for  Script- 
ure is  unquestionably  real,  and  it  is  a  help  to  all  students  to  have  it 
thus  clearly  and  reverently  discussed.  The  Scriptures  did  grow  up  out 
of  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  race,  affected  as  it  was  by  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  if  the  conditions  of  such  a  life  can  be  shown 
to  be  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  genuine  Bible,  it  is  well  to  hear 
the  evidence  of  that  fact.  Every  ray  of  fresh  light  upon  the  rationality 
of  the  origin  of  the  Bible  is  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  path  of  Christian 
apologetics. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  drawn  out  in  fuller  detail  with  reg^ard 
to  the  Old  Testament  than  to  the  New.  Doubtless  the  material  for 
this  peculiar  kind  of  argument  is  more  abundant  in  the  case  of  the  old, 
and,  perhaps,  also  the  author  felt  that  the  need  of  the  argument  was 
greater  there.  But  more  than  he  has  attempted  could  profitably  be 
undertaken  upon  the  New  Testament,  and  the  interest  of  the  volume 
would  probably  have  been  enhanced  if  he  had  gone  further  in  that 
direction.  The  book  is  to  be  warmly  commended,  as  a  valuable  help  to 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 

W.  N.  Clarke. 

II.    mSTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Die  Universitatcn  des  Mittclaltcrs,  bis  1400.  Von  P.  Heinrich  Denifle» 
aus  dem  Predigerorden,  Unterarchivar  des  HI.  Stuhles.  Erster  Band. 
Die  Entstehung  der  Universitaten  des  Mittelalters  bis  1400.  8vo.  pp. 
xlviii.  and86i.     Berlin  :  Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung.     1885. 

Students  of  mediaeval  history  have  long  lamented  the  lack  of  any 
satisfactory  work  treating  the  entire  subject  of  Mediaeval  University  Edu- 
cation and  based  upon  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  sources.     The 
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work  most  relied  on  heretofore  is  that  of  Savigny :  but  he  wrote  without 
complete  mastery  of  the  materials,  and  with  almost  exclusive  ref- 
erence to  the  study  of  Roman  Law.  Many  other  works  have  appeared, 
covering  much  of  the  same  ground,  without  making  any  substantial 
advance.  Special  histories  of  many  of  the  principal  universities  have 
appeared ;  but  even  within  this  narrow  scope  they  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  University  of  Paris,  as  it  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  Mediaeval  Universities,  so  it  is  by  far  the  best  represented  in  modem 
historical  literature.  Yet  the  histories  of  this  University  taken  altogether, 
Denifle  finds  inadequate,  and  no  one  of  them  anything  like  meets  the 
demands  of  modern  historical  science.  As  is  indicated  on  the  title  page, 
Denifie  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  occupies  at  present  the  position  of 
Sub-Archivar  of  the  Holy  See.  The  MS.  treasures  of  the  Vatican  are 
therefore  accessible  to  him  as  they  are  to  few  others,  and  he  seems  to 
be  utilizing  his  advantage  to  the  utmost  in  the  series  of  volumes  of 
which  the  one  before  us  forms  the  first.  A  second  volume  will  com- 
plete the  discussion  of  Mediaeval  Universities  in  general,  begun  in  the 
first  volume.  Three  further  volumes  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
University  of  Paris. 

The  somewhat  extended  introduction,  after  stating  the  occasion  of 
the  present  undertaking  and  the  plan  of  the  entire  work,  furnishes  a 
valuable  critique  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  older  works  are 
treated  so  cavalierly  that  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the  fair- 
ness of  the  author's  strictures ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  his 
positions  are  generally  well  sustained.  For  example,  the  author  men- 
tions the  works  of  Ruber,  J.  H.  Newman,  Maiden,  and  MuUinger  as 
the  chief  authorities  on  the  English  Universities.  Huber  is  praised  for 
his  brilliant  generalizations  and  his  attractive  style,  but  is  found  lacking 
in  accurate  details,  is  said  to  have  philosophized  rather  than  investigated, 
and  to  have  built  up  a  system  before  laying  the  necessary  foundations. 
Newman  is  said  to  have  used  sources  without  ever  citing  them.  Maiden 
is  antiquated,  yet  has  formed  the  principal  source  of  MuUinger's  *'  The 
University  of  Cambridge  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Royal  Injunc- 
tions of  1535."  MuUinger's  work  is  pronounced  deficient  in  method, 
independence,  and  criticism,  and  unsatisfactory  even  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  its  principal  subject. 

The  first  chapter  on  "  Designation  of  the  Mediaeval  University  *' 
contains  much  that  is  highly  interesting.  Universities  were  long  in  ex- 
istence before  anything  like  a  satisfactory  or  generally  accepted  naming 
was  arrived  at.  The  terms  Studium  Generate  and  Studium  Universale 
occur  in  the  documents,  the  former  about  A.  D.  1233-4,  the  latter  A.  D. 
1229-30,  the  one  being  used  with  reference  to  the  School  of  Vercelli,  the 
other  with  reference  to  the  University  of  Toulouse.  Doubtless  the  use 
of  these  terms  antedated  their  appearance  in  the  documents.  From 
this  time  on  both  terms  occur  with  considerable  frequency.  The  term 
Studium  seems  to  have  been  in  comxpon  use  long  before  the  compound 
expressions  mentioned  above,  and  continued  to  be  employed  through- 
out the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  later.  The  term  Schotae^  which 
had  previously  been  used  with  reference  to  the  lower  schools,  e.  g.,  the 
monastic  schools,  was  likewise  frequently  applied  to  the  universities,  or 
what  were  afterwards  known  under  this  designation.  The  term  Generate  j  as 
applied  to  universities  (in  connection  with  Studium  and  Schotae)^  presents 
difficulties  by  no  means  insignificant.  From  the  drift  of  certain  documents 
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issued  by  Frederick  II.  (1239),  the  inference  is  readily  drawn  ^2XStudmm 
Generate  means  an  Imperialor  Central  School  designed  for  all  the  subjects 
of  the  nation  sustaining  it,  in  opposition  to  the  Studium  specicde  alia^us 
castri  vet  vitte.  There  b  little  documentary  support  for  the  popular 
notion  that  the  terms  Studium  Generate  and  Studium  UniversaU  had 
primary  reference  to  the  generality  or  universality  of  the  sciences  em- 
braced in  the  curricula  of  the  mediaeval  universities.  That  the  uni- 
versities at  a  later  time  aimed  to  include  all  the  sciences,  and  that  the 
idea  of  universality  of  subjects  taught  came  to  be  connected  with  the 
earlier  designations  of  universities,  as  well  as  with  the  term  Universitas 
itself,  cannot,  however,  be  doubted. 

The  term  Universitas  was  a  very  common  one  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  meant  simply  a  ''  corporate  union/'  civil,  religious,  or  educationaL 
The  expression  Universitas  Magistrorum^  or  Scholarium,  simply  im- 
plies a  corporate  union  of  professors  or  scholars  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Various  combinations  occur,  e,  ^.,  Universitas  Studii,  the  more 
usual  expression,  Studium  UniversitatiSf  Studium  ac  ejus  Univer- 
sitas,  Universitatis  Consortium^  Universitatis  Coltegium^  etc.  The  term 
Universitas  was  not  confined  to  the  whole  body  of  masters  and 
scholars,  but  was  applied  to  the  members  of  a  single  Faculty  as  welL 

The  term  Gymnasium  (gignasium)  was  applied  to  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  1254,  and  occurs  frequently  in  documents  of  the  thirteenth 
centurv. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  rise  and  development 
(up  to  A.  D.  1400)  of  the  Universities  of  Europe.  Paris  and  Bologna 
take  the  place  of  honor,  and  together  occupy  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pages.  These  two  great  universities,  the  one  making  a  specialty 
of  Theology,  the  other  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  the  one  furnishing  a 
model  for  all  Universitates  Ma^trorum,  the  other  for  all  Univer- 
sitates  Scholarium,  are  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  student  of  mediaeval 
history. 

Denifle  dismisses  with  some  impatience  the  view  advocated  by 
Savigny  (after  Meiners)  that  the  great  universities  arose  each  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  personal  influence  of  some  great  teacher,  who  drew  around 
himself  numerous  enthusiastic  scholars,  raised  up  successors,  and  thus 
gave  permanency  to  the  institution.  To  show  that  something  more 
than  this  was  necessary  to  the  foundation  of  a  Paris  or  a  Bologna,  he 
cites  numerous  instances  in  which  the  most  celebrated  teachers  failed  to 
leave  behind  them  any  such  institutions.  From  the  tenth  century  on- 
ward many  celebrated  teachers  labored  in  Paris  without  founding  a 
permanent  school.  Long  before  Irnerius  law  was  doubtless  taught  in 
Bologna,  as  it  was  already  taught  in  Pavia,  Verona,  Nonantula,  and 
Ravenna.  The  influence  of  Irnerius  was  very  great,  and  gave  to  Bo- 
logna the  pre-eminence,  but  the  permanency  of  the  institution  must  be 
otherwise  accounted  for.  Denifle  correctly  ascribes  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  these  two  universities  to  the  introduction  of  new 
scientific  methods,  which  met  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  which 
aroused  an  enthusiasm  for  learning  such  as  we  find  in  few  other  periods 
of  history.  The  cultivation  of  dialectics,  and  especially  new  methods 
in  theology  introduced  by  William  of  Campeaux,  and  carried  forward 
by  Abelard  and  others,  made  Paris  pre-eminent  among  the  schools  of 
theology.  It  was  the  introduction  of  n^w  methods  in  legal  study  that 
enabled  Bologna  to  stand  out  so  prominently  among  the  law  schools  of 
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the  age.  Not  less  influential  than  the  introduction  of  new  methods  was 
the  bestowal  of  important  privileges  upon  the  principal  schools  of  the 
time.  Popes,  emperors,  kings,  and  municipalities  vied  with  each  other 
in  showering  their  privileges  upon  these  first  great  corporations.  Such 
cities  as  Paris  and  Bologna  possessed  natural  advantages,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  as  seats  of  learning.  To  follow  our  author  in  his 
delineation  of  the  organization  and  the  work  of  these  great  universities, 
would  transcend  the  limits  of  a  notice  like  this.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  facts  are  given  with  great  fulness,  and  are  discussed  with  admirable 
insight.  As  above  remarked,  Paris  and  Bologna  are  the  great  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  kinds  of  corporations.  Paris  was  a  Universitas 
Magistrorum^  and  the  governihent  of  the  institution  was  committed 
entirely  to  the  masters.  Bologna  was  a  Universitas  Scholarium,  in 
which  masters  and  students  alike  participated  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  The  nature  and  working  of  these  two  sys- 
tems are  fully  and  clearly  exhibited  by  Denifie. 

The  rise  and  early  history  of  the  other  universities  are  more  briefly 
sketched,  but  a  satisfactory  amount  of  information  is  imparted  with 
reference  to  each. 

Then  follows  a  long  and  elaborate  section  on  ''  The  Universities  in 
Their  Relation  to  the  Earlier  Schools,"  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  paedagogical  information  is  imparted.  The  questions  which 
the  author  propounds  are :  In  what  relation  stand  the  universities  to 
the  already  existing  schools  ?  Are  they  an  outgrowth  of  the  cathedral, 
chapter,  cloister,  and  State  schools,  or  are  they  to  be  looked  upon  as 
new  creations?  The  popular  view  derives  the  universities  from  the 
classes  of  schools  mentioned.  Our  author  combats  this  view,  and  sus- 
tains his  position  by  an  array  of  facts  of  the  most  conclusive  char- 
acter. The  last  section  on  the  ''  Cause  of  the  Rise  of  the  Mediaeval 
High  Schools  '*  considers  such  questions  as  these :  Where  is  the  cause 
to  be  sought  that  after  the  founding  of  the  Universities  of  Paris  and 
Bologna,  so  many  high  schools  came  successively  into  existence  ?  How 
could  these  rise  side  by  side  with  those  two  ?  Why  did  some  arise  spon- 
taneously, and  others  owe  their  existence  tosecular  or  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age? Denifie  rightly  maintains  that  the  rest  of  the  institutions  for  higher 
education,  with  few  exceptions,  owed  their  origin  to  Paris  and  Bologna. 
The  educational  institutions  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the  time.  They 
were  fostered  by  Popes  and  civil  rulers.  They  were  thronged  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  students.  They  multiplied  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  demand  for  educational  privileges  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  the  ambition  of  States  and  cities  to  have  in  their  midst  the  best 
educational  advantages  that  the  age  afforded.  The  influence  of 
mediaeval  universities  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  on  subsequent  times  was 
inestimable.  We  rejoice  that  so  much  authentic  information  about 
them  has  been  put  within  our  reach. 

Albert  H.  Newman. 

Leherbuch  der  Dog^engeschichte.  Von  Dr.  Adolf  Harnack.  Erster 
Band  :  Der  Entstehung  der  Christlichen  Dogmas.  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  696. 
Freiburg.     1886, 

This  elegantly  printed  volume  is  the  second  of  a  somewhat  extended 
series  of  theological  text-books.  The  first,  published  some  months  ago, 
is  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testament  by  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  and  the 
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remaining  volumes  covering  the  whole  range  of  theological  encyclopedia 
are  to  be  prepared  by  leading  specialists.  The  second  volume  of  the 
work  before  us  will  treat  of  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  dogma  from 
the  fourth  century  onwards  and  is  promised  in  about  two  years.  From 
the  fourth  century  onward  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter.  Abundant  authentic  literature,  including  the  works 
of  theologians  whose  ecclesiastical  position  and  representative  character 
is  well  known  and  the  formulated  doctrinal  statements  of  the  g^at  Coun- 
cils, furnish  a  sure  g^uide.  Not  so  the  history  of  the  rise  of  dogma  dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  centuries.  Here  the  literature  is  meager  and 
much  of  it  doubtful  as  to  its  authenticity,  the  times,  places  and  circum- 
stances of  it  composition,  and  as  to  the  deg^e  to  which  it  represents  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  time  or  the  individual  reasoning  of  men  under  the 
influence,  it  may  be,  of  Jewish  or  Hellenistic  perversions  of  Christiaftity. 
The  historian  is  confronted  at  the  outset  with  the  multitudinous  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  TQbingen  school  as  to  the  relations  of  parties  in  the 
early  church.  Who  were  the  Gnostics  ?  Who  the  Ebionites  ?  What 
relation  did  these  parties  sustain  to  primitive  Christianity  ?  What  to 
each  other  ?  The  discovery  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  AfiostUsy 
while  it  has  thrown  some  light  upon  the  problems  of  early  Church  his- 
tory, has  probably  raised  more  questions  than  it  has  solvea. 

Dr.  Harnack  is  facile  pHnceps  among  students  of  early  Christian 
literature,  combining  vast  erudition  with  religious  and  philosophical  in- 
sight of  the  highest  order.  The  work  before  us  is  the  ablest  attempt, 
with  complete  mastery  of  the  materials,  to  exhibit  the  process  by  which 
Christianity  passed  trom  its  primitive  form  to  that  of  the  fourth  century. 
That  a  vast  transformation  has  taken  place  in  the  interval  between  Paul 
and  Athanasius  no  student  can  doubt.  In  what  way  did  the  various 
elements  of  philosophical  and  religious  thought  act  and  re-act  on  each 
other  so  as  to  bring  about  such  a  transformation?  The  author  forewarns 
us  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  details  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  nor  of 
the  theological  thoughts  of  the  various  Christian  writers.  In  fact  no  sin- 
gle doctrine  is  exhaustively  treated,  and  many  doctrinal  views  are  passed 
over  altogether.  What  is  proposed  is  rather  to  take  account  of  such 
Christian  doctrines  as  prevailed  throughout  "broad  circles  or  materially 
affected  the  progress  of  theological  development.  Dr.  Harnack,  though 
by  no  means  excessively  modest,  is  conscious  that  his  own  learning  is 
inadequate  to  the  task  before  him.  The  rise  of  Christian  dogma  cannot 
be  thoroughly  understood  until  the  writings  of  Philo,  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Porphyry,  have  been  studied  in  their  rela- 
tion to  early  Christian  thought.  This  work  has  not  been  accomplished 
by  others,  and  he  has  not  himself  accomplished  it  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
"Only  the  historian  who  through  personal  study  knows  universal  his- 
tory has  a  right  to  hold  things  steadily  in  a  universal-historical  connec- 
tion." 

"  Prolegomena  to  the  discipline  of  the  Doctrine-History,"  embracing 
the  "  Idea  and  Task  of  Doctrine-History/*  the  inevitable  "  History  of 
Doctrine-History;"  and  "The  Pre-suppositions  of  Doctrine-History  " 
embracing  a  formulated  view  of  primitive  Christianity,  an  account  of 
the  modes  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  prevalent  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament time,  a  discussion  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  position  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  its  relation  to  early  Christianity,  and  a  similar 
discussion  of  Graeco-Roman  philosophical  and  religious  thought.     The 
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author's  definition  of  **  dogmas  "  is  good :  '*  Dogmas  are  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  categorically  formulated,  and  coined  for  scientific  apolo- 
getic handling,  have  for  their  contents  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  the 
world  and  of  God's  plan  of  salvation,  and  are  regarded  in  the  Christian 
Church  as  truths  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  recognition  of  which 
is  the  condition  of  blessedness  at  which  religion  aims.  **  Belief  in  the 
fundamental  and  saving  truths  of  Christianity  must  necessarily  precede 
the  formulation  of  these  truths.  It  is  through  theology  that  dogmas 
rise,  develop  and  become  subservient  to  new  objects.  "  Theology  is 
dependent  on  numberless  factors,  before  everything  else  on  the  spirit  of 
the  time ;  for  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  theology  to  make  its  object  intelligi- 
ble. Dogmas  are  the  product  of  theology,  not  conversely ;  that  this  is 
the  case  a  critical  historical  consideration  teaches  :  first  the  Apologists 
and  Origen,  then  the  Nicene  and  Chalcedonian  symbols;  first  Scholasti- 
cism, then  the  Tridentine  symbol.  •  ♦  •  But  the  moment  the  pro- 
duct of  theology  has  become  dogma,  the  way  which  led  to  it  must  be 
darkened  ;  for  according  to  ecclesiastical  apprehension  dogma  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  revealed  faith  itself — dogma  is  regarded  not  as  the 
exponent,  but  as  the  basis  of  theology — and,  accordingly,  the  product 
of  theology  having  become  dogma,  limits  and  criticises  the  work  of  the- 
ology, past  as  well  as  future."  There  is  considerable  sarcasm  and  some 
truth  in  these  remarks,  and  in  those  that  follow.  We  cannot  even  sum- 
marize the  author's  discussions  of  Judaism,  Hellenism  and  Grseco-Ro- 
manism  in  their  relations  to  early  Christianity. 

Probably  the  most  central  thought  of  this  great  treatise  is  this : 
That  dogma  in  its  conception  and  in  its  structure  is  a  work  of  the  Greek 
mind  on  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel.  Not  Paulinism  or  the  struggle  be- 
tween Paul's  universalism  and  Jewish  Christianity,  but  Hellenism,  lay  at 
the  basis  of  dogmatizing.  As  primitive  enthusiasm  gradually  flowed  out 
of  the  church,  a  new  element,  the  Greek,  gradually  took  its  place.  The 
effect  of  this  inflowing  of  the  Greek  spirit  is  seen  first  of  all  in  the  alle- 
gorizing of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  For  centuries  there  had  been 
in  progress  a  remarkable  blending  of  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  and  it 
was  chiefly  this  Jewish  Alexandrian  work  of  thought  that  impressed  it- 
self on  Christianity.  "  The  great  mass  of  the  earliest  gentile  Christians 
became  Christians  because  they  recognized  in  the  Gospel  the  more  sure 
message  of  the  benefits  and  the  obligations  which  they  had  already 
sought  in  the  blending  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Greek." 

One  of  the  freshest  and  most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  is  the  elabo- 
rate section  on  Gnosticism.  Gnosticism  is  characterized  as  ''the  acute 
secularization  of  Christianity."  The  author's  theory  is,  that  Gnosticism 
anticipated  later  Catholicism  in  secularizing  (Hellenizing)  Christi- 
anity. Harnack  finds  much  that  is  admirable  in  the  tbeosophizing  of 
a  Valentinus  and  Basileides.  Yet  he  asserts  that  **  Gnosticism  is  anti- 
Christian  so  far  as  it  withdraws  from  Christianity  its  Old  Testament 
foundations,  and  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  Demiurge  with  the  Supreme 
God."  The  importance  of  Marcion  is  shown  to  have  been  far  greater 
than  has  commonly  been  supposed.  He  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  histor- 
ical criticism  of  all  primitive  Christian  traditions.  Adopting  the  Pauline 
epistles  as  his  standard  he  expurgated  from  them  all  Judaizing  elements, 
and  by  this  standard  tested  the  Gospel  narratives  and  the  non-Pauline 
epistles.  He  was  the  first  rigidly  to  distinguish  Judaism  from  Christi- 
anity.    He  was  the  first  to  fix  a  definite  Canon  of  Scripture.     To  be 
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sure  his  criticism  was  a  purely  subjective  one,  and  his  results  were  in 
the  highest  degree  erroneous,  but  his  example  was  of  lasting  influence. 
''  A  systematic  thinker  he  was  not ;  but  he  was  more,  namely,  not  only 
a  religious  character,  but  an  organizing  genius  such  as  the  ancient 
Church  possessed  no  record."  He  is  declared  to  be  the  only  indepen- 
dent religious  character  before  Augustine.  Hamack's  summary  of  Gnos- 
tic doctrines  is  so  admirable  that  one  is  tempted  to  transfer  it  to  these 
pages,  but  space  does  not  permit. 

Baur's  attempt  to  explain  Catholicism  as  a  product  of  the  struggle 
and  the  neutralizing  of  Jewish  Christianity  and  Gentile  Christianity  is 
shown  to  be  a  failure  from  the  fact  that  Paulinism  (which  Baur  identi- 
fies with  Gentile  Christianity)  was  not  essentially  different  from  primi- 
tive Christianity,  and  from  the  fact  that  Jewish  Christianity  so  far  as  it 
differed  from  primitive  Christianity,  that  is,  in  its  Ebionetic  form,  had 
little  influence  on  the  theological  development  of  Christianity.  A  large 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  exhaustive  discussions  tending  to  show 
that  the  systematizing  which  gradually  came  to  prominence  in  the 
church  was  due  to  Hellenistic  influences.  The  Logos  doctrine  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  and  Hippoiytus  is  the  **  Greek  philosophy  in  nuce.**  Origen,  the 
first  to  frame  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  said  to  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion intermediate  between  that  of  Justin  and  that  of  Valentinus  the 
Gnostic.  Clement  and  Origen  were,  in  Hamack's  opinion,  nearer  to 
the  Gospel  than  Irenaeus.  "At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
there  was  as  yet  in  no  church  of  Christendom,  apart  from  the  Logos- 
doctrine,  a  pure  philosopheme  that  had  dogmatic  authority,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  official  scientific  theology. "  Our  author  regards  this  Hellen- 
izing  of  Christianity,  as  on  the  whole  an  improvement  on  primitive 
Christianity,  which  he  takes  no  pains  to  vindicate  from  distinctively  Ju- 
daistic  modes  of  thought,  including  carnal  Messianic  expectations 
(Chiliasm).  It  is  here  that  we  feel  inclined  to  take  issue  with  him ;  but 
as  this  view  pervades  the  volume,  anything  like  a  thorough  criticism  is 
manifestly  impossible  in  a  notice  of  this  kind.  No  adequate  idea  has 
been  conveyed,  it  is  feared,  of  the  exhaustiveness  with  which  the  g^reat 
questions  of  early  church  history  have  been  handled.  Whether  we  agree 
with  the  author  or  not  in  certain  of  his  positions,  the  work  is  one  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  by  every  one  who  would  understand  the  rise 
of  Christian  dogma. 

Albert  H.  Newman. 

iii.    systematic  theology. 

Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  by  James  Martineau,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  JMe 
Principal  of  Manchester  New  College.  Second  Edition,  revised.  New 
York:   Macmillan  and  Co.,  1886. 

These  volumes  of  Dr.  Martineau's  have  a  larger  autobiographical 
interest  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  work  of  such  a  character. 
He  is  now  nearly  eighty  years  old.  For  half  a  century  and  more  he 
has  been  making  contributions  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  time, 
philosophic  and  controversial,  which  have  won  large  audience  from  the 
singular  charm  of  their  style.  This  work  has  been  fragmentary  and 
somewhat  miscellaneous.  But  now  in  his  old  age  he  has  gathered  him- 
self up  for  a  much  more  elaborate  treatise,  into  which  he  has  put  the 
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ripe  fruit  of  his  philosophical  studies.  It  was  to  have  been  preceded  by 
a  manual  of  logical  psychology,  as  its  proper  antecedent,  which  he  with- 
holds as  having  been  superseded  by  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  sequel  on  the  theory  of  Religion,  as  he  says,  **in 
case  the  evening  twilight  of  life  should  linger  a  little  longer  with  me, 
and  leave  my  powers  of  industry  still  unspent."  The  present  work 
really  requires  both  of  these  for  its  completeness.  For  the  author  finds 
the  post  ulates  of  his  Ethics  in  psychology,  and  his  conclusions  reach 
over,  as  he  says,  "into  the  province  of  Religion.  **  In  the  Preface, 
which  is  quite  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  any  part  of  the  book,  he 
relates  the  history  of  his  passage  from  Empiricbm  and  Necessitarianism 
to  the  Intuitional  ground  on  which  he  stands  so  firmly.  He  began  in 
Determinism  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  comes  out  a  pronounced  Liber- 
tarian. He  began  with  such  scientific  conceptions  as  he  broug  ht  over 
from  the  profession  of  Civil  jengineer,  to  which  he  had  been  t  rained, 
relating  simply  to  external  nature,  but  he  lands  in  the  moral  conscious- 
ness, whose  "irresistible  pleading  first  drove  me  to  rebel  against  the 
limits  of  the  merely  scientific  conception."  He  was  thus  pushed  back 
from  physics  to  metaphysics.  He  was  obliged  to  revise  the  doctrine  of 
causation,  and  surrender  determinism.  He  founds  his  theory  of  E  thics 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  moral  consciousness,  where  he  finds  the 
assurance  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  divine  authority  of  duty. 

The  author  anticipates  a  criticism  of  his  book  "  that  it  is  neither  a 
history,  nor  a  system  of  philosophical  opinion,  but  a  little  of  both  " 
It  is  not  purely  historical  or  biographical ;  neither  is  it  purely  expository 
or  dialectic.  He  is  not  so  much  an  historian  of  ethical  philosophy,  tracing 
the  genesis  and  growth  of  doctrines,  as  a  comparative  critic,  disregard- 
ing time  and  consecutiveness  of  development  in  behalf  of  the  difierent 
types  of  ethical  doctrine,  whenever  they  appear,  as  illustrating  its  real 
rather  than  its  chronological  history.  This  belongs  perhaps  to  the 
method  of  treatment,  which  reduces  the  whole  history  of  ethical  thought 
to  certain  distinct  types.  All  chronological  order  is  dislocated,  a  nd 
Plato  and  Comte,  far  apart  as  they  are  in  time  and  in  thought,  lodge 
under  the  same  roof.  He  uses  their  generating  idea  for  the  division 
of  systems.  If  they  start  from  the  centre  and  interpret  the  objective 
universe  in  the  light  of  self-knowledge,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
mind,  they  are  Psychological.  If  the  order  is  inverted,  and  a  system 
proceeds  from  the  world  without  inwards  to  the  moral  sentiments,  it  is 
unpsychological.  But  the  un psychological  system  will  be  metaphysical 
or  physical,  as  it  begins  with  real  ideas,  and  from  them  descends  into  the 
human  world,  or  with  phenomena  and  their  laws.  Plato  starts  from  the 
world  of  ideas  ;  Comte  from  physical  phenomena.  One  is  ideal,  the 
other  material.  Both  are  unpsychological,  though  the  one  revels  in 
metaphysics,  and  the  other  despises  them.  The  first  volume  is  given 
entirely  to  the  unpsychological  systems,  including  Descartes,  Male- 
branche,  Spinoza,  and  Comte.  The  amount  of  ethical  truth  in  these 
systems  is  inferior,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  unpsychological  charac- 
ter. They  are  metaphysical  rather  than  ethical.  They  do  not  begin 
with  the  moral  consciousness  and  its  affirmations.  They  find  their  data 
outside  of  man  rather  than  within.  This  is  the  special  note  of  the 
ancient  philosophical  systems.  Says  Dr.  Martineau,  "  It  is  curious  that 
psychological  ethics  is  altogether  peculiar  to  Christendom."  "In  the 
Christian  religion,  the  interest,  the  mystery  of  the  world  was  concen- 
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trated  in  human  nature^  Of  the  ancient  systems  he  contents  himself 
with  that  of  Plato,  as  the  type  of  Transcendental  metaphysics,  in  dis- 
tinction from  what  he  calls  the  Immanental,  of  which  Spinoza  is  the 
modem  representative.  In  the  one  God  transcends  the  universe ;  in 
the  other  Nature  is  co-extensive  with  God.  The  matured  antithesis,  he 
maintains,  is  rather  between  Plato  and  Spinoza,  than  between  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  In  two  hundred  and  forty  pages  he  gives  a  thorough  exposi- 
tion of  Spinoza  and  his  doctrine,  which  perhaps  is  one  of  the  strongest 
parts  of  the  book.  And  yet  the  hundred  pages  and  more  given  to 
Comte  and  his  system  surpass  in  interest,  and  have  equal  value  as  an 
account  and  a  criticism  of  Positivism.  Nowhere  in  equal  space  have  we 
seen  so  clear  and  satisfactory  an  exposition  of  the  Comtean  philosophy. 
It  is  a  type  of  doctrine  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Plato's,  though  both 
are  equally  unpsychologicaL  Its  ground  is  in  the  phenomenal,  as 
Plato's  is  in  the  real.  It  links  man's  moral  life  with  nature  as  one  of 
its  phenomena,  and  really  a  product  of  physical  laws.  As  a  question  of 
classification  and  natural  distribution  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
two  systems  so  radically  unlike  belong  together.  Indeed  Ethics  seem 
to  be  a  rider  rather  than  an  essential  part  of  either  system.  And  Dr. 
Martineau's  first  volume,  brilliant  as  it  is,  dealing  in  the  main  with 
ontological  speculations,  does  not  bring  us  very  far  forward  towards  the 
proper  ground  of  Ethics.  This  he  would  probably  himself  admit  For 
he  finds  that  in  the  personality  of  man,  and  consequently  in  the  psychol- 
ogy which  deals  with  his  moral  nature  and  life. 

It  is  in  his  second  volume  he  comes  closer  to  proper  ethical  philos- 
ophy. It  is  there,  in  the  first  three  hundred  pages,  he  advances  his 
own  system,  which  he  designates  Idiopsychological  Ethics,  For  adopt- 
ing the  psychological  method,  "  we  may  either  invite  the  conscience  to 
declare  its  awn  psychology ^^^  or  we  may  invert  the  order,  and  consider, 
as  he  undertakes,  the  several  attempts  to  evolve  the  morsd  from  the  un- 
moral phenomena  of  our  nature,  to  find  the  phenomena  under  other 
categories,  by  advocates  of  this  or  that  scheme  of  Heteropsychological 
Ethics,  He  says,  *'  I  propose,  therefore,  to  hear,  in  the  first  instance 
what  the  moral  sentiment  has  to  say  of  its  own  experience ;  and  then, 
to  let  other  faculties  advance  each  its  special  pretensions  to  be  the 
original  patentee  and  source  of  supply."  **  The  Hetropsychological 
theories  are  fairly  reducible  to  three.  The  scheme  of  Epicurus  and  Ben- 
tham,  which  elicits  the  moral  nature  from  the  sentient ;  that  of  Cud- 
worth,  Clark  and  Price,  which  makes  it  a  dependency  on  the  rational ; 
that  of  Shaftesbury  and  Hutch eson,  which  identifies  it  with  the  aesthet- 
ic, practically  exhaust  the  varieties  of  doctrine  ;  all  others  being  mix- 
tures, or  modifications  of  these  leading  types.  For  besides  the  sensitive, 
the  cognitive,  and  the  admiring  capacities  of  the  mind,  there  exists  no 
other  into  which  the  ethical  can  be  resolved." 

The  exposition  of  his  own  theory  at  every  point  breaks  out  into 
criticism,  especially  of  the  more  recent  forms  of  utilitarian  and  evolution- 
ary hedonism,  as  represented  by  Mill,  Darwin,  Spencer,  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Professor  Sidgwick.  He  sets  himself  against  current  tendencies  of 
thought,  and  holds  fast  to  doctrines  which  may  be  counted  old  fashioned. 
He  still  believes  that  the  mind  has  faculties.  He  asserts  personality 
as  the  source  of  moral  conviction  and  action.  Conscience  belongs  to 
the  Ego,  and  is  not  a  product  of  social  development.  It  sits  in  judg- 
ment, not  on  outward  acts,  but  upon  them  in  their  springs  of  action.    It 
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recognises  moral  law,  and  its  objective  authority,  through  no  derivative 
process,  but  by  intuition.  It  recognises  obligation  as  belonging  not  to 
something  in  our  nature,  but  above  it,  and  lays  for  it  an  eternal  found- 
ation in  God.  ''  Conscience  does  not  frame  the  law ;  it  simply  reveals  the 
law  that  holds  us.  It  is  an  inversion  of  moral  truth  to  say,  for  instance, 
that  honor  is  higher  than  appetite  because  we  feel  it  so  :  we  feel  it  to  be 
so  because  it  is  so.  This  '  tr '  we  know  not  to  be  contingent  on  our 
apprehension,  not  to  arise  from  our  constitution  of  faculty,  but  to  be  a 
reality  irrespective  of  us  in  adaptation  to  which  our  nature  is  consti- 
tuted." He  stands  fast  by  the  spiritual  constitution  of  human  nature. 
Persons,  not  things,  are  moral.  Human  actions  take  their  significance 
and  their  character  not  from  their  effects  but  from  the  person  in  whom 
they  originate,  and  from  his  will.  Responsibility,  obligation  rests  on 
freedom  and  not  on  spontaneous  impulse.  '^  Either  free  will  is  a  fact 
or  moral  judgment  a  delusion."  He  has  thoroughly  escaped  determi- 
nism. And  his  ethics  is  thoroughly  theistic.  Some  of  his  most  eloquent 
passages  are  pervaded  by  a  religious  fervor  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
dryness  of  many  ethical  treatises.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  human 
nature,  to  explain  its  psychology,  to  interpret  the  moral  consciousness, 
and  omit  the  idea  of  God.  He  discards  monism,  any  theory  which 
derives  human  life  from  a  single  beginning.  He  says,  "It  is  further 
necessary  that  our  psychology  should  be  dualistic  in  its  results,  and 
recognizing,  as  in  its  doctrine  of  perception,  so  in  its  doctrine  of  con- 
science, both  a  self  and  an  otAer  than  self  In  perception,  it  is  Self  and 
Nature  ;  in  morals,  it  is  Self  and  God^  that  stand  face  to  face,  in  the 
subjective  and  objective  antithesis.  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  no 
monistic  scheme,  whether  its  starting-point  be  Self  or  Nature^  or  God^ 
can  ever  interpret,  without  distorting  or  expunging,  the  facts  on  which 
our  nature  and  life  are  built." 

'  His  account  and  criticism  of  Dianoetic  Ethics,  as  based  on  reason 
rather  than  sensibility,  is  less  extended  ;  and,  of  course,  more  sympa- 
thetic, "as  it  makes  much  nearer  approaches  than  the  hedonistic  to  the 
intuitive  basis  and,  perhaps,  even  means  to  build  upon  essentially  the 
same  foundation."  Of  course,  his  criticism  of  Esthetic  Ethics  takes  us 
farther  back,  and  to  a  type  which  the  Utilitarian  school  has  very  much 
supplanted.  But  it  is  keen  and  graceful,  as  his  biographical  sketches  in 
each  of  the  schools  are  very  fresh  and  apt.  In  pursuing  the  typical 
method  he  has  been  obliged  to  omit  names  among  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  For  this  he  makes  apology  in  words  which  we 
quote.  He  says  :  *  *  It  is  scarcely  less  a  surprise  to  myself  than  it  can  be  to 
my  readers,  that  twenty  pages  of  this  book  have  been  reserved  for  Kant. 
The  reason,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  found,  not  in  any  slight  of 
his  ethical  theory,  but  in  an  approximate  adoption  of  it ;  so  that  if,  in 
working  at  my  subject,  my  thoughts  seldom  consciously  encountered 
his,  it  was  from  coalescence  too  near  for  adequate  difference.*'  **  A 
similar  plea  —of  essential  accordance — is  all  that  I  can  offer  for  giving 
no  express  analysis  of  Butler.  He  occupies,  more  nearly,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  writer,  the  position  of  a  discoverer  in  moral  theory ;  nor  can 
its  problems  ever  be  accurately  discussed  without  some  reference  to  bis 
thought.  But  sermons  cannot  be  the  depository  of  a  philosophy.  He 
left  only  the  first  sketch  and  the  unhewn  materials  of  a  systematic  struc- 
ture, and  receives  his  best  tribute  of  honor  from  those  who  try  to  fill  in 
the  design,  and  here  and  there  add  a  sound  stone  to  a  weak  place."    He 
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recognizes  **  the  great  and  growing  influence  exerted  by  Hegelian  con- 
ceptions upon  the  thought  and  faith  and  feeling  of  our  time/'  but  "  the 
selection  of  Hegel  as  the  representative  of  metaphysic  method  would 
have  involved  an  encyclopedia  of  exposition,  before  reaching  the  margin 
of  ethics  at  all." 

Dr.  Martineau  has  not  propounded  anv  new  ethical  theory.  Indeed, 
he  is  charged  with  holding  an  ''obsolete  form  of  speculation  "  in  main- 
taing  the  intuitional  theory.  But  throughout,  he  invests  his  exposition 
and  his  criticism  with  a  freshness  better  than  novelty.  And  in  his 
polemic  with  the  later  forms  of  ethical  speculation,  in  the  keen  insight 
and  sharp  analysis  with  which  he  pierces  the  weak  points  of  the  theories 
of  utilitarian  and  evolutionist  ethics,  the  exposure  of  the  fallacies  oi 
Spencer  and  Stephen  and  Sidgwick,  as  well  as  in  his  defence  of  an 
ethic  founded  in  obligation  rather  than  prudence,  and  in  right  rather 
than  pleasure,  he  has  produced  a  work  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the 
annals  of  English  philosophy.  It  has  weight  as  well  as  cnarm.  It  is 
full  of  profound  and  subtle  thought  It  is  as  rich  in  illustration  as  it  is  in 
argument.  Not  often  is  a  style  of  almost  poetic  grace  given  to  subjects 
so  abstruse.  And  one  sees  in  the  moral  tone  that  he  is  drawn  to  a 
spiritual  philosophy  so  elevated,  quite  as  much  by  the  temper  of  his 
mind  as  by  the  force  of  logic.  He  founds  his  ethics  in  the  deliverances 
of  the  moral  conciousness  because  he  believes  in  them,  and  in  their 
invincible  reality. 

S.  L.  Caldwell. 

IV. — PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imams.  A  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Residence, 
1871-188J.  By  James  Bassett,  Missionarv  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 

Mr.  Bassett  has  written  a  most  thorough,  a  scholarly  and  an  inter- 
esting volume.  Whether  considered  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  travel  or  to  that  of  missions,  the  volume  is  one  of  rare  value.  The 
author  has  used  his  eyes  well  in  travelling  up  and  down  and  across  the 
Persian  Empire ;  he  has  studied  thoroughly  the  history  and  the  habits 
of  the  people.  Books  of  travel  in  Persia  are  not  uncommon,  but  Mr. 
Bassett  has  this  advantage  over  other  writers — that  of  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  of  the  land,  derived  from  a  prolonged 
residence.  The  ruling  religion  of  Persia  is  Mohammedanism  ;  to  this 
faith  all  of  the  residents  of  Persia  adhere,  save  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  souls.  Of  other  faiths  there  are  the  Guebers  (whom  we 
know  as  fire- worshippers  or  Parsees),  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  of  whom 
there  are,  all  told,  some  forty-five  thousand ;  besides  these,  there  are 
fifty  thousand  Jews  and  thirty-five  thousand  Armenians.  This  last,  an 
ancient  Christian  sect,  practice  immersion,  though  the  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  some  of  their  churches  represent  the  baptism  of  Christ  to  have 
been  by  pouring.  The  American  Board  C.  F.  M.  began  mission  work 
in  Persia  in  1834,  and  continued  it  until  1870,  when  the  work  was 
transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Board,  together  with  the  Syrian  Mis- 
sions. A  little  before  this  latter  date  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
England  commenced  missionary  operations  in  Persia.  At  the  close  of 
1884  there  were  twenty-four  American  missionaries,  male  and  female, 
in  Persia,  with  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  communi- 
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cants,  mostly  Armenians.  Of  interest  in  connection  with  this  volume, 
especially  by  reason  of  their  illustrations,  are  the  articles  by  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin — the  first  representative  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  Persia — in  the  Century  magazine  for  December,  1885,  and  January, 
1886. 

Frank  S.  Dobbins. 

The  Lives  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffatt.  By  their  son,  John  S.  Moffatt. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  With  Portraits  and 
Maps.     New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     1886. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Robert  and  Mary  Moffatt  served  Christ 
side  by  side  as  missionaries  among  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  Once, 
shortly  after  their  return  from  Africa,  Mrs.  Moffatt  said  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  **  Robert  can  never  say  that  /  hin- 
dered him  in  his  work."  ** No,  indeed,"  added  Dr.  Moffatt ;  "but  I 
can  tell  you  she  has  often  sent  me  away  from  house  and  home  for 
months  together  for  evangelizing  purposes,  and  in  my  absence  has 
managed  the  station  as  well  or  better  than  I  could  have  done  it  my- 
salf."  Dr.  Moffatt's  life  covers  almost  the  whole  period  of  modern 
missionary  work,  from  179;  to  1883;  and  his  long  life  (eighty -eight 
years),  even  in  Africa  anci  in  the  pioneer  work  of  the  missionary^ 
is  of  itself  a  plea  to  the  timid  to  enter  upon  missionary  work.  Moffatt 
never  achieved  any  great  triumph  in  the  way  of  discovery,  like  his  bril- 
liant son-in-law,  David  Livingstone.  His  life  and  that  of  Mrs.  Moffatt 
were  of  the  quiet,  steady  kind.  They  were  marked  by  an  entire  con- 
secration, by  a  thoughtful  disinterestedness  and  devotion,  and  by  won- 
derful perseverance  in  spite  of  obstacles.  Moffatt  reduced  the  language 
of  the  Bechwanas  to  writing,  and  translated  into  it  the  Scriptures.  It 
was  Moffatt  whose  words  turned  Livingstone  from  China  to  Africa.  The 
first  thirteen  years  of  Moffatt's  missionary  life  were  full  of  changes  and 
disappointments,  and  empty  of  successes.  Letters  from  home  were 
months — at  times  years — on  the  way.  The  English  Government  at 
the  Cape  Colony  was  suspicious,  and  the  Dutch  Boers  (farmers)  full  of 
contemptuous  opposition.  Difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  travelling  and 
of  settlement  alike  that  would  daunt  most  men,  yet  the  Moffatts  perse- 
vered and  with  some  success.  But  even  to-day,  on  account  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  Transvaal,  all  that  they  gathered  is  in  danger  of 
being  scattered.  The  writer  of  the  biography  has  done  his  work  as 
well  as  a  relative  standing  so  near  to  the  subject  of  his  picture  could 
do  it.  The  volume  should  be  read  in  connection  with  Blaikie's  Per- 
sonal Life  of  David  Livingstone^  both  because  of  the  closely  allied  in- 
terests of  Moffatt  and  Livmgstone,  and  because  Blaikie  gives — ^better 
than  the  biographer  of  Moffatt — so  excellent  a  presentation  of  the 
geographical  and  historical  setting  of  the  pictures. 

Frank  S.  Dobbins. 

Japanese  Homes  and  Their  Sarrounding^,    By  Edward  S.  Morse.    With 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.      Boston :    Ticknor  &  Company.     1886. 

Professor  Morse's  volume  deals,  not  with  the  inmates,  but  with  the 
architecture  and  art  of  Japanese  homes ;  yet  the  home  and  the  occupant 
are  allied,  and  one  reflects  the  character  and  the  opinions  of  the  other. 
The  airiness,  the  lightness,  the  unstable  character  of  Japanese  houses  is 
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akin  to  the  ligbt-beartedness  of  this  singular  people.  More 
than  anything  else,  perhaps,  in  the  character  of  the  homes  of  Japan  is 
their  love  of  nature  and  the  tendency 'of  their  art  to  reproduce  nature 
closely.  A  Japanese  picture  is  a  sketch ;  a  Japanese  home  is  a  slight, 
quickly  built  structure.  The  gentleness,  the  refinement,  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  are  the  prominent  traits  in  Japanese  home  life.  The  author 
spent  several  years  in  Japan,  and  made  excellent  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. No  book  like  this  has  ever  been  written  about  Japan,  and  no  one 
of  the  many  books  on  Japan — with  the  possible  exception  of  two  very 
expensive  works,  Humbert's  and  those  of  Audsley  and  Bowes — has  been 
prepared  with  such  completeness  and  carefulness  of  illustration  and  de- 
scription. 

Professor  Morse  writes  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  homes  in  city 
and  country,  of  their  structure  and  furnishing,  of  the  gardens,  fences,, 
gateways,  etc.,  etc  Elach  topic  is  enriched,  and  (really)  illustrated  with 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  numbering  altogether  over  three  hundred.  One 
who  has  spent  some  years  in  Japan  finds  very  much  to  entertain  and  to 
inform  him,  and  very  little  that  he  can  criticise  in  this  volume.  Even 
if  the  author  and  some  of  the  missionaries  did  not  "hit  it"  as  to  the 
contents  of  some  of  the  mounds  opened  by  Professor  Morse  and  his^ 
conclusions  from  his  "  finds,"  this  volume  is  one  that  will  be  of  interest 
and  of  service  both  to  the  missionaries  and  to  those  interested  in  Chris- 
tian missions  in  Japan.  It  is  with  grateful  appreciation  that  one  com- 
mends this  beautiful  work  as  likely  perhaps  to  serve  even  those  who  may 
not  wish  to  see  the  Japanese  students  of  Professor  Morse  accept  their 
teacher's  estimate  of  the  views  of  missionaries. 

Frank  S.  Dobbins. 

b.    general  literature. 

Popular  Government.     Four  Essays.     By  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine.    New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1886. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  great  services  rendered  ta 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  in  England  by  the  labors  of  Sir  Henry  S. 
Maine.     Perhaps  no  writer  of  the  present  day  has  so  thoroughly  revolu- 
tionized the  method  of  investigating  and  discussing  legal  questions, 
among  English  and  American  scholars.     Before  the  pubUcation  of  his 
works  the  English  jurists  were  fettered  by  the  utilitarianism  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  or  the  severe  analytical  method  of  John  Austin.     It  is  true 
that  the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the  study  of  law  was  by 
no  means  original  with  Maine ;  for  the  method  has  already  been  used 
with  marked  success  by  the  German  civilians — notably  by  Hugo  and 
Savigny.     But  the  fact  stiU  remains  that  this  method  of  legal  study  has 
acquired  an  attractiveness  and  a  popularity  that  it  could  not  have  pos- 
sessed, had  the  luminous  and  fascinating  pages  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  never 
been  written.     The  Ancunt  Law,  the  Village  Communities  of  Indian 
the  Early  History  0/  Institutions,  the  Early  Law  and  Customs^  are  works 
which,  by  their  exhaustive  research  and  literary  finish,  secure  to  their 
author  an  exalted  position  among  English  jurists  and  scholars. 

Maine  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  prophet  of  the  '*  historical 
method  "  in  England.  The  success  which  attended  the  application  of 
this  method  to  legal  inquiries  was,  no  doubt,  a  powerful  incentive  to 
extend  it  to  the  complex  questions  of  government  and  politics.     In. 
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explaining  the  motive  of  his  latest  work,  he  tells  us  that  as  he  attempted 
in  his  Ancient  Law  to  apply  the  historical  method  of  inquiry  to  the 
private  laws  and  institutions  of  mankind,  he  has  also  been  desirous  of 
applying  the  same  method  to  the  political  institutions  of  men.  The 
critic  who  undertakes  to  compare  these  two  works  thus  feels  himself 
challenged  to  answer  the  question,  Whether  the  Popular  Gcvemment 
is  marked  by  the  same  judicious  appeal  to  history  as  that  which 
makes  the  Ancient  Law  a  model  of  historical  inquiry?  The  domain 
of  private  law  is,  it  is  true,  closely  allied  to  that  of  public  law  and  poli- 
tics ;  and  the  study  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  former  is  no  doubt 
an  excellent  preparation  for  researches  into  the  nature  and  significance 
of  the  latter.  But  while  the  two  branches  lie  over  against  each  other 
and  have  often  been  traversed  by  the  same  persons,  they  are  still  sepa- 
rated by  a  clear  boundary  line,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  who  has  proved  himself  a  safe  guide  in  the  one  will  prove  himself  an 
equally  safe  guide  in  the  other. 

The  reader  of  the  Ancient  Law  will  remember  how  carefully  is 
traced  the  genesis  of  legal  institutions  from  the  earliest  customs  of  the 
patriarchal  society,  and  how  clearly  is  set  forth  their  differentiation  into 
the  various  branches  of  status,  property,  contract  and  delict  which  came 
to  form  the  elements  of  a  complete  national  jurisprudence.  It  is  chiefly 
from  his  wonderful  insight  into  the  antiquities  of  law  and  his  power  to 
breathe  into  dead  legal  facts  the  breath  of  life  that  Maine  has 
achieved  his  pre-eminence  as  an  historical  jurist.  As  we  turn  to  the 
Popular  Government^  however,  we  feel  that  the  literary  spirit  of  the 
essayist  has  superseded  the  cautious  scientific  spirit  of  the  historical 
inquirer.  We  find  very  little  attempt  to  trace  the  genesis  of  political,  or 
even  of  popular  institutions.  In  its  stead,  we  find  a  brief  review  of  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  last  century,  accompanied  by  an  effort  to 
brush  away  the  a/r^n  conceptions  upon  which  modem  democracy  is 
supposed  in  great  part  to  rest,  and  an  attempt  to  derive  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  hundred  years  a  judgment  as  to  the  probable  perma- 
nence of  democratic  government.  In  this  inquiry  the  author  professes 
to  throw  aside  all  bias,  and  to  examine  the  prospects  of  popular  govern- 
ment "  in  a  spirit  different  from  that  which  animates  most  of  those  wha 
view  the  advent  of  democracy  either  with  enthusiasm  or  with  despair." 

The  modem  growth  of  popular  government  is  conceived  by  him  to 
be  of  purely  English  origin.  The  interest  which  it  awakened  on  the 
Continent  is  ascribed  to  the  admiration  with  which  it  inspired  a  certain 
set  of  French  thinkers  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
general  wave  of  constitutionalism  which  swept  over  Europe,  the  Brit-- 
bh  government  was  believed  to  furnish  the  best  model  for  tne  combina- 
tion  of  liberty  and  order.  This  model  was  accordingly  followed  by- 
France,  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  Holland  and  Belgium,  combined 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  and  subsequently  by  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Austria.  After  surveying  the  recent  experience  of  these  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  others  in  Europe  and  on  the  American  continent 
which  have  incorporated  a  popular  element  in  their  constitutions,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  '' little  to  support  the 
assumption  that  popular  government  has  an  indefinitely  long  period  be- 
fore it."  **  Experience  rather  tends  to  show,"  he  says,  "  that  it  is  char- 
acterized by  great  fragility,  and  that  since  its  appearance  all  forms  of 
governments  have  become  more  insecure  than  they  were  before."    The 
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alternation  of  forty-five  years  of  liberty  with  thirty-seven  years  of  stem 
despotism  in  France ;  the  forty  military  uprisings  in  the  recent  history  of 
Spain  ;  the  assassination  or  banishment  of  thirteen  out  of  the  fourteen 
presidents  of  the  Bolivian  Republic — furnish  a  specimen  of  the  £acts  up- 
on which  this  unwelcome  conclusion  is  based. 

The  reason  for  this  *'  singular  modem  loss  of  political  equilibrium  " 
our  author  finds  in  the  interference  of  the  army  and  the  mob  in  political 
affairs :  the  growth  of  "  Irreconcilables  "  within  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion r  the  growth  of  party  spirit  and  its  manipulation  by  wire  pullers : 
and,  what  may  seem  to  many  to  be  paradoxically  the  conservatism  that 
attends  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  Progress,  in  his  mind,  seems 
inconsistent  with  a  wide  expression  of  opinion.  *'  Universal  suffrage, " 
to  quote  his  words,  ''  which  to-day  excludes  Free  Trade  from  the  United 
States,  would  certainly  have  prohibited  the  spinning-jenny  and  the 
power-loom.  It  would  certainly  have  forbidden  the  threshing-machine. 
It  would  have  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar," 
etc.  A  broad  n-anchise,  he  argues,  tends  to  arrest  everything  which 
has  ever  been  associated  with  Liberalism.  Nor  does  he  find  in  popular 
education  the  enlightening  and  progressive  agency  which  it  is  some- 
times claimed  to  be.  "  Without  questioning  the  advantages  of  popular 
education  under  certain  aspects,"  he  remarks,  "its  manifest  tendency 
is  to  diffuse  popular  common-places,  to  foster  them  in  the  mind  at  the 
time  it  is  most  easily  impressed  and  thus  to  stereotype  average  opinion." 
The  tendency  of  popular  governments,  as  they  widen  their  electoral 
basis,  is  therefore  toward  the  dead  level  of  common-place  opinion. 

To  sum  up  the  infirmities  which  are  imputed  to  popular  govem- 
snents,  we  find  in  them,  on  the  one  hand,  a  wanton  destructiveness 
which  renders  them  extremely  friable  and  presumptively  incapable  of 
long  duration ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ultra-conservatism  which 
renders  them  impervious  to  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  progress.  It 
would  be  futile  in  this  brief  space  to  attempt  to  weigh  the  value  of  these 
deductions,  which  are  professedly  derived  from  the  experiences  of  his- 
tory. To  an  American,  who  looks  over  a  history  of  a  hundred  years 
and  sees  his  own  government  still  remaining  steadfast  in  spite  of  tem- 
pests and  of  political  controversy  and  an  unparalleled  shock  of  civil  war, 
a  government  by  the  people  does  not  appear  to  be  an  essentially  fragile 
structure.  And  to  an  Englishman,  who  is  able  to  recount  the  benefi- 
cient  changes  that  his  own  history  has  witnessed  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  a  government  which  is  for  the  most  part  controlled  by  popular 
legislation  does  not  seem  to  be  essentially  opposed  to  all  liberalizing  and 
progressive  movement.  Nor  is  Sir  Henry  Maine  inclined  to  shut  his 
eyes  entirely  to  those  political  facts  with  which  the  American  and  the 
Englishman  are  most  familiar.  Indeed  he  insists  that  "  the  only  evi-* 
dence  worth  mentioning  for  the  duration  of  popular  government  is  to  be 
found  in  the  success  of  the  British  Constitution  during  two  centuries 
under  special  conditions,  and  in  the  success  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion under  conditions  still  more  peculiar  and  more  unlikely  to  occur." 

But  the  relative  importance  which  he  assigns  to  these  facts  may 
well  be  questioned.  Are  the  long  years  of  healthy  growth  which  have 
distinguished  the  political  history  of  England  and  the  United  States  to 
be  regarded  as  merely  furnishing  the  exception  ;  while  the  rule  is  to  be 
deduced  from  the  immature  and  abnormal  attempts  towards  popular 
goverment  which  are  found  in  the  recent  history  of  France  and  of  Spain 
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and  of  the  South  American  Republics  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  historical 
method  to  prevent  the  weighing  rather  than  the  mere  numbering  the 
facts  of  human  experience?  It  may  be  questioned  whether  popular 
government  has  ever  yet  had  a  fair  trial  outside  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  popular  government  requires  certain 
conditions  for  its  favorable  development — ^such  as  popular  intelligence, 
reverence  for  law,  a  practical  representative  system,  the  absence  of 
dynastic  families,  and  independence  from  foreign  ecclesiastical  dominion 
affords  no  presumption  against  the  relative  permanence  of  this  form  of 
government  as  compared  with  that  of  any  other  form.  Monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  as  well,  require  certain  conditions  for  their  security.  An 
historical  inquiry  into  the  relative  stability  of  these  various  forms  of 
government  necesitates  the  inquiry  as  to  which  set  of  conditions  are  in 
closest  harmony  with  an  advancing  civilization.  And  upon  the  answer 
to  his  question  must  the  final  verdict  be  based. 

William  C.  Morey. 

The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  By  Dr. 

H.  VoN  HoLST,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  John  J.  Lalor.  VoL  IV.  1850-1854,  Compromise 
of  1850 — Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  Vol.  V.  1854-1856.  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill — Bachanan's  Election.    Chicago:  CaHaghan  &  Co.,  1885. 

It  is  notable  that  the  only  pretentious  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  which  we  possess  is  neither  American  nor  a  constitutional 
history.  The  author  at  one  time  intended  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  but  abandoned  his  purpose.  He  did  not  propose  to  write-  a 
constitutional  history,  but  was  inveigled  by  his  AmericEin  translators 
into  adopting  a  title  which  promises  that  and  more.  The  very  existence 
of  five  such  solid  volumes  creates  a  presumption  which  comparatively 
few  will  care  to  criticise.  The  fact  that  nearly  every  American  college 
in  which  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  is  taught,  already 
refers  to  these  volumes  among  the  most  respectable  authorities,  is  an 
argument  whose  conclusiveness  it  would  seeni  presumptuous  to  question. 
Any  expectations  or  estimates  of  the  work,  founded  on  such  grounds, 
will,  however,  prove  as  unauthorized,  inexact,  and  misleading  as  is  the 
title  itself.  One  might  indeed  search  long  for  a  clearer  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  law  that,  with  books  as  with  men,  merit  is  necessarily  in  pro- 
portion neither  to  bulk  nor  to  the  face  value  of  indorsements. 

Professor  von  Hoist  undertook  primarily  to  interpret  America  to 
Germany.  He  also  proposed  to  interpret  America  to  America.  He 
admits  that  his  sources  "are,  without  a  single  exception,  printed  books 
well  known  to  every  student  of  American  politics."  He  claims  that, 
being  a  foreigner,  he  has  been  able  to  consider  our  character  and  history 
as  they  appear  in  these  sources,  with  greater  "  soberness  of  mind  "  than 
American  authors  have  preserved.  He  encourages  the  expectation  that 
he  will  offer  an  achromatic  medium  through  which  to  view  our  national 
experience ;  that  he  will  reduce  the  chaos  of  material  for  a  history  of  the 
United  States  to  an  order  which  American  authors  have  not  discovered ; 
that  he  will  solve  political  problems  which  have  baffled  prejudiced 
native  minds.  His  performance  fulfils  this  programme  in  no  single 
particular.  His  candor  is  unimpeachable,  but,  in  spite  of  his  long  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  he  is  still  only  a  German  scholar  of  the  type 
so  nearly  constant  in  the  present  generation  that  the  variations   are 
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conspicuous :  the  vision  has  become  microscopic  at  ihe  expense  of  the 
power  to  judge  perspective. 

Professor  Von  Hoist  has  failed  to  keep  distinctly  in  view  the  relation 
between  the  phenomena  of  American  life  and  the  general  progress  of  civil- 
ization. He  tells  us,  to  be  sure,  that  he  did  not  £el  himself ''  standing  in 
the  fresh  and  clear  air  of  stem  historical  truth/' until  he  perceived  &at 
^'  here  was  only  an  act  of  the  one 'great  drama,  the  history  of  western 
civilization."  He  nevertheless  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  this  act,  on 
a  new  historical  stage,  is  an  advance  in  the  action  of  the  drama.  To  him 
it  is  the  same  old  struggle  repeated,  without  added  motive.  He  does 
not  make  it  appear  that  men  are  no  longer  struggling  merely  to  conquer 
other  men  or  their  own  rulers ;  that  their  struggle  is  now  for  the  higher 
conquest  of  self.  He  is  apparently  incapable  of  fellowship  with  that 
struggle,  in  which,  if  anvwhere,  every  fall  is  a  fall  upward ;  in  which  the 
price  of  victory  over  self  is  costly  tribute  to  the  weakness  and  inexperi- 
ence and  wickedness  of  self;  in  which  triumph  means  the  development 
of  political  strength,  and  wisdom,  and  righteousness.  He  sees  the  piti- 
able plight  of  an  unsophisticated  people  attempting  to  hold  their  own  in 
diplomacy ;  but  if  he  sees,  he  faUs  to  declare  that  the  exertion  by  ther 
people  of  censorship  over  all  sorts  of  diplomatic  action  is,  in  itself,  of  im- 
measurably deeper  significfmce  than  the  manner  or  immediate  results  of 
that  action.  Diplomacy  had  been  from  its  birth,  the  affair  of  Kings  and 
Cabinets.  Even  the  Commons  of  England  had  hardly  become  accus- 
tomed to  speak  above  their  breath  on  international  questions.  The 
multitude  in  America  interfered  narrowly  and  turbulently  with  foreign 
policy.  By  throwing  this  fact  into  the  discreditable  prominence  of  isola- 
tion instead  of  exhibiting  it  in  its  relations,  von  Hoist  accomplishes  the 
double  coup  of  worrying  false  witness  from  history,  and  of  beginning  the 
demonstration  of  that  facility  in  signalizing  the  non-essential,  and  in 
blinking  the  essential  which  is  likely  to  make  him  an  edifying  example. 
That  the  people  of  Amerita,  although  ignorant,  narrow  and  sometimes 
violent,  begin  to  deal  for  themselves  with  the  larger  questions  of  states- 
manship, is  a  prophecy  of  increasing  knowledge  and  liberality  and  mod- 
eration ;  it  is  evidence  that  a  process  of  self-education  is  begun  which 
shall  develop  the  potency  of  self-government. 

The  work  takes  the  same  surface  view  of  our  quarrels  over  minor 
questions  of  domestic  policy.  If  the  author  could  look  beyond  and  be 
neath  the  accidental,^  he  would  learn  that  these  agitations  were  not 
merely  petty  and  contemptible  wastes  of  political  power ;  but  that  this 
*'  act  of  the  one  great  drama  "  was  thus  completing  the  unfinished  relig- 
ions and  political  work  of  the  reformation. 

Professor  von  Hoist  has  failed  to  discover  from  what  to  what  the 
American  people  have  developed,  and  he  has  consequently  failed  to  exhibit 
the  incidents  of  our  history  in  their  relation  to  the  principle  of  our  pro- 
gress. The  history  of  our  country  cannot  be  written  until  students  brush 
away  the  clouds  of  theory  which  have  mystified  our  politics,  and  look 
immediately  at  the  facts.  No  man  young  enough  to  be  unprejudiced 
by  party  attachments  formed  during  the  civil  war,  can  get  a  hearing  yet 
with  the  generation  that  fought  for  its  convictions.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  men  who  fought,  either  for  state-sover- 
eignty or  for  nationality,  can,  at  the  behest  of  a  critical  historical 
method,  abandon  the  belief  of  a  life  time,  or  even  reopen  questions 
which  for  them  were  long  ago  closed.     (As  indications  of  the  direction 
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of  opinion  since  the  war,  however,  Gen.  Grant's  reflections, — Memoirs^ 
vol.  I.  pp.  218-20,  are  most  suggestive.)  The  status  among  their  con- 
temporaries of  the  few  Americans  who  had  reached  the  years  of  under- 
standing when  the  controversy  became  war,  yet  committed  themselves 
to  neither  party,  can  be  likened  only  to  the  condition  in  which  Dante 
found  the  shades  of  the  men  who  had  not  soul  enough  to  be  either 
Guelph  or  Ghibelline.  At  present  therefore,  a  foreigner  has  a  peculiar 
advantage  in  attempting  to  write  a  history  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  rectify  the  aberrations  of  our  own  partisanship.  The  favor  with 
-which  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  work  were  received  is  explained  by  the 
hope  that  they  would  perform  this  service. 

Von  Hoist  ignominiously  disappoints  this  hope.  In  his  opening 
•chapter  he  thus  surrenders  to  one  of  the  parties  in  the  strife. 

*<  The  thirteen  colonies  did  not,  as  thirteen  separate  and  mataally  independent 
commonwealths,  enter  into  a  compact  to  sever  tne  bonds  which  connected  them 
with  their  common  mother  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  proclaim  the  act  in 
a  common  manifesto  to  the  world ;  bat  the  *  one  people '  ofthe  united  colonies 
dissolved  that  political  connection  with  the  English  nation  and  proclaimed  them- 
selves resolved  henceforth,  to  constitute  the  one  perfectly  independent  people  of 
the  United  States." 

From  this  point  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  author's  disinter- 
estedness vanishes.  He  is  not  only  a  doctrinaire  as  really  as  if  his  birth 
and  education  had  been  in  Massachusetts,  or  Ohio,  but  he  has  not  even 
mastered  the  views  which  he  adopts,  so  that  he  is  a  less  consistent  and 
persuasive  advocate  than  many  of  our  own  promulgators  of  the  same 
doctrines. 

When  the  issue  between  state-sovereignty  and  nationality  shall  have 
been  investigated  by  the  generation  to  which  the  controversy  is  not 
politics,  but  history,  the  view  to  which  von  Hoist  is  a  pervert  will  be 
repudiated  as  emptying  our  national  experience  of  its  profoundest  mean- 
ing. If  according  to  this  myth,  American  nationality  sprung  full-grown 
into  life,  the  century  whose  politics  von  Hoist  professes  to  interpret  was 
a  period  of  disgraceful  retrogression.  If  our  unity  was  a  kind  of  politi- 
cal immaculate  conception,  then  indeed  we  plunged  from  purity  into  a 
national  debauch  that  lasted  nine  decades.  We  have  glorified  the 
patriots  who,  after  so  many  centuries,  won  Italian  unity ;  we  have  con- 
gratulated the  Germans,  grudgingly  sometimes,  on  the  achievement  of 
nationality ;  but,  taught  by  the  expounders  of  this  miracle  theory,  we 
have  seen  nothing  but  humiliation  at  best  in  the  process  by  which  we 
have  meanwhile,  in  America,  cemented  a  unity  compared  with  which  the 
bonds  of  Italian  and  German  nationality  are  as  gossamer.  The  men 
who,  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  have  written  our  history  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  have  made  it  simply  the  vehicle  of  the  other 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  that  a  rebellion  which  attempted  to  turn 
back  the  wheels  of  time  was  just  and  glorious.  While  von  Hoist, 
from  his  vantage  ground,  has  not  discovered  that  both  these  views  belong 
with  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  we  are  beginning  to  assign  them  their  place  among 
political  antiquities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  trace  the  reasons  for  their 
control  of  party  opinion.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  con- 
tention between  the  centralizing  and  the  localizing  party  resolved  itself 
into  a  battle  of  dialectics.  It  is  needless  to  review  the  arguments  for 
and  against  nationality.    The  fallacy  behind  them  all  is  in  the  presump- 
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tion  that  the  political  character  of  the  people  of  America  was  to  be 
irrevocably  settled  by  grammatical,  and  logical,  and  legal  interpretation 
of  certain  documents.  The  zeal  of  both  parties  for  verbal  critidsin  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  had  its  impulse  in 
the  latent  idea  that  there  was  in  those  documents,  altogether  apart  from 
the  actual  will  of  the  people  who  created  them,  an  intrinsic  authority. 
The  conscious  effort  of  political  reasoners  was  not,  therefore,  to  show 
the  people  what  their  political  relations  iwf^/  to  be,  and  what  interpre- 
tation they  should  accordingly  will  into  their  constitution :  but  to  show 
what  their  political  character  must  be,  because  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
stitution to  which  they  were  committed,  and  by  which  they  were  bound, 
whether  it  expressed  the  public  will  or  not.  That  this'conception  was 
the  major  premise  of  both  popular  and  congressional  arguments  from 
1789  to  1 86 1,  shows  how  imperfectly  the  people  comprehended  the 
nature  of  republican  institutions.  These  people  inherited  hatred  of 
Hobbes's  philosophy,  yet  after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  England  they 
never  acted  with  perfect  unanimity  except  in  attempting  to  establish  an 
absolutism  of  the  dead  letter  of  a  written  instrument  more  complete  than 
Hobbes  had  ever  attributed  to  princes.  The  constitution  was,  to  loose 
constructionists  and  to  broad  constructionists  alike,  in  spite  of  their 
declamations  about  freedom,  either  a  fetich,  or  the  edict  of  some 
mightier  Soliman. 

Whoever  throws  additional  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  struggles 
of  our  constitutional  period  must  derive  it  from  realization  that  the 
force  of  our  constitution,  as  of  any  other  legal  instrument,  is  the  forco  of 
that  will  which  the  power  giving  sanction  to  the  instrument  intends  to 
express  by  it.  Thirteen  distinct  groups  of  population,  in  common  ex- 
tremity, united  their  resources  for  a  specific  common  purpose.  At 
length  they  were  driven  by  desperation  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  for  the  historian  of  our  country  to  commit 
himself  on  the  question  whether  the  constitution  of  1787  did  or  did  not 
define  such  a  nationality  as  we  have  to-day.  It  is  essential  that  he  should 
perceive  and  hold  in  view  the  fact  that  our  constitutional  history  begins 
not  with  any  speculative  deductions  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  not  with  any  theory  drawn  from  the  merits  or  defects  of  the 
Confederation ;  not  with  any  dogma  fortified  by  citations  from  the  Con- 
stitution. Our  constitutional  history  begins  with  the  public  opinion 
which,  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  whenever  the  issue  was  dis- 
tinctly made,  refused  to  indorse  Patrick  Henry's  declarations : 

Government  is  dissolved,  •  •  •  Where  are  your  landmarks  y  your 
boundaries  of  colonies  f  The  distinctions  between  Virginians,  Pennsyl* 
vaniansy  New  Yorkers  and  New  EnHanders  are  no  more.  I  am  not  a 
Virginian :  I  am  an  American,  •  «  •  I  go  upon  the  supposition 
that  government  is  at  an  end.  All  distinctions  are  thrown  dawn  ;  all 
America  is  thrown  into  one  mass. 

Few  historical  propositions  are  more  variously  and  conclusively  demon- 
strable than  that  neither  the  Declaration  of  Independence  nor  the  Consti- 
tution was  intended  by  the  people  as  a  proclamation  of  nationality  in  the 
sense  since  established.  No  indication  appears  that  von  Hoist  is  acquainted 
with  the  constitutional  history  of  the  separate  States,  but  his  readers  need 
not  examine  thdt  line  of  evidence  except  for  corroboration.  He  has  him- 
self sufficiently  justified  our  thesis  by  admissions  and  citations  of  whose 
significance  he  is  serenely  unconscious.   **  The  Constitution  had  been  ex- 
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torted  from  the  grinding  necessity  of  a  reluctant  people."  Lawyers  and 
judges,  and  legislators,  and  executives  necessarily  interpreted  it  accord- 
ing to  legal  canons.  The  historian  must  also  consider  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  his  chief  concern  is  with  its  spirit,  as  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the 
sanctioners  of  the  law.  The  Constitution  meant,  then,  according  to  this 
criterion,  hardly  more  than  that  between  the  alternatives  of  anarchy  and 
a  plan  of  co-operation  which  satisfied  nobody,  the  people  chose  to  try  the 
latter.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  not,  therefore,  a  consum- 
mation, but  a  beginning.  It  was  the  formal  announcement  that  the 
immemorial  struggle  between  libertas  and  imperium  had  commenced  on 
a  new  field.  A  people  hereditarily  suspicious  of  government  had  con- 
fronted the  political  and  economic  necessity  of  establishing  government. 
The  two  ideas,  on  the  one  hand  that  mistrust  of  government  is  the  corner 
stone  of  freedom,  on  the  other  hand  that  strong  government  is  the  prime 
condition  of  freedom,  are  the  co-ordinate  moral  forces  which  have  deter- 
mined the  general  course  of  our  national  development.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  not  the  triumph  of  one  of  these  forces  which  had  annihilated 
the  other ;  it  was  the  resultant  of  the  two,  each  remaining  as  mighty  as 
before.  Failing  to  recognize  this,  von  Hoist  is  a  blind  guide.  Whatever 
the  fact  or  event  in  question,  it  is  always  put  over  against  his  ex  parte' 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  approved  or  condemned,  instead 
of  being  made  to  render  its  evidence  as  to  the  political  character  of  the 
people,  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  the  formula  of  the 
popular  will.  The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  for  example,  and 
the  anti-Federalist  triumph  of  1801,  are  meaningless,  or  worse,  if  repre- 
sented as  assaults  upon  the  established  order.  They  are  instructive  if 
we  see  in  them  and  in  ratifications  of  the  Constitution,  for  instance, 
manifestations  of  opposing,  but  equally  legitimate  political  forces  which, 
together,  are  establishing  order.  The  words  of  the  fundamental  law  did 
not  exorcise  the  spirit  of  localism.  The  State  Sovereignity  delusion  died 
the  natural  death  of  anachronisms  in  our  war  for  the  establishment  of 
nationality  in  1861. 

A  full  retinue  of  minor  faults  attends  these  fundamental  defects 
throughout  the  work.  The  subsequent  volumes  fall  further  below  a 
worthy  standard  of  constitutional  history  than  the  first.  The  author 
apparently  knows  nothing  of  the  Judiciar>'  as  a  department  of  govern- 
ment co-ordinate  with  the  legislative  and  executive  branches.  A  Ger- 
man student  would  find  in  these  volumes  no  suggestion  of  ''the  law- 
making function  of  the  Supreme  Court."  No  evidence  appears  that  the 
author  has  studied  the  opinions  delivered  from  the  Supreme  Bench  in 
the  earlier  decades  of  our  history,  or  that  he  even  knows  of  them,  except 
by  hearsay.  The  work,  after  the  first  volume,  is  mainly  a  discussion  of 
party  politics,  as  represented  by  the  President  and  Congress.  Occasional 
digressions  destroy  even  this  unity,  and  are  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
form  elements  of  a  larger  symmetry. 

Professor  von  Hoist's  last  volume,  which  appears  as  volumes  four 
and  five  of  the  American  translation,  shows  the  author's  method  at  its 
worst.  He  seems  to  have  no  eye  for  the  strategic  positions  in  the  field 
of  his  argument.  He  fails  to  mass  his  forces  where  they  will  be  effective, 
but  allows  them  to  scatter  and  straggle.  While  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  work  can  only  by  courtesy  be  called  constitutional  history,  large 
portions  of  these  last  volumes  are  not  even  history.  Page  after  page  is 
filled  with  the  record  of  congressional  wrangles  among  legislators  who, 
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as  the  author  admits,  had  long  ceased  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 
people.  Whatever  historical  importance  belongs  to  these  quarrels  is 
hidden  in  chapters,  when  it  might  have  been  plain  in  paragraphs,  but 
the  author  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  magnify  the  insignificant  and 
minimize  the  significant. 

In  these  two  volumes  von  Hoist  proposes  to  justify  Seward's  expres- 
sion **  the  irrepressible  conflict,"  but  he  does  not  even  let  us  know  what 
meaning  he  attaches  to  the  phrase.  An  attempt  to  prove  that  the  con- 
flict was  irrepressible,  if  the  meaning  were  that  slavery  and  freedom 
could  not  live  together  under  the  same  laws,  would  be  labor  wasted. 
Anybody  who  knows  that  tight  and  darkness,  sin  and  righteousness  are 
mutually  exclusive,  needs  no  proof  to-day  that  slavery  and  freedom  can- 
not be  permanent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  politick  system.  If  the 
author  meant  to  prove  that  the  union  which  tolerated  slavery  could  not 
be  peaceful  after  it  had  become  the  home  of  two  great  parties  divided  on 
the  issue  of  slavery,  two  such  volumes  are  highly  ornamental  superflui- 
ties. If  his  argument  is  that  war  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  the  impossible,  he  has  left  the  case  exactly  where 
he  found  it ;  he  has  not  supported  his  allegation.  If  he  simply  intended 
to  tell  a  somewhat  connected  story  of  the  exhibition  of  increasing  hostil- 
ity between  the  sections,  he  has  carried  out  his  purpose,  but  with  need- 
less and  distracting  garrulity.  By  way  of  parenthesis  we  may  add  that 
whatever  be  von  Hoist's  failures  to  enrich  our  historical  knowledge,  he 
has  at  least  made  it  impossible  for  his  readers  to  question  the  truth  of 
Voltaire's  aphorism :  —ie  secret  d'ennuyer  ^esi  le  secret  de  tout  dire. 

The  author  shows  something  very  like  genius  for  missing  the  point 
of  every  question  which  he  approaches  in  this  period  from  1850  to  1856. 
If  space  permitted,  this  might  be  shown,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill ;  in  the  account  of  the  contested  election  of  Reeder  and 
Whitfield ;  in  the  whole  discussion  on  the  admission  of  Kansas ;  in  the 
criticisms  of  Pierce's  message  of  1856 ;  in  all  of  which  von  Hoist  demon- 
strates only  his  own  utter  lack  of  philosophical  insight.  His  chapters 
read  like  laboriously  moderate  editorials  from  contemporary  party  or- 
gans. In  speaking  just  as  the  newspapers  did,  when  they  were  the  sen- 
sations of  the  hour,  about  matters  which  now,  in  retrospect,  seem  man- 
ifestly subordinate  and  incidental,  von  Hoist  does  not  appear  to  have 
strained  after  graphic  effect  by  means  of  a  familiar  rhetorical  artifice  of 
which  he  is  not  a  master.  His  style  of  treatment  is  rather  the  bungling 
of  a  compiler  to  whom  all  facts  are  of  equal  importance  because  they 
seldom  reveal  anything  more  fundamental  than  themselves.  In  his  ex- 
plorations mountains  are  no  better  landmarks  than  mole-hills.  The 
author's  naivete  in  this  respect  ceases  after  a  while  to  be  astonishing  or 
exasperating,  and  becomes  farcical.  When,  for  instance,  Sumner's 
speech  of  the  19th  of  May  is  reached,  one  would  suppose  that  at  last  the 
inquiries  would  be  suggested  :  Was  there  a  united  public  opinion  in  the 
North  on  the  disturbing  questions  of  the  day?  Was  Congress  at  this 
juncture  fairly  representative  of  the  opinions  of  the  masses?  In  whatsense, 
and  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  were  the  utterances  of  the  Massachusetts  Sen-  * 
ator  representative  ?  In  other  words,  interesting  circumstances  that  take 
place  in  Missouri,  or  Kansas,  or  Washington  are  not  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  United  States:  but  those  occurrences  in  their  relation  to 
the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  whole  people,  whose  acts  direct  consti- 
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tutional  development,  make  up  our  constitutional  history.  We  demand 
therefore  of  a  writer  of  von  Hoist's  pretensions  an  exposition  of  such  re- 
lations. He  meets  the  demand  characteristically  at  this  point,  after  he 
has  sacrificed  whole  chapters  to  "border-ruffianism,"  by  dismissing  in 
a  few  pages  the  whole  central  subject  introduced  by  the  speech,  and 
passing  to  an  exhaustive  examination  of  Preston  S.  Brooks's  claims  to 
the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  !  Spirits  of  Stubbs  and  Waitz  !  Even  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  might  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  the 
episode,  commits  no  such  blunder.  In  pronouncing  von  Hoist  "the 
most  philosophical  of  historians,"  the  interesting  amateur  of  Cambridge 
has  possibly  desired  to  publish  his  dissent  from  the  view  of  Humboldt 
that  the  fundamental  qualification  of  the  historical  expositor  is  **  recep- 
tivity of  the  idea  "  I 

Professor  von  Hoist  doubtless  deserves  gratitude  for  having  done 
much  to  convince  Americans  that  our  own  national  experience  is  rich 
enough  abundantly  to  reward  historical  work  of  the  first  order.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  has  not  impressed  himself  with  equal  success  upon 
our  ideas  of  methods  and  standards.  He  has  written  a  few  admirable 
chapters,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  last  in  the  fifth  volume. 
In  it  he  shows  how  the  extension  of  slavery  had  been  forced  upon  the 
South,  as  a  policy,  by  the  logic  of  its  unnatural  position.  He  has 
collected  a  mass  of  material,  which,  dug  out  of  the  rubbish  that  buries 
much  of  it,  would  form  a  broad  foundation  for  acquaintance  with  our 
history.  This  is  the  sum  of  his  merit.  So  far  as  appears  in  these 
volumes,  he  is,  as  an  interpreter  and  political  philosopher,  beneath 
serious  consideration. 

History  is  not,  however,  written  at  a  dash  by  the  first  adventurer. 
It  grows  from  author  to  author,  as  the  printing-press  has  developed 
under  the  eye  of  ten  thousand  inventors.  This  work,  whose  deficiencies 
are  so  manifest,  must  hasten  its  own  obsoleteness  by  provoking  more  cri* 
tical  study  of  our  institutions.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  purposes  of 
instruction.  If  there  is  anything  which  a  good  teacher  of  history  can 
make  more  serviceable  than  an  ideally  perfect  text-book,  it  is  an  inex- 
cusably bad  one. 

Albion  W.  Small. 

The  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  United  States.  By  J.  Lawrence 
Laughlin,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Harvard 
University.    8vo,  pp.  257.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  very  entertaining  and  useful  book  might  be  made  of  the  history 
of  economic  delusions,  of  which  the  one  known  as  "Bimetallism  "  is  not 
the  least  curious.  In  this  book  Professor  Laughlin  exposes  the  fallacies 
that  have  made  this  idea  so  captivating  to  many.  His  book  is  not  in  the 
least  entertaining,  but  it  is  brimful  of  facts,  and  is  merciless  in  its  logic. 
Delusions  are  generally  proof  against  argument,  but  if  anything  could 
shake  the  confidence  of  an  enthusiast  in  '*  Bimetallism  "  the  reading  of 
these  pages  would. 

In  a  certain  sense  all  economists  and  statesmen  are  in  favor  of  bi- 
metallism. The  money  of  the  world  is  gold  and  silver,  and  nobody  pro- 
poses the  abandonment  of  either.  **  Bimetallism  "  is,  however,  a  tech- 
nical term  signifying  a  theory  that  the  two  metals  may  and  should  be 
used  on  conditions  of  perfect  equality.  Gold  and  silver  should  be  coined 
for  every  one  who  chooses  to  bring  metal  to  the  mint,  at  a  certain  fixed 
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ratio  of  value,  and  should  circulate  side  by  side.  This  idea  rests  on  the 
notion  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  double  standard  of  value,  which  the 
majority  of  economists  insist  is  theoretically  absurd,  and  practically  un- 
workable. It  is  as  absurd  to  have  a  double  standard  of  value  as  a  double 
standard  of  length  or  weight.  Two  dollars  of  variable  purchasing  power 
would  make  the  same  kind  of  commercial  confusion  as  two  yards  of  vari- 
able length,  or  two  pounds  that  never  balanced  each  other.  The  idea 
that  a  combination  of  the  civilized  governments  of  the  world  could  by 
international  agreement  fix  the  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  so 
that  the  two  dollars  would  always  remain  of  the  same  value,  is  another 
delusion  from  which  many  cannot  free  themselves.  It  would  be  as  sen- 
sible to  maintain  that  an  international  agreement  could  make  a  fixed 
price  for  wheat  the  world  around,  and  keep  it  there  from  year  to  year, 
regardless  of  failures  in  harvests  and  variations  of  demand.  These 
theoretical  considerations  are  re-inforced  by  the  facts  when  we  study  the 
history  of  coinage,  ancient  and  modem.  Bimetallism  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun,  any  more  than  "fiat"  money.  Only  those  who  in  ig- 
norant scorn  demand,  **  What  have  we  to  do  with  abroad  ?  "  or  believe 
that  the  laws  of  nature  do  not  apply  to  our  great  and  glorious  country, 
will  fail  to  give  heed  to  the  experience  of  the  past. 

Professor  Laughlin's  special  merit  is  the  clearness  with  which  he 
gathers  up  and  expounds  the  lessons  of  experience.  As  the  title  page 
indicates,  he  gives  special  attention  to  the  financial  history  of  our  own 
country,  but  he  goes  to  other  countries  and  other  lands  for  illustrations 
of  principles  as  occasion  demands.  The  tabulation  of  facts  and  the  in- 
dication of  their  significance  by  means  of  ingenious  diagrams  are  also 
valuable  features  of  the  book.  We  commend  the  volume  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  thorough  study  of  financial  problems,  as  a  work  of 
the  highest  class,  creditable  in  the  extreme  to  American  scholarship. 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 
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I. 

GENNESARET. 

An  important  desideratum  in  the  geographical  apparatus 
for  New  Testament  study  is  a  relief  map  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee ;    particularly  of  the  basin  on  its   northwestern    shore 
called  by  Josephus  "  The  tract  of  Gennesaret."     It  would  be 
an  inestimable  aid  to  the  graphic  realization  of  the  gospell 
narrative.     To  see,  in  some  wise,  the  ancestral  home  of  his 
faith  is  now  more  than  ever  the  eager  longing  of  the  Chris— 
tian  scholar.     The  impulse  that  sends  the  Biblical  student  to 
the  Holy  Land  is  neither  a  sentiment  nor  a  superstition.    He 
who  will  study  the  New  Testament  history  on  the  shores  or 
the  Galilean  Lake  will  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  he  is  there 
among  factors  of  imperishable  significance  in  the  history  of 
redemption.     The  physical  characteristics  even  of  the  small 
tract    which  it    is  the   object  of  the  present  paper  to  de- 
scribe, have    impressed  themselves   permanently  upon  the 
language  and  thought,  nay,  upon  the  personality  and  life,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.     Permanently  for  this  world,  cer- 
.  tainly ;  and  unless  its  heavenly  career  shall  disown  its  earthly 
beginnings,  it  will  retain  forever  traits  of  a  local  and  personal 
character  left  upon  that  formative  period  by  Gennesaret  and . 
its  fishermen. 

GENNESARET  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  JOSEPHUS. 

Gennesaret  was  the  paradise  of  Galilee,  as  well  as  the  focus  • 
of  its  busy  life.     The  traveller  who  has  come  from  the  south 
into  that  province  is  struck  with  one  characteristic  feature  of 
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the  scenery;  the  oval  green  basins,  embosomed  in  pict- 
uresquely moulded  hills,  luxuriantly  fertile,  and  in  the  spring- 
time showing  to  the  eye  a  broad  expanse  of  the  richest  ver- 
dure. Such,  for  instance,  he  looks  down  upon  from  the  hill- 
top of  Kedesh-Naphtali,  of  Sepphoris,  and  of  Nazareth. 
These  are  in  the  upland ;  but  the  lowland  basin  of  Gennes- 
aret  surpasses  any  of  them  in  abundance  of  water,  fertility  of 
soil,  and  varied  scenery.  It  is  so  irregular  in  outline,  its 
broad  deep  glens  on  the  western  side  setting  deeply  into  the 
hills,  that  the  whole  extent  can  scarcely  be  viewed  from  any 
one  point.  It  is  a  tract  more  than  four  miles  long  from 
south  to  north,  and  varying  in  width  from  one  to  nearly  four 
miles.  The  whole  area  of  arable  soil,  assuming  the  definition 
and  limits  laid  down  in  the  following  pages,  may  be  estimated 
at  from  eight  to  ten  square  miles.  The  shore  line  is  nearly 
straight  as  far  as  'Ain  et  Tineh,  the  land  lying  nearly  level 
with  the  lake.  For  a  considerable  distance  from  Mejdel  it  is 
edged  with  a  narrow  white  beach ;  further  on,  clumps  of 
shrubbery  crowd  close  to  the  water.  Beyond  the  projecting 
headland  of  'Oreimeh,  a  broad  pebbly  beach  recedes  in  a 
gentle  curve,  terminating  at  *Ain  et  Tabghah.  The  inner 
margin  towards  the  hills  is  indented  with  ravines  and  glens  ; 
a  well-drawn  map  of  the  basin  would  show  deep-lobed  con- 
tours on  the  western  side. 

Our  knowledge  of  it  from  ancient  sources,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  almost  wholly  drawn  from  the  New  Testament 
and  Josephus.     The  following  are  the  quotations : 

Matt.  14:34,  "And  when  they  had  crossed  over  they  came^ 
to  the  land,  unto  Gennesaret"     [Revised  Version.] 

Mark  6:53,  "And  when  they  had  crossed  over  to  the  land, 
they  came  unto  Gennesaret."     [Revised  Version,  margin.] 
The  often  quoted  statement  of  Josephus*  is  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  Train's  translation : 

"  Extending  along  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  bearing 
also  its  name,  lies  a  tract  of  country,  admirable  both  for  its 

*  Jewish  War,  I II.,  lo,  8. 
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natural  properties  and  its  beauty.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  that  it  rejects  no  plant,  and  accordingly  all  are  here  cul- 
tivated by  the  husbandman ;  for  so  genial  is  the  air  that  it 
suits  every  variety.  The  walnut,  which  delights  beyond 
other  trees  in  a  wintry  climate,  grows  here  luxuriantly,  to- 
gether with  the  palm  tree  which  is  nourished  by  heat;  and 
near  to  these  are  figs  and  olives,  to  which  a  milder  atmos- 
phere has  been  assigned.  One  might  style  this  an  ambitious 
effort  of  nature,  doing  violence  to  herself  in  bringing  together 
plants  of  discordant  habits,  and  an  amiable  rivalry  of  the  sea- 
sons, each,  as  it  were,  asserting  her  right  to  the  soil.  For  it 
not  only  possesses  the  extraordinary  virtue  of  nourishing 
fruits  of  opposite  climes,  but  also  maintains  a  continual  sup- 
ply of  them.  Thus,  it  produces  those  most  royal  of  all,  the 
grape  and  the  fig,  during  ten  months  without  intermission, 
while  the  other  varieties  ripen  the  year  roimd ;  for  besides 
being  favored  by  the  genial  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  irri- 
gated by  a  highly  fertilizing  [or  very  copious]  spring,  called 
Capharnaum  by  the  people  of  the  country.  This  some  have 
thought  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  from  its  producing  a  fish  similar 
to  the  coracin  of  the  lake  of  Alexandria.  The  tract,  extend- 
ing along  the  shores  of  the  lake  which  bears  its  name,  is 
thirty  furlongs  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth.  And  such 
are  its  natural  peculiarities." 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  neither  "  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret,"  nor  **  plain  of  Gennesaret,"  is  an  ancient  designa- 
tion. The  former  has  become  familiar  to  us  from  the  auth- 
orized version,  which  followed  the  uncritical  text  €«c  r>^i^  'fi^v 
Ftvvi^aapiT,  Instead,  we  now  have  (Tregelles,  Tischen- 
<lorf,  Westcott  and  Hort)  iizi  ztjv  -pjv  e^'c  rei^uTjaapiT.  As 
to  Josephus,  he  nowhere  calls  it  a  plain,  but  a  tract  or  region 
{j^wpa).  The  modern  habit  of  viewing  Gennesaret  as  simply 
the  well-known  plain,  is  misleading  in  more  than  one  respect. 
It  leads,  for  one  thing,  to  understatement  of  its  dimensions. 
In  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  admirable  monograph  on  **  The  Sea 
of  Galilee,"  contained  in  the  volume  entitled  Recovery  of 
Jerusalem  it  is  said:  "On  the  northwestern  shore  of  the 
lake  is  a  plain  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad, 
called  by  the  Bedawin  El  Ghuweir,  but  better  known  by  its 
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familiar  Bible  name  of  Gennesaret."  Similarly  other  recent 
authorities.  Saunders*  describes  it  as  extending  for  three 
miles  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  receding  in  a  gradual 
curve  until  it  becomes  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  statement  quoted  from  Josephus  above;  it  is 
evident  from  the  dimensions  given  by  the  latter,  as  well  as 
from  his  preceding  description,  that  he  means  by  Gennesaret 
the  whole  of  the  low-lying  basin  which  extends  along  the 
shore  from  Mejdel  to  Tabghah,  and  covers  the  sloping  reaches 
of  the  wadies,  'Amud,  Rubudiyeh  and  el  Fureihweh.  The 
distance  from  Mejdel  to  Tabghah  is  three  statute  miles 
and  three-quarters,  almost  the  exact  equivalent  of  Josephus's 
thirty  furlongs;  and  taking  his  twenty  furlongs  to  denote  the 
average  breadth,  we  have  an  entire  area  of  over  nine  square 
miles.  There  are  other  reasons  in  support  of  the  inference 
here  drawn  from  Josephus's  description — the  inference,  name- 
ly, that  Gennesaret  was  a  larger  tract  than  the  narrow  plain 
usually  described,  and  particularly  that  it  included  the*cove 
of  Tabghah.  In  the  first  place,  the  spring  Capharnaum,  men- 
tioned in  his  account,  is  now  by  most  geographers  identified 
with  Tabghah;  and  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  mentioned  only  in 
the  gospels,  is  believed  to  have  been  on  the  same  site.  But 
both  the  spring  and  the  village,  as  Robinson  has  shown,t  are 
apparently  considered  by  Josephus  and  the  evangelists  alike 
as  belonging  to  Gennesaret.  Still  more  convincing  is  the 
examination  of  the  general  contour  of  the  basin.  Tabghah 
appears  to  the  observer  from  various  points  to  be  the  natural 
termination  of  the  plain  on  the  north ;  in  viewing  the  shore 
from  far  out  on  the  lake,  or,  with  a  glass  from  the  opposite 
heights,  the  cliff  at  Khan  Minyeh  does  not  seem  to  terminate 
the  plain,  but  rather  to  project  into  it.  I  observed,  also,  that 
the  geological  dividing  line  appeared  to  be  at  Et  Tabghah. 
From  Mejdel  to  this  point  the  alluvium  is  predominantly  of 
limestone  origin,  whereas  beyond  it  is  volcanic.     There  is  a 

*  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine^  p.  149. 
\  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  1855,  pp.  269-271. 
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marked  difference  between  the  shore  line  thus  far  along  the 
lake  and  that  which  extends  from  Et  Tabghah,  past  Tell 
Hum,  to  the  Jordan. 

CONNECTION  WITH  THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY. 

Gennesaret,  with  its  adjacent  hillsides,  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  larger  portion  of  Christ's  ministry.  Caper- 
naum, its  principal  town,  became  **  his  own  city  *'  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  period.  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are  men- 
tioned by  Matthew  first  in  order  among  "  the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done."  The  Mount  of  Be- 
atitudes, and  the  mountain  where  the  Great  Commission  was 
delivered — these  too  are  sites  of  precious  and  unfading  inter- 
est to  the  heart  of  the  Church,  so  long  as  she  cares  to  retrace 
the  footsteps  of  her  suffering  Redeemer.  If  we  reckon  his 
•entire  ministry,  beginning  with  the  Baptism  and  ending  with 
the  Ascension,  as  continuing  about  three  years  and  a  half, 
nearly  two  of  these  belong  to  Gennesaret  as  being  the  chief 
scene  of  his  labors.  Soon  after  the  Temptation,  we  learn 
from  John  2:12,  Jesus  withdrew  to  Capernaum  until  his  pub- 
lic advent  in  the  Temple  at  the  first  Passover.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  early  ministry  in  Judea,  lasting  into  the  following 
winter.  From  Judea  he  returned  into  Galilee  through  Sa- 
maria, and  now  for  nearly  two  years  Capernaum  is  his  only 
home.  A  number  of  journeys  and  missionary  tours,  five  at 
least,  are  mentioned ;  from  each  of  these  he  returns  to  Ca- 
pernaum as  being  his  proper  residence.  Hither,  that  is  to 
Gennesaret  and  the  lake  shore,  he  returned  after  the  Resur- 
rection. 

Of  the  longer  discourses  of  our  Lord,  the  following  were 
•delivered  here,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity :  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  recorded  in  Mat- 
thew 13,  the  discourse  concerning  the  Bread  of  Life,  recorded 
in  John  6,  and  that  concerning  the  Church  and  the  duties  of 
its  members,  recorded  in  Matthew  18.     Six,  at  least,  of  the 
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twelve  apostles  were  of  Gennesaret,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John,  Philip  and  Matthew.  The  greater  part  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  it  would  appear  from  the  passage  cited  above,, 
were  wrought  here.  After  the  Resurrection,  the  third  of  his 
appearances  to  his  disciples  is  the  memorable  morning  scene 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake,  related  at  length  in  the  closing 
chapter  of  John's  gospel.  This,  it  is  evident,  was  upon  the 
Gennesaret  beach,  for  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  having 
returned  to  their  usual  business,  were  again  at  their  home. 
The  Great  Commission,  also,  was  doubtless  delivered  upon 
one  of  the  adjacent  heights.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
each  of  the  two  eyewitness-evangelists  Matthew  and  John 
(both  from  Gennesaret),  places  the  closing  scene  of  his  nar- 
rative in  Galilee,  leaving  the  risen  Lord  last  in  view  amid  the 
scenes  of  their  own  early  life,  and  of  their  first  service  in  his 
name. 

RECENT    RESEARCH. 

In  proceeding  to  describe  the  prominent  physical  features 
of  this  tract,  let  me  refer  the  reader  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  ta 
supplement,  and  in  part  to  correct.  No  writer  has  described 
this  locality  more  carefully  than  Edward  Robinson,  or 
treated  with  sounder  judgment  of  the  difficult  problems  con- 
cerning its  ancient  sites.  His  discussion  of  the  questions  re- 
garding Capernaum  and  •  Bethsaida  is  still  one  of  the  best* 
Other  valuable  authorities  are  Dr.  Porter,  in  Murray's  Hand- 
booky  Thomson,  in  The  Land  and  the  Book,  Dean  Stanley,, 
and  Dn  Selah  Merrill.  The  publications  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  are  above  all  valuable  as  exhibiting  the 
latest  results  of  scientific  research,  the  collection  of  native 
names  and  the  map  work  being  especially  important.  The 
large  map  of  1880,  or  at  any  rate  its  reproduction  on  the 
smaller  scale  of  ^  of  an  inch  to  the  mile,  is  quite  indispen- 
sable to  the  close  study  of  the  topography.     The  communi- 

•  See  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  III.;  also  Bib,  Sacra,  April,  1855. 
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cations  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  of  Lieutenant  Kitchener, 
are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  contributions  to  this 
subject  in  the  various  published  results  of  the  Survey.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  northern  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  tract  could  not  have  been  surveyed  with  chain  and  com- 
pass' in  the  same  careful  manner  as  the  locality  at  Beisan. 
A  portion  of  the  present  article  is  particularly  intended  to 
elucidate  the  large  map.  It  is  made  up  from  notes  of  my 
own  taken  upon  the  ground.  I  had  previously  to  leaving 
home  compiled  the  results  of  the  Survey,  as  far  as  then 
published,  besides  the  observations  of  many  former  travellers. 
It  was  with  patriotic  gratification  as  an  American  that  I 
found,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  Drs.  Robin- 
son and  Thomson  are  unexcelled  among  travellers  for  accu- 
rate observation  and  accurate  report  of  it. 

My  visit  was  in  May,  1883.  Eight  days,  May  7-14, 
days  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  of  richer  memory  with  each 
succeeding  year,  were  spent  upon  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  The  weather  was  favorable  for  active  work;  a 
clouded  sky  shielded  us  from  the  sun  at  intervals,  and  once 
nearly  the  whole  day ;  the  hot  sirocco  of  the  previous  week 
had  been  succeeded  by  cool  winds  from  the  west  and  north, 
and  the  early  morning  temperature  (about  six  o'clock)  at  my 
tent  door  varied  from  sixty  to  sixty-six  Fahrenheit.  Our 
camp  was  at  Mejdel  on  the  7th,  at  *Ain  et  Tineh  on  the  8th, 
at  Tiberias  on  the  9th,  the  two  nights  following  at  Kerak,. 
where  the  Jordan  leaves  the  lake,  and  finally  two  nights,  in- 
cluding a  Sabbath,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Tabghah  beach. 
One  day  was  occupied  in  a  visit  with  my  dragomai}  alone  to 
Gadara  (Um  Keis)  and  to  the  gorge  of  the  Yarmuk,  with  its 
celebrated  Hot  Springs.  I  also  visited  by  boat  the  eastern 
shore  above  and  below  the  site  Khersa.  But  my  time  and 
attention  were  given  chiefly  to  the  tract  from  Mejdel  to  the 
inflow  of  the  Jordan,  both  the  shore  and  the  hills  to  the 
rear  as  far  back  as  the  ruins  of  Keraseh  (Chorazin.) 

A  special  expedition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine 
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Exploration  Fund,  was  proposed  several  years  ago,  to  ex- 
plore this  tract  more  thoroughly,  and  particularly  to  make 
excavations  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain.  The  artificial 
plateau  on  the  hill  'Oreimeh,  once  a  fortified  place,  and  the 
mound  Khurbet  Minyeh  (or  Minia)  are  yet  to  be  thoroughly 
examined.  The  latter  named  mound  is  just  south  of  the 
hill,  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  the 
ruined  Khan  which  also  bears  the  name  Minyeh.  There  is 
another  prominent  mound  about  half  a  mile  further  south, 
near  the  shore ;  it  is  named  on  the  map  Tell  Mureibid. 
This  might  also  repay  excavation.  The  proposed  expedi- 
tion is,  however,  still  in  the  future. 

WATER   COURSES  AND   SPRINGS. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Gennesaret  tract  is  formed 
by  the  .steep  face  of  the  mountain  plateau,  named  at  this 
point  Kul'at  Ibn  Ma'an ;  its  height  above  the  lake  is  over 
1,200  feet  At  its  base,  close  to  the  lake,  is  Mejdel,  identified 
as  the  ancient  Magdala ;  a  wretched  hamlet  of  about  a  dozen 
houses,  stone  built,  with  mud  for  mortar;  on  some  of  the 
roofs  are  reed  sleeping-booths,  also  clumsily  plastered  with 
mud. 

Three  perennial  streams,  from  sources  back  among  the 
hills,  traverse  the  plain.  The  first  issues  from  Wady  el 
Hamam,  the  Valley  of  Pigeons,  a  narrow  defile,  the  detritus 
from  the  precipices  above  leaving  space  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bridle-path  and  the  brook.  The  stream  is  augment- 
ed just  after  it  enters  the  plain  from  the  spring  'Ain  Surar. 
At  this  time  of  year  it  was  but  a  slight  rivulet;  at  a  point 
where  the  current  was  moderately  rapid  I  found  it  about  six 
inches  deep  and  eight  feet  across.  It  enters  the  lake  about 
half  a  mile  above  Mejdel. 

The  second  is  the  stream  from  Wady  Rubudiyeh.  The 
southern  wall  of  this  wady  is  steep,  built  of  loosely  laid 
basalt ;  on  the  opposite  side  it  rises  more  gradually  to  the 
cultivated  terraces  above.     The  floor  of  the  wady  is  narrow, 
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but  flat,  and  widens  a  little  after  leaving  the  plain,  forming  a 
long  narrow  glen  running  among  the  hills,  well  open  to  the 
sun,  however,  and  some  spots  of  it  planted  in  gardens  by  the 
families  attached  to  the  neighboring  mill.  The  stream  is 
many  times  larger  than  the  Hamam,  and  now  as  in  1838, 
the  time  of  Robinson's  first  visit,  "  its  water  is  scattered  over 
the  plain  in  all  directions  by  means  of  small  canals  and 
water  courses."  A  small  aqueduct  draws  ofT  a  portion  of 
the  water  about  half  a  mile  back,  to  run  the  mill  at  Abu 
Shusheh,  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen.  This  Khurbet  Abu 
Shusheh  is  given  upon  the  map  as  a  village,  and  is  described 
as  follows  by  Lieutenant  Conder  in  the  Memoirs',  "  A  few 
wretched  hovels,  all  built  of  basalt,  round  a  mill.  It  con- 
tains about  twenty  Moslems.  The  plain  to  the  east  is  only 
slightly  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants.  There  are  several 
ruined  mills  near.**  But  these  half  dozen  huts,  rudely  put 
together  of  the  angular  fragments  of  basalt  that  cover  the 
ground,  are  scarcely  to  be  styled  a  village.  Here,  and  at 
Tabghah,  there  is  no  permanent  population,  and  the  huts  are 
for  the  shelter  of  the  few  persons  employed  at  the  mill.  As 
we  approached,  one  morning,  we  found  mill  and  men  busy, 
and  several  women  under  a  shed  were  squatted  upon  the 
ground,  bending  over  pans  of  wheat,  and  patiently  picking 
out  kernel  by  kernel  the  small  black  seed  of  the  Zdwan^ 
'*  tares,**  before  the  grinding  of  the  grain.  Tares  still  infest 
the  wheat  and  barley  of  the  Galilean  farmer,  and  add  not  a 
little  to  the  labor  of  the  harvest  time.  The  seed,  says  Dr. 
Thomson,  **  when  eaten  separately,  or  when  diffused  in  or- 
dinary bread,  causes  dizziness,  and  often  acts  as  an  emetic. 
In  short,  it  is  a  strong  soporific  poison,  and  must  be  care- 
fully winnowed,  and  picked  out  of  the  wheat  grain  by  grain 
before  grinding,  or  the  flour  is  not  healthy.*' 

This  Wady  Rubudiyeh  marks  the  point  where  one  of  the 
great  volcanic  steams,  that  now  overlie  the  limestone  of  east- 
ern Galilee,  flowed  down  into  the  basin.  The  ravine  was 
gradually  cut  through  it  by  the  action  of  water  down  to  the 
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underlying  limestone,  leaving  dark  walls  of  basalt  on  each 
side.  The  volcanic  stream  did  not  stop  at  this  point,  but 
shot  far  out  into  the  plain,  leaving  as  a  partial  relic  of  its 
course  a  black  ridge,  called  by  the  Arabs  Waret  es  Soda, 
"  the  black  rugged  rocks."  Its  dark  bulk  lies  nearly  east 
and  west,  extending  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and 
almost  wholly  composed  of  huge  dislocated  blocks  of  basalt. 
I  judged  it  to  be  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
hundred  yards  wide.  From  the  top  of  this  ridge  I  obtained 
the  best  side  view  of  the  headland  of  'Oreimeh,  showing  its 
levelled  top,  and  the  low  saddle  behind,  over  which  the  road 
passes  from  the  plain  northward. 

The  third  stream  comes  down  from  the  northern  hills,  from 
the  direction  of  Safed,  and  issues  from  the  Wady  'Amud, 
"Valley  of  the  Column."  The  name  is  probably  derived  . 
from  a  limestone  column,  "some  twenty  feet  long  and  at 
least  two  feet  in  diameter,"  which  Robinson  found  at  the 
time  of  his  first  visit  lying  by  itself  in  the  plain  near  the 
entrance  of  the  valley.  By  1852  it  had  disappeared,  doubt- 
less broken  up  and  carried  off  by  the  natives  to  use  in  build- 
ing, or  for  making  lime.  Entering  from  the  plain  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  deeply  cut  gorge  between  limestone  cliffs- 
After  less  than  half  a  mile  it  widens  out  for  a  short  distance 
into  a  broad  floor,  with  cultivated  slopes  on  either  hand,, 
ascending  to  the  terraces  above.  One  can  hardly  exaggerate 
the  beauty  of  this  romantic  glen,  fairly  carpeted  with  flowers, 
and  in  picturesqueness  by  far  the  finest  feature  of  the  **  land 
of  Gennesaret."  The  stream  that  winds  along  the  flowery 
floor  of  the  valley  is  set  thickly  with  oleanders,  at  that  season 
in  full  bloom.  The  cliffs  at  its  entrance  are  massive  lime- 
stone, in  color  slate-blue,  mottled  with  tints  of  ochre,  and 
each  step,  as  the  traveller  ascends  the  glen,  brings  fresh  sur- 
prises of  beauty.  Beautiful  to-day  in  its  desolation,  what 
must  have  been  the  scene  twenty  centuries  ago,  before  trees 
had  been  cut  away  and  the  land  left  to  neglect  and  ruin  !  In 
ancient  times  this  and  the  Wady  el  Hamam  must  have  formed 
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natural  gateways  of  entrancing  loveliness  to  the  paradise  of 
Gennesaret.  Only  one  other  of  the  approaches  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  can  be  compared  with  them;  the  canyon  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  eastern  shore,  just  north  of  Gadara,. 
where  water  and  fire  and  earthquake  shocks  have  hewn  out  a 
magnificent  gateway  to  the  lake.  The  stream  just  spoken  of  is 
about  as  copious  as  that  from  the  Wady  Rubudiyeh ;  it  supplies 
no  mills,  but  is  employed  to  irrigate  the  grain  fields  that  cover 
the  northern  half  of  the  plain.  It^  winter  torrents  have  cut 
a  deep  gully  before  reaching  the  lake,  and  scattered  coarse 
gravel  over  whole  acres  on  either  side.  I  have  spoken  of 
these  streams  as  perennial.  They  are  so  described  in  the 
reports  of  the  British  Survey,  and  by  writers  generally.  But 
Dr.  Thomson  says :  **  In  the  summer  time  all  the  streams 
which  enter  the'  plain  disappear  before  they  reach  the  lake. 
I  once  rode  along  the  margin  of  the  water  from  El  Mejdel 
to  'Ain  et  Tineh,  and  was  often  obliged  to  wade  in  the  lake 
to  get  round  the  small  points  of  land  covered  with  brush  \ 
but  no  brook  at  that  season  entered  the  plain."* 

Besides  the  springs  which  supply  the  above-named 
streams,  there  are  eight  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the 
British  Survey.  'Ain  es  Surar  discharges  into  the  Hamam 
stream  soon  after  the  latter  leaves  the  gorge.  'Ain  el  Mudau- 
werah,  the  **  Round  Fountain,"  is  a  copious  spring  in  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  plain,  over  half  a  mile  back  from  the 
shore.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  well-built  circular  reservoir  about 
thirty  yards  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  high.  The  walls  are 
overgrown  with  small  thorn  and  fig  trees,  and  a  dense  thicket 
of  shrubbery.  It  was  in  this  spring  that  Canon  Tristram  ob- 
tained specimens  of  the  coracinus,  or  catfish,  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  the  extract  quoted  above.  **  It  is  identical,'^ 
Tristram  says,  "  with  the  catfish  of  the  ponds  of  lower 
Egypt;"  **  we  obtained  specimens  a  yard  long,  and  some  of 
them  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum."!     'Ain  et  Tineh,, 

*  Central  Palestine  and  Phanicia^  p.  408. 
\Land  of  Israel ^  p.  446. 
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the  Fountain  of  the  Fig,  is  the  often  described  spring, 
familiar  to  every  traveler,  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  'Oreimeh. 
A  small  spring  is  also  to  be  found  near  the  shore,  nearly  half 
a  mile  north  of  Mejdel ;  a  Moslem  wely  is  close  to  it 

To  complete  the  eight  there  is  the  group  of  five  springs 
at  Tabghah.  The  principal  one,  which  anciently  flowed 
into  the  great  octagonal  reservoir  Birket  'Aly  a  few  rods 
to  the  west,  is  considerably  the  largest  to  be  found  in  all 
Galilee.  The  water  gushes  up  with  great  force,  and  has  a 
temperature  of  eighty  six  and  a  half  degrees ;  it  comes  to  the 
surface  within  a  circular  tower  of  masonry  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  is  no  longer  conducted  into  the  adjacent  octagonal 
birket,  but  flows  through  a  breach  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  and 
is  thence  carried  by  an  aqueduct  to  the  flour  mill  below,  close 
by  the  beach.*  "  It  is  without  doubt,"  says  Sir  Charles  Wil- 
son, "  the  fountain  of  Capharnaum  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
watering  the  plain  of  Gennesaret."  The  ancient  aqueduct, 
part  of  it  cut  into  the  solid  rock  around  the  hill  of  'Oreimeh,t 
which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  adjacent  plain,  is  described 
by  Wilson  in  the  previously  quoted  paper  on  "  The  Sea  of 
Galilee."  Another  of  the  five  springs  at  this  point  is  called 
'Ain  Eyub,  or  Tannur  Eyub  (Spring  or  Oven  of  Job).  It  is 
some  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  large  Tabghah  spring, 
and  is  also  inclosed  in  a  water  tower  of  similar  construc- 
tion. 

UPPER   SLOPES   OF  THE   TRACT. 

Besides  these  watered  glens  there  are  a  number  of  broad, 
shallow  valleys  that  descend  into  the  plain,  and  form  its 
raised,  landward  margin.  These  must  be  included  in  any 
description  of  the  basin  of  Gennesaret.  They  have  no  visi- 
ble torrent  bed,  but  are  simply  broad  troughs  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  and  merge  gradually  into  the  level  below.  The 
soil  is  evenly  laid,  and  apparently  very  fertile.     They  were 

*PaUstine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly ^  1S82,  page  224. 
tSee  engraving  in  Thomson's  Central  Palestine  and  Pkcenicia,  opposite 
page  416. 
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at  the  time  of  my  visit  mostly  sown  with  barley.  The 
southernmost  of  these  valleys  is  put  down  upon  the  map 
as  Wady  Abu  Fureiweh ;  it  forms  the  principal  extension 
of  the  plain  on  the  western  side,  reaching  back  nearly  a 
mile.  Two  other  shorter  valleys  are  on  the  northern  border, 
west  of  'Ain  et  Tineh.  The  broad  valley  of  Et  Tabghah, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  below,  is  also  to  be  included.  In 
the  latter  a  considerable  bean  crop  had  just  been  harvested, 
and  laborers  were  threshing  out  the  product  like  grain,  upon 
the  open  ground.  On  all  these  broad  slopes  of  arable  land 
the  soil,  like  that  of  the  level  plain,  is  of  great  fertility,  and 
at  that  season  was  waving  with  grain  nearly  ready  for  the 
harvest.  On  the  higher  slopes  and  platforms  beans,  durrah, 
lentiles,  and  most  of  all  barley,  were  planted.  On  the  lower 
plain  wheat  appeared  to  be  the  principal  crop. 

Who  are  the  cultivators  ?  it  will  be  asked.  Not,  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
villages  above,  except  the  garden  patches  belonging  to  the 
Moslem  owners  of  the  flour  mills.  The  mills  at  'Ain 
Tabghah  are  owned  by  a  certain  Abu  Husein,  residing  in 
Safed.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Ghor,  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
as  indicated  by  its  modern  name,  El  Ghuweir,  "  The  Little 
Gohr,"  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Fellahin  (villagers),  but  of 
semi- nomadic  Bedawin.  They  live  in  tents,  or  in  temporary 
reed  huts.  "  Mongrel  Bedawin,"  Robinson  calls  them,  a 
race  enervated  by  the  hot  and  malarial  climate  "of  the  Jordan 
valley,  in  all  parts  of  which  they  are  found. 

BETHSAIDA,  AND  THE  BAY  OF  TABGHAH. 

The  shores  of  the  little  Bay  of  Tabghah  form  the  north- 
ern annex  of  the  Gennesaret  tract.  Whatever  be  the  site  of 
Capernaum,  this  white  beach  has  a  history  of  unsurpassed 
interest.  It  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion  that  here  was  the 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee  (John  xii.  2i),  the  Bethsaida  west  of 
the  Jordan,  as  distinguished  from  Bethsaida  Julias.     It  was 
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a  natural  BetJisaida  (House  of  Fishing),  a  fisherman's  haunt ; 
having  a  broad  beach — the  finest  on  the  lake — a  shallow 
bay,  and  being  near  to  a  commercial  centre  and  to  the  busiest 
thoroughfare  of  Galilean  traffic.  "  The  white  beach  gently 
shelves,  and  is  admirably  adapted,  with  its  little  curved  bay, 
for  fishing  boats.  The  anchorage  is  good,  and  is  partly  pro- 
tected by  submerged  rows  of  stones,  though  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  breakwater.  Rocks,  however, 
project  more  than  fifty  yards  out  at  the  southwest,  forming  a 
sort  of  protection.  The  sand  has  just  the  gentle  slope  fitted 
for  the  fishermen  running  up  their  boats  and  beaching  them.*'* 
It  was  probably,  as  some  have  supposed  so  near  to  Caper- 
naumas  to  form  a  suburb  of  that  place,  "  even  as  we  so  often 
find,"  says  Edersheim,  "a  Fisherton  adjacent  to  larger 
towns  "  in  England.  At  the  time  of  Robinson's  first  visit,  in 
1838,  he  found  a  small  village.  There  is  none  now,  and  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders,t  "  It  is  a  fishing  vil- 
lage to  this  day,"  requires  the  corresponding  correction. 

The  shore  of  the  little  bay  forms  a  graceful  curve  be- 
tween the  headland  of  Khurbet  el  'Oreimeh  and  the  ruined 
mill  at  Tabghah.  The  southern  end  is  spread  with  black 
boulders,  which  reach  from  tl\e  foot  of  the  hill  out  into  the 
lake ;  soon  it  changes  to  a  pebbly  beach  five  or  six  yards 
wide,  and  nearly  five  hundred  yards  long.  At  the  upper 
end,  on  the  higher  ground  above  the  mill,  are  the  five  springs 
already  mentioned,  the  largest  of  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  locality.  The  copious  water  supply  produces  an 
abundance  of  verdure,  and  the  ruined  walls  are  overgrown 
with  a  variety  of  grasses,  vines,  and  creepers.  On  this  white 
beach,  tinted  wjth  pebbles  of  lava,  jasper,  agate,  and  brown 
sardonyx,  what  scenes  pass  before  the  mind,  from  the  his- 
tory that  begins  on  the  day  when  the  four  were  called  to  be 
fishers  of  men,  to  that  early  morning  scene  when  the  Master 
waited  for  them  on  the  shore,  and  bade  them  to  breakfast 

*  Tristram,  Bible  Places ^  p.  278. 

t   Introduction  to  Survey  of  Western  Palestine ^  p.  149. 
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beside  the  charcoal  fire  with  "fish  laid  thereon  and  bread." 
Our  Sabbath  hours  passed  all  too  soon  as  we  turned  the 
pages  of  Isaiah  and  the  Gospels,  illuminated  afresh  with  the 
glory  of  the  Coming  One,  who  in  due  time  on  these  shores 
came,  and  who  is  yet  again  to  come,  without  sin,  unto  the 
everlasting  salvation  of  His  people.     The  scene  was  one  of 
marvellous,  varying  beauty  as  the  day  wore  on.     The  atmo- 
spheric changes  in  this  deep  valley  are  singularly  rapid  and 
striking,  throwing  lights  and  shades  upon  the  lake  and  its 
enclosing  framework  of  hills,  that  on  the  day  of  which  I 
speak  were  every  hour  a  fresh  surprise  and  delight.    Toward 
sundown  the  lake  turned  to  burnished  gold,  then  deepened 
into  crimson ;  then,  by  a  peculiar  mirage,  the  glassy  surface 
at  the  southern  end  became  an  upward  slope,  reaching  to  an 
'infinite  distance  through  a  lofty  portal  formed  by  the  con- 
verging walls  of  the   lake,   till  lost   in    ineffable   splendor. 
Mount  Hermon  is  not  seen  from  the  beach,  but  comes  into 
view  as  soon  as  one  pushes  out  a  little  distance  into   the 
lake.      It  has  well  been  suggested*  that  the  impressive  sym- 
bols seen  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse  may  have  first  come 
to  him,  amid  the  changing  splendors  of  the  Syrian  day,  from 
these  remarkable  scenes.      He  had  from  boyhood   beheld 
'**the   great   white  ^J^rone "    of   Hermon  rising  aloft   forty 
miles  to  the  north ;  and  how  often,  as  he  gazed  from  beach 
or  hilltop  upon  the  lake,  it  had  been  transformed  before  his 
eyes  into  "a  glassy  sea,  mingled  with  fire."     From  the  foot 
of  Hermon  springs  the  pure  stream  of  the  Jordan,  "a  river 
of  water  of  life,  bright  as  crystal." 

The  beach  ends  abruptly  on  the  south  against  the  hill  of 
'Oreimeh.  The  hillside  here  faces  east,  and  descends  rapidly 
to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  here,  surely,  that  our  Lord  deliv- 
ered the  Parables  of  the  Kingdom  when  he  sat  in  the  boat 
offshore,  "  and  all  the  multitude  stood  on  the  beach  "  (Matt, 
xiii.  2).  No  spot  on  all  the  lake  border  is  so  accurately  ad- 
justed to  the  requirements  of  this  scene.     Here  a  multitude 

*  Picturesque  Palestine^  Vol.  I,  p.  295. 
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of  many  thousands  could  be  within  sight  and  easy  hearing 
of  the  speaker  as  he  sat  in  the  boat,  anchored  out  a  little 
way  in  the  bay.  Such  a  cavea^  a  natural  theatre  for  the 
convenient  accommodation  of  an  immense  audience,  is  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other. 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  illustrate  Christ's  seaside  dis- 
courses from  the  scenery,  not  to  say  the  historical  asso- 
ciations of  this  beach.  The  little  plain,  rising  towards  the 
hills  in  a  deep  curve,  was  in  the  spring  of  1 883  covered  with 
wheat  nearly  ready  for  the  sickle,  growing  close  down  to 
the  seaside  path ;  tares,  too,  "  growing  together,"  left  till  the 
harvest  before  they  could  be  separated.  I  pulled  up  a 
dense  cluster  of  wheat,  whose  roots  were  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  those  of  zawdn  that  one  could  not  be  dislodged 
from  the  ground  without  the  other.  Of  the  numerous  birds 
of  this  locality,  Tristram  speaks  at  length  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  chapters  of  his  Land  of  Israel,  Other  illus- 
trations from  the  local  scenery  are  to  be  found  in  the  elo- 
quent pages  of  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine^  and  Hackett's 
Illustrations  of  Scripture.  On  no  one  spot  of  sacred  soil  are 
these  illustrations  more  abundant  or  striking. 

The  publican  too  is  here,  a  significant  survival  of  the  an- 
cient life  of  Galilee.  Now,  as  then,  tl^  principal  route  into 
southern  Galilee  and  Judea  leaves  the  laKe  at  this  point,  which 
becomes  therefore  a  convenient  station  for  collection  of  cus- 
toms. Our  camp  was  pitched  for  the  Sabbath  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  beach.  There  was  frequent  passing  of  laden 
camel  trains,  and  of  travellers  ;  Syrian  townsmen,  fellahin 
and  Bedawin,  Moslem  and  Greek,  Christian  and  Jew.  About 
noon  came  a  drove  of  caniels,  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
as  we  reckoned,  brought  from  the  neighborhood  of  Damas- 
cus for  sale  in  southern  Syria.  They  were  in  charge  of  sev- 
eral mounted  and  armed  Bedawin.  Soon  there  was  heard  a 
furious  altercation  a  few  rods  from  our  tent,  the  ear- rending 
shouts  of  an  Arab  debate.  The  principals  were  the  two  cam- 
eleers who  had  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  drove,  and  a  tax- 
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collector  from  Safed.  There  is  a  government  impost,  I  was 
told,  on  animals  brought  into  the  Jerusalem  wildyet,  or  pro- 
vince. The  claim  in  this  case  was  about  thirty  mejidis  (the 
fnejidi  is  the  Turkish  silver  dollar,  in  value  about  ninety 
cents),  and  failing  to  get  it  or  to  be  bought  off  by  bakskisk,  the 
collector  had  seized  one  of  the  camels.  The  claim  proved  to 
be  unjust;  so  at  least  it  was  decided  by  our  dragoman  David 
Jamal,  to  whom  both  parties  made  appeal  as  umpire.  David's 
dignified  bearing  and  knowledge  of  the  world  ( he  had  trav- 
elled in  England  and  America)  always  gained  him  a  hearing 
with  the  Arabs.  What  the  points  of  law  were,  I  did  not  as- 
certain (some  receipts  of  payments  made  in  Damascus  were 
shown),  but  after  aii  hour  the  cameleers  rode  away  rejoicing 
to  be  quit  of  their  adversary  without  a  day's  detention  or  the 
payment  of  bakshish.  The  scene  was  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
immemorial  arrogance  and  extortionate  greed  of  the  publican 
in  these  lands  of  misrule,  and  of  the  scowling  fear  and  ha- 
tred with  which  he  is  looked  upon  by  the  people. 

THE  ANCIENT  ROADS. 

This  bridle  path  that  crosses  the  low  promontory  of 
Khurbet  'Oreimeh  on  its  way  to  the  north  may  well  claim  our 
attention.  In  ancient  times  three  main  roads  converged  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  plain,  leading  northward.  One  from  the 
southern  Jordan,  uniting  lines  of  traffic  from  both  sides  of 
the  river,  led  up  the  Ghor,  through  Tiberias.  Another  was 
from  Ptolemais,  then  the  principal  seaport  of  Galilee,  to  the 
lake ;  its  course  is  north  of  Sepphoris,  skirting  the  margin  of 
the  plain  of  Buttauf  to  Hattin,  and  descending  the  Wady 
Hamam  until  it  joins  the  road  just  spoken  of  near  Mejdel.  It 
was  one  branch  of  the  great  thoroughfare  across  southern?  ' 
Galilee,  sometimes  called  by  writers  the  **  Way  of  the  Sea  "* 
(  Via  Maris)  though  this  phrase  of  Old  Testament  Scripture? 
denotes  a  region  rather  than  a  route.  "  This  is  the  great  roadi 
used  by  the  Bedawin  and  Druses  who  bring  barley  from  the 
plains  of  the  Hauran  to  market  at  Akka,  and  in  the  autumn 
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long  strings  of  camels  laden  with  barley  are  continually  seen 
passing  along  it."*  The  third,  that  famous  highway  of  the 
ancient  worid,  connected  Egypt  and  southern  Syria,  via  Da- 
mascus, with  the  farther  East.  From  Bethshean  it  passed 
east  of  Tabor  along  the  eastern  plateau  of  Lower  Galilee, 
then  joining  the  road  from  the  sea,  plunged  down  the  Wady 
Hamam.  Traversing  the  lower  plain  of  Gennesaret  it  climbs 
the  saddle  of  the  headland  'Oreimeh,  and  then  passes  to  the 
north  and  east  on  its  way  to  Damascus.  By  these  world's 
highways  was  the  church  born  and  cradled.  **  This  thing 
was  not  done  in  a  corner."  Galilee  was  no  obscure  pro- 
vince. No  ignorant  rustics,  these  Galileans,  these  men  ot 
Gennesaret,  Peter  and  John,  Simon  and  Andrew,  Philip  and 
Matthew  !  Roman  legions  passed  and  repassed  this  way ; 
couriers  and  postmen,  ambassadors  and  princes,  rode  by 
their  doors ;  the  products  and  the  peoples  of  far-off  lands 
became  familiar  to  their  sight,  and  were  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion in  their  homes.  There  were  historical  as  well  as  super- 
natural causes  to  bring  it  about  that  the  apostolic  church 
should  so  quickly  burst  the  swaddling  bands  of  its  Jewish  infan- 
cy, and  become  a  world-wide  organization  embracing  all  peo- 
ples. 

CAPERNAUM   AND   EL 'OREIMEH. 

I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  prominent  feature  in  the  topog- 
raphy of  Gennesaret — ^the  headland  'Oreimeh,  or  Khurbet 
el  'Oreimeh  ;  Khurbet  is  Arabic  for  **  ruin  ";  'Oreimeh  signi- 
fies "  little  mound."  The  natural  termini  of  the  tract  follow- 
ing the  shore  line  are,  as  already  shown,  at  Mejdel  and 
Tabghah.  Between  these,  as  one  faces  the  plain  from  out 
upon  the  lake,  this  height  is  seen  as  a  spur  thrown  out  from 
the  foot-hills  in  the  rear  ;  seen  in  profile  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  bowl  end  of  an  inverted  spoon.  Its  sides  are  terraced, 
its  top  several  hundred  yards  back  from  the  shore  is  t^\•o 
hundred   and  fifty  feet  above  the  lake,  and  has  been  artifi- 

•  P.  E,  F.  Memoirs^  I.  p.  380. 
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cially  levelled.  The  memorandum  of  the  survey  is :  "  An 
artificial  plateau,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  by  eighty- 
six  feet,  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill.  In  the  northwest  angle 
of  the  plateau  there  are  the  remains  of  walls  and  ruins  of  a 
building,  probably  a  fortress,  or  stronghold  of  some  sort. 
The  great  Damascus  highroad  ran  just  below  to  the  west."* 
The  road  here  referred  to  has  just  been  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph ;  the  modern  path  follows  the  deep  bed  of 
rock-cut  aqueduct  around  the  cHfis,  supposed  to  be  that 
which  furnished  to  the  Gennesaret  plain  the  water  of  the 
fountain  mentioned  by  Josephus,  namely  at  Tabghah.  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  says: 

**  After  leaving  the  reservoir,  the  aqueduct  can  be  traced  at 
intervals  following  the  contour  of  the  ground,  to  the  point 
where  it  crossed  the  beds  of  two  water  courses  on  arches,  of 
which  the  piers  may  still  be  seen ;  it  then  turns  down  to- 
wards the  lake  and  runs  along  the  hillside  on  the  top  of  a 
massive  retaining  wall,  of  which  fifty  or  sixty  yards  remain, 
and  lastly  passes  round  the  Khan  Minyeh  cliflf  (Khurbet  el 
'Oreimeh)  by  a  remarkable  excavation  in  the  solid  rock 
which  has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers.  The  elevation  of 
the  aqueduct  at  this  point  is  sufficient  to  have  enabled  the 
water  brought  by  it  to  irrigate  the  whole  plain  of  Gennesaret, 
and  though  we  could  only  trace  it  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
inland,  it  was  not  improbably  carried  right  round  the  head 
of  the  plain.t" 

This  description  of  the  hill  'Oreimeh,  frequently  named 
from  the  adjacent  Khan  Minyeh,  will  hot  seem  unnecessarily 
detailed,  if  we  consider  the  probability  that  it  is  the  site  of 
Capernaum.  It  would  make  the  present  paper  too  long  to 
argue  this  question  pro  and  con.  The  probability  is  that  new 
evidence  will  yet  appear,  from  fuller  examination  of  existing 
historical  documents,  as  well  as  from  a  more  careful  archaeo- 
logical examination  of  the  region  itself,  which  will  finally  decide 
between  the  conflicting  claims  of  Tell  Hum  and  'Oreimeh. 

*S«e  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs,  p.  404. 
\Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  pp,  349,  350  • 
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I  can  only  offer  my  own  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  against 
the  former  view  (previously  advocated  by  myself  in  the  class-, 
room),  and  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  geographical  argument 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this  probability.  I  find  this 
entry  in  my  diary  at  the  close  of  the  second  day  upon  the 
ground  :  **  Am  slowly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  adopting  Tell  Hum  as  the  probable  site  of 
Capernaum."  For  the  impression  became  irresistible  that  the 
hillof  *Oreimeh  was  the  natural  site  for  the  principal  town  on 
the  northwestern  shore  of  the  lake.  The  citadel  on  its  summit 
would  have  commanded  the  shores  in  both  directions ;  its 
situation  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  Cavalla  (the  ancient 
Neapolis,  port- town  of  Phillipi)  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Two 
other  reasons  point  it  out  as  the  suitable  location  for  a  garri- 
son. Passage  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  is  here,  and  here  only, 
quite  cut  off  by  the  cliffs,  and  secondly  the  Roman  road  at 
this  point  branched  off  from  the  shore  road  to  the  Jordan, 
and  ascended  the  hills  to  the  north.  Add  to  this  the  natural 
inference  both  from  the  gospel  narrative  and  from  Josephus, 
that  Capernaum  was  situated  in  the  tract  Gennesaret,  and  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  resist  the  argument  in  favor  of  el  'Oreimeh. 
This  was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Edward  Robinson  after 
many  years'  study  of  the  problem,  and  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  the  endorsement  of  Porter,  MacGregor,  Col. 
Kitchener,  Dr.  Merrill,  and  many  other  able  investigators. 

The  view  from  the  plateau  at  its  top  is  one  of  the  finest 
to  be  had  near  the  shore.  The  background  towards  Safed 
and  the  west  is  of  high  mountains.  Towards  the  Jordan 
along  the  lake  line  the  ruins  of  Tell  Hum  two  miles  off  are 
in  part  visible.  Across  the  lake  it  is  the  contrasts  of  color 
that  chiefly  attract  the  eye,  for  the  wall  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain plateau  is  somewhat  monotonous  in  outline.  Anciently, 
however,  there  were  doubtless  masses  of  foliage,  and  the 
towers  of  fortified  towns,  and  conspicuous  to  the  southeast 
the  splendid  Gadara  on  its  rocky  heights.  The  finest  land- 
scape prospect  is  to  the  southwest ;  here  the  combination  of 
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curve  and  brokea  line,  of  rugged  and  softly  moulded  relief,  is 
exceedingly  pleasing.  Kurn  Hattin,  seven  miles  away, 
makes  a  horizontal  line  against  the  sky  directly  above  the 
open  jaws  of  the  gorge  Wady  Hamam.  Tabor  cannot  be 
seen  without  climbing  up  a  little  higher  to  the  west. 

THE  MOUNT  OF  BEATITUDES. 

"  And  seeing  the  multitudes  he  went  up  in  to  the  moun- 
tain." Where  are  we  to  look  for  **  the  mountain  "  to  which 
Matthew  refers  ?  Capernaum  was  of  course  the  point  of  de- 
parture. Crusading  tradition  named  the  Hill  of  Hattin,  and 
Dean  Stanley's  adoption  of  the  tradition,  together  with  his 
pictorial  description,  has  given  it  wide  currency  and  favor 
among  English  readers.  But  the  tradition  is  absolutely  des- 
titute of  evidential  value,  and  the  little  flat-topped  ridge  has 
really  scarcely  a  feature  to  establish  its  claim.  It  could  never 
have  been  called  "  the  mountain  "  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gen- 
nesaret ;  on  its  southern  side,  indeed,  it  is  less  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  plain  on  which  one  approaches  it. 
Again,  densely  populated  as  the  adjoining  plain  must  have 
been,  it  could  scarcely  have  afforded  the  seclusion  sought  by 
our  Lord  on  that  night  of  prayer,  and  during  the  following 
morning  when  he  wished  to  be  alone  with  the  Twelve. 

The  scene  was  probably  nearer  to  Capernaum.  Back  from 
the  shore  to  the  north  and  west  it  is  all  mountain.  The  case 
is  similar,  where  the  five  thousand  were  fed,  on  the  opposite 
side.  There  also  it  is  said  he  "  went  up  into  the  mountain  " 
(John  6 :  3 )  in  a  locality  where  no  single  prominent  peak  is 
near.  The  scene,  then,  of  the  Choosing  of  the  Twelve  and 
the  sermon,  was  probably  one  of  the  ridges  or  wooded  heights 
back  of  the  city.  About  two  miles  back  to  the  north,  from 
this  site  of  Capernaum,  is  a  knoll  or  ridge  distinctly  marked 
by  a  cluster  of  large  trees  and  a  Moslem  wely.  "The  Blessed 
Trees "  ( Shejerat  el  Mubarakat)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
spot  by  the  natives.  One  could  not  but  think  this  a  f^r  more 
probable  site  for  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  than  the  hill  of 
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Hattin  seven  miles  distant  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  plain, 
and  only  to  be  reached  by  the  long  winding  path  up  the 
Wady  Hamam. 

On  one  other  occasion,  subsequent  to  that  discourse,  Christ 
met  his  disciples  on  a  mountain  in  this  neighborhood.  It 
was  after  the  Resurrection  ;  "then  the  eleven  disciples  went 
away  into  Galilee,  into  the  mountain  where  Jesus  had  ap- 
pointed them  "  (  Matt  28  :  16).  There  he  delivers  to  them 
the  Great  Commission,  accompanied  with  the  Great  Promise: 
**  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  command- 
ed you.  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  Amen.**  Thus  the  gospel  of  Matthew  con- 
cludes. It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  refers  this  scene 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Gennesaret,  and  indeed  to  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes  itself.  There  they  would  be  near  the  homes  of 
the  majority  of  the  Eleven.  There  would  be  a  special  his- 
torical fitness  in  the  appointment  of  this  mountain  as  their 
meeting-place ;  the  final  world-commission  might  well  be 
given  to  the  apostles  on  the  spot  where  they  had  received 
their  first  commission  as  preachers  of  the  gospel — looking 
down  upon  Capernaum,  upon  the  little  paradise  of  Gennesa- 
ret, and  the  blue  waters  of  the  beautiful  lake. 

Wm.  Arnold  Stevens. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
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II. 

THE  MILLENNIUM. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Christ's  second  advent 
to  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  has  always  been 
given  a  very  important  place.  The  question  has  always  been 
— will  our  Lord's  coming  be  /r^-millennial,  or  /^.9/-millen- 
nial  ?  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  consider  the  le- 
gitimacy of  connecting  the  two  doctrines  in  this  way,  and  to 
outline  a  different  view  of  the  Scripture,  which  refers  to  the 
"thousand  years." 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  millennarian  passage 
in  the  whole  Bible.  It  is  found  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Other  passages,  however,  are  supposed  to 
relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  are  therefore  made  to  do  duty 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  one.  The  passage  is  given  in 
the  Revised  Version  in  this  form  :  **  And  I  saw  thrones,  and 
they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them : 
and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  beheaded  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  such  as 
worshiped  not  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  and  received 
not  the  mark  upon  their  forehead  and  upon  their  hand ;  and 
they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  The 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  until  the  thousand  years  should  be 
finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is 
he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection  :  over  these  the 
second  death  hath  no  power ;  but  they  shall  be  priests  of 
God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
years." 

Remembering  now,  that  no  other  passage  in  the  Bible 
makes  any  mention  of  the  thousand  years'  reign  of  the  saints, 
let  us  note  carefully  a  few  facts  with  reference  to  this  one^ 
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(i)  Not  a  hint  is  given  in  it  that  theChristians,  who  are  liv- 
ing on  the  earth  when  the  millennium  begins,  or  while  it  is  in 
progress,  will  have  any  share  in  it ;  (2)  Those  who  are  spoken 
of  as  thus  reigning  with  Christ,  are  not  the  whole  number  of 
the  pious  dead  even  ;  but  only  those  who  had  suffered  for  the 
truth  in  this  life — ^those  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  and  the  word  of  God;  (3)  Not  a  word  is 
said  of  their  living  on  the  earth  while  this  reign  is  in  prog- 
ress ;  and  (4)  Our  Lord's  second  coming  is  not  mentioned 
once  in  the  whole  passage. 

Immediately  following  this,  is  the  vision  of  the  great, 
white  throne,  the  Judge,  the  assembled  nations,  and  the 
opened  books.  It  corresponds  quite  closely  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  judgment,  given  in  Matt,  xxiv,  and  affirm- 
ing that  that  judgment  follows  immediately  upon  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord.  If  the  judgment  scene  described  in  the 
first  Gospel,  and  this  one  set  forth  in  the  vision  of  John  are 
identical,  it  would  seem  safe  to  believe,  that  the  second  ad- 
vent belongs  with  this  vision,  and  not  with  that  of  the  mil- 
lennium. 

Let  us  give  careful  attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  not 
a  hint  in  our  passage,  that  the  Lord's  coming  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  thousand  years'  reign  of  the  saints ;  and, 
indeed,  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  does  con- 
nect them.  And  we  shall  better  realize  the  bearing  and  force 
of  this,  when  we  recall  the  other  points  noted  in  connection 
with  it,  viz.,  that  the  earth  is  not  represented  as  being  the 
scene  of  the  millennial  reign,  and  that  only  a  certain  class — 
the  martyrs — are  said  to  participate  in  it. 

So  far  forth  then,  as  this  passage  is  concerned,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  the  question  whiah  has  been  dis- 
cussed so  earnestly  and  so  long — Will  our  Lord's  coming  be 
pre-millennial  or  post-millennial?  Will  He  come  to  begin  the 
thousand  years'  reign  with  His  saints  on  the  earth?  or  will 
He  come  only  after  they  have  been  reigning  on  the  earth  for 
that  long  period  ?     For  the  passage — the  only  one  in  which 
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the  **  thousand  years  "  is  mentioned — says  not  a  word  about 
the  earth,  or  Christ's  coming  either. 

But  now  if  we  decide  that  the  earth  is  not  the  scene  of 
the  millennium,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  passage  of  Scripture, 
which  affirms  concerning  the  saints,  that  "  they  shall  reign 
on  the  earth."  It  is  doubtless  this  passage,  which  has  given 
the  millennium  its  terrestrial  location  in  current  theology. 
We  find  it  in  Rev.  v.  9-10.  It  is  the  new  song,  which  John 
heard  the  four  living  creatures,  and  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  singing  in  praise  of  the  Lamb,  when  he  was  about  to 
open  the  seven  seals  of  the  book.  In  our  common  English 
Version  it  reads  :  **  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou 
art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof : 
for  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy 
blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  na- 
tion; and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests: 
and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth." 

This  last  clause  certainly  sounds  like  a  confirmation  of 
the  pre-millennial  view  of  the  passage  in  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter. "  We  shall  reign  on  the  earth  "  !  If  this  is  to  be  true 
of  the  saints,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  treat  it  as 
explaining  the  sentence  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  which  de- 
clares that  they — at  least,  that  some  of  them — ^shall  reign 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years :  and  the  two  would  of  course 
mean — "  they  shall  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years  on  the 
earth."  This  would  finish  the  pre-millennial  theory  nicely, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  "  first 
resurrection" ;  and  for  this  we  are  pointed  to  two  passages 
in  Paul's  writings — one  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians 
(iv,  14,  16),  the  other  in  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (xv, 
52).  The  first  tells  us,  that  "the  Lord  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout  •  •  •  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first."  The  second  informs  us,  that  **  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we 
[the  Christians  who  are  then  alive]  shall  be  changed."  These 
passages  are  made  to  fill  out  the  other  two,  and  by  putting 
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them  all  together,  we  get  the  complete  theory :  The  Lord 
shall  come  with  great  pomp  and  glory ;  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first,  and  then  the  living  Christians  be  changed ; 
together  they  shall  all  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air ;  and,  the  earth  being  gurified  by  fire  during  their  ab- 
sence, they  shall  return  and  reign  on  it  with  Christ  a  thou- 
sand years. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  on  which  it  rests.  Other  objections 
might  perhaps  be  removed,  but  this  one  stands  obstinately 
in  the  way. 

Look  first  at  the  passage  in  Rev.  v,  9-10.  Properly 
translated  it  will  read  :  "  Worthy  art  Thou  to  take  the  book 
and  to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  Thou  wast  slain,  and  didst 
purchase  unto  God  with  Thy  blood  men  of  every  tribe,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and  didst  make  them  to  be 
unto  our  God  a  kingdom  and  priests ;  and  they  are  reigning 
over  the  earth." 

Notice  the  time  indicated  in  the  last  clause.  John  is 
viewing  the  future  history  of  the  work  of  redemption  in  pan- 
oramic form.  He  is  "  beliind  the  scenes  '*;  is  looking  upon 
the  unfolding  history  from  the  standpoint  of  heaven  where  it 
is  controlled,  not  of  earth  where  it  is  enacted.  And  when,  in 
the  progress  of  the  vision,  the  point  is  reached  at  which  the 
seals  are  to  be  opened,  he  hears  the  new  song  telling  that  the 
saints  are  reigning  over  the  earth.  If  this  reveals  the  time 
of  the  millennium  at  all,  it  puts  its  starting  point  far  back  in 
the  present  dispensation. 

Again,  notice  the  preposition  which  is  used :  "  They  are 
reigning  over  the  earth  " — ^aadtooomv  ini  tt^  y^c.  "  The 
earth  "  is  pwt  for  the  affairs,  or  the  nations  of  earth,  and  the 
passage  simply  states  that  it  is  over  these  that  the  rule  of 
the  saints  is  exercised.  It  does  not  say  that  they  dwell  on 
the  earth  while  they  are  reigning.  The  addition  of  that  item 
is  entirely  gratuitous. 

In  Matt,  ii,  22,  we  read,  that  *'  Archelaus  was  reigning 
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over  [not  **on,"  or  **upon**]  Judea."  In  Luke  xix,  14,  we 
are  told  that  the  citizens  sent  an  ambassage  after  the  depart- 
ing ruler,  "  saying,  we  will  not  that  this  man  reign  over  [not 
"  on,'*  or  "  upon  "]  us."  So  here  it  should  be — "They  are 
reigning  over  the  earth." 

Queen  Victoria  reigns  over  Ireland ;  but  she  does  not  live 
in  Ireland.  If  we  would  write  in  Greek,  the  sentence — the 
Emperor  of  Russia  reigns  over  Poland — the  same  verb  and 
preposition  would  be  used,  which  we  find  in  this  passage — 
^aaehutt  im  ;  but  we  should  hardly  care  to  have  our 
language  so  interpreted  as  to  make  it  mean  that  Alexander 
lives  in  Poland.  He  reigns  over  it  without  living  in  it,  as  the 
Poles  have  good  reason  for  knowing. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Revisers,  in  this  passage,  have 
substituted  "  upon  "  for  the  **  on  "  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. The  change  indicates  that  they  did  not  consider,  that 
*'  on  "  expressed  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  "  ini "  in 
this  case.  But  is  there  a  shade  of  difference  between  "  on  " 
and  the  *'upon,"  which  they  have  put  in  its  place,  when 
used  with  the  verb  "reign"?  "They  reign  ^«  the  earth." 
"No,"  the  Revisers  say,  "not  that;  but,  they  reign  upon — 
upon  the  earth."  Exactly  so :  "  They  reign  upon  the  earth  "; 
but  in  the  same  sense  that  Archelaus  reigned  upon  Judea, 
or  that  Victoria  reigns  upon  Ireland,  or  Alexander  upon 
Poland ;  that  is  to  say — "  They  reign  over  it"  To  say  they 
reign  "  on,"  or  "  upon  "  the  earth  is,  inevitably,  to  express 
the  idea  that  they  live  on  the  earth  and  reign  there — a  mean- 
ing not  contained  in  the  original.  The  passage  simply  states 
that  the  earth,  that  is  to  say,  the  affairs,  or  the  nations  of 
earth,  constitute  the  realm  over  which  the  rule  of  the  saints 
is  exercised;  without  hinting  at  such  a  thing  as  that,  clothed 
with  the  spiritual  body,  they  dwell  on  the  earth  and  exercise 
literal,  temporal  sovereignty. 

And  now,  as  to  the  other  passages :  "  The  Lord  Him- 
self shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout  •  •  •  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first  "    (I.  Thess.  iv,  16);  "  The 
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trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorupt- 
ible,  and  we  shall  be  changed  "  (I.  Cor.  xv,  52).  "  Do  not 
these  passages  teach,  in  accordance  with  the  pre-millennial 
view,  that  a  part  of  the  dead  shall  be  raised  before  the  rest 
of  them  ?"  We  do  not  think  so.  When  quoted  to  prove 
this,  they  are  taken  entirely  out  of  their  connection,  and  so 
give  a  false  impression. 

In  the  passage  in  Thessalonians,  Paul  is  teaching  that 
the  Christians,  who  are  living  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  will  not  meet  the  Lord  before  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep.  They  will  have  no  advantage  in  this  respect.  *'  We 
shall  in  no  wise  precede  them,"  he  says,  "  for,  when  the  Lord 
comes,  they  shall  be  raised  firsts  and  then  we,  together  with 
them,  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  Him."  The  passage  in 
Corinthians  gives  substantially  the  same  thought  "  The 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed  ;" 
they  shall  be  raised  firsts  and  then  we  shall  be  changed,  for 
we  shall  in  no  wise  precede  them.  The  emphasis  in  both 
passages  is  laid  on  this  one  thought,  that  the  living  Chris- 
tians and  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  shall  be  ready  togeth- 
er to  greet  the  Lord  when  He  comes.  Not  a  word  is  said 
about  the  wicked  dead,  or  the  living  wicked,  either  ;  and  to 
argue  that,  because  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is  not 
mentioned  in  a  passage  which  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  righteous,  therefore  the  former  will  not  be  raised  at  that 
time,  is  to  show  more  zeal  for  a  theory  than  respect  for  logic, 
or  reverence  for  other  parts  of  the  Word  of  God. 

But,  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  neither  of  these 
passages  is  there  a  word  said  about  the  millennium.  In  the 
one  quoted  from  the  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  apostle's 
conclusion  is — "So  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."  Not 
— So  shall  we  reign  with  Him  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth 
— but, — being  caught  up  to  meet  Him  in  the  air,  so  shall  we 
ever  be  with  Him.  The  Lord  Himself  promised  His  follow- 
ers  :  "  If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again» 
and  receive  you  unto  Myself;  that  where  I  am  there  Jre  may 
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be  also."  And  these  words  of  Paul  are  in  exact  harmony 
with  the  promise  :  The  Lord — having  gone  away  to  prepare 
a  place  for  us — shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout 
•  •  •  and  we — being  raised  from  the  dead,  or  "  changed," 
if  still  living — shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  Him  ;  and  so  shall 
we  be  ever  with  Him.  Where  ?  **  On  the  earth  ?"  No  ; 
but  in  the  place  which  He  has  gone  to  prepare  for  us,  and 
to  which  He  Himself  comes  to  receive  us. 

We  find  not  a  vestige  of  authority  in  the  word  of  God 
for  connecting  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  with  that  of 
our  Lord's  second  coming  to  the  earth ;  and  not  a  shadow 
of  proof  that  its  scene  will  be  the  earth. 

But  what,  then,  and  where — perhaps  also,  when — ^will  it 
be  ?  Turning  to  the  only  portion  of  Scripture  which  de- 
scribes it,  we  find  it  represented  as--^  special  blessing,  given 
by  the  Lord  to  those  who,  in  this  life^  had  been  brought  into 
persecution^  sufferings  and  deaths  through  t/teir  zeal  for  His 
cause.  It  is  given  to  those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  here, 
rather  than  prove  recreant  to  their  trust  as  followers  of  Christ. 
The  thrones  which  John  saw  were  filled  by  those  who  had 
been  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  the  word  of 
God,  and  who  worshiped  not  the  beast,  neither  his  image, 
and  had  not  received  the  mark  in  their  forehead  or  their  hand. 
These  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  till  the  thousand  years  should  be 
finished.  He^  who  should  overcome^  was  to  have  authority  over 
the  nations  given  him,  and  was  to  sit  down  with  Christ  in  His 
throne.  The  church  in  Smyrna  were  to  be  tried  bitterly,  and 
were  to  suffer  dreadful  persecution ;  but  he  among  them  who 
remained  faithful  unto  the  end  had  the  promise  that  he 
should  not  be  hurt  by  the  second  death.  And,  we  are  told, 
it  is  those  who  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  those  who 
are  accounted  worthy  to  live  and  reign  with  Christ — those 
are  they  who  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  second  death. 

Our  Lord  is  reigning  now.     All  power  has  been  given  to 
Him  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth.     And  this  passage,  which 
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tells  of  the  millennium,  together  with  the  rich  promises  of 
the  Saviour  to  those  who  love  Him  and  His  cause  more 
than  they  love  their  earth  life,  indicates  that  there  is  given 
to  those  who  have  suffered  in  his  service,  a  share  or  a  fellow- 
ship in  His  government  which  no  others  know.  Instead 
of  remaining  in  the  "  intermediate  state  "  until  the  final  resur- 
rection, they  are  associated  with  their  Lord  in  His  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  among 
men.  This  is  the  special  reward  of  those  who  have  been 
faithful  even  unto  death  ;  and  this  is  the  millennium. 

Query  :  Is  it  on  this  fact  that  the  Romish  heresy  of  in- 
voking the  intercession  of  the  saints  is  founded,  as  their 
heresy  of  purgatory  is  based  on  the  truth  concerning  the  in- 
termediate state  of  the  departed  ? 

Believing  that  this  special  blessing  is  given  to  the  martyrs, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  how  it  has  been  that, 
taught  and  upheld  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  men  have  rejoiced 
in  being  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name.  It 
will  help  to  explain  the  songs  of  rejoicing,  which  have  risen 
above  the  creaking  of  racks,  and  the  crackling  of  death 
fires. 

Does  it  not  put  a  deeper  meaning  into  the  words  of  our 
Lord :  "  He  that  loveth  his  life  loseth  it,  but  he  that  hateth 
his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal  "? 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  explaining,  on  any  other  ground, 
the  saying  of  Paul :  **  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  " — so  that  it  shall  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
intermediate  state  of  the  dead.  But  with  this  view  of  the 
millennial  reign  of  the  saints  the  difficulty  disappears. 

Did  not  Paul  have  this  in  mind,  when  he  wrote  :  "  That 
I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the 
fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  becoming  conformed  unto  His 
death,  if  by  any  means  I  may  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  ?"  Was  he  not  thinking  of  this  first  resurrection  ? 
Could  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  being,  at  least,  finally 
raised  with  the  rest  of  the  dead,  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
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wrote  :  **  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ  ?" 

The  writer  has  heard  it  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  view 
of  the  millennium,  that  it  indicates  the  granting  of  a  great 
and  special  favor  to  the  martyrs,  or  to  those  who  have  act- 
ually suffered  persecution  for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  the  impli- 
cation in  the  objection  being  that  all  real  Christians  are  to 
receive  exactly  the  same  award.  But  it  is  believed  that  no 
careful  student  of  God's  word  will,  after  sober  thought,  hold 
to  such  a  view.  The  Scriptures  certainly  do  teach  very  plainly, 
that  special  faithfulness  here  secures  special  blessing  here- 
after. 

A  more  serious  objection,  in  the  minds  of  some,  will  be 
that  according  to  Rev.  xx,  1-3,  Satan  is  bound — kept  from 
deceiving  the  nations— during  the  thousand  years;  and 
therefore,  if  the  millennium  is  now  in  progress,  we  must 
account  for  the  evil  which  is  being  wrought  on  the  earth, 
without  introducing  the  factor  of  Satanic  influence,  which  is 
so  much  relied  on  in  that  connection. 

But  can  any  one  say  positively  that  Satan  is  not  now 
bound  ?  Does  any  one  know  certainly  that  bad  men,  or 
rather,  that  ttu  bad  in  men  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  opposition  which  the  truth  meets  in  the  world  ? 
Is  there,  perhaps,  a  hint  here  as  to  the  origin  of  the  denial 
of  the  personality  of  Satan  by  a  large  class  of  professed 
Christians  ? 

The  doctrine  of  the  millennium  does  not  properly  belong 
in  eschatology,  but  is  rather  a  part  of  Christology,  coming 
under  the  head  of  "Government  by  Christ."  Putting  it 
into  its  proper  place,  we  shall  find  that  not  a  few  of  the  diffi- 
culties, which  at  present  encumber  the  subject  of  eschatology, 
have  disappeared. 

G.  A.  Cleveland. 

North  Berwick^  Me, 
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III. 

CHRIST    IN    ART. 

The  dominant  church  of  past  ages  was  lavish  in  its 
patronage  of  Christian  art.  It  had  a  standing  commission 
for  all  painters  to  depict  the  face  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Every  church,  palace,  and  many  homes  treasured  the  pict- 
ured form  of  Mary's  son. 

Can  we  claim  for  any  one  of  these  numerous  pictures 
that  it  is  a  likeness  of  Christ  ?  0»  is  there  in  existence  a 
reliable  model  or  description  of  his  features  which  the  artist 
may  copy  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand  that  Judea  had  no  place 
for  the  painter,  nor  would  the  contemplation  of  a  life 
abounding  in  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  inspire  the  artist  of 
classic  lands.  The  pencil  and  the  chisel  were  employed  to 
glorify  pleasure  and  lust.  Pain  and  suffering,  when  por- 
trayed, told  only  of  the  vengeance  of  the  angry  gods. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  have  given  no  intimation  of  his 
appearance.  If  the  limner  seeks  for  guidance  from  the 
visions  of  prophet  or  psalmist,  he  must  first  discover  the 
harmony  and  truth  in  their  apparently  conflicting  state- 
ments. Art  listens  to  the  prophet :  "  His  visage  was  so 
marred  more  than  any  man."  "  He  hath  no  form  or  comeli- 
ness.'* "There  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him." 
It  must  heed  also  the  praise  of  the  psalmist:  "Thou  art 
fairer  than  the  children  of  men ;  grace  is  poured  into  thy 
lips."  If  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  look  in  vain 
for  any  line  or  word  relative  to  Christ's  features.  Alexander 
Severus  placed  an  image  of  Christ  in  his  private  chapel,  and 
the  Carpocratians  worshiped  an  idol  of  him  which  they 
claimed  came  direct  from  Pilate.;  but  were  these  images 
even  attempts  at  portraiture,  they  neither  survive  nor  are 
they  described.    The  description  of  Christ  purporting  to  have 
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been  written  by  Publius-Lentulus,  as  well  as  the  legendary 
portraits,  such  as  the  one  sent  to  King  Abgarus,  of 
Edessa,  had  their  origin,  probably,  in  the  demands  of  the 
market 

If  the  task  of  the  painter  who  seeks  to  portray  Christ  is 
a  hopeless  one,  it  is  not  made  hopeless  by  the  lack  of  re- 
liable trace  or  description  of  our  Lord's  features.  For  what 
is  the  aim  of  art  ?  A  final  and  complete  definition  has  never 
been  given ;  still,  an  illustration  of  what  is  true  art  is  readily 
found  in  the  aim  and  work  of  the  portrait  painter.  The 
conflict  between  the  realist  and  the  idealist  is  unheard  in  the 
studio  of  the  limner. 

Portraiture  is,  of  necessity,  idealistic.  The  best  work  of 
the  realist  cannot  surpass  the  accuracy  attained  by  the  pho- 
tographer. But  of  a  number  of  photographs  of  any  living 
person,  taken  in  as  ^many  minutes,  no  two  will  be  alike. 
Which,  then,  is  the  true  likeness  ?  No  one  photograph  is 
true,  for  the  sun  has  caught  the  expression  of  a  moment 
only.  It  has  given  permanence  to  a  single  flash  of  thought. 
A  faithful  portrait  must  not  depict  a  single  glance,  but  must 
embody  and  combine  all  habitual  expressions  which  sweep 

• 

over  a  given  human  face.  When  the  artist  has  discovered 
and  portrayed  what  is  permanent  amid  these  changing  ex- 
pressions, his  work  has  the  quality  of  art.  Though  he  may 
produce  a  picture  like  the  man  at  no  one  moment  of  his 
life,  as  the  sun  would  never  have  represented  him,  the  artist 
reveals  a  truth  which  the  photographer  or  the  realist  may 
never  hope  to  attain.  A  true  portrait  is  more  than  a  mere 
likeness  of  the  features ;  it  is  an  index  of  character.  The 
aim  of  all  portrait  art  is  to  reveal  the  man,  and  not  his  fea- 
tures only.  Great  art  has  done  this.  The  artist  does  not 
depend  on  his  study  of  the  features  alone ;  he  must  know  the 
mind  of  his  subject,  and  this  knowledge  will  give  direction  to 
■every  movement  of  his  brush. 

If,  then,  there  are  sources  whence  he  can  form  a  con- 
ception of  our  Lord's  nature,  the  artist  may  hope  to  pro- 
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duce  a  portrait  of  Christ,  though  he  cannot  exhibit  a  like- 
ness. 

This  possibility  will  be  realized,  however,  only  when  we 
can  trace  a  similarity  between  the  picture  of  the  artist  and 
the  portrait  penned  by  the  evangelists.  Art  is  no^  concerned 
with  questions  relating  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  The 
painter  must  depict  the  Christ  whom  the  Scriptures  reveal. 
If  the  conception  formed  of  Christ  is  not  derived  alone  from, 
the  Word  of  God,  the  art  is  false. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  portrait  presented  by  the  evan- 
gelists. Art  must  reproduce  this  portrait.  Not  in  all  its 
features — that  it  cannot  do.  We  may  not  ask  to  see  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God  on  canvas.  We  must  be  satisfied  it 
the  humanity  of  our  Lord  is  faithfully  treated. 

The  Scriptures  make  evident  the  fact  that  Christ  pos- 
sessed humanity  in  its  reality  and  integrity — the  manhood 
that  God  made,  not  manhood  corrupted.  We  sadly  err 
when  we  say  that  Christ's  humanity  was  an  ideal  humanity. 
That  saying  implies  that  Christ  was  no  better  than  the  best 
in  Peter,  John,  and  Paul  combined.  The  word  ideal  sug- 
gests a  non-existent  harmony  of  attributes  combined  from, 
special  excellencies  with  which  the  observer  is  familiar.  A 
conception  of  Christ's  humanity  formed  by  noting  the  ex- 
cellencies of  men,  however  exalted  and  pure,  must  fall  far 
short  of  the  sinless  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Pictures  of 
Christ  should  suggest  something  more  than  what  is  best 
among  fallen  men.  And  this  can  be  done ;  for,  though  art 
can  illustrate  only,  reproducing  what  our  eyes  have  seen  or 
our  hands  have  handled,  yet  as  every  painter  must  bring  to 
his  work  a  memory  of  the  best  he  has  imagined  as  well  as 
what  he  has  seen,  he  who  has  pondered  the  inspired  story  of 
Christ's  earthly  life  will  have  visions  of  a  humanity,  in  its 
holiness  and  purity,  unknown  by  him  who  studies  humanity 
in  the  faces  only  of  its  living  and  sinful  representatives. 

We  may  expect  further  from  the  man  who  would  seek  to 
portray  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  he  will  follow  the  example  of 
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the  Evangelists  by  bringing  into  prominence  the  unchanging, 
deathless  purpose  of  Christ's  life — a  purpose  controlling 
every  event  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Cross.  He  was  among  us 
as  one  that  served.  "The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many-"  No  presentation  of  Jesus  is  worthy 
the  name  of  art  that  in  any  way  or  for  any  effect  loses  sight 
of  this  great  purpose  of  his  life. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  depicted. 
with  peculiar  attractiveness  by  the  New  Testament  writers^ 
which  the  art  that  would  be  true  to  the  Gospels  must  paint 
with  equal  beauty — a  feature,  however,  which  the  painter 
has,  to  the  lasting  injury  of  the  Christian  world,  almost  con- 
stantly falsified.  It  is  this :  in  his  voluntary  sacrificial  work: 
the  soul  of  Jesus  found  its  deepest  joy.  In  the  life  of  Hira 
of  whom  it  is  written,  "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God," 
there  was  more  of  blessedness  and  joy  than  in  any  other 
lived  on  this  earth.  Christ  suffered  what  no  disciple  shall 
have  to  endure.  He  resisted  unto  blood.  •  Yet  through  all 
his  agony  he  is  able  to  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be: 
satisfied. 

Not  even  the  coming  woe  of  the  Garden  and  of  the- 
Cross  could  disturb  his  peace  of  soul.  The  Cross  was  cast- 
ing its  very  shadow  into  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  when 
he  said,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  "  ;  when  with  ex- 
ultant soul  and  uplifted  eyes  he  exclaimed,  "  These  things; 
have  I  spoken  in  the  world  that  they  may  have  my  joy  ful- 
filled in  themselves."  Do  not  the  Scriptures  teach  that  ia 
loyal,  loving  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is  found  the  only* 
source  of  joy  and  strength  ?  Shall  Christ  be  made  an  ex- 
ception to  his  own  teaching  ?  Art  has  falsely  made  him  to. 
lament  because  of  what  he  suffered.  It  has  presented  a  mait 
of  sorrows  as  its  chief  conception  of  him.  It  has  created  a 
fiction,  and  made  him  faint  beneath  the  Cross  who  calls,  "  If 
any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me." 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  intention  of  the  painter  in 
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depicting  the  meekness  and  suffering  of  Christ  is  to  present 
one  phase  only  of  his  life.  But  we  reply,  the  Scriptures 
never  so  reveal  him.  In  the  language  of  the  studio,  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  no  studies  of  Christ.  In  his  work  we  find 
only  a  finished  picture  of  our  Lord.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
writers  who  describe  the  scene  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemanc 
to  rivet  our  attention  upon  the  bloody  sweat  and  the  agony  ? 
Is  not  the  object  rather  to  make  us  realize  that  even  in  that 
hour  when  Christ  was  "  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto 
death,"  he  exclaimed,  "Nevertheless,  not  my  will  but  thine 
be  done  !"  and  thus  won  his  last  and  great  victory  over  the 
tempter  ?  There  is  no  mistaking  the  perspective ;  from  the 
victory  all  objects  diminish  and  all  lines  recede.  So  to 
paint,  then,  Christ  in  Gethsemane  as  fainting  through  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh,  and  giving  no  hint  of  his  strength  to  over- 
come, or  leaving  the  spectator  in  doubt  of  the  final  result, 
is  falsity  to  the  Bible  and  falsity  to  the  true  aim  of  art 

Isaiah,  the  prophet,  depicts  the  "  man  of  sorrows,"  "  Him 
who  is  acquainted  with  grief,"  Him  who  is  "despised  and  re- 
jected of  men."  But  look  closer  at  this  portrait;  we  mark 
the  "  marred  visage,"  yet  note  that  also  he  sees  of  the  "  tra- 
vail of  his  soul  and  is  satisfied."  Observe  too,  that,  "as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb  so  he  opened  not  his 
mouth." 

From  these  compressed  lips,  this  ^lence  amid  taunts  and 
jeers,  we  anticipate  the  assertion  of  marvelous  might  "I  have 
power  to  lay  down  my  life."  Even  this  portrait  by  Isaiah 
reveals  more  of  strength  than  of  weakness ;  it  displaj-s  peace 
amid  his  sorrows. 

Equally  striking  is  the  \-ision  seen  by  the  exile  at  Patmos. 
The  Elder  calls  to  him,  "  Behold  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah."  The  disciple  discovers  the  symbol  of  his  redemp- 
tion the  "  Lunb  as  it  had  been  slain."  The  Elder  exclaim- 
iog  that  the  Lioo  has  prevailed  to  open  the  seals  has  dis- 
tinguishcd  in  the  Lion  the  Lamb-like  qualit>-  of  service.  The 
in  tarn,   mnarics   that  the  Lamb  possessed  the 
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Strength  of  the  Lion,  for  it  has  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes 
— tokens  of  wisdom  and  might.  Said  Mr.  William  Edgar 
Marshall  to  the  writer,  as  he  stood  before  a  canvas  upon 
which  the  artist  had  worked  for  years,  "my  aim  has  been  to 
paint  a  head  of  Christ  in  which  each  man  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
cover that  in  which  he  deems  the  perfection  of  Christ  to  con- 
sist." Art  does  essay  to  accomplish  in  its  sphere  what  the 
author  of  the  Bible  has  done  in  his  presentation  of  Christ. 
Some  one  feature  is  made  prominent,  but  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  things  unseen,  a  revelation  of  qualities  which,  but  for 
the  work  of  art,  had  been  unobserved. 

The  artist  will  find  but  little  help  in  forming  his  idea 
of  Christ's  features  by  studying  the  physiognomy  of  the 
race  to  which  Jesus  was  allied.  On  his  mother's  side  only 
was  he  related  to  the  family  of  man.  In  that  mother's  veins 
there  flowed  the  blood  of  races  outside  the  Abrahamic  de- 
scent. Mary's  miraculous  conception  exempted  Christ  from 
the  laws  which  determine  the  likeness  of  the  child  to  the 
parent. 

Should  the  argument  be  pressed  that  there  must  have 
been  some  resemblance  to  his  mother,  we  may  ask  why  shall 
we  take  the  cast  of  countenance  seen  among  the  Jews  of  to- 
day as  a  model  of  the  features  of  Jesus.  Were  the  peculiar 
Jewish  features  developed  during  the  two  thousand  years 
previous  to  the  Crucifixion,  and  did  the  type  then  become 
permanent?  The  marked  divergence  of  the  Hebrews  ot 
London  and  New  York  from  the  Syrian  Jew  suggests  that 
the  Jewish  physiognomy  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  developed 
since  the  Crucifixion  as  before  that  event.  The  claim  to  this 
effect  of  that  peculiar  sect  who  call  themselves  Anglo- Israel- 
ites is  worthy  our  consideration. 

A  brief  survey  of  Christian  art  will  answer  the  question 
which  now  arises :  What  similarity,  if  any,  can  be  traced  be- 
tween the  portraits  of  Christ  by  the  Evangelists,  and  those 
by  the  painter  ?  Are  the  pictures  of  Christ  biblical  or  con- 
ventional ?     When  the  religion  of  Christ  crossed  the  moiip- 
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tains  of  Lebanon  it  won  its  way  among  a  people  who  breathed 
an  atmosphere  of  art  The  chisel  of  Pheideas  had  not  lost 
its  inspiring  power.  Memorials  remained  of  a  former  age 
equally  renowned  for  skill  in  the  use  of  color.  The  new  re- 
ligion did  not  array  itself  against  the  love  of  art  There  is 
much  to  disprove  the  sweeping  assertion  that  Christianity  in 
its  effort  to  crush  paganism  became  bitterly  hostile  to  those 
forms  of  beauty  by  which  the  pagan  religion  was  taught  In 
no  writing  of  the  Apostle  Paul  can  be  found  that  abhorrence 
of  art  which  the  early  Christians  are  charged  with  displaying. 
The  question  of  the  Corinthians  respecting  the  purchase  and 
use  of  meats  offered  in  the  heathen  sacrifices  would  naturally 
elicit  a  reply  condemning,  pictures  and  idols,  had  the  Apostle 
desired  to  condemn  them.  But  while  he  commanded  ab- 
stinence from  this  meat  for  the  sake  of  others,  not  a  word 
did  he  say  against  the  idol  itself 

Aside  from  this  claim  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture, there  are  abundant  facts  to  show  the  prevalence  of  art 
among  the  gentile  Christians  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Church. 

The  story  of  the  catacombs  as  it  is  now  told  by  De  Rossi, 
Garrucci,  and  others,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  many 
decorations  painted  in  Pompeii  were  painted  also  in  the  cata- 
combs, and  in  the  same  years.  Even  in  those  portions  of 
these  burial-places  used  and  closed  before  the  third  century 
have  been  found  the  pictured  form  of  Apollo,  and  of  Orpheus 
with  his  lyre  placed  there  as  a  symbol  of  the  Saviour  in  whom 
the  faithful  dead  had  believed.  A  further  proof  of  the  pre- 
valence of  art  in  the  early  Church  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  of  whom  not  all  feared  its  effect  upon  the  purity 
of  the  faith.  Clement  urges  converts  to  Christianity  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  pagan  symbols,  which  in  his  time  were  largely 
<ised  to  decorate  the  home  and  household  utensils,  and  use 
those  better  suited  to  express  the  Christian  faith,  as  the  dove, 
ihe  fish,  or  a  ship  sailing  towards  its  haven. 

The  Christian  painter  did   not  at  first  attempt  to  produce 
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a  portrait,  but  was  content  to  employ  symbols  of  his  Master. 
In  these  symbols  Christ  was  always  represented  as  young  and 
beautiful.  He  was  beardless;  the  head  and  hair  bore  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  statues  of  heathen  gods.  Classic  art 
•was  in  all  things  closely  followed.  All  signs  of  suffering  were 
prohibited.  As  in  the  Greek  drama  the  tragedy  might  be 
recited,  but  never  enacted,  so  though  the  teacher  might  recount 
the  story  of  the  Cross,  the  painter  was  not  permitted  to  give 
any  picture  of  the  agony  of  Calvary.  Every  work  revealed 
the  reverence  of  the  painter.  The  Scripture  text  was  closely 
followed;  he  had  heard  "the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
book,"  and  thought  not  to  add  to  nor  take  away.  Neither 
legend  nor  tradition  had  place. 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  ushered  in  a  new  school  of 
art.  Portraits  of  Christ  began  to  appear.  The  great  truth 
■of  his  atoning  death,  however,  was  still  veiled  in  symbol.  But 
before  the  Christian  had  thought  to  quicken  faith  by  por- 
traying the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  this  event  had  been 
made  an  object  of  caricature  and  ridicule.  The  earliest  draw- 
ing or  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  of  which  we  have  any  trace, 
is  a  rude  pencilling  in  a  Roman  barrack  of  a  man,  having  the 
head  of  an  ass,  fastened  to  a  cross,  and  underneath  is  written 
the  inscription,  Alexander  worships  God. 

When  the  Church  did  sanction  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion, 
the  figure  fastened  on  the  cross  was  that  of  a  man,  young  and 
beautiful.  No  nails  were  driven  through  the  pictured  hands,  no 
weakness  was  displayed  by  the  crucified  Saviour.  He  was 
fastened  to  the  tree  by  his  own  will  and  choice.  All  be- 
holders might  read  that  the  death  was  voluntary — that  he 
had  power  to  come  down  from  the  Cross,  but  there  he  will- 
ingly gave  up  his  life.  Soon  great  changes  were  wrought 
A  weak,  emaciated,  dying  man  was  depicted.  The  sacrifice 
of  Christ  was  still  taught,  but  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
sacrifice  was  obscured.  What  led  to  these  radical  changes  in 
the  treatment  of  the  person  of  Christ  ?  They  were  not  made 
under  the  influence  of  a  purer  faith,  nor  were  they  the  resul^ 
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of  a  better  knowledge  of  Christ's  work.  The  Gnostic  heresy 
was  spreading.  Nearly  all  the  Gnostic  sects  were  united  in 
their  denial  of  Christ's  sufferings.  As  the  pagans  claimed 
for  the  gods  of  Mount  Olympus  that  they  lived  tranquil  lives 
exempt  from  suffering,  so  these  Christian-pagans  insisted 
that  the  agony  of  their  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  apparent,  not 
real.  Pictures  of  Christ  were  useful  in  combating  this  dan- 
gerous heresy.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  orthodox 
party  in  the  Church  any  representation  of  Christ  in  image  or 
picture  asserted  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
was  a  practical  refutation  of  Docetism.  Gladly,  then,  did  the 
priest  welcome  the  portrayal  which  plainly  told  of  the  agony 
and  weakness  of  his  Lord,  for  now  he  could  point  to  the  pict- 
ured head  and  say,  our  Lord  did  suffer,  behold  the  marks  of 
his  agony. 

The  desire  to  refute  Docetism  may  have  been  the  chief 
reason  why  the  conviction  was  permitted  to  grow  that  the 
Church  had  in  its  possession  a  veritable  likeness  of  Christ. 
Early  in  the  third  century,  probably,  there  had  been  painted 
in  the  catacombs  of  Domatilla  a  picture  of  Christ  in  marked 
contrast  from  the  classic  features  with  which  hitherto  he  had 
been  depicted.  The  features  can  scarcely  be  traced,  so 
marred  are  they.  The  expression  is  evidently  that  of  sad 
severity.  The  face  is  oval,  the  hair  long  and  dark,  the  beard 
short  and  divided.  Mr.  Thos.  Heaphy,  of  London,  in  his 
book  entitled  "  The  Veri-similitude  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,'^ 
asserts  that  this  is  the  picture,  or  a  copy  of  it,  which  the 
early  Church  rightly  accepted  as  a  faithful  likeness  of  the 
Saviour.  Portraits  of  Christ,  similar  to  this  picture  in  the 
catacomb,  Mr.  Heaphy  declares,  can  be  traced  to  Asia  even 
in  the  first  century.  In  order  to  establish  the  claim  of 
authenticity  for  the  portrait,  our  author  is  evidently  willing 
to  accept  the  legend  that  Luke  was  a  painter  and  that  our 
Lord  had  given  him  sittings,  or  that  some  one  daily  familiar 
with  Jesus,  had,  according  to  the  Jewish  interpretation, 
broken  the  second  commandment.     One  defect  shows  the 
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falsity  of  the  likeness  and  also  disposes  of  its  reputed  author- 
ship. Paul  rebuked  the  Corinthians,  asking,  "  doth  not  even 
nature  itself  teach  you  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair  it  is  a 
shame  unto  him  ?"  Though  the  Jews  wore  their  hair  longer 
than  we  of  the  present  day,  long  hair  was  to  the  Jew  the 
sign  of  the  Nazarite  order  or  the  mark  of  a  rogue.  Neithfer 
Luke  nor  any  Christian  who  knew  of  this  rebuke  and  loved 
the  Word  of  God,  would  have  thought  of  painting  Christ 
either  as  a  Nazarite  or  a  rogue,  even  had  they  known  how 
to  paint 

This  picture  wrought  incalculable  injury  to  art.  When 
the  artist  was  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  likeness^ 
he  began  to  imitate  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  This  imitation 
did  not  require,  nor  did  it  admit  the  exercise  of  imagination. 
Had  the  artist  been  inclined  to  give  play  to  his  fancy,  the 
churchman  was  at  his  elbow  to  correct  any  deviation  from 
the  adored  likeness.  Art  copied  and  picture  making  became 
but  a  trade.  The  influence  of  this  picture  has  never  fully 
passed  away.  The  type  of  face  has  occasionally  been 
changed,  but  the  conception  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  which  it 
embodies  is  the  dominant  one  in  all  schools  of  Christian  art. 

From  the  fifth  century  to  the  earliest  times  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  market  demanded  this  one  type  of  Christ's  face> 
and  the  painter,  listening  to  the  demand,  appai'antly  forgot 
what  the  Evangelists  had  described. 

After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  Nicholas  of  Pisa  discovered 
the  beauty  long  forgotten  in  the  antique  statue  ;  and  Cima- 
bue,  who  entered  into  his  labors,  realized  that  the  Bible  de- 
scribed a  Christ  which  his  predecessors  had  not  heeded. 
Greater  than  his  teacher  was  Giotto  who  took  up  the  work 
of  Cimabue,  and  advanced  it  to  the  region  of  art.  In  the 
paintings  of  Giotto,  and  in  those  of  his  followers,  the  rever- 
ence of  the  first  centuries  was  revived,  while  more  than  the 
early  skill  was  displayed.  Christ's  biography  was  told  in 
color  and  line.  Religious  art  then  reached  its  highest  point 
The  impression  made  by  their  work  upon  the  beholder  is  yet 
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Strong  that  these  men  believed  in  Christ  and  sought  by  their 
art  to  do  Him  homage.  Others  beside  Fra-Angelico  must 
ihave  prayed  while  they  painted.  The  crude  material  with 
which  the  artist  was  then  compelled  to  work  limited  greatly 
his  powers.  The  disciples  of  Giotto  do  not  attain  the  excel- 
dencies  of  the  work  appearing  in  the  next  half  century,  but 
the  art  of  the  former  period  is  nearer  the  truth  as  concerns 
:the  Son  of  God. 

It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  in  the  selection  of  events 
^from  Christ's  life  for  illustration  that  the  artist  would  be  in- 
tfluenced  eventually  by  the  movement  of  the  world  outside 
the  studio.  The  power  of  the  Renaissance  was  not  felt  in 
)the  studio  alone.  All  classes  of  men  were  stirred.  The 
actor  of  the  passion-play,  the  preaching  friar  of  the  various 
•orders  which  then  rapidly  arose,  were  vieing  with  one  an- 
other to  make  men  conceive  the  agony  of  Christ  on  the  Cross 
.as  a  means  of  awakening  faith.  Art  allied  itself  with  this 
effort  and  gave  it  greater  impulse.  The  disciple  must  not  be 
4>ermitted  to  rise  above  his  Lord  even  in  suffering.  The 
Flagellants  by  their  bleeding  processions  and  self-inflicted 
scourgings,  had  established  a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  holi- 
ness. Giotto,  taking  St.  Francis  for  his  model  of  Christ, 
Jifted  the  Master  to  a  higher  pinacle  of  agony  than  ever  man 
had  attained,  as  more  deeply  the  crown  of  thorns  was 
pressed  into  the  painted  brow,  and  more  fearful  was  the  suf- 
fering of  the  Savior  displayed,  left  alone  on  the  Cross  to  die. 

The  whole  story  of  Christ's  passion  was  told  by  the 
)painters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  All  details  of  his  agony 
were  portrayed ;  many  were  invented.  The  threat  that  if 
any  man  shall  add  to  the  Word,  God  shall  add  to  his  pun- 
ishment, had  no  fears  for  the  painter.  The  reverence  ot 
ithe  early  Renaissance  was  lost  forever. 

Is  this  art  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  de- 
lighting, as  it  did,  to  portray  chiefly  the  sufferings  of  the 
5aviour,  true  to  the  Scriptures  ?  The  Evangelists  make  no 
-effort  to  excite  pity  or  tears.     Christ  checked  the  tears  of  the 
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women  :  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  yourselves  and  foryour  children."  The  darkness  covers  the 
land  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour.  God  will  not  permit 
the  populace  to  gloat  over  the  spectacle  of  His  suffering  Son. 
Pity  for  Himself  Christ  never  asked.  He  never  uttered  a 
plaint.  He  never  appealed  to  his  sufferings  in  order  to  move 
men.  Pity  for  the  Crucified  Saviour  can  have  no  place  in  a 
redeemed  soul.  A  mightier,  holier  feeling  of  reverence  and 
awe  is  rendered  to  Christ,  even  in  the  hour  when  the  dis- 
ciple contemplates  His  unutterable  woe— that  woe  which 
led  to  the  bitter  cry  and  the  broken  heart  of  Calvary.  There 
is  no  time  for  any  mere  sentiment  of  pity.  Pity  can  be  given 
•only  to  the  unfortunate,  and,  if  continued,  will  deg^de  in 
•our  thoughts  the  one  for  whom  we  shed  our  tears.  Re- 
ligious art  has  made  many  to  weep,  and  in  that  effort  it  has 
spent  its  force. 

No  painting  of  any  age  touches  so  deeply  the  sympathies 
of  the  multitude  as  that  head  of  Christ  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory  of  the  old  monastery  at 
Milan.  More  than  any  work  of  other  men  is  this  picture 
true  to  the  tender  pathos  of  the  Saviour's  words,  **  With 
desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I 
suffer."  But  is  this  the  face  of  Him  who  in  loving  accents  is 
saying,  **  This  is  My  blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  ?  "  Is  it  the  face  of 
one  who  in  a  moment  is  to  lift  His  eyes  to  heaven  and  ask 
that  His  disciples  may  have  His  joy  fulfilled  in  themselves  ? 
We  would  gladly  credit  the  statement  of  certain  critics  that 
the  head  of  Christ  in  this  great  picture  was  painted  from  a 
study  of  Da  Vinci's  after  the  artist's  death.  Then  we  might 
argue  from  the  numerous  sketches  and  studies  of  Christ 
found  among  his  effects,  that  Leonardo  had  not  realized  his 
own  ideal  of  his  Lord,  but  was  studying  to  form  a  conception 
of  Christ  equally  true  of  Him  as  the  portrayal  of  the  disciples 
is  true  to  the  chief  characteristic  of  each. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  new  era  opened 
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for  art.  Patronage  was  wealthy  and  intelligent.  Greater 
range  was  given  to  the  artist's  power  in  the  use  of  oils ;  by 
the  use  of  this  vehicle  all  gradations  of  color  were  made  pos- 
sible, and  new  brilliancy  was  given  to  the  color.  The  knack 
of  chiaroscura  was  acquired.  The  science  of  geometry  was 
applied  to  perspective. 

None  of  these  mechanical  triumphs  contributed  to  a  more 
truthful  representation  of  Christ.  The  painter  did  not  now 
make  Him  fairer  than  the  children  of  men.  Madonnas,, 
saints,  and  pagan  gods  were  made  equal  to  Him  in  beauty 
and  strength.  Seldom  among  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Florence  and  Rome,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  ot 
the  fifteenth  century,  can  be  found  a  conception  of  Jesus  or 
a  stroke  of  the  brush  which  gives  evidence  of  the  personal 
faith  that  guided  the  feebler  skill  of  the  painters  in  the  early- 
Renaissance.  The  new  paganism  which  corrupted  the 
Church  reigned  unchecked  in  the  studio.  Art  for  the  most 
part  became  utterly  profane. 

We  need  not  withhold  our  admiration  for  any  great  work 
of  art  painted  during  this  period.  But  the  admiration  is 
given  because  of  the  marvelous  imagination  displayed,  and 
the  skill  of  the  artist  in  depicting  his  own  conception.  The 
**  Last  Judgment "  of  Angelo  will  always  command  homage 
apart  from  its  fidelity  to  truth.  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is 
not  the  Gospel.  The  Bible  is  of  little  use  in  explaining  the 
picture;  a  text-book  on  mythology  is  a  better  guide. 
Taine's  comment  upon  the  beauty  of  that  bent  arm  in  the 
foreground  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration  is  enough  to  make 
evident  the  fact  that  Raphael's  purpose  in  painting  was  not 
alone  to  glorify  the  Son  of  God.  The  artist  lost  his  spiritual 
insight  when  the  Church  lost  her  faith. 

Since  the  Italian  masters  laid  down  their  work,  the  world- 
has  seen  but  few  great  religious  pictures.  The  demand  has 
ceased.  We  have  had  better  teaching  concerning  Christ 
than  that  given  from  the  studio.  The  printing-press  and  the 
pulpit  have  become  teachers.     Whenever  men  hear  from  the 
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living  teacher  the  truth  concerning  the  Saviour,  religious  art 
loses  her  votaries.  The  multitude  may  throng  with  admira- 
tion for  the  picture  as  of  old,  but  few  linger  to  pray. 

What  did  the  Church  gain  by  these  efforts  to  portray  her 
Lord  ?  Was  the  end  sought  accomplished  ?  Was  faith 
awakened  or  devotion  quickened  ? 

Abundant  testimony  was  given  by  the  iconoclast,  and 
testimony  which  the  image-worshiper  could  not  refute,  that 
even  when  each  home  treasured  its  image  or  picture  of 
Christ,  great  spiritual  darkness  covered  the  land  and  gross 
darkness  the  people.  It  was  the  faith  itself  in  a  living 
Saviour,  that  made  the  presence  of  image  or  picture  espe- 
cially hurtful.  The  statue  of  Apollo  did  injury  neither  to 
Christian  nor  pagan  in  Paul's  time.  It  called  forth  only  ad- 
miration for  the  art  displayed.  Apollo,  to  one,  was  nothing; 
to  the  other  he  was  a  myth.  But  the  Christian  believed  in 
his  God.  The  tendency  traceable  in  all  ages  operated  in  his 
mind;  he  associated  the  image  with  the  Being  it  repre- 
sented. The  image  became  sacred,  and  Christ  was  degraded 
to  the  level  of  the  image. 

Let  no  Christian  to-day  fancy  that  the  subtle  powers  of 
idolatry  are  obsolete.  When  once  we  imagine  that  pictures 
of  Christ  in  any  way  stir  the  heart  to  faith  and  love,  when 
they  become  a  means  of  devotion,  then  it  is  inevitable  that 
our  conception  of  him  will  be  influenced  by  the  picture — 
that  is,  by  the  attributes  of  him  which  it  reveals.  Our  con- 
ception of  Christ  will  not  then  be  derived  alone  from  the 
Word  of  God.  Granted  that  works  of  art  do  call  varied 
emotions  into  play,  we  riiust  press  the  inquiry :  Are  these 
emotions  those  which  are  awakened  by  the  faithful  study 
of  the  Scriptures  ? — those  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  seek  to  arouse  ? 

Certainly  the  art  which  excites  a  pity  for  Christ  places 
us  in  a  false  attitude  to  Him.  Did  Guido  Reni  think  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  or  win  the  pity  of  the  populace  by  present- 
ing the  spectacle  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns  ?    Then  he 
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failed  as  the  guilty  Roman  whom  he  blindly  followed  also- 
failed.  Those  who  see  the  thorns  and  hear  the  cry,  "  Be- 
hold the  Man  !  "  too  often  forget  the  dignity  of  the  sufferer, 
and  either  turn  away  with  open  scorn,  or  shout,  "  Let  Him  be 
crucified  1"  Of  His  death  Christ  said,  "  If  I  be  Ufted  up  I 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  We  who  tell  the  story  of  the 
Cross,  then,  whether  by  word  or  by  color,  have  utterly 
failed  in  the  method  of  our  narration,  unless  by  keeping 
prominent  the  glory  and  majesty  of  Him  who  died ;  the  story 
is  so  told  as  to  make  the  man  without  prejudice  exclaim, 
"Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God  1" 

To  the  question  as  to  the  similarity  between  pictures  of 
Christ  and  the  description  of  His  nature  given  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, we  must  reply  that  art  has  failed  to  present  a  face  of 
Jesus  which  satisfies  the  Christian's  conception  of  Him,  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  God's  Word.  Nor  may  we  hope  to 
see  a  portrayal  which  will  satisfy  this  conception,  and  that 
chiefly  because  the  Christian's  thought  of  his  Lord  is  con- 
stantly expanding.  It  is  not  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  men,  however  exalted  and  pure.  Christian  faith  beholds 
in  the  Scriptures  an  original  portrait;  it  sees  a  manhood 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  not  after  the  fashion  of  sinful 
men.  The  painter's  art  cannot  equal  the  Christian's  spiritual 
vision. 

Are  there,  however,  any  aspects  of  Christ's  life  which 
the  artist  may  hope  to  depict  with  some  degree  of  success  ?* 
Yes ;  and  every  lover  of  God's  Word,  as  every  lover  of  art, 
will  gladly  welcome  the  painter  to  his  work.  The  "  Resur- 
rection of  Lazarus,"  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  is  a  type  of  picture  that  points  out  the  field 
in  which  art  may  win  its  greenest  laurels.  That  painting 
awakens  more  devotion  and  gives  a  truer  conception  of  the 
glory  of  our  Lord,  when  studied  in  the  light  of  the  Bible 
teaching,  than  any  "  Ecce  Homo  "  or  "  Crucifixion."  Yet 
Sebastian  sought  only  to  depict  faithfully  an  event ;  he 
sought  neither  to  awaken  faith  nor  excite  a  tear.     He  knew^. 
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probably,  the  pathos  and  grandeur  in  this  mighty  miracle 
of  Jesus  would  stir  the  heart  of  every  spectator  if  only  the 
miracle  itself  were  described.  If,  like  Sebastian,  the  painter 
aims  simply  at  narration,  if  he  leaves  the  work  of  exciting^ 
emotion  alone,  he  will  find  his  true  sphere  and  win  his- 
greatest  triumphs. 

This  mistake  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  art  was  twofold. 
It  depicted  one  feature  only  of  Christ's  work — His  sacriiiciaL 
death — the  Prophet  and  the  King  were  seldom  presented  ;. 
and,  secondly,  it  went  outside  its  own  domain  and  assumed 
the  office  of  the  teacher.  That  art  failed  in  its  teaching  few 
will  deny,  and  none  will  care  to  dispute  the  fact  that  art  it- 
self was  at  times  almost  destroyed  because  of  the  limited 
range,  by  this  twofold  mistake,  afforded  its  powers.  Let,, 
then,  the  artist  be  true  to  his  own  maxim,  "Art  for  art" 
Art  is  not  religion.  The  avenue  to  the  soul  is  not  through- 
the  eye.  **  Faith  cometh  by  hearing."  Only  by  being  true 
to  art  can  art  become  the  handmaid  to  religion. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  the  pictures  of  old,  the  face  oi* 
Jesus  which  satisfies  the  imagidation  of  the  Christian  has 
never  been  painted,  why  does  not  the  artist  take  a  lesson^ 
from  the  great  master,  Timanthes,  of  classic  times  ? — from  him 
who  painted,  in  competition  with  a  rival,  the  **  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia "  ?  How  shall  he  best  depict  the  agony  of  her 
father,  Agamemnon,  who  stands  by  while  the  priest  is  about 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow  ?  The  artist  represented  the  King  as. 
wrapping  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his  mantle.  At  once 
Timanthes  was  awarded  the  laurel  crown.  The  covered- 
face  suggested  an  agony  which  no  painted  feature  could 
display. 

The  Christian  will  calmly  wait  for  a  view  of  his  Lord 
until  that  glad  hour  when  he  shall  awake  in  His  likeness* 
and  see  Him  as  He  is. 

W.  F.  Taylor. 
East  Orange^  N,  J, 
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IV. 

THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Robert  Browning,  whatever  his  excellences  or  defects, 
IS  a  poet  respecting  whom  every  one  who  is  at  all  faaiiliar 
with  recent  English  literature  feels  bound  to  cherish  very 
positive  and  incisive  opinions. 

He  has  suffered,  possibly,  from  the  extravagant  and  in- 
discriminate admiration  of  his  friends,  who  have  organized, 
in  England,  a  society  (which  has  not  a  few  branches  in  this 
country)  for  the  study  and  elucidation  of  the  works  of  Brown- 
ing, and  Browning  only ;  and  who,  we  are  told,  consider  it 
^'  rather  a  mark  of  distinction,  a  separating  seal  upon  the 
brow,  to  reverence  his  later  works  " — their  creed  being  "  that 
because  a  poem  is  rough,  harsh,  ungrammatical  and  dark, 
it  must  have  a  meaning  as  deep  as  its  black  obscurity." 

On  the  other  hand.  Browning's  enemies  (the  term  is  well 
chosen,  for  their  attitude  towards  the  poet  seems  to  evince 
something  of  personal  virulence)  not  only  see  no  beauty  in 
him  that  he  should  be  desired  ;  but  insist  that  the  admira- 
tion of  one  author  which  some  profess  is  a  mere  "  fad  " — a 
sheer  affectation  ;  that  no  one  ever  did  understand,  or  ever 
could  understand,  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  his  poems. 

A  dispassionate  view  of  Browning  seems  almost  impos- 
sible ;  yet  such  a  view  it  is  our  purpose  to  attempt,  premis- 
ing that,  though  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  poet,  we  by  no 
means  regard  him  as  deserving  of  unqualified  praise. 

Robert  Browning  published  his  first  poem  (Pauline)  in 
1833,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  has,  there- 
fore, been  for  more  thaq  half  a  century  before  the  public, 
during  which  period  he  has  given  to  the  world  nineteen  vol- 
umes of  what  his  admirers  pronounce  poetry  of  the  first 
order,  and  his  defamers  stigmatize  as  the  merest  trash.     We 
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must  SO  far  agree  with  his  defamers  as  to  admit  that  we  do 
not  regard  either  the  earlier  or  the  later  works  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing as  worthy  of  especial  consideration,  or  likely  to  maintain 
a  permanent  hold,  even  upon  the  profoundly  intellectual  who 
to-day  feel,  or  the  ultra-fashionable  who  to-day  affect,  such 
unbounded  admiration  for  our  poet 

The  dramas  with  which  Browning  followed  the  publication 
of  Pauline  made  little  impression,  as  acting  plays,  on  the 
generation  who  witnessed  their  representation,  and  are  not 
much  read  to-day  outside  of  the  Browning  clubs.  Fiftyi 
years  hence,  we  suspect,  they  will  not  be  read  at  all ;  nor 
will  the  world  be  greatly  the  loser  by  not  reading  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  world  is  positively  the  gainer  by  not  reading  | 
Sordelh — a  narrative  poem,  given  to  the  public  in  1840, 
which  has  materially  injured  Browning's  reputation  and  de- 
frauded him  of  many  readers  who  would  highly  appreciate 
his  later  and  better  work.  Sordello  has  been  aptly  styled 
**a  poem  written  by  an  immature  dramatist,  who  has  strayed 
into  narrative  poetry  by  mistake.*'  Its  defects  in  construc-v 
tion  are  glaring.  Its  obscurity  is  dense.  While  not,  as  it', 
has  often  been  called,  utterly  incomprehensible,  and  while 
it  deals  with  a  thenie  (the  development  of  a  poet's  mind) 
which  is  supremely  attractive  to  a  student  of  poetry,  Sordello 
is  so  difficult  to  understand,  and  so  little  worth  understand- 
ing, that  since  life  is  as  short  as  it  is  and  good  books  as  plen- 
tiful as  they  are,  we  shall  never  place  it  on  a  list  of  legenda. 

Nor,  turning  to  Browning's  later  works,  should  we  advise ) 
any  one  to  read  Ferishtah's  Fancies y  which  seems  to  us,  in 
comparison  with  those  volumes  on  which  we  regard  our  au- 
thor's reputation  as  resting,  a  very  trivial  performance.    We 
should  not  even  commend  to  the  average  reader  Browning's! 
JocoseriUy  though  that  volume  is  far  more  significant  and  far 
more  creditable  than  the  one  that  so  recently  followed  it. 
Some  of  Mr.  Browning's  later  poems  (notably  Fifine  at  thet 
Fair  and  The  Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country)  seem  to  us  quite 
as  unintelligible  as  Sordello,     Indeed,  the  only  one  of  his 
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narrative  poems  which  is  easily  comprehensible  is  The  Inn\ 
Album — to  which  the  critics  of  both  continents  accorded  a  re- 
ception far  more  truculent  than  the  simple,  passionatp  story 
deserved. 

We  do  not,  it  will  be  seen,  regard  all  that  Mr.  Browning 
has  given  to  the  public  as  supremely  significant.  But  there 
is  a  cluster  of  volumes,  midway  between  Robert  Browning's 
earlier  and  later  works,  which  we  would  heartily  commend 
to  every  lover  of  poetry,  and,  if  he  failed  greatly  to  admire 
those  volumes,  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  them,  we  should  be  induced  to  question  whether 
he  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  or  had  any  just  conception  of  the 
true  nature  of  poetry. 

We  have  seen  that  Robert  Browning  gave  his  first  con- 
siderable poem,  Pauline^  to  the  world  in  1833,  when  he  had 
just  come  of  age.  Thirteen  years  later,  in  1846,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett — by  common  consent,  the  most 
gifted  of  all  English  poetesses,  and,  possibly,  the  foremost  of 
all  women,  of  whatever  age  or  clime,  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  song.  "  To  Mrs.  Browning,"  says  E.  C.  Stedman, 
'*  love,  marriage,  travel,  were  happiness,  desire  of  life,  re- 
newed bodily  and  spiritual  health;  and  when,  in  her  fortieth 
year,  the  sacred  and  mysterious  functions  of  maternity  were 
given  her  to  realize,  then  also  came  that  ripe  fruition  of  a 
genius  which,  hitherto,  blooming  in  the  night,  had  yielded 
fragrant  and  impassioned,  but  only  sterile  flowers." 

For  Robert  Browning — as  for  the  gifted  woman  whose 
genius,  coupled  with  his  own,  helped  to  make  up  the  most 
lustrous  double-star  in  all  the  firmament  of  letters — ^the  years 
immediately  after  his  marriage  were,  practically,  his  best 
years.  In  1856  he  gave  to  the  public  his  Men  and  Women 
(dedicated  with  peculiar  fitness  and  surpassing  tenderness  to 
his  wife),  which  work  includes  fifty  character  sketches  of  wide- 
ly divergent  nature  and  is,  perhaps,  his  most  significant  single 
volume.  This  was  followed,  in  1 864,  by  his  Dramatis  Per^ 
son<B — similar  in  character,  and  only  inferior  in  significance^ 
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to  the  volume  just  mentioned.  Then  canae,  in  1869,  The 
Ring  and  the  Book — Mr.  Browning's  longest  poem  and,  by 
common  consent,  his  masterpiece. 

It  is  on  these  three  works,  to  our  mind,  that  Browning's 
claim  to  enduring  reputation  most  substantially  rests,  al- 
though some  of  the  poems  published  under  the  title  of  Dra- 
matic Romances  and  Lyrics  (which  immediately  preceded 
the  volumes  named  above)  must  ever  be  prime  favorites  with 
those  who  appreciate  Browning  at  all ;  and,  in  such  later 
collections  of  his  minor  poems  as  Pacchiarotto,  the  two  series- 
of  Dramatic  Idylls,  and  even  Jocoseria,  Mr.  Browning  occa- 
sionally evinces  the  same  vigor  bf  thought,  the  same  intensity^ 
of  feeling,  the  same  masterly  insight  into  character  and  mo- 
tive as  are  evinced  throughout  the  volumes  which  we  have 
more  immediately  under  discussion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  rest  Mr.  Browning's  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  a  great  poet  (with  the  single  grand  exception  of 
The  Ring  and  the  Book)  on  his  shorter,  rather  than  his  longer,/ 
poems.     Indeed,  of  his  longer  poems,  apart  from  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  only  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  (a  satire  oni 
Louis  Napoleon  which  leads  Browning  to  say  his  say  on  the 
relation  of  the  ruler  to  the  state,  the  relation  of  the  state  to 
God,  and  kindred  themes)  and  La  Saisiaz  (a  discussion  of  ( 
the  vexed  question  of  immortality)  possess  a  significance 
which  entitles  them  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  sum  of  human  thought.    Whether  even  these  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  positive  addition  to  the  sum  of  poetic  feeling  niay 
be  open  to  question. 

It  will  be  seen,  further,  that  we  assign  the  highest  rank; 
to  those  minor  poems  produced  during  the  period  of  resi- 
dence in  Italy  which  immediately  followed  Mr.  Browning's- 
marriage,  when  he  was  especially  attracted  by,  and  interested 
in,  the  study  of  the  history,  literature  and  art  coincident  with, 
the  Italian  renaissance. 

Why  the  minor  poems  produced  at  this  period  are  the: 
best  of  Mr.  Browning's  minor  poems,  and  why  he  produced^ 
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at  this  period,  the  only  long  poem  which  can  safely  be  char; 
acterized  as  great,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire.  We  in- 
tend, rather,  to  attempt  a  brief  estimate  of  Robert  Bro^^n- 
ing's  excellences  and  defects,  as  evinced  by  those  poems 
which  seem  to  us  the  supreme  and  final  expression  of  his 

genius.* 

First,  however,  let  us  consider  Browning's  own  con- 
ception of  poetry — let  us  notice  the  ideal  towards  which  he 
consciously  works.     In  his  Christmas  Eve,  he  says : 

"  I  declare  our  poet,  him 
Whose  insight  makes  all  others  dim. 
A  thousand  poets  pri^d  at  life. 
And  only  one,  amid  the  strife, 
Rose  to  be  Shakspere." 

Superior  insight — either  into  man  or  nature — is,  as  Brown- 
ing here  intimates,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
great  poet ;  and  this  insight  Browning  seems  to  us  to  pos- 
sess in  no  ordinary  degree.  Landor  hesitates  to  compare 
Browning  with  that  poet  whose  insight  into  man  was,  con- 
fessedly, consummate  and  supreme.     Shakspere,  he  says, 

"  Is  not  our  poet,  but  the  worUVs  ; 
Therefore  on  him  no  speech  !  and  brief  for  thee. 
Browning !     Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale. 
No  man  hath  walked  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse." 

But  Chaucer — a  sort  of  fourteenth  century  Dickens — had 
no  profound  and  subtle  insight  into  character,  though  a  won- 
derful eye  for  those  peculiarities  in  action,  dress  and  speech, 
which  evince  character.     Browning  himself  tells  us  that  what 

*The  position  that  we  assign  to  those  volames  of  Air.  Browning's  which  we 
regard  as  most  characteristic  and  most  significant  is,  to  some  extent,  vindicated 
by  the  following  facts  :  In  his  published  Selections  from  his  own  works,  Mr. 
Browning  includes  47  out  of  51  poems  which  were  published  in  Men  and  Wo- 
men, all  the  poems  (18  in  number)  which  were  published  in  Dramatis  Persona ; 
32  out  of  36  poems  published  in  Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics  ;  17  out  of  19 
poems  published  in  Pacchiarotto,  and  13  from  other  sources. 
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fnterests  him  most  is  "  the  incidents  in  the  development  of  a 
soul;"  that  "little  else  is  worth  study."  In  this  respect, 
he  suggests  a  comparison  with  Shakspere  rather  than  with 
Chaucer ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  second  only  j 
to  Shakspere,  among  all  our  English  poets,  in  psychologic 
insight. 

Men  and  women,  in  all  the  various  phases  of  their  char- 
acter, Browning  has  carefully  studied  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands, and  he  excels  in  setting  those  men  and  women  before 
us  as  conceiving  thoughts,  experiencing  emotions,  uttering 
words,  performing  acts  which  are  not  characteristic  of  Rob-j 
ert  Browning  but  characteristic  of  the  creatures  of  Robert 
Browning's  high  poetic  imagination  and  rare  dramatic  fac- 
ulty.    His  analysis  of  character  and  motive  is  too  minute  and) 
too  technical  to  permit  him  to  succeed  as  a  writer  of  acting 
plays ;  but,  unlike  Tennyson,  he  is  characterized  by  intense) 
objectivity,  and  the  creations  of  his  poetic  imagination  are  as 
real,  and  appeal  to  us  as  vividly,  as  the  men  and  women 
whom  we  meet  in  our  actual,   every-day  life.     As  Grant 
White  recently  said : 

'*  Browning  never  seems  to  be  telling  us  what  he  thinks  and  feels  ; 
but  he  puts  before  us  some  many  male  or  female y  whose  individuality 
soon  becomes  as  clear  and  absolute  as  our  own ;  and  that  man  pours- 
his  heart  and  soul  out  before  us  in  words  which  are  a  pari  of  him, 
utterly  careless  of  what  we  think  of  the  life  whose  hidden  motives  are 
thus  laid  bare  to  censure.  The  poet  does  not  appear.  Indeed,  so 
wholly  is  he  merged  in  the  creature  of  his  own  will  that,  as  we  hear  that 
creature  speak,  his  creator  is,  for  the  time,  quite  forgotten.  This  is  the 
perfection  of  dramatic  power.  It  has  been  shown  with  this  high  ab- 
soluteness in  English  poetry  by  but  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  Robert 
Browning." 

Take,  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  here  intended,  Brown- 
ing's poem  entitled.  My  Last  Duchess^  In  two  pages  what 
a  picture  you  have  of  the  tender  and  sympathetic  wife,  the 

*  This  poem  may  be  found  on  p.  i  of  the  American  edition  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's Selections  from  his  own  works,  which  may  be  obtained  for  only  fifty  cents^ 
and  is  by  far  the  best  Browning  anthology. 
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proud,  selfish,  brutal  htisband !  Or  take  (as  a  more  vigorous 
and  effective  illustration  of  Browning's  dramatic  faculty) 
The  Soliloquy  of  a  Spanish  Cloister*  How  intensely  real' 
the  mean  and  hateful  speaker  is !  Nay,  how  real  is  the, 
pure  and  gentle  brother  whom  the  malignant  speaker  so 
bitterly  hates,  but  whom  we  never  see,  and  who  does  not, 
throughout  the  brief  poem,  utter  a  single  word  !  Surely  this; 
is  the  perfection  of  realistic  art,  and  the  marvel  is  enhanced 
by  the  consideration  that  the  characters  so  vividly  outlined  by 
a  few  pen-strokes  are  utterly  foreign  to  English  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling— characters  belonging  to  a  distant  land, 
and,  we  trust,  to  a  bygone  day. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  Browning's  spiritual  insight  and 
capacity  for  the  analysis  of  character  and  motive — nowhere 
is  his  rare,  dramatic  faculty  more  conspicuously  shown 
than  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  The  plan  of  this  poem  is, 
very  briefly,  as  follows :  An  Italian  count,  old,  poor,  and  by 
no  means  personally  attractive,  marries,  for  her  expected 
fortune,  a  young  Roman  girl,  who  passes  as  the  daughter  of 
a  foolish  old  couple  of  the  middle  class.  Her  husband 
takes  her  to  his  tumble-down  palace  at  Arezzo,  where  she 
is  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  a  canon  of  the  church — whose  motives,  of  course,  fall 
under  suspicion — escapes  to  Rome.  Thither  her  husband 
pursues  her,  and,  breaking  into  the  house  of  her  putative 
parents,  kills  father  and  mother  on  the  spot,  and  inflicts 
upon  his  wife  wounds  of  which  she  afterwards  dies.  In  an 
old  book  which  Robert  Browning  professes  to  have  found, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  trial  of  the  nobleman  for  this 
triple  murder,  and,  out  of  the  gold  furnished  by  this  book. 
Browning  constructs  a  ring  of  poesy.  We  have  no  less  than 
ten  versions  of  the  murder  story.  It  is  told  by  Browning 
himself  (in  the  introduction)  ;  by  one-half  Rome  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  husband ;  by  the  other  half  Rome  who 
sympathize  with  the  wife ;  by  the  more  refined  and  intelli- 

*  Selections  (Amer.  ed.),  p.  164. 
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gent  better  class  who  pride  themselves  on  not  going  to  either 
extreme ;  by  the  murderer ;  by  his  dying  wife ;  by  her 
clerical  friend  and  champion,  etc.,  etc. 

Ten  versions  of  the  same  story  might  seem  to  be  inex-i 
pressibly  tedious,  but  such  is  not  the  effect,  for  it  is  the  same 
story  and  yet  not  the  same  story.  In  general  outline  the 
different  versions  must,  of  course,  be  the  same ;  but  one  ver- 
sion gives  certain  details,  another  version  other  details,  ac- 
cording to  the  standpoint  of  him  who  relates  it ;  and  each 
version  has  its  distinctive  coloring,  according  to  the  relater's 
preferences  or  prepossessions.  Those  who  rehearse  the  tale 
are  (with  the  exception  of  the  villain,  Count  Guido)  honestly 
feeling  beneath  the  turbid  waters  after  the  vanished  truth 
(we  are  paraphrasing  Browning  here),  but  unconsciously 
harbor  certain  predilections  which  neutralize  that  honesty, 
and,  to  some  extent,  falsify  the  truth  which  each  seeks  to 
know  and  tell — 

''  Some  prepossession  such  as  starts  amiss. 
By  but  a  hair's-breadth  at  the  shoulder-blade. 
The  arm  of  the  feeler,  dip  he  ne'er  so  brave ; 
And  so  leads  waveringly,  lets  fall  wide 
O'  the  mark  his  finger,  meant  to  find  and  fix 
Truth  at  the  bottom — that  deceptive  speck." 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  insight  into  char- 
acter displayed  in  running  the  variations  on  the  common 
theme  of  all  these  raconteurs  is  something  wonderful.  Our 
estimate  of  Pompilia's  conduct  varies  from  book  to  book, 
and  only  as  the  case  is  summed  up,  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  volume,  by  the  Pope  (one  of  the  grandest  characters! 
in  poetic  literature),  are  our  sympathies  unreservedly  given 
to  the  deeply  wronged,  much  suffering  wife  and  her  heroic 
champion.  Canon  Caponsacchi. 

But  the  subtle  psychologic  insight  of  Browning's  master- f 
piece  is  surpassed,  if  possible,  by  its  intense  reality.     The  i 
tenfold  rendition  of  the  story  has  a  stereoscopic  effect     You 
look  with  the  naked  eye  upon  a  single  picture,  and  the  fig- 
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ures  introduced  are  plane  and  flat  and  comparatively  lifeless. 
You  look  through  the  stereoscope  on  two  pictures  of  the 
same  object,  taken  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view, 
and  the*  figures  stand  out  from  the  background  and  assume 
a  life-like  substantiality.     Something  akin  to  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  Browning's  overlaying  one  version  of  this  old  Italian 
story  upon  another.     We  forget  that  the  characters  which 
he  introduces  are  creations  of  the  poet's  imagination,  or 
have,  at  the  most,  only  a  very  slight  historic  basis.     To  us  \ 
they  become  living,  breathing  men   and  women,  in  whose 
fate  we  are  intensely  interested.     In  point  of  verisimilitude,! 
Browning  takes  rank  with  Dante,  Bunyan,  or  De  Foe. 

Browning  is,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  a  poet  of 
humanity.  '*  In  him  we  see  at  its  height,"  says  one  of  his 
most  appreciative  critics,*  "  the  reaction  from  the  over- 
exaltation  of  nature,  as  compared  with  man,  which  has  been 
the  characteristic  of  an  opposite  poetic  school."  Stilly 
though  a  profound  student  of  humanity,  Browning  gives  us, 
now  and  then,  a  pen-picture  of  the  natural  world  (generally 
a  mere  sketch,  and  given  while  discussing  some  more  con- 
genial theme)  which  evinces  rare  insight  and  power.  The 
following  lines  have  been  pronounced  (the  characterization 
will  only  be  significant  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Turner's  masterpieces)  **  the  completest  Turner  that  was  ever 
painted  in  words  "  :  t 

"  Nobly,  nobly  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  northwest  died  away ; 
Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay ; 
Bluish,  'mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay ; 
In  the  dimmest  northeast  distance  dawned  Gibraltar,  grand  and 
gray." 

And  Mr.  Stedman  (by  no  means  an  enthusiastic  admirer^ 
of    Browning)    says :    "  Having    in    mind   Shakspere    and 
Shelley,  I  nevertheless  think  the  last  three  lines  of  Hotne 
Thoughts  From  Abroad  t\i^  finest  ever  written  touching  the 

*  See  LittelVs  Living  Age  for  July  29,  1882. 
t  North  British  Review,  vol.  49,  p.  195. 
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song  of  a  bird."     The  lines  to  which  Mr.  Stedman  refers 
we  italicize : 

**  Hark  !  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field,  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops.     At  the  bent  spray's  edge, 
That's  the  wise  thrush.     He  sings  each  song  twice  avet, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  ^  careless  rapture,** 

Next  to  Browning's  dramatic  faculty  we  should,  how- 
ever, perhaps  rank  his  lyrical  capacity,  evinced  by  such 
songs  as  **  Nay,  but  You  who  Do  Not  Love  Her,"*  "  There's 
a  Woman  Like  a  Dewdrop,"t  "  Ah,  Love  but  a  Day,"{  and 
the  following  gem  from  Pippa  Passes  : 

**  The  year's  at  the  spring. 
And  day's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning's  at  seven ; 

The  hillside's  dew-pearled ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing. 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn: 
God's  in  His  heaven — 

All's  right  with  the  world. " 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Browning,  however,  that  his 
lyrics  are  generally,  as  he  not  unfitly  calls  them,  dramatic 
lyrics — that  is,  that  he  does  not,  like  Burns  or  Beranger,  ex- 
press his  own  sentiment  in  song,  but  those  of  some  charac- 
ter whom  he  has  created,  and  whose  passion  or  pathos  he 
voices.  Take,  for  illustration  of  this  tendency,  the  Cavalier 
Tunes. ^  There  are  few  finer  lyrics  in  the  language.  In-' 
deed,  they  fairly  sing  themselves.  But  they  belong  to  the^ 
seventeenth  century,  not  the  nineteenth.  They  fairly  glow 
with  the  spirit  of  the  men  into  whose  mouths  Browning  puts 
them.  With  what  ineffable  gusto  Prince  Rupert's  fiery  fol- 
lowers would  have  rolled  out : 

*  Selections  ( Amer.  ed. ),  p.  8.  t  From  A  Blot  in  the  *  Scutcheon. 

X  Selections  (Amer.  ed.),  p.  172.  J  Selections  (Amer.  ed.),  p.  183. 
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'*  King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right  now  ? 
King  Charles,  and  who's  ripe  for  fight  now  ? 
Give  a  rouse :  Here's  in  hell's  despite  now, 
King  Charles !" 

Browning  is  a  vigorous  and  acute  thinker  on  all  those  1 
themes  which  especially  attract  modem  thought.  His  poetry  1 
has  well  been  characterized*  as  "  thoroughly  sanative,  mas- 
'culine^  bracing  in  its  influence."     Still,  while  at  the  farthest 
remove  from  the  sickly  sentimentalism  which  characterizes  F 
much  of  our  modern  poetry,  Browning  is  a  poet  of  true  and 
deep  and  tender  feeling.     His   sympathy  with   all   that  is 
noble  and  manly  is  intense.     It  is,  indeed,  for  his  depth  ofT 
feeling,  rather  than  his  profundity  of  thought,  that  his  intel- 
ligent admirers  chiefly  prize  his  works.     Marvelous  as  is  his 
.analysis  of  character  and  motive  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book, 
it  is  dear  little  Pompilia,  its  heroine— one  of  the  white  lilies  | 
of  literature,  worthy  to  be   enshrined   in   memory  beside 
Shakspere's  Cordelia  and    Chaucer's    Constance — who   ren- 
ders that  masterpiece  of  creative  genius  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful.    It  is  One  Word  More.i  and  Evelyn  HopeX  and  Andrea 
del  Sarto  %  to  which  lovers   of  Browning  oftenest  and  most 
lovingly  turn. 

So  tender  and  sympathetic  is  Browning — so  thoroughly 
<loes  he  voice  the  longings  and  even  the  passions  of  human- 
ity, that  some  of  his  admirers  have  called  him  "  The  Poet  of 
Love ";  and  we  have  at  least  one  Browning  anthology||  in 
which  the  poems  are  selected  and  arranged  to  illustrate  this 
conception,  and  range  from  expressions  of  love  for  nature — 
through  expressions  of  love  for  the  brute  creation,  country, 
friend  and  wife — up  to  the  expression  of  love  for  God. 

The  view  of  Browning  here  taken  is  too  restricted  ;  for 

*  London  Quarterly  Revirw,  vol.  Il8,  p.  54. 

t  Men  and  Women  (Amer.  ed.),  p.  343. 

X  Selections  (Amer.  ed.),  p.  94. 

J  Selections  (Amer.  ed.)  ,  p.  76. 

II  Pomegranates  from  an  English  Garden, 
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love  is  not  the  only  passion  which  animates  and  inspires  his 
verse ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  throughout  his  poems, 

"  Fresh  births  of  beauty  wake 
Fresh  homage :  every  g^de  of  love  is  past 
With  every  mode  of  loveliness.     Then  cast 
Inferior  idols  off  their  borrowed  crown 
Before  a  coming  glory.     Up  and  down 
Runs  arrowy  fire,  while  earthly  forms  combine 
To  throb  the  secret  forth.     A  touch  divine — 
And  the  scaled  eyeball  owns  the  mystic  rod : 
Visibly,  through  His  garden,  walketh  God."* 

In  other  words.  Browning  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  I 
religious  poet.  Unlike  Shakspere  he  is  profoundly  attracted 
ty  religious  themes,  and  brings  to  the  analysis  of  man's  re-^ 
lations  to  the  Deity  a  subtle  insight — a  tender,  reverential 
spirit  which  invests  many  of  his  poems  with  rare  significance 
and  beauty.  A  recent  author,  instituting  an  instinctive  con- 
trast between  George  Eliot  and  Robert  Browning,  says  :t 

''  In  his  high  and  hopeful  philosophy,  based  on  a  firm  belief  in  an 
absolute  source  and  principle  of  spiritual  life,  who  is  a  personal  God  and 
Father  of  spirits.  Browning  shows  himself  beyond  his  age,  which,  for 
that  reason,  has  hitherto  failed  to  recognize  his  greatness,  or  appreciate 
the  worth  of  his  teachings.  But  the  time  must  come  when  his  title  to 
honor  as  a  teacher  of  spiritual  truth  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged, 
and  there  are  signs  that  the  day  is  not  far  off." 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  space  at  our  disposal  to  illus* 
trate,  as  we  would  like,  a  point  which  will,  naturally,  be  of 
especial  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  REVIEW.  We  must 
refer  them,  for  proof  of  our  position,  to  Browningfs  SaulX — 
in  which  David,  the  shepherd-lad,  seeks,  in  vain,  to  over- 
come the  settled  melancholy  of  the  warrior  king  by  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  assurances  of  human  sympathy,  appeals  to 
ambition,  or  the  promise  of  such  an  immortality  as  George 

*  Sordello,  B,  I. 

t  See  Atlantic  Monthly^  Vol.  51.  p.  243,  sub  voce  **  The  Morality  of 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot." 

t  Selections  (Amer,  ed.)  p.  119. 
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Eliot  contemplated  when  she  wrote  "  O !  may  I  join  the 
choir  invisible,"  and  only  succeeds  as  he  gains  such  a  view 
as  he  has  never  before  had  of  that  infinite  tenderness  and 
condescension  which  is  willing  to  become  man  for  man's  re- 
demption. Or  we  may  appeal  to  A  Death  in  the  Desert  •  in 
which  we  listen  to  the  last  words  of  the  beloved  disciple, 

"  Left  alive, 
Like  a  sea-jelly,  weak  on  Patmos  strand, 
To  tell  dry  sea-beach  gazers  how  I  fared 
When  there  was  mid-sea  and  the  mighty  things." 

or,  to  Karshish\ — a  more  Browningesque  poem — ^in  which, 
not  content  with  saying : 

**  Come,  see  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ," 

our  poet  attempts  to  tell  us  how — after  having  been  brought 
in  personal  contact  with  the  grand  verities  of  the  future 
world — the  risen  Lazarus,  restored  to  the  humble  routine  of 
his  daily  life,  must  have  felt,  and  thought,  and  acted. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  co-ordinate  Browning's  religious 
opinions  into  a  theological  system ;  that,  we  trust,  may  yet 
be  done  for  the  Review  by  a  friend,  more  thoroughly 
equipped  on  the  theological  side,  with  whom  we  have  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  over  the  pages  of  our  author.  We  must 
emphasize,  however,  Browning's  firm  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence and  the  over- ruling  providence  of  a  personal  God. 
That  Browning  is  by  no  means  unfamiliar  with  the  question-  ^ 
ings  and  doubts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  patent  to  every- ' 
one  who  has  attentively  perused  his  Bislwp  Blougram^s 
Apology ;X  but,  to  his  mind,  when  we  have  thrown  aside  our 
faith, 

*'  All  we've  gained  is  that  belief, 

As  unbelief  before,  shakes  us  by  fits — 

Confounds  us  like  its  predecessor." 

For  himself,  he  thanks  God,  as  did  his  grandmother  (our 
*  lb,  p.  257.  t  lb,  p.  109. 

X  Selections f  p.  210. 
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poet,  by  the  way,  comes  of  a  dissenting  family)  for  making 

him  , 

"  A  little  lower  than 
The  angels,  honor-clothed  and  glory-crowned. 
This  is  the  honor  :  that  no  thing  I  know, 
Feel,  or  conceive,  but  I  can  make  my  own 
Somehow,  by  use  of  hand,  or  head,  or  heart. 
This  is  the  glory :  that  in  all  conceived. 
Or  felt,  or  known,  I  recognize  a  mind — 
Not  mine,  but  like  mine — for  the  double  joy, 
Making  all  things  for  me,  and  me  for  Him."* 

This  God  is,  to  Browning's  mind,  a  God  of  love; 

*'  For  the  loving  worm,  within  its  clod. 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  god 
Amid  his  worlds  ;"t 

and  his  love  finds  expression  in  the  sacrifice  and  death  of 

Christ,  whom  Browning  thus  apostrophizes : 

''  Yet  though  my  wandering  dreams  have  seen  all  shapes 
Of  strange  delight,  oft  have  I  stood  with  Thee 
In  the  damp  night  by  weeping  Olivet, 
Or  leaning  on  Thy  bosom,  proudly  less. 
Or  dying  with  Thee  on  the  lonely  cross. 
Or  witnessing  Thy  bursting  from  the  tomb."t 

In  his  Abt  Vogler^%  and  his  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra^\  Browning's | 
expressions  of  "  Eternal  Hope "  (which,  beyond  question, 
have  helped  to  make  him  so  great  a  favorite  with  Arch-Dea- 
con Farrar)  may  seem,  to  a  rigid  orthodoxy,  to  evince  a/ 
charity  that  is  too  comprehensive ;  but  he  speaks,  it  must  be  ( 
remembered,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  no  sect ;  and  he  excels  inj 
that  essential  characteristic  of  all  true  religion  : 

''That  stoop  of  the  soul  which,  in  bending,  upraises  it  too; 
The  submission  of  man's  nothing-perfect  to  God's  all-complete." 

To  our  mind,  he  evinces  that  spiritual  insight  and  that  I 
disposition  to  rest  in  God,1[  which  are  begotten  only  of  the 
new  birth. 

*  Prince  ffohenstiel'Schwangau. 

t  Christmas  Eve,  %  Pauline, 

%  Selections t  p.  S9.  ||  Selections,  p.  126. 

IT  See,  espedally,  his  "Guardian  Angel  ^^--^Selections,  p.  93. 
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We  have  claimed  much  for  Robert  Browning ;  and  we  ] 

must  make  haste  to  admit  that  we  do  not  regard  him  as  a 

consummate    literary    artist — like  Tennyson,   or   our  own 

Longfellow.     Mrs.  Browning  not  inaptly  compared  a  typical^ 

poem  of  her  husband's  to  a 

'*  Pomegranate,  which,  if  cut  deep  down  the  middle, 

Shows  a  heart  within,  blood- tinctured,  of  a  veined  humanity." 

The  fruit  of  Browning's  genius  is,  like  the  pomegranate,.! 
roiigh-rinded,  needing  to  be  "  cut  deep  down  the  middle," 
ere  it  surrenders  its  flavor  and  aroma.  Far  too  often,  his| 
style  is  harsh  and  crabbed;  though  sometimes,  as  in  the 
poetry  of  Emerson,  we  are  startled  by  a  turn  of  expression 
which  is  surprisingly  felicitous.  The  diction  and  the  concep-j 
tion  of  the  following  triplet,  for  instance,  are  equally  ex- 
quisite : 

"Feel,  where  my  life  broke  off  from  thine. 

How  fresh  the  splinters  keep  and  fine — 

Only  a  touch,  and  we  combine." 

The  following  stanza,  certainly,  nobody  can  pronounce 
harsh  and  crabbed : 

''  Dearest,  three  months  ago. 
When  the  mesmeriser,  snow, 
With  his  hand's  first  sweep 
Put  the  earth  to  sleep, 
'Twas  a  time  to  show 
All. — How  was  earth  to  know 
'Neath  that  mute  hand's  to-and-fro  ?" 

And  the  opening  stanza  of  Love  among  the  Ruins^  (which 
has  been  honored  by  admission  to  Rossiter  Johnson's  **  Fifty 
Perfect  Poems  "),  is  worthy  of  that  acknowledged  master  of 
felicitous  expression,  Tennyson : 

**  Where  the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening  smiles, 

Miles  and  miles. 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep. 

Half  asleep, 
Tinkle  homeward  thro*  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop. 

As  they  crop." 

*  Selections,  Amer.  ed.  p.  57. 
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Other  examples  we  might  give,  were  there  space,  of  ner- 1 
vous,  sinewy  expression ;  and  we  might  justly  claim  that 
where  Browning's  style  "  is  harsh  and  crabbed,"  it  is  not  in- 
frequently (as,  for  example,  in  The  Soliloquy  of  a  Spanish 
Cloister)  for  a  worthy  purpose — that  there  is  nothing  moref 
noteworthy  in  the  mechanism  of  his  verse  than  the  careful 
adaptation  of  his  rhythm  and  his  diction  to  the  scenes,  inci- 
dents,  characters  which  he  depicts.  We  prefer,  however,  to 
admit  that  Browning  is  not  a  consummate  literary  artist,  after 
the  school  of  Tennyson  or  Longfellow. 

We  must  admit  also,  that,  even  when  he  is  at  his  best,^ 
Browning  is  by  no  means  an  easy  poet  to  understand.     We^ 
do  not  believe  that  he  is,  as  some  have  foolishly  maintained,. 
wilfully  obscure.     Rather  than  that,  we  should  accept  thejf 
explanation  of  his  obscurity  given  by  one  of  his  English  ad- 
mirers,  who   tells  us   that  he  is  simply  "  deficient  in  the 
faculty  of  gauging  the  apprehensive  power  of  the  ordinary 
intellect/' 

Oddly  enough,  the  first  cause  of  Browning's  obscurity,  tof 
our  mind,  is  his  lack  of  an  intelligent,  consistent,  comprehen- 
sible jr;/j/^»/  of  punctuation,  A  well-punctuated  copy  of  Brown- 
ing (in  our  quotations  from  him,  we  have  taken  the  utmost 
liberty  with  his  punctuation),  would  be  far  more  intelligible 
than  the  copies,  whether  English  or  American,  which  we 
must  read,  if  we  read  Browning  at  all. 

A  second  cause  of  Browning**  obscurity  is  his  vicious- 
abuse  of  the  figure  known  as  "  ellipsis."  The  frequency  with 
which  he  resorts  to  this  figure,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
matter  which  he  requires  his  reader  to  supply,  are  something 
appalling  to  one  who  takes  up  Browning  for  the  first  time, 
and  has  not  learned  to  interpolate,  at  any  point,  anything 
required  to  make  sense.  In  order  perfectly  to  understand  a. 
passage  of  only  seven  lines,  or  forty-six  words,  in  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Raymond  of  Princeton,*  to  supply  no  less  than  twenty- 

*  Poetry  as  a  Representative  Art, 
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two  words  more.  Naturally,  a  poet  who  lays  such  burdens 
on  the  average  reader  will  inevitably  be  accounted  obscure, 
and  not  unjustly  so. 

A  third  cause  of  Browning's  obscurity  (and  the  only  onel 
which  his  more  ardent  admirers  permit  us  to  recognize — since 
it  leads  to  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  a  failure  to  com- 
prehend him  is  our  fault  not  his)  is  his  profundity  of  thought 
and  wealth  of  knowledge — which  are,  we  must  admit,  a  not 
insufficient  cause  why  many  persons  should  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  our  poet,*  and  among  those  *  many  persons '  not 
a  few  who  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  plucking  the  heart 
out  his  profoundest  mysteries. 

Profound  thought  can  however,  be  so  simplified,  clarified, 
illustrated,  by  a  master  of  Rhetoric  as  not  to  prevent  insuper- 
able difficulties  to  a  person  of  average  capacity;  and,  in  the 
fourth  place,  Mr.  Browning  is  obscure  because  he  does  notl 
feel  Ijie  necessity  for  such  simplification,  or  evince  the  slight- 
est capacity  for  it  "  The  second  characteristic  of  a  natural 
Rhetoric,"  says  Professor  Shedd,t  **  is  the  amplifying  power. 
•  ♦  •  We  mean  the  ability  to  dwell  amply  upon  an  idea 
until  it  has  unfolded  all  its  folds,  and  lies  off  richly,  in  broad, 
full  view.  We  mean  the  ability  to  melt  the  hard,  solid  ore 
with  so  thorough  and  glowing  a  heat,  that  it  will  run  and 
spread  like  water.*'  This  amplifying  power.  Browning  con- 
spicuously lacks.  He  gives  us  his  thoughts  in  nuggets.  He 
leaves  it  to  his  readers  *'  to  enlarge  upon,  and  illustrate,  a 
condensed  and  cubic  idea,  until  its  contents  spread  out  into  a 
wide  expanse  for  the  career  of  the  imagination  and  the  play 
of  the  feelings."     Naturally  enough,  some  would-be  readers 

•For  example :  who  save  one  that  thoroughly  knows  music  (as  Mr.  Browning 
does)  woold  appreciate  the  reference,  in  La  SairiaM,  p.  135,  to  that 
**  World-wide,  heaven-high  sea,  where  music  slept  or  surged 

As  the  angel  had  ascendant;  and  Beethcven^s  Titan  mace 
Smote  the  immense  to  storm  ^  Mozart  would ^  by  a  finger^  s  liftings  chase  f^* 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  music  is  equally  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of 
Aht  ybg/et— one  of  the  finest  of  Browning's  religious  poems, 
t  Literary  Essays,     p.  *!  3 1 . 
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find  it  difficult  to  do  this;  so  they  either  forswear  Browning 
or — ^join  a  Browning  club. 

A  fifth  and  final  cause  of  Browning's  obscurity  largely  \ 
accounts  for  his  wonderful  vigor  and  verisimilitude,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  excellence  rather  than  a  defect. 
We  refer  to  his  tendency  to  plunge  his  reader,  at  the  outset,! 
into  the  very  heart  of  a  story,  and  then  work  backward  to 
the  beginning,  and  forward  to  the  end,  until  the  reader  knows 
the  story  as  a  whole ;  to  give  us  at  a  flash  a  partially  devel- 
oped character  and  then  trace  its  development  up  to  the  time 
when  we  are  confronted  with  it  and  onward  to  the  end 
of  its  career.  Very  often  we  can  make  no  more  of  the  story 
or  the  character  at  first,  than  of  the  stories  of  which  we  get 
an  inkling,  the  character  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse,  in  our' 
actual,  everyday  life.  Impatient  of  any  other  than  the  "once- 1 
upon-a-time  "  method  of  telling  a  story,  the  "  He-was-born- 
of-poor-but-pious-parents'*  method  of  familiarizing  us  with  a 
person,  we  throw  down  our  Browning  in  disgust.  But,  pa- 
tience !  let  us  pick  it  up  again  and  read  on.  Of  course,  we  didn't 
understand  our  author.  We  couldtCt  understand  him,  be- 
cause he  had  not  given  us  adequate  material  on  which  to 
work.  In  his  own  time  and  way  (it  may  seem  to  some  a 
vicious  way,  but  is  a  very  effective  way)  he  will  complete  his 
story  from  a  to  izzard,  and  give  us  an  adequate  comprehen- 
sion of  every  essential  phase  of  his  character.  His  method,\ 
we  claim,  is  the  natural  method,  and  it  yields  surprisingly 
natural  and  life-like  results — ^albeit  a  frequent  cause  of  tem- 
porary obscurity,  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  why 
Browning  is  systematically  defamed  and  vilified  by  all  who 
do  not  share  Calverley's  holy  horror  of  aphseresis. 

For  the  reasons  that  we  have  given  (we  trust  we  make  the 
concession  with  sufficient  frankness,  force  and  fulness).  Brown- 
ing is  a  poet  whom  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand. 
But  shall  we,  therefore,  refuse  to  read  him  ?  By  «<;  means, 
if  we  find  that,  despite  the  difficulties  which  he  presents,  it 
pays  us  to  read  Browning.     By  all  means,  if,  after  a  fair,  un- 
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prejudiced  trial,  we  find  that  it  iAKj« V  pay.  That  it  requires 
time  and  toil  to  fathom  the  significance  of  a  great  tone- 
master,  a  world- renowned  painter,  is  confessedly  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  painter  or  the  musician  should  be 
ignored.  One  listens  to  a  symphony  of  Beethoven's  over  and 
over  again^-one  studies  a  painting  of  Raphael's  for  days — 
before  he  pretends  to  understand  those  master-pieces  of 
creative  genius.  Is  it,  then,  a  fatal  objection  that  a  great  and 
noble  poem  cannot  be  understood  at  a  cursory  reading? 
Did  you  fully  master  Lear,  or  Hamlet  at  a  glance  ?  It  is  no 
reproach  to  a  poet  that  his  works  demand  study,  if  they 
abundantly  repay  the  study  which  they  demand.  That 
cluster  of  Browning's  works  which  we  have  especially  com- 
mended does  repay  study — both  in  substantial  profit  and  in 
that  pleasure  for  which  alone  (if  we  may  credit  some  of 
Browning's  critics)  one  should  ever  read  poetry. 

J.  H.  GiLMORE. 
I'nivtrsity  of  Rochester. 
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V. 

THE   PASTOR'S   LEADERSHIP   OF  HIS  CHURCH. 

IV. — THE   SERVICES   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

With  this  article  this  series  will  close.  When  the  sub- 
stance of  these  articles  was  given  in  lectures  in  several  of  our 
Baptist  Theological  Seminaries,  the  lectures  were  five  in 
number.  The  title  of  the  fifth  lecture  was:  "The  Minister 
of  the  Church,  as  Student,  Preacher  and  Pastor."  Perhaps 
an  article  on  this  subject  would  most  fittingly  close  the 
series.  This  one,  however,  is  given  in  compliance  with  many- 
requests,  for  a  discussion  of  the  services  of  the  church.  This 
subject  is  now  before  our  churches.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  more 
stately,  ornate  and  worshipful  service.  A  twofold  tendency 
is  clearly  manifest ;  non- liturgical  churches  have  a  tendency 
toward  a  more  elaborate  order  of  service,  and  liturgical 
churches  are  tending  toward,  for  one  service  at  least,  a  modi- 
fication of  their  elaborate  ritual.  The  true  order  of  service 
it  would  seem',  must  lie  between  these  extremes.  Any  dis- 
cussion tending  to  the  discovery  of  that  order  cannot  but  be 
helpful  to  pastors  and  churches.  We  shall  in  this  article 
keep  constantly  in  mind  those  for  whom  this  series  was  espe- 
cially written — students  in  our  theological  seminaries  and 
our  younger  pastors. 

We  venture  at  this  point  to  give  an  Order  of  Service ; 
this  is  given  suggestively  rather  than  dogmatically.  It  is 
proper  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  the  result  of  considerable 
thought  and  actual  experience.  Discussion  upon  this  Order 
of  Service  is  reserved  until  later  in  this  article. 

1.  Organ  Voluntary. 

2.  Doxology. — Congregation  standing  and  all  joining. 

3.  Invocation. — Consisting  of,  or  at  least  closing  with,  the  Lord's 
Prayer.     All  the  people  audibly  uniting  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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4.  Salutation. 

5.  Hymn. 

6.  Responsive   Scripture  reading,  or  the  recitation   or  reading  of 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

7.  Gloria  Patri. — Congregation  rising  and  all  joining. 

8.  Scripture  Reading. — The  congregation  turning  to  the  Scripture 
announced  and  silently  following  the  reading  by  the  minister. 

9.  Choir,  or  part  of  the  choir,  giving  selection  showing  the  value  of 
God's  Word. 

10.  Prayer. 

11.  Scripture  selection  chanted  by  the  choir,  illustrating  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  prayer  and  praise. 

12.  Notices. 

13.  Hymn. 

14.  Sermon. 

15.  Response  by  the  choir. 

16.  Prayer. 

17.  Collection. — The  minister  repeating,    or  the    choir    chanting. 
Scripture  selections  appropriate  to  the  making  of  the  offering. 

18.  Hymn  or  chant,  all  joining. 

19.  Benediction. 

20.  Reception  of  strangers  and  others. 

This  is  the  order  suggested  for  the  morning  service.  It  is 
fitting  that  some  of  these  features  should  receive  discussion 
at  this  point.  We  shall  take  up  the  parts  in  their  order, 
(i)  The  organ  voluntary  when  appropriately  managed  by  a 
skilful  and  spiritually-minded  musician  may  be  at  once  an  as- 
piration, an  inspiration  and  a  benediction.  It  ought  to  lay 
hold  of  the  wandering  thoughts  of  the  people  and  help  to 
lead  them  from  earth  to  heaven.  (2)  The  doxology  natur- 
ally and  appropriately  follows.  The  congregation  rises,  and 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  day's  worship  pays  in  sacred 
song  its  glad  homage  to  God.  The  effect  of  this  united  and 
solemn  act  of  worship  has  often  been  most  marked.  (3) 
Having  spoken  to  God  with  the  voice  of  praise,  it  is  fitting 
also  that  He  should  be  addressed  in  prayer.  Reverent  and 
praiseful  approach  having  been  made  in  the  doxology, 
•earnest  supplication  is  made  in  the  invocation.  The  Order  of 
Service  already  given  suggests  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  this  connection.  (4)  The  Salutation  fittingly  comes  next. 
Having  spoken  to  God,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  listen  to 
God,  through  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  speaking  to  us  in  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ;    such  as  i.  Cor.  1:3  ;  or,  ii.  Tim.  1:2; 
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or,  ii.  Peter  1:2;  or,  Jude  2;  or,  11.  Cor.  4:6;  or,  scripture 
sentences  expressive  of  God's  character  and  the  right  spirit 
in  which  to  approach  him.  (5)  A  hymn  should  follow. 
This  hymn,  as  a  rule,  should  be  an  ascription  of  praise 
to  the  Triune  God.  Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  place  as 
any  other  to  say  something  about  the  choir  and  the  sing- 
ing as  a  whole.  The  choir  should  be  composed  of  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  religious  spirit  of  the  entire 
service.  No  man  can  rightly  sing  God's  praise  whose  heart 
does  not  respond  to  the  words  of  his  lips.  It  is  bad  in  art 
as  well  as  in  morals  for  ungodly  men  to  lead  in  "  the  service 
of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  choir  ought  to  be 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  pastor  in  all  parts  of  the  public 
worship.  Much  blame,  however,  has  unjustly  been  given  to 
choirs.  When  choirs  show  indifference  or  irreverence,  the 
fault  as  often  belongs  to  the  pastor  as  to  the  choir.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  pastor,  and  those  seated  on  the 
platform  with  him,  whispering,  turning  leaves,  and  in  other 
ways  showing  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  chant  or  other 
work  of  the  choir.  Properly  understood,  no  part  of  the  ser- 
vice is  more  important  as  an  act  of  worship,  or  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  congregation  than  the  singing.  Many  hymns^ 
like  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  are  a  direct  prayer  to  God.  For  a 
minister  to  show  indifference  when  such  hymns  are  sung,  is 
to  be  guilty  of  great  irreverence  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
What  can  he  expect  of  a  choir  when  he  is  preaching  and 
praying,  if  he  is  utterly  indifferent  while  they  are  praising 
and  praying  in  song  ?  On  an  occasion  lately  a  pastor  was 
obliged  to  rebuke  three  Doctors  of  Divinity  who  occupied 
the  platform  with  him  on  a  public  occasion.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  secular  and  utterly  needless  conversation  while  the 
choir  was  offering  a  prayer  in  song.  At  times  these  minis- 
ters distracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  congregation. 
After  standing  it  some  time,  the  pastor  raised  his  hand  in 
admonition,  and  thus  brought  their  irreverence  to  a  close. 
Choirs  have  simply  to  be  impressed  with  the  dignity  and 
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reverent  character  of  their  part  of  the  service,  and  to  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  pastor  is  in  full  sympathy  with  this 
spirit  in  their  work,  in  order  to  secure  becoming  reverence 
on  their  part.  We  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  choirs  with  which  we  have  had  personal  experience  have 
always  been  reverent,  sympathetic,  and  helpful  in  all  the  reli- 
gious work  of  the  church.  There  has  never  been  an  excep- 
tion ;  the  sympathy  has  been  marked  and  uniform.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  is  good  in  church  music  which 
does  not  tend  to  deepen  the  religious  spirit.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  a  high  order  of  music  detracts  from  the  spirit  of 
reverence  and  worship.  The  music  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
which  detracts  from  that  spirit  is  not  music  of  a  high  order 
of  religious  art.  The  glory  of  any  art  is  the  attainment  of 
the  end  for  which  the  art  exists;  whatever  interferes  with 
that  attainment,  whatever  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  is  bad 
art  in  this  relation.  Pastors  must  give  personal  attention  to 
the  music;  they  should  stand  in  a  more  sympathetic  and  ad- 
visory relation  to  the  choir ;  they  should  themseves  attend 
the  rehearsals  of  the  choir.  No  hour  and  a  half  could  be 
better  spent  by  the  pastor  on  Saturday  than  that  much  time 
given  to  the  rehearsal  of  the  music  for  the  next  day.  Every 
note  sung  on  Sunday  should  be  sung  on  Saturday  in  the 
presence  of  the  pastor.  There  ought  to  be  perfect  unity  in 
the  entire  service ;  each  part  should  naturally  lead  to  the 
part  which  follows.  The  selection  of  Scripture  to  be  chanted 
as  well  as  the  hymns  to  be  sung  should  have  relation  to  the 
Scripture  which  is  to  be  read  and  to  the  truth  that  is  to  be 
preached.  This  unity  can  never  be  attained  unless  the 
pastor  gives  the  subject  his  careful  and  prayerful  attention. 
He  may  not  be  technically  a  musician ;  but  he  must  have 
common  sense  enough  to  adapt  part  to  part,  and  thus  secure 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  as  we  have 
recently  learned  from  one  of  our  most  distinguished  educa- 
tors, that  in  one  Seminary  at  least,  music  is  taught,  and  every 
student  at  his  graduation  is  supposed  to  know  enough  about 
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this  important  branch  of  public  worship  to  select,  arrange, 
and  direct  the  music  for  the  public  services  of  the  church. 
Our  Theological  Seminaries  have  been  sadly  deficient  in  not 
having  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  knowledge ;  and 
our  pastors  are  culpable  because  they  have  allowed  choirs  to 
go  on  according  to  their  own  sweet  will  without  direction, 
suggestion  or  sympathy.  The  result  is,  that  some  choirs  have 
become  a  law  unto  themselves ;  they  almost  resent  any  sug- 
gestion as  an  interference  with  their  supposed  prerogatives. 
That  sort  of  choir  is  badly  in  need  of  some  plain  lessons.  The 
fault,  however,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  is  not  primarily 
with  the  choir,  but  with  the  pastor  and  the  other  religious  offi- 
cers of  the  church.  The  pastor  stands  before  the  community 
responsible  for  the  service.  As  he  has  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility, he  must  kindly,  but  firmly  exercise  the  authority. 
Often  persons,  in  some  congregations,  remark  on  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  each  part  to  every  other,  and  the  charming 
unity  of  the  whole  service.  They  do  not  always  know  that 
this  is  the  product  of  most  careful  thought  given  on  Satur- 
day by  the  pastor  and  the  leader  of  the  choir.  All  this 
means  work,  but  it  is  delightful  work ;  it  is  also  most  profit- 
able work  in  its  religious  results. 

(6)  We  come  now  to  responsive  Scripture  reading.  We 
believe  in  responsive  readings.  They  tend  to  familiarize  the 
congregation  with  the  word  of  God.  One  must  know  at  least 
enough  about  the  Bible  to  know  where  to  find  the  place  if  he 
is  to  participate  in  the  reading.  The  practice  tends  also  to 
give  a  deeper  interest  in  the  public  services,  making  all  feel 
some  responsibility  for  their  management.  It  will  also  help 
to  secure  the  presence  of  Bibles  in  the  pews.  In  order  to 
secure  this  result,  some  churches  which  regularly  read 
the  Scriptures  in  their  Sunday  services,  designedly  refuse  to 
use  any  manual  of  responsive  readings.  There  is  an  earnest 
insistence  upon  the  presence  of  Bibles  in  the  pews.  Using 
the  Bible  itself  makes  responsive  readings  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  leader  of  the  worship.     He  must  select  readings 
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each  time  with  great  care,  having  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
verses,  and  to  their  adaptation  for  alternate  reading.  Were 
he  to  adopt  some  of  the  manuals  he  would  be  relieved  from 
this  exacting  service ;  but  the  use  of  any  manual  of  respon- 
sive readings  leads,  as  does  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  the  Epis- 
copal church,  to  an  inevitable  neglect  of  the  Bible  in  the 
worship.  This  result  is  to  be  deplored.  The  result  secured 
by  the  method  commended  well  repays  the  trouble  expended. 
On  some  occasions,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  for  other 
reasons  also,  the  minister  and  the  people  may  read  the  verses 
of  scripture  in  concert,  and  the  choir  may  chant  the  respon- 
sive verses.  Instead  of  responsive  readings  at  this  point  in 
the  Order  of  Service,  the  Ten  Commandments  might  be  read 
or  recited  by  the  minister  and  the  people  in  concert.  After 
each  table,  the  choir  could  introduce  a  fitting  response,  such 
as  the  one  given  in  the  Calvary  Selection,  Indeed,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  Commandments  read  or  recited,  and  also 
the  summary  of  the  Law  of  our  Lord,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  xxii :  37-40,  in  addition  to  the 
responsive  readings.  There  is  certainly  great  need  in  our 
day,  and  at  all  times,  for  impressing  the  truths  taught  in 
these  Commandments.  If  there  is  anything  fitting  in  the 
public  service  of  God's  house,  anything  which  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  it  is  the  responsive 
reading  and  chanting  of  God's  word.  Many  of  the  Psalms 
were  written  with  reference  to  being  so  used  in  public  worship. 
Rob  them  of  this  presentation  and  you  rob  them  of  much  of 
their  meaning.  It  is  remarkable  that  any  Baptist  should  be 
opposed  to  this  use  of  God's  word.  If  Romanists  should 
make  opposition  it  would  not  be  strange.  It  has  been  said 
— we  do  not  endorse  the  statement — that  Romanists  are 
Papists  and  Episcopalians  are  Apists.  We  can  say  with 
literal  truth  that  Baptists  are  neither  Papists  nor  Apists.  In 
adopting  responsive  readings,  audible  prayers  and  chants,  we 
are  not  aping  either  the  Episcopal  or  the  Romish  Church. 
We  are  older  than  either.    We  do  not  talk  about  the  mother 
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church  at  Rome  nor  the  mother  church  in  England.  Our 
spiritual  Alma  Mater  is  the  mother  church  in  Jerusalem. 
Before  the  church  was  divided  into  its  present  sections  Bap- 
tist churches  existed.  The  oldest  forms  of  prayers  and  chants 
and  liturgies  belong  to  us  rather  than  to  the  Romish  or 
Episcopal  church.  The  origin  of  such  compositions  as  the 
Te  Deum  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  lost  in  a  past  so  dim 
that  we  cannot  discover  it  with  absolute  certainty;  but  many 
facts  show  that  no  church  has  so  good  a  right  to  these  anci- 
ent compositions  as  have  Baptist  churches.  Returning  ta 
their  use  we  simply  claim  our  own.  We  have  too  long  per- 
mitted ourselves  to  be  robbed  of  many  of  our  rights.  No 
denomination  on  earth  has  a  right  to  rob  us  of  the  rich  and 
blessed  fruits  of  that  early  Christian  experience.  They  are 
ours.  Men  might  as  well  try  to  rob  us  of  the  sunshine  as  ta 
take  from  us  some  of  the  noblest  productions  of  poetical 
genius,  musical  talent  and  Christian  experience.  We  insist 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  larger  participation  of  our  congre- 
gations in  the  public  worship  of  God.  If  we  do  not  audibly 
repeat  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith  or  litanies — although 
there  is  no  objection  heard  when  all  this  and  more  is  done  in 
song,  as  it  is  often  every  Sunday — ^we  ought  at  least  to  unite 
audibly  in  the  Amen  at  the  close  of  every  prayer  in  public 
worship.  Such  a  usage  has  the  sanction  of  common  sense, 
of  the  practice  of  the  early  church  and  of  the  authority  of 
both  Testaments.  We  lose  much  by  refusing  to  return  to 
this  ancient,  significant  and  scriptural  custom.  We  might 
well,  also,  adopt  a  more  reverent  attitude  in  prayer.  In  this 
respect  liturgical  churches  set  us  an  example  which  we 
would  do  well  to  follow.  It  has  strikingly  been  said  that, 
**any  posture  but  imposture*'  may  be  assumed.  Posture  is 
not  everything;  but  posture  is  something;  posture  is 
much.  We  know  that  the  Publican  prayed  standing  and  his 
prayer  was  accepted.  Daniel,  however,  knelt.  Stephen 
knelt.  Peter  knelt  when  he  prayed,  "Tabitha,  arise."  Paul 
kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed.     It  must  be  ad- 
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mitted  that  this  is  the  most  natural,  appropriate  and  reverent 
attitude  in  prayer.  It  is  certainly  very  unfortunate  that  the 
habit  of  kneeling  in  public  worship  has  been  so  largely  dis- 
continued ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  revived  in  all  our 
churches.  Nothing  but  a  prejudice,  as  narrow  as  it  is 
groundless,  prevents  its  general  adoption.  Nothing  is  more 
meaningless  than  our  present  methods — sitting  or  standing. 
Our  children  need  to  be  taught  lessons  of  reverence  in  God's 
house.  It  is  good  for  all  to  heed  the  inspired  exhortation 
contained  in  the  ninety-fifth  Psalm:  "O  come,  let  us  worship 
and  bow  down;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker." 

(7)  Immediately  after  the  Responsive  Readings  from  the 
Psalms  or  other  Scripture,  or  the  recitation  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Gloria  Patri  may  appropriately  be  sung, 
the  congregation  rising   and  joining  in  this   ascription   of 
praise  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit     This  ancient  gloria 
has  an  interesting  history.     At  times  it  was  introduced  in 
the  public  worship  with  great  frequency  as  an  antidote  to 
the  prevailing  error  of  Arianism.     It  is  true  that  this  error 
and  similar  errors  may  be  adopted  where  such  forms  of  wor- 
ship are  observed.     That,  however,  is  no  argument  against 
their  observance.      How  much   more  error  would   prevail 
were  these  observances  discontinued  no  man  can  tell.    In  its 
inherent  beauty,  in  its  historical  associations  and  in  its  devo- 
tional spirit  this  gloria  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.     Its 
use  at  this  point  makes  also  an  appropriate  division  between 
the  two  Scripture  readings.      Any  ordinary  congregation 
can  be  taught  at  once  to  join  in  this  ascription  of  praise. 
Various  musical  renderings  may  be  adopted  to  give  variety 
to  the  service  and  interest  to  the  gloria  itself    Its  use  in  our 
Sunday-schools  is   becoming  more  general    and   is   to   be 
highly  recommended.     Of  that  we  may  speak  a  little  later. 
(8)  Scripture  Reading  by  the  minister,  the  congregation 
turning  to  the  place  and  silently  following  the  reading,  is 
fitting  at  this  point  in  the  public  worship.      This   lesson 
would  naturally  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  ser- 
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mon.  Sometimes,  therefore,  it  would  be  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  sometimes  from  the  New;  but  it  will  perhaps 
happen  that  it  will  more  generally  be  taken  from  the  New 
than  from  the  Old.  Wise  selections  will  familiarize  the  con- 
gregation with  a  wide  range  of  Scripture  truth.  We  cannot 
too  earnestly  insist  upon  the  importance  of  urging  all  the 
people  to  turn  to  the  place  announced  by  the  minister  and 
carefully  to  follow  the  reading.  It  is  lamentable  that  in  so 
many  churches  Bibles  are  not  to  be  found.  A  little  time 
ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  look  for  a  Bible  in  a  Baptist 
church,  and  more  than  a  score  of  pews  were  examined  with- 
out seeing  a  hint  of  either  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 
This  is  simply  humiliating;  this  is  positively  sinful.  No 
music  is  sweeter  to  the  ear  of  some  ministers  than  the  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves  of  the  Word  of  God  as  the  people  turn  to 
the  place  named  by  the  minister.  Some  of  us  remember 
when  we  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  going  to  the  house 
of  God  without  our  hat  or  shoes  as  without  "The  Book." 
The  Book  was  simply  indispensable  in  public  worship.  The 
sight  of  long  rows  of  Bibles  in  the  house  of  God  is  a  familiar 
memory  to  many  who  were  brought  up  under  the  Scotch 
training  which  we  have  here  in  mind.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  too  much  pains  with  the  public  reading  of  God's 
Word.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Word  is  often  read 
in  a  way  which  makes  it  meaningless  if  not  positively 
irksome.  The  true  method  is  that  given  in  Nehemiah, 
8:8 — "And  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God 
distinctly,  and  they  gave  the  sense  so  that  they  under- 
stood the  reatling."  In  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  sense  the 
minister  must  first  have  the  sense.  In  order  to  have  the  sense 
he  must  give  prolonged,  patient  and  intelligent  study  in  private 
to  the  Scripture  which  he  is  to  read  in  public.  Many  men 
ought  to  put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  sensible  teach- 
ers in  elocution,  both  for  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  and 
the  delivery  of  sermons.  No  book  is  more  capable  of  more 
telling  elocutionary  effects,  in  the  good  sense  of  that  term, 
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than  IS  the  Bible.  Were  pains  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
the  readings,  pastors  would  be  astonished  at  the  interest 
shown  in  the  reading  by  the  congregation.  The  Bible  would 
at  once  become  to  many  hearers  a  new  book.  Its  reading 
would  be  a  commentary  on  the  sense.  That  really  is  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  quoted  from  the  book  of  Nehemiah. 
Baptist  ministers  are  not  more  culpable  than  are  other  minis- 
ters. One  is  sometimes  astounded  that  Episcopal  ministers 
read  their  services  and  prayers  so  as  largely  to  rob  them  of 
their  power.  Improvement  here  is  a  solemn  duty  binding 
on  all  who  publicly  read  "The  Book."  It  is  eminently 
fitting,  also,  that  the  minister  in  a  reverent  manner  should 
express  the  hope  and  prayer  as  he  closes  the  book,  that 
the  blessing  of  God  may  accompany  the  reading  of  His 
own  word.  This  practice  tends  to  exalt  God's  truth  in 
God's  house;  it  tends  to  introduce  a  reverent  spirit  in  the 
reading  and  hearing  of  the  word,  and  even  in  the  handling 
of  the  book.  It  is  abominable  that  many  ministers  open 
and  close  it,  batter  and  bang  it  as  if  they  had  no  thought  of 
reverence  for  the  holy  book;  even  the  material  book  is  worthy 
of  regard.  We  would  not  make  it  a  fetich,  but  we  would 
recognize  the  value  of  the  divine  revelation  by  a  becoming^ 
handling  even  of  the  covers  and  binding  of  God's  book  in 
God's  house. 

(9)  Sometimes  the  singing  of  the  entire  choir  at  this 
point,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  may  give  place  to  a  solo,  duet 
or  trio.  There  is  no  more  appropriate  composition  than  one 
which  emphasizes  the  value  of  God's  word,  or  a  passage  of 
Scripture  which  describes  God's  character  and  the  manner 
in  which  He  is  to  be  worshipped.  We  have  distinctly  in 
mind  hearing  a  choir  chant  the  beautiful  words  of  our 
Saviour:  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  so  that  the  entire  congre- 
gation was  moved  to  thoughtfulness,  prayerfulness  and  spirit- 
uality. Those  words  have  literally  been  chanted  into  the 
minds  .and  hearts  of  that  people.   The  children  have  become 
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•SO  familiar  with  this  great  truth  that  when  the  passage  was 
chosen  as  the  Golden  Text  for  the  Sunday-school,  many 
even  of  the  young  children  knew  it  without  making  any 
conscious  effort  to  learn  it.  How  it  is  possible  for  any  man 
to  object  to  such  a  use  of  the  Scriptures  is  more  than  we  can 
understand.  Surely  the  objection  grows  out  of  ignorance 
and  an  almost  unpardonable  prejudice.  There  is  nothing  too 
good  for  Baptists.  We  have  a  right  to  whatever  is  good, 
wherever  found.  We  have  the  first  right  to  it;  we  ought  to 
assert  that  right. 

(lo)  Here  comes  the  common  prayer.  This  is  some- 
times termed  the  long  prayer.  The  congregation  have  list- 
ened to  the  music  which  has  just  preceded,  and  ought  to  be, 
and  generally  will  be,  in  a  prayerful  attitude  of  mind.  This 
part  of  the  service  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  among  the 
duties  of  the  pastor.  To  offer  a  prayer  which  shall  be  com- 
prehensive and  spiritual  and  reverent,  which  shall  be  free 
from  commonplaces,  *'vain  repetitions,"  pious  platitudes, 
incongruous  lectures  to  the  people  and  unbecoming  imparta- 
tion  of  information  to  God — this  is  indeed  no  easy  matter. 
We  believe  in  free  prayer;  and  yet  we  can  understand  how 
it  is  that  so  many  persons  desire  to  use  printed  prayers — 
prayers  which  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  long  use.  But  we  still 
believe  that  the  advantages  may  be  on  the  side  of  free 
prayer  when  pains  are  taken  and  when  the  spirit  is  right 
We  can  appreciate  the  remark  of  an  Episcopal  minister  in 
conducting  public  service  the  Sunday  after  President  Lin- 
coln's death.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were  full  to  over- 
flowing. He  longed  to  express  his  own  emotions  and  the 
emotions  of  the  congregation  in  prayer  before  God.  He 
was,  however,  bound  to  the  ritual,  and  he  had  to  read  the 
prayers  which  he  had  read  a  thousand  times.  Speaking  of 
the  occasion  afterward,  he  said  that  he  felt  like  throwing  the 
Prayer  Book  out  of  the  window,  and  pouring  out  before  God 
the  desires  of  his  bursting  heart.     Free  prayers  may  have 
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many  of  the  advantages  of  written  prayers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ail  the  acknowledged  advantages  of  spontaneous  utter- 
ance before  God.     But  in  order  to  secure  this  result  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  in  the 
expression  of  desires.     Some  time  ago  the  late  Dr.  Nathan 
Bishop  told  the  writer  that  it  was  the  habit  of  President 
Wayland  to  make  an  occasional  list  of  subjects  of  gene- 
ral and  great  interest  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
other  ways.     He  then  familiarized  himself  with  these  sub- 
jects, and,  so  far  as  was  fitting,  they  were  made  the  subjects 
of    prayer   in   the    college   chapel.      A    somewhat   similar 
method  has  been  followed  in  the  work  of  the  pastorate. 
Any  pastor  may  profitably  study,  as  a  partial  preparation 
for  leading  the  public  devotions  of  God's  people,  the  prayers 
which  Mr.    Macaulay   has  so   finely   described   as    "  those 
beautiful  collects  which  had  soothed  the  griefs  of  forty  gene- 
rations of  Christians."   Some  of  the  prayers  of  living  preach- 
ers may  be  studied  with  profit.     But  above  all,  the  prayers 
of  the  Bible  should  be  the  subject  of  daily  study.    A  volume 
has  been  compiled  by  Philip  Watters,  and    published   by 
Phillips    &    Hunt,    which  contains    many   of    the   prayers 
found  in  both  Testaments.     It  is  certain  that  this  prayer 
should  be  so  comprehensive  that  all  the  wants  of  the  people 
in  their  varied  lives  should  be   uttered  before  God.     The 
cares  of  business  and  of  domestic  life  should  be  gathered  up 
and  cast  upon  Him  who  hath  said:  *'  Cast  thy  burden  upon 
the  Lord."     The  sick,  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the  sailor,  the 
stranger  within  our  gates,  the  family,  and  all  the  families 
represented  before  God,  those  in  distant  parts  of  our  own 
land  and  those  beyond  the  sea,  the  nation,  all  in  authority, 
all  who  make  and  who  execute  our  laws,  all  these  ought  to 
be  remembered  in  this  common  prayer.     The  heart  of  the 
people  will  thus  have  been  touched,  as  tremulous  voices 
and  tearful  eyes  will  bear  testimony  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
(ii)    A  brief,  tender  chant,  or  other  form  of  song,  one 
expressive  of  God's  willingness  to  hear  prayer,  and  of  the 
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privilege  of  prayer,  immediately  after  the  prayer,  will  deepen 
the  impression  made  and  prepare  the  mind  for  what  is  to 
follow. 

( 1 2)  The  notices.  Few  things  are  more  troublesome  in 
the  public  services  than  the  management  of  the  notices. 
Some  pastors  adopt  the  custom  of  posting  the  notices  in  the 
vestibule;  others  prepare  printed  slips  of  the  meetings  for  a 
week  in  advance,  and  these  are  distributed  in  the  pews.  This 
latter  method  is  comparatively  costly,  and  it  is  also  informal 
and  cold.  There  are  times  when  the  pastor  wishes  to  call 
special  attention  to  particular  notices;  there  are  other  times 
when  the  spirit  of  the  pastor  and  of  the  entire  congregation 
will  reveal  itself  in  notices  as  in  no  other  way.  But  the 
preacher's  desk  must  not  be  made  an  advertising  medium 
for  all  sorts  of  public  entertainments.  The  rule  which  some 
observe  is  to  give  no  notice  of  any  service  except  that  which 
is  connected  immediately  with  the  congregation,  or  with 
other  churches  in  their  general  denominational  relations. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  objections  to  the  notices,  and  the 
objections  are  many  and  real,  there  may  be  positive  advan- 
tages in  giving  them.  The  aim  must  be  to  throw  even  into 
them  a  religious  spirit,  and  inspire  them  with  a  worshipful 
feeling. 

(13)  A  hymn  may  well  follow  the  giving  of  the  notices. 
If  there  is  any  distraction  of  the  religious  thought  caused  by 
the  giving  of  the  notice,  the  hymn  will  help  to  remove  it. 
In  singing  this  hymn  the  whole  congregation  should  rise  and 
join.  The  music  must,  therefore,  be  familiar  to  the  majority 
of  people.  The  hymn  should  have  special  reference  to  the 
sermon.  The  ideal  choir  is  a  quartette,  or  a  double  quartette 
with  a  trained  chorus.  A  choir  thus  composed  will  give 
volume  to  the  singing  and  confidence  to  the  singers  in  the 
congregation.  All  the  people  should  praise  God.  For  a 
part  of  the  service  the  people  may  praise  through  the  lips 
of  the  choir,  even  as  part  of  the  praying  is  done  through  the 
minister.     But  in  some  part  of  the  service  literally  all  the 
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people,  personally  and  not  by  proxy,  should  glorify  God  by 
offering  him  praise.  Congregational  singing  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  highest  ideal  of  **the  service  of  song  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord." 

(14)  The  sermon  immediately  follows  the  singing  of  this 
hymn.  There  is  no  room  here  to  discuss  the  sermon  at 
length.  That  work  naturally  belongs  to  other  departments 
of  critical  remark.  These  three  features,  however,  the  ser- 
mon ought  to  possess:  {d)  It  should  invariably  be  exposit- 
ory ;  {p)  generally  extemporaneous ;  and  {c)  always  evan- 
gelical. As  to  its  length  no  man  can  pronounce.  Many 
sermons  are  insufferably  long  when  but  thirty  minutes,  and 
others  are  charmingly  short  when  they  occupy  one  hour. 
All  depends  upon  the  subject,  the  occasion  and  the  preacher. 
It  is  useless  for* men  to  tie  themselves  up  by  any  iron  rules. 
Men  who  conduct  services  ought  to  have  common  sense,  and, 
knowing  the  amount  of  time  at  their  disposal,  they  ought  to 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  We  have  not  given  a  suffi- 
ciently large  place  in  our  services  to  the  idea  of  worship.  It 
is  often  supposed  that  the  sermon  is  the  most  important  fea- 
ture. Everything,  in  this  conception,  before  the  sermon  is 
preliminary.  We  call  the  opening  services  introductory,  and 
we  hasten  through  them.  We  are  thus  apt  to  magnify  the 
sermon  to  the  depreciation  of  other  parts  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Here,  as  everywhere,  there  is  a  .golden  mean.  We 
would  not  make  less  of  the  sermon,  although,  perhaps,  we 
ought  often  to  make  it  the  shorter ;  but  we  would  make  more 
of  the  element  of  worship. 

(15)  It  has  been  found  at  times  admirable  to  have  a  brief 
response  to  the  sermon  by  the  choir.  This  ought  to  be 
brief,  and  generally  sung  by  the  choir  sitting,  and  without 
any  announcement  by  the  minister.  If  the  sermon  closes  by. 
a  stirring  exhortaticm  to  come  to  Christ,  the  thought  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  choir  and  most  tenderly  and  earnestly 
emphasized.  If  the  sermon  has  been  on  the  life  of  Elijah, 
a  selection  from  the  Oratorio  of  Elijah  will  enforce  the  truth 
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preached.  These  methods  have  been  used  with  markecS 
effect  Of  course  there  must  be  a  thorough  arrangement 
of  the  service  before  the  service  begins,  and  there  must 
also  be  perfect  sympathy  between  the  choir  and  the  pastor. 

(i6)  This  prayer  is,  of  course,  necessarily  brief.  It  ought^. 
however,  to  gather  up  and  present  to  God  on  behalf  of  the- 
people  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  truth  of  God  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  people.  Having  talked  to  the  people 
on  God's  behalf,  the  preacher  now  talks  to  God  on  behalf  of 
the  people. 

(17)  The  collection.  This  ought  to  be  a  religious  ser- 
vice. It  ought  to  be  understood  that  this  is  worshipping. 
God.  Our  alms  should  go  up  to  God  with  our  prayers. 
Prayers  without  alms  are  like  birds  without  wings,  or  at 
least,  with  only  one  wing.  It  is  fitting  that  the  pastor 
should  recite  passages  of  Scripture  which  emphasize  the 
duty  and  blessedness  of  giving  of  our  substance  to  God;  or 
the  choir  may  sing  appropriate  Scripture  selections.  It  is 
astonishing  that  we  have  so  often  failed  at  this  point  in  our 
public  worship.  The  taking  of  the  collection  has  been  mech- 
anical, unwelcome  and  secular.  It  ought  to  be  a  joyous  and 
sacred  privilege.  Much  depends  upon  the  pastor  himself. 
Some  of  our  pastors  emphasize  the  sacred  character  of 
this  service  by  receiving  the  offerings  as  they  are  brought  by 
the  collectors.  Whatever  method  may  be  adopted,  this 
high  religious  motive  must  be  constantly  urged. 

( 1 8)  Some  of  the  grand  hymns  or  chants,  which  have 
been  used  for  centuries,  ought  to  be  used  in  this  closing  ex-^ 
ercise,  and  all  ought  heartily  to  join. 

(19)  The  benediction.  A  Variety  of  benedictions  might 
be  printed  on  a  card,  which  should  lie  on  the  'pulpit,  under 
the  eye  of  the  preacher.  That  found  in  2.  Cor.^  ^y^Ar 
is  the  one  most  generally  used  in  our  services.  The  one 
found  in  Rom,  16 :  24  is  brief,  and  is  always  fitting.  The  one 
found  in  Hebrews  13:20,  21,  is  frequently  used  at  the  com- 
munion service.     At  this  service,  instead  of  the  benediction^ 
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the  doxology,  as  found  in  Revelation  1:5,6,  maybe  used 
with  much  appropriateness.  Regarding  the  congregation,  as 
a  unit,  and  thus,  in  the  singular  number,  a  beautiful  bene- 
diction is  found  in  Numbers  6 :  24-26.  This  can  be  used 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  all.  Several  others  might  be 
named  ;  collections  of  them  can  easily  be  consulted. 

(20)  Welcome  to  strangers.  We  give  this  duty  in  the 
regular  order  of  the  service.  The  announcement  in  regard 
to  it,  can  be  given  in  connection  with  the  regular  notices. 
It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  part 
of  the  service.  Several  deacons  ought  to  assist  the  pastor 
in  extending  the  welcome.  One  brother  can  render  efficient 
help  in  making  a  record  of  names  and  addresses.  A  tender 
word  of  personal  religion  can  be  spoken  to  the  unconverted ; 
a  kind  inquiry  may  be  made  regarding  growth  in  the  Christian 
life;  a  word  respecting  absent  ones  maybe  wisely  spoken  ; 
and  a  wish  for  journeying  mercies  expressed  to  travellers. 
A  dozen  States  and  several  countries  beyond  the  sea  may 
be  represented  in  the  group  at  the  close  of  service.  The 
tremulous  voice  and  tearful  eye  will  often  testify  to  the  stran- 
ger's appreciation  of  this  welcome. 

Shall  there  be  anywhere  in  this  public  service  the  re- 
peating of  a  creed  ?  What  a  man  believes  he  can  formulate  ; 
what  a  man  knows  he  can  tell.  A  confession  of  faith  or 
creed  might  well  be  introduced  into  our  morning  service. 

The  Sunday-school  service  should  most  generally  be 
held  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  this 
service  at  length.  The  pastor,  however,  ought  to  attend  it 
just  as  often  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  present  We  do 
not  say  that  he  ought  to  teach  a  class ;  he  ought  to  teach  in 
a  sense  every  class  by  his  presence ;  his  presence  ought  to 
be  an  inspiration  and  a  benediction  to  all.  He  will,  of  course, 
sometimes  take  part  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school. 
There  ought  not  to  be,  and  it  is  marvellous  that  ever  there 
should  be,  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  pastor  and  super- 
intendent.     The   superintendent,  in  a  very  real  sense,  is 
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the  pastor's  assistant ;    and  all  the  teachers  are  the  pastor's 
assistants.     Each  class  is  a  little  flock  within  the  larger  flock. 
Each  teacher  is  a  shepherd  under  the  under-shepherd.     The 
pastor  of  .the  church  is  pastor  of  the  school.     The  school  is 
the  church  working  out  in  a  specified  line  and  doing  a  most 
important  service.     No  man  can  estimate  the  advantage  to 
the  school  of  the  pastor's  frequent  presence.     He  can  give 
a  kindly  greeting  to  strangers,  and  speak  a  word  of  encour- 
agement to  teachers  and  young  Christians.     There  ought 
often  to  be  after-meetings  in  the  school,  and  at  these  meet- 
ings the  pastor  ought  to  state  the  way  of  salvation,  and  urge 
all  to  walk  therein.     He  ought  to  have  some  form  of  inquiry 
meeting  at  the  close  of  almost  every  session  of  the  school. 
He  may,  indeed,  claim  that  he  needs  the  afternoon  for  rest. 
He  may  take  it  for  rest,  but  he  must  understand  that  he 
loses  every  time  he  is  absent  from  a  session  of  the  Sunday- 
school.     The  scholars  ought  to  be  earnestly  invited  by  both 
pastor   and   teachers   to  attend  the   public   services  of  the 
church.     The  idea  must  never  be  allowed  to  prevail  that  the 
Sunday-school  is  a  substitute  for  that  service.     It  is  simply 
a  supplement,  not  a  substitute.     We  do  not  urge  that  pas- 
tors should  preach   class  sermons ;  if  this  plan  is  adopted, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  classes.     But  there  ought 
to  be  something  in  every  sermon  for  everybody.     Every 
sermon  ought  to  be  so  plain  and  simple  in  some  of  its  parts, 
that  even  young  children  could  understand  its  meaning  and 
obey  its  promptings.     The  idea  of  worship  is  to  be  insisted 
on  in  our  Sunday-schools.     Many  schools  are  noisy.     The 
thought  of  worship  is  wanting.     This  is  most  unfortunate. 
In  such  a  case  the  superintendent  is  at  fault.     The  Order  of 
Service  observed  in  the  worship  in  the  church,  ought  to  be 
followed,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  school.     In  this  way  the 
scholars  will  manifest  the  spirit  of  reverent  worship  in  the 
school,  and  they  thus  will  be  trained  to  engage  decorously 
in  the  services  of  the  church  proper. 

The  evening  service  wll  naturally  be  shorter  than  the 
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morning.  Following  the  same  general  Order  of  Service^ 
parts  of  the  morning  plan  may  be  omitted.  Variety  is  es- 
sential to  the  interest  of  this  service.  During  a  portion  of 
the  year,  its  entire  length  should  not  be  more  than  an 
hour.  We  could  suggest  a  modification  of  the  morn- 
ing service,  but  pastors  can  readily  make  the  modification 
themselves.  It  is  very  important  that  the  sermon  in  the 
evening  should  be  vastly  different  from  the  morning  one.  If 
the  same  plan  is  used  for  both  services,  the  pastor  will  soon 
find  that  he  is  getting  into  ruts,  and  the  people  will  become 
weary  of  the  second  service.  It  has  been  found  well  ta 
make  the  evening  sermon  expository,  historical,  and  emi- 
nently practical.  The  Old  Testament  has  been  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  sermons  in  course,  now  entering  upon 
their  seventh  year.  In  this  way,  the  Old  Testament  from 
Exodus  to  the  Second  of  Kings,  has  been  expounded.  We 
do  not  say  that  men  ought  to  preach  upon  the  times  as  top- 
ics are  suggested  by  the  daily  newspapers ;  but  we  do  say, 
in  preaching  expository  sermons,  all  topics  of  daily  interest^ 
so  far  as  they  are  adapted  to  pulpit  discussion,  may  fittingly 
receive  discussion.  We  think  it  very  important  to  follow 
the  evening  meeting  with  an  after- meeting.  The  net  should 
be  thrown  certainly  once  every  Sunday,  and  often  it  ought 
to  be  thrown  in  connection  with  the  Sunday-school,  and  oc- 
casionally in  connection  with  the  morning  service.  Ministers 
often  lack  the  pluck,  push,  courage,  and  faith,  which  would 
lead  them  to  cast  the  net,  and  thus  they  fail  to  secure  the  re- 
sults. We  do  not  say  that  special  revival  services  should  not 
sometimes  be  held.  When  churches  are  cold,  they  should  be 
warmed  by  almost  any  process.  When  a  patient  is  about  to 
die,  we  should  give  him  any  stimulant  rather  than  that  he 
should  sink  into  syncope  and  death.  But  the  sad  thing  (s,  that 
a  patient  should  be  allowed  to  reach  that  condition.  We  shall 
not  stop  to  discuss  the  whole  subject  of  revivals,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  specical  revival  services  would  be  seldom  necessary 
if  men  preached  and  prayed  and  worked  for  the  salvation  of 
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^ouls  in  every  service.  Perhaps  the  services  of  the  day  will 
end  with  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
No  ordinance  has  been  more  honored  by  God  than  this  one. 
The  only  time  that  all  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  were 
visibly  or  audibly  present — in  the  New  Testament  narrative 
— was  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus ;  the  Father  by  an  audible 
voice,  the  Son  in  human  form,  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a 
dove.  Who  dare  make  light  of  an  ordinance  so  honored  of 
the  Triune  God  !  It  has  also  often  been  signally  honored 
by  the  manifest  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  obedient 
believers.  Many  ministers  have  never  had  such  times  of  joy  as 
when  they  have  been  observing  this  ordinance.  All  that 
pertains  to  its  observance  should  be  the  subject  of  most 
careful  thought;  many  considerations  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion. The  arrangements  of  baptisteries  have  not  received 
sufficient  care.  In  the  earlier  history  of  church  architec- 
ture this  feature  received  more  attention  than  it  receives  to- 
day. Professors  in  Theological  Seminaries  ought  to  give 
students  instruction  regarding  the  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nance. Young  ministers  ought  to  seek  counsel  from  those 
of  long  experience  before  administering  the  ordinance.  Some 
pastors  of  prominence  are  themselves  sadly  in  need  of  in- 
struction. If  this  ordinance  were  not  of  God  it  could  scarcely 
have  survived  the  treatment  which  it  has  often  received.  In 
this  article  we  cannot  go  into  details  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tion ;  we  can  only  urge  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
insist  that  those  who  are  honored  of  God  in  being  set  apart 
to  the  ordinances  of  His  house  shall  not  dishonor  this  signifi- 
cant,  beautiful  and  precious  ordinance. 

The  week-day  services  are  deserving  of  more  discussion 
than  we  can  give  them.  The  holding  of  Young  People's  meet- 
ings and  the  formation  of  Young  People's  Associations 
-should  be  the  result  of  absolute  necessity.  When  the  young 
people  greatly  increase  and  there  is  a  positive  demand  for 
separate  meetings,  then  and  then  only  ought  such  meetings 
to  be  held.     The  formation  of  Young  People's  Associations 
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requires  great  practical  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  church.  There  ought  to  be  no  organization  in  the 
church  not  amenable  to  the  control  of  the  church.  What- 
ever organizations  are  formed  should  hold  the  election  of  their 
officers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  church  as  expressed 
by  its  vote.  The  devotional  committee  can  then  arrange  for 
the  religious  meetings  of  the  Association ;  topics  can  be  se- 
lected covering  a  period  of  six  months  and  printed  on  cards 
for  general  distribution.  In  one  Young  People's  Association 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  the  Sunday-school  lesson  for  the 
following  Sunday  is  made  the  subject  of  prayer  and  remark 
at  the  Young  People's  weekly  prayer-meeting.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  too  strongly  of  the  success  which  attends  this 
method.  All  have  their  Bibles  in  their  hands  to  participate 
in  the  reading  of  alternate  verses,  and  to  turn  to  passages  to- 
which  reference  may  be  made  by  any  of  the  speakers.  Some 
take  pains  to  study  the  lesson  before  this  meeting,  which  in 
the  church  to  which  we  refer  is  held  on  Monday  evening. 
Strict  rules  are  printed  for  the  government  of  the  meeting  % 
the  time  that  the  leader  ought  to  take  is  specified,  and  general 
directions  are  also  given  for  the  conduct  of  the  entire  meet- 
ing. Often  quite  recent  converts  and  quite  young  men  are 
entrusted  with  the  leadership  of  these  meetings.  Older  and 
more  experienced  brethren  are  always  ready  to  read  or 
speak  the  moment  the  meeting  is  thrown  open,  and  to  aid  the 
young  leader  in  many  ways.  Sometimes  the  younger  leaders 
of  the  meeting  do  nothing  more  than  read  the  Scriptures, 
announce  the  hymns,  offer  a  brief  prayer,  and  declare  the 
meeting  open.  Young  women  also  take  part  in  the  reading 
or  reciting  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  the  topic. 
An  opportunity  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  for  all 
who  desire  to  seek  Christ  to  express  that  desire,  either  by 
raising  the  hand,  by  rising,  or  by  speaking.  This  meeting  is,, 
as  a  rule,  attended  by  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  General  Prayer-meeting  will  naturally  be  led  by  the 
pastor  of  the  church.     It  has  been  found  well  to  divide  the 
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month  as  follows:  The  first  regular  prayer-meeting  after 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  is  the  Missionary  Concert. 
On  these  occasions  addresses  are  made  by  returned  mission- 
aries ;  by  persons  selected  to  prepare  themselves  on  the  dif- 
ferent fields,  or  on  some  prominent  missionary,  or  on  some 
topic  connected  with  missionary  work.  The  nieetings  are 
always  interesting,  and  often  they  glow  with  religious  fervor. 
We  wish  much  that  our  churches  would  observe  the  mission- 
ary Concert ;  every  church  that  fails  to  observe  this  mission- 
ary meeting  loses  in  religious  power ;  every  church  that  does 
observe  it  will  be  blessed  with  men  arid  women  who  will  grow 
up  to  be  intelligent,  consecrated,  and  aggressive  in  missionary 
work.  The  second  General  Prayer-meeting  of  the  month  is  the 
Sunday-school  prayer- meeting.  Reports  at  this  meeting  are 
sometimes  made  by  the  superintendent,  by  other  officers 
and  by  teachers,  as  to  the  religious  interest  in  the  school;  topics 
are  selected  and  printed  with  the  dates  of  the  meetings.  Thus 
the  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  church  and  the  school  is 
strengthened.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  every  church  that  neg- 
lects to  hold  such  a  meeting  as  this  is  doing  something  to- 
ward creating  a  division  of  interest  between  the  church  and 
the  school.  The  third  General  Prayer-meeting  of  the  month 
•is  what  is  sometimes  called  an  open  meeting,  no  special 
topic  being  assigned ;  whether  such  a  meeting  shall  be  held, 
depends  upon  the  number  of  meeting  evenings  in  the  month. 
It  is  well  to  have  one  meeting  in  the  month  which  is  of  this 
character.  This  gives  an  opportunity  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  any  objects  of  marked  interest  in  the  church.  It 
tends  also  to  develop  the  experience  of  the  brethren  who 
are  not  specially  connected  with  any  of  the  organizations  of 
the  church  which  are  represented  at  the  other  meetings. 
The  fourth  general  meeting  is  for  the  narration  of  Chris- 
tian experience  previous  to  baptism  and  church  membership. 
It  is  an  admirable  thing  for  young  Christians  thus  to  confess 
Christ.  However  much  we  have  appreciated  and  however 
much  we  have  adyocated  the  works  of  Advisory  Committees, 
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-we  would  not  give  that  committee  power— except  possibly  in 
^ome  rare  cases  which  might  arise — to  receive  persons  to 
the  church  without  a  narration  by  themselves  before  the 
church  of  their  Christian  experience.  These  meetings  give 
the  pastor  an  opportunity  to  teach  our  distinctive  views  and 
general  Christian  obligations,  by  the  questions  which  he 
may  put  to  the  candidates  and  by  the  remarks  to  which 
these  questions  and  answers  may  give  rise.  It  is  the  experi- 
•ence  of  thousands  that  the  public  confession  of  their  faith 
gave  them  a  stronger  faith,  a  warmer  love,  and  a  more  fer- 
ment zeal. 

The  number  of  regular  meetings  on  the  same  evening  of 
:the  week,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  will,  of  course,  vary. 
Always  before  Communion  Sunday  it  is  well  to  observe  the 
Tegular  weekly  meeting  as  a  Covenant  Meeting.  If  there 
are  but  four  meetings  in  the  month,  there  will  be  no  room 
for  an  open  meeting ;  and,  whether  there  shall  be  an  open 
meeting  or  not,  the  Covenant  Meeting  ought  to  be  observed. 
This  takes  the  place  among  us  of  the  Preparatory  Lecture 
.among  the  Presbyterians,  and,  to  some  degree,  of  the  Class 
Meetings  among  the  Methodists.  It  ought  to  be  a  great 
family  meeting  of  the  church.  Here  brothers  and  sisters 
alike  ought  to  have  some  word  to  speak  for  Christ ;  sisters 
<:an  at  least  read  or  recite  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture. 
These  meetings  have  been  of  unspeakable  value  in  hundreds 
of  churches ;  on  no  consideration  would  some  churches  con- 
sent to  give  up  these  precious  Covenant  Meetings.  All  who 
have  tested  their  value  would  deeply  regret  seeing  them  dis- 
<:ontinued  or  their  value  in  any  way  impaired. 

Another  meeting  of  the  week  has  been  found  of  great 
value :  the  Children's  Meeting  on  Saturday  morning.  This 
is  a  meeting  of  young  children  recently  converted,  inquirers, 
and  children  generally.  They  meet  for  the  study  of  the 
lesson  for  the  following  Sunday,  or  for  the  discussion  of 
some  other  portion  of  Scripture  or  some  Christian  duty.  Such 
.a  meeting  has  been  held  every  Saturday  morning  for  years, 
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Avith  marked  profit  The  morning  is  found  to  be  a  better 
time  than  the  afternoon ;  it  breaks  in  less  upon  the  freedom 
•of  the  children  for  their  Saturday  holiday.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  school  other  days  at  the  morning  hour ; 
about  the  same  time  on  Saturday  morning  they  meet  for 
this  hour  of  instruction  and  devotion.  It  is  believed  that 
most  of  the  instruction  given  in  Theological  Seminaries  may 
be  given  in  catechetical  classes  of  this  sort.  The  Sunday- 
school  lesson  will  have  been  studied  before  Saturday  morn- 
ing is  reached,  by  a  great  majority  of  those  present.  Those 
who  have  studied  it  will  be  intelligent  in  their  knowledge 
and  quick  in  their  replies.  Those  who  have  not  studied  it 
will  have  their  attention  directed  to  it.  It  has  been  found 
for  several  years  that  the  great  majority  of  the  unconverted 
who  have  attended,  during  the  winter  months,  these  Satur- 
<lay  morning  meetings  of  these  catechumens  have  found 
Christ  before  the  opening  of  the  spring.  From  such  train- 
ing as  this  there  will  come  stalwart  Christians  and  intelli- 
gent workers. 

We  have  not  dwelt  in  this  article  on  the  distinctively  wom- 
en's meetings.  In  many  churches  there  should  be  a  women's 
weekly  prayer  meeting ;  also  missionary  and  other  bands. 
The  pastor  can  easily  delegate  some  of  his  wiser  women  to 
form  such  organizations.  His  own  spirit,  however,  must  per- 
vade every  organization  of  the  church ;  his  hand  must  be 
upon  the  helm  in  every  department.  Neither  the  hand  nor 
the  spirit  should  be  obtrusively  present,  but  both  must  be 
there,  if  the  work  is  to  be  in  the  largest  sense  a  success. 
No  attempt  is  made  in  this  article,  or  in  any  of  the  articles 
in  this  series,  to  give  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects named.  The  aim,  however,  has  been  to  suggest  lines 
of  inquiry  and  methods  of  work.  In  so  far  as  this  result 
has  been  reached,  the  aim  has  been  realized. 

R.  S.  MacArthur. 
New  York. 
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VI. 

• 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  DATES  OF  THE  BOOKS 

OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

What  a  changed,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  vastly  more 
luminous  volume,  our  New  Testament  would  become  if,  at 
least  sometimes,  the  various  books  which  go  to  form  it  were 
bound  together  by  the  method  of  an,  at  least,  approximate 
chronological  order. 

In  this  general  array  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
would  then  appear.  I  do  not  say  that  everybody  would 
adopt  the  order  I  am  about  to  give.  I  know  very  well  that 
there  might  be  decided  difference  of  view  as  to  the  chrono- 
logical place  of  this  book  or  that.  Further  on  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  adduce  the  reasons  why  multitudes  of  the  best 
scholars  think  this  or  that  book,  with  the  disputed  date» 
should  be  in  this  place  in  a  chronological  cataloguing,  and  not 
in  that  But  just  now,  let  me  rehearse  the  order,  and  attempt 
to  substantiate  it,  where  that  may  be  needful,  afterwards. 

Were  our  New  Testament  bound  together  then,  according 
to  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  sacred  writings,  this,. 
I  think,  is,  in  the  main,  the  order  in  which  the  books  which 
go  to  make  up  the  New  Testament  would  stand. 

1st.  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  written  from 
Corinth,  A.  D.  52. 

2d.  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  written  from 
Corinth,  A.  D.  52,  or  early  in  A.  D.  53,  some  months  after 
the  first. 

3d.  First  Epistle  of  the  Corinthians,  written  from  Ephe- 
sus,  about  April,  A.  D.  57. 

4th.  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  probably 
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at  Philippi  late  in  the  year  5  7,  or  early  in  the  year  5  8,  after  Christ. 

5  th.  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  written  probably  at  Corinth^ 
about  A.  D.  58. 

6th.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  written  at  Corinth> 
A.  D.  58. 

And  now  just  here,  as  well  as  in  any  other  place,  may 
come  in  the  three  synoptic  gospels.  One  thing  is  certain,  if 
you  are  going  to  pursue  a  chronological  order  they  may  not 
come  in  first.  They  are  certainly  later  in  date  than  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  Perhaps  the  most  definite 
chronological  thing  you  can  say  about  them  is  that  they 
must  have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^ 
which  took  place  in  the  year  70,  A.  D.  Of  Luke,  in  addi- 
tion, you  may  say  it  must  have  been  written  before  the  Acts, 
since  in  the  Acts  a  former  treatise  is  referred  to.  The  truth 
doubtless  is  that  the  dates  of  the  synoptic  gospel  and  the 
dates  of  some  of  the  Epistles  are  contemporary — though  we 
are  more  shadowy  in  our  knowledge  about  the  dates  of  the 
synoptical  gospels  than  we  are  of  the  dates  of  the  Epistles 
which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Let  us,  then,  in  our  chronological  order,  place  here  the 
three  synoptic  gospels,  assigning  to  them  the  usually  received 
dates  of  their  composition.  Our  seventh  book  in  a  chrono- 
logically bound  New  Testament  would  then  be — 

7th.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  perhaps  between 
the  years  58  and  60  A.  D. 

8th.  The  Gospel  by  Luke,  written  perhaps  between  the 
years  58  and  60  A.  D. 

9th.  The  Gospel  by  Mark,  written  perhaps  between  the 
years  63  and  70  A.  D. 

Putting  thus  the  synoptic  gospels  together,  we  come  next 
to  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 

loth.  The  Acts  (of  the  Apostles),  written  probably  at 
Rome  between  61  and  63  A.  D. 

nth.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  written  from  Rome 
about  A.  D.  62. 
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1 2th.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  written  from  Rome 
about  A.  D.  63. 

13  th.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  written  from  Rome 
about  A.  D.  63. 

14th.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon,  written  from  Rome  about 
A.  D.  63. 

15  th.  The  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  written  from  Mace- 
donia somewhere  between  the  years  63  and  66^  A.  D. 

1 6th.  The  Epistle  to  Titus,  written  probably  from  Mace- 
donia, A.  D.  66, 

1 7th.  The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  written  during 
the  Apostle's  second  imprisonment  in  Rome,  A.  D.  6t. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  dates  of  the 
New  Testament  books  interlace  and  overlap.  Several  of 
these  sacred  writings  sprang  doubtless  out  of  the  same  year. 
Where  thus  a  distinct  chronological  order  is  impossible,  an 
order  as  to  sort  and  subject  must  be  followed.  Here,  then, 
succeeding  the  Pauline  Epistle  would  be  a  not  inappropriate 
place  to  bring  in  what  are  called  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

1 8th.  The  Epistle  of  James,  written  from  Jerusalem 
about  the  year  61  or  62  A.  D. 

19th.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  written  about  67  A.  D. 

20th.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  date  altogether  un- 
-certain. 

2 1  St.  The  Epistle  of  Jude,  date  altogether  uncertain. 

22d.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  probably  about 
the  year  68  A.  D. 

23d.  The  Revelation,  written  in  Patnos  about  the  year 
«8  A.  D. 

24th.  The  Gospel  of  John,  written  probably  at  Ephesus 
about  the  year  90  A.  D, 

25th,  26th  and  27th.  The  First,  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
tles of  John,  written  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  year  A.  D.  97. 

Three  noteworthy,  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  signifi- 
cant facts  at  once  appear  in  the  light  of  such  a  chronological 
arrangement. 
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1st  The  earliest  Christian  documents  are  not  the  four 
gospels,  but  are  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinth- 
ians. 

2d.  The  closing  word  of  the  New  Testament  Cannon  is 
not  the  Apocalypse. 

3d.  The  closing  voices  of  the  New  Testament  Revelation. 
are  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  John. 

And  now  will  you  allow  me  to  solicit  your  attention  to- 
certain — I  cannot  help  thinking  very  important  and,  to  me 
at  least,  irradiating  suggestions  springing  from  the  dates  of 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

And  first — In  the  light  of  the  dates  of  the  New 
Testament  Books  will  you  consider  the  surprising  activity  of 
the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  during^  but  limited  to^  the  last  half 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  facts  on  which  the  Christian  revela- 
tion is  based — facts  like  Incarnation,  Holy  Example,  Aton- 
ing Sacrifice,  Resurrection,  Gift  of  the  Spirit,  Organization  of 
the  Church — just  as  soon  as  facts  like  these  had  gotten  them- 
selves thoroughly  announced,  could  be  seen  to  stand  out  as 
facts,  could  be  at  least  in  some  measure  apprehended 
as  to  their  reality  and  significance — just  so  soon  does  the 
Inspiring  Holy  Spirit  begin  the  work  of  their  transcription 
by  the  hands  of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. From  the  year  52  to  the  year  97  A.  D.,  how  the 
dates  crowd !  How  affluent  and  various  the  result !  Short 
epistles  touching  upon  some  one  side  or  phase  of  truth 
chiefly,  like  the  consolation  in  the  certainty  of  the  Second 
Advent  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians ;  or  the 
warning  concerning  the  man  of  sin  in  the  Second  Epistle  to* 
the  Thessalonians ;  longer  and  more  elaborate  epistles,  like 
those  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Romans,  where  the  light  of 
Christ  falls  on  tangled  questions  of  casuistry,  or  where  a 
magnificent  march  of  argument  with  Christian  truth  as 
rallying  banners,  sweeps  against  and  over  the  proud  foolish- 
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ness  of  the  Jew  and  the  fancied  wisdom  of  the  Greeks ;  syn- 
optic gospels  presenting  photographs  from  different  angles 
of  the  matchless  life ;  exhibitions  of  the  blooming  of  Christi- 
anity out  of  the  harder,  ruder,  and  yet  necessary  calyx  of 
the  elder  dispensation,  and  showings  how,  because  Christianity 
is  the  bloom,  it  must  be  therefore  better  and  ultimate  as  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  mighty  bursts  and  peans  of 
consolation,  vivid  and  awful  disclosures  of  a  Divine  Hand 
at  the  helm  of  things,  that  a  little  feeble  church,  caught  in 
the  cyclones  of  persecution  may  not  lose  heart  and  hope, 
may  become  certain  that  it  cannot  be  blown  away,  as  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  far,  still,  profound  insights  into  the  wonderful 
meanings  of  the  life  and  death  and  truth  of  Christ,  into  the 
singularity  of  Christianity  as  an  altogether  spiritual  religion, 
visions  into  depths  so  deep  and  at  the  same  time  so  clear, 
that  a  little  child  may  easily  see  into  them,  while  no  farthest 
reaching  intellect  can  fathom  them,  as  in  the  unique  Gospel 
and  transcendently  spiritual  Epistles,  of  the  Apostle  John — 
how  wealthy  and  how  wide,  how  discriminating  and  how  mi- 
nute, the  issue  of  the  inspiring  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  last  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Then  immediately  you  come  to  a  chasm  abrupt,  sheer, 
abysmal.  Says  a  great  church  historian:  '*  The  hand  of  God 
has  drawn  a  bold  line  of  demarkation  between  the  century 
of  miracles  and  the  succeeding  ages,  to  show  by  the  abrupt 
transition,  and  the  startling  contrast,  the  difference  between 
the  work  of  God  and  the  work  of  man,  and  to  impress  us 
the  more  deeply  with  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  the  incomparable  value  of  the  New  Testament  There 
is  no  other  transition  in  history  so  radical  and  sudden,  and 
yet  so  silent  and  sweet."  • 

Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  Epistle  of  Barnabas — the  change  from  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  pages  of  any  one  of  the 

•  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  VoL  ii,  p.  7. 
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earliest  post-apostolic   Christian  writings  is  as  the  change 
from  the  landscape  to  the  canvass,  is  as  the  change  from  a 
high  originating    exuberant,   spontaneous,   unwasting,    un- 
wearied energy  to  a  derived  and  feeble  one.     And  yet  these 
earliest  post-apostolic  writings  are  by  no  means  to  be  des- 
pised.    They  are  immensely  valuable  as  sources  of  history, 
even  as  means  of  spiritual  culture.     Only  they  are  not  the 
New  Testament,  and  though  they  were  produced  by  Chris- 
tians living  so  close  to  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  these 
writings  do  not  even  approach  the  New  Testament.     Take 
for  example,  the  Epistola  ad  Diognetum^  belonging  to  the 
very  early  part  of  the  second  century  (See  Schaff,  p.  9).     It 
is  a  vindication  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Pagan- 
ism.    It  contains  a  most  beautiful  description  of  the  condition 
and  manners  of  the  Christians  of  that  time,  so  near  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament.     "  The  Christians  are  not  distinguished 
from  other  men  by  country,  by  language  nor  by  civil  insti- 
tutions.    For  they  neither  dwell  in  cities  by  themselves,  nor 
use  a  peculiar  tongue  nor  lead  a  singular  mode  of  life.     They 
dwell  in  the  Grecian  or  barbarian  cities  as  the  case  maybe,  they 
follow  the  usage  of  the  country  in  dress,  food,  and  the  other 
affairs  of  life,  yet  they  present  a  wonderful  and  confessedly 
paradoxical  conduct.     They  dwell  in  their  own  native  land, 
but  as  strangers.     They  take  part  in  all  things  as  citizens, 
and  they  suffer  all  things  as  foreigners.     Every  foreign  coun- 
try is  a  fatherland  to  them,  and  every  native  land  is  foreign. 
They  marry  like  all  others,  they  have  children,  but  they  do 
not  cast  away  their  offspring.     They  have  the  table  in  com- 
mon but  not  wives.     They  are  in  the  flesh  but  do  not  live 
after  the  flesh.     They  live  upon   the  earth  but  are  citizens 
of  heaven.     They  obey  the  existing  laws    and   excel  the 
laws  by  their  lives.     They  love  all  and  are  persecuted  by  all. 
They  are  unknown  and  yet  they  are  condemned.     They  are 
killed  and  made  alive.     They  are  poor  and  make  many  rich. 
They  lack  all  things  and  in  all  things  abound.     They  are  re- 
proached and  glory  in  their  reproaches.     They  are  calumni- 
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ated  and  are  justified.  They  are  cursed  and  they  bless^ 
They  receive  scorn  and  they  give  honor.  They  do  good 
and  are  punished  as  evil  doers.  When  punished  they  rejoice- 
as  being  made  alive.  By  the  Jews  they  are  attacked  as  aliens^ 
and  by  the  Greeks  persecuted,  and  the  cause  oi  their  enmity 
their  enemies  cannot  tell.  In  short,  what  the  soul  is  to  the 
body,  the  Christians  are  in  the  world.  The  soul  is  diffused 
through  all  the  members  of  the  body,  and  the  Christians  are 
spread  through  all  the  cities  of  the  world.  The  soul  dwells, 
in  the  body  but  it  is  not  of  the  body;  so  the  Christians  dwell 
in  the  world  but  are  not  of  the  world.  The  soul  invisible, 
keeps  watch  in  the  visible  body;  so  also  the  Christians  are 
seen  to  live  in  the  world,  but  their  piety — that  is  the  source 
of  it — is  invisible.  The  flesh  hates  and  wars  against  the  soul ;. 
suffering  no  wrong  from  it,  but  because  it  resists  fleshy  pleas- 
ures; and  the  world  hates  the  Christians  with  no  reason  but 
that  they  resist  its  pleasures.  The  soul  loves  the  flesh  and 
the  members  by  which  it  is  hated ;  so  the  Christians  love 
their  haters.  The  soul  is  enclosed  in  the  body  but  holds  the 
body  together.  So  the  Christians  are  detained  in  the  world 
as  in  a  prison,  but  they  contain  the  world.  Immortal,  the 
soul  dwells  in  the  mortal  body;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in? 
the  corruptible,  but  look  for  incorruption  in  heaven.  The 
soul  is  the  better  for  restriction  in  food  and  drink,  and  the 
Christians  increase  though  daily  punished.  This  lot  God 
has  assigned  to  the  Christians  in  the  world  and  it  cannot  be 
taken  from  them." 

Now  that  is  all  very  well  and  interesting,  but  it  is  not  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  like  the  New  Testament.  It  is. 
how  immeasurably  below  the  New  Testament.  You  are  con- 
scious of  this  vast  inferiority  immediately. 

**  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  whicb 
are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'»^ 
"I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye 
walk  worthy  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long  suffering,  forbearing  one 
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another  in  love,  endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace."  "For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of 
Kjrod,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens/' 
That  is  New  Testament.  How  concise!  How  pregnant! 
How  stimulating!  How  adapted  for  all  the  ages!  Though 
concerned  about  the  same  thing,  at  what  mysterious  but  real 
antipodes  of  various  power  this  Scripture  from  that  early 
Christian  writing. 

When  the  last  date  of  the  last  New  Testament  writing  has 
struck,  and  when  you  pass  from  these  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  like  the  Epistles  of  John  for  example,  and  open 
the  Christian  writings  nearest  subsequent,  immediately  you 
are  met  by  a  sudden  and  immense  chasm  between  the  two. 
And  so  we  come  to  this  great  fact — ^the  dates  of  the  books 
•of  the  New  Testament,  while  they  are  evidence  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  are  also  evidence  of  the  limit- 
xition  of  this  Inspiring  Agency  to  those  dates.  The  inspiring 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  M»j  active  in  dates  subsequent;  He  is 
active  in  dates  subsequent,  but  He  is  not  thus  active. 

Listen  to  these  words  from  F.  W.  Robertson :  "  The  differ- 
ence between  Moses  and  Anaxagoras,  the  Epistles  and  the 
Excursion,  I  believe  is  in  degree.  The  Light  or  the  Word 
which  dwells  in  all  men,  dwells  in  loftier  degree  in  some  than 
in  others,  and  also  is  of  a  nobler  kind  of  inspiration.  I  think 
it  comes  to  this:  God  is  the  Father  of  Light,  and  the  King 
in  His  Beauty,  and  the  Lord  of  Love.  All  our  several  degrees 
of  knowledge  obtained  in  those  departments  are  from  Him. 
One  department  is  higher  than  another.  In  each  department, 
too,  the  degree  of  knowledge  may  vary  from  a  glimmering 
glimpseto  infallibility.  So,  then,  all  is  properly  inspiration^  but 
immensely  differing  in  value  and  in  degree.  If  it  be  replied 
that  this  degrades  inspiration  by  classing  it  with  things  so 
common,  the  answer  is  plain — 2l  sponge  and  a  man  are  but 
animals;  but  the  degrees  between  them  are  incalcuable.  I 
think  this  view  of  the  matter  is  important,  because  in  the 
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Other  way  some  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  the  world* s  history 
have  had  a  special  communication  miraculous  and  front  God. 
In  this  all  have  it,  and  by  devout  and  earnest  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  heart,  may  have  it  increased  inimitably.  This 
is  really  practical."  Now  this  quotation  from  the  wonderful 
and  stimulating  preacher,  whose  work  in  many  directions  has 
been  of  incalculable  importance,  represents  a  very  common 
and  a  very  dangerously  loose  way  of  thought  and  speech. 
It  is  a  way  of  thought  and  speech  which  shades  down  the 
Scripture  from  its  position  of  unique  and  solitary  grandeur. 
One  of  the  best  correctives  to  it — I  am  speaking  more  es- 
pecially of  New  Testament — is  a  comparison  between  the 
New  Testament  literature  which  sprang  into  being  between 
the  years  52  A.  D.  and  97  A.  D.,  and  every  other  literature 
which  came  to  being  before,  at  that  time,  or  since.  Republic 
of  Plato,  Epistle  of  Diognetus,  many  sounding  harp  of  Shak- 
spere,  high  argument  of  Milton,  deep  and  still  Excursion  of 
Wordsworth  —  what  are  these  to  the  New  Testament  ? 
Granting — and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny — that 
all  true  and  noble  thinking  does  hold  some  real  relation,  is 
in  some  real  way,  the  issue  of  the  illuminating  touch  of  the 
illuminating  Holy  Spirit — the  striking,  momentous,  divine  di- 
verseness  of  these  New  Testament  books,  springing  from  the 
last  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  compels,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  at  that  time  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  Inspiration,  an  action  differ- 
ent both  in  kind  and  in  degree.  Much  as  you  have  taught 
me,  Mr.  Robertson,  deeply  as  on  many  sides  I  gladly  confess 
myself  your  debtor,  I  am  sure  you  would  lead  me  wrong 
were  you  to  lead  me  to  think  in  any  other  way  than  that 
** twenty  or  thirty  men  in  the  worlds  history  have  had  a  spe- 
cial communication  miraculous  and  from  God.**  Not  now 
speaking  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  I  believe  its  inspira- 
tion as  fully  as  the  New — the  precise  thing  I  am  compelled 
to  hold,  is  that  to  the  times  of  the  composition  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  that  last  half  of  the  first  century  of 
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the  Christian  era,  and,  to  no  time  whatever  since,  is  to  be  lim^ 
ited  that  peculiar  activity  and  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  we  technically  designate  Inspiration,  That  is  a  func- 
tion solitary,  unique,  limited,  different  in ^kind  as  well  as  in 
degree  from  all  other  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit — because 
for  this,  among  multitudes  of  other  reasons,  since  that  time 
there  has  never  been,  though  you  grant  the  largest  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  world  and  in  the  church  even,  an  ap- 
proach to  the  New  Testament  Let  me  then  recognize 
always  diversities  of  operations  by  the  same  spirit.  In  all  my 
thought  and  speech  about  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  me  recognize 
and  insist  on  the  distinction  between  His  Inspiration  and  His 
Illumination,  Inspiration  is  a  function  separate,  peculiar^ 
diverse,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  limited  as  far  as  the  New 
Testament  is  concerned,  to  those  men  who  wrote  the  New 
Testament.  Illumination  is  that  action  to-day  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  men  by  which  the  hearts  of  men  are 
brought  into  vivid  apprehension  of  the  truths  already  re- 
vealed by  Inspiration.  This,  then,  is  the  jfirst  suggestioa 
springing  from  the  dates  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
— the  surprisingly  active  and  yet  limited  inspiring  energy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  a  second  suggestion  springing  from  the  dates  of  the 
New  Testament  books  is — the  closeness  of  indisputable  and 
undisputed  written  documents  to  the  great  supernatural  facts 
on  which  the  Revelation  of  the  New  Testament  is  based. 

Consider  that  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  apostle 
Paul  wrote  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Not  the 
most  daring  questioner,  not  the  wildest  and  most  self-confi- 
dent skepticism  has  ever  been  daring,  or  wild,  or  presump- 
tuous enough  to  attack  this  buttressed  fact  It  is  as  certain 
that  the  apostle  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  as  that  Cicero  was  the  author  of  his  orations,  or 
that  Julius  Caesar  was  the  author  of  his  commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  war,  or  that  John  Milton  wrote  Paradise  Lost,  or  even 
that  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  his  history  of  England.     Consider 
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also,  that  not  only  is  the  authorship  of  this  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  certain,  but  the  time  when  it  was  written  is  as 
certain,  the  time  when  within  a  few  months,  or  at  best  a  year 
or  two.     It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  intelligent  skep- 
tics, as  well  as  Christians,  that  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  this 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  year  57  A.  D.,  or  in  very 
close  neighborhood  with  that  year.     The  chronology  of  our 
era  dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ  is,  of  course,  as  we  all 
know,  admittedly    two    or    three    years  out    of    the  way. 
The   probable   date    of   our   Lord's   crucifixion   being    not 
in    the    year    33-34    as    our    present  way   of   reckoning 
would  have  it,  but  in  the   year  30 ;  that  year  is  the  pro- 
bable year   of  our   Lord's   death.      But,  consider   further, 
that,  granting  cheerfully  these  two  or  three  years  of  wrong 
reckoning,  still,  if  we  subtract  30,  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
death  from  57,  the  year  of  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistie  to 
the  Corinthians — this  admitted  document,  whose  date,  au- 
thenticity, and  genuineness  nobody  disputes — we  come  upon 
the  startling  fact  that  there  is  only  a  little  width  of  twenty- 
seven  years  between  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  young  man  of 
twenty  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  would  be  a  man  only  in  the  prime  of  forty-seven 
when  Paul  dictated  this  Epistie;  the  man  of  forty  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  alleged  death  and  resurrection  would  be  a  man 
who  would  by  no  means  call   himself  old,   of  sixty-seven 
when  the  apostle  dictated  this  Epistle.     This  alleged  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  of  which  in  an  admitted  document  an 
admitted  author  is  writing,   is  thus  seen  to  be  an  event  not 
distant  from  the  time  when  the  admitted  document  by  the 
admitted  author  was  produced.     It  was  not  of  some  hoary 
fossilized  event  which  had  been  handed  down  with  variously 
accumulating  tradition  from  the  long-gone  centuries,  that  the 
author  of  the  First  Epistie  to  the  Corinthians  was  making 
record.     It  was  of  events  which  had  entered  into  the  lives  of 
yet  living  persons,  he  was  writing.     It  was  almost  as  though 
you  or  I  should  write  to-day  of  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  on 
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Fort  Sumter,  the  ball  of  which  went  crashing  twenty-four 
years  ago,  and  which  awful,  crashing  ball,  any  one  of  us  of 
middle  age  can  easily  remember. 

Now  in  the  light  of  this  closeness  of  an  admitted  written 
document,  of  admitted  authorship,  of  admitted  date,  to  alleged 
facts,  the  following  passage  from  the  isth  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  gathers  about  itself  asurpassing  and 
intense  interest.  It  is  the  earliest  statement^  and  you  will  re- 
member an  admittedly  authentic  and  genuine  statement  ot 
the  Christian  creed.  It  is  the  earliest,  in  any  wise  elaborate 
resume,  of  that  which  for  substance  of  doctine  Paul  taught. 
What  was  this  main  and  essential  substance  of  teaching  ?  Let 
us  see.  *'  Moreover,  brethren  I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel 
which  I  preached  unto  you  which  also  ye  have  received,  and 
wherein  ye  stand,  by  which  also  ye  •are  saved  if  ye  keep  in 
memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have  believed 
in  vain.  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I 
also  received ;  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  He  was  buried  and  that  He  rose 
again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He 
was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve ;  after  that  He  was 
seen  of  above  500  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep. 
After  that  he  was  seen  of  James,  then  of  all  the  apostles^ 
and  last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  ot 
due  time." 

Examine  this  body  of  doctrine  for  a  moment.  Notice 
what  it  involves. 

It  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  "for  I  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins  ^  according  to  the  Scriptures." 

It  involves  the  absolute  reality  of  this  atoning  death.  It 
was  no  sham  death,  it  was  grim  death.  It  was  not  syncope. 
It  was  death.  It  was  death  certified  to  by  burial — ^^ and  that 
he  was  buried^ 

This  substance  of   teaching  involves  also  the  veritable 
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Resurrection^  of  Him  who  died  this   atoning  death  and  was 
thus  buried.     "For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which 
I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  rose 
again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures.     And  in  ad- 
dition, it  is  involved  in  this  earliest  compendium  of  Christian 
teaching,  that  this  hinging,  crucial,  stupendous  miracle  of  the 
Resurrection  of  the  dead  and  buried  Jesus — this    miracle, 
which,  if  it  be  proven,  carries  with  it  the  whole  of  Christian- 
ity, as  a  ship  carries  its  cargo,  which  if  it  be  disproven,  anni- 
hilates Christianity  as  a  ton  of  nitro-glycerine  would  annihil- 
ate a  mole-hill — it  is  further  involved  in  this  earliest  compen- 
dium of  the  Christian  teaching,  recorded  in  an  admitted  docu- 
ment, by  an  admitted  author,  of  an  admitted  date,  that  this 
critical  and  surpassing  miracle  was  so  well  known  to  every- 
body, and  was  so  little  distant  from  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  document,   that  multitudes  of  living  witnesses  of  its 
reality  could  then  be  fearlessly  summoned.     I  was  reading 
lately  a  very  interesting  book  of  travels  in  the  Hebrides  Islands, 
called  "A  Summer  in  Skye,"  by  the  poet  Alexander  Smith, 
him  of  the  wonderful  and  exquisite  hymn  to  the  flowers.     He 
meets    there,  and   enjoys   the  hospitality  of    a  very  aged 
English  officer  who  had  seen  long  service  in  the  Wellington 
wars.     Speaking  of  this  officer  the  poet  says :  **  He   stands 
before  me  a  living  figure,  and  history  groups  itself  by  way  of 
back-ground.     He  sits  at  the  same  board  with  me,  and  yet 
"he  lifted  Moore  at  Corunna,  and  saw  the  gallant  dying  eyes 
flash  up  with  pleasure  when  the   Highlanders  charged  past. 
He  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  light  of  Wellington's  watch-fires 
in  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrennes ;  around  him  warred  the  thun- 
ders of  Waterloo.     We  are  accustomed  to  lament  the  short- 
ness  of  life ;    but  how  long  it  is  notwithstanding.     Often  a 
single  life,  like  a  summer  twilight,  connects  two  historic  days. 
Count  back  four  lives  and  King  Charles  is  kneeling  on  the 
scaffold  at  Whitehall."     How  vividly  real  did  those  historic 
events  seem  to  me  as  I  read  this  passage — those   historic 
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events  of  Corunna  and  Waterloo,  which  could  be  certified  to 
by  a  living  witness,  when  two  or  three  years  back,  or  there- 
abouts, this  passage  was  written. 

Is  it  possible  to  prevent  something  of  the  same  feeling  of 
intense  vividness  and  majestic  reality,  when  we  remember 
that  when  we  open  our  New  Testament  to  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  we  hold  in  our  hand  a  document,  whose  au- 
thorship, authenticity,  and  date,  not  the  most  destructive  critic 
can  dare  dispute,  which  document  is  so  close  to  the  awful  and 
compelling  miracle  of  the  Resurrection,  that  you  do  not  have 
to  count  back  four  lives  from  the  time  of  its  writing,  nor  even 
one  life,  but  which  fearlessly  appeals  to  then  living  witnesses, 
to  that  Death  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  is  the 
beating  heart  and  essential  substance  of  our  Christianity. 

In  one  of  the  very  best  recent  books  I  know — ^a  little 
book  I  should  advise  every  minister  to  read  several  times 
over — a  book  called  "Reassuring  Hints,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Footman,  Vicar  of  Lincoln,  England,  a  book,  in  which  this 
argument  from  the  date  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
is  managed  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  we  are  told  that  a 
noted  skeptic  said  in  England,  not  long  since,  "  the  difficulty 
is  not  to  prove  that  Christ  was  believed  to  be  an  historical 
personage  after  the  fourth  century^  but  to  bridge  over  the 
years  after  Christ  i  and  300.  You  cannot  carry  the  history 
of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  Gospel  over  that  terrible 
chasm  of  three  centuries."  The  assertion  of  the  rashignor- 
ance  of  skepticism  surely !  Here  is  a  bridge  which  spans, 
how  easily,  that  chasm  of  three  centuries.  Glance  at  the 
piers  of  that  strong  bridge. 

1st.  Pier — Here  is  a  written  document,  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Nobody  doubts  that  Paul  wrote  it.  No- 
body doubts  that  it  was  written  about  the  year  57  after 
Christ. 

2nd.  Pier — ^Therefore  it  was  written  only  about  27  years 
after  the  alleged  Death  and  Resurrection. 

3rd.  Pier — ^This  document,  unchallenged  as  to  authorship. 
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unchallenged  as  to  date,  appeals  to  multitudes  who  were  thenr 
living,  as  personal  witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  This  pier^ 
therefore,  plants  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  events  themselves, 

4th.  Pier — And  when  you  ask  about  the  Christian  creed, 
about  what  they  thought  then  of  this  historical  Christ,  who 
is  thus  carried  by  the  piers  of  this  bridge  over  all  chasms  be- 
tween our  time  and  His — you  find  that  they  thought  of  Him,, 
that  Paul  preached  of  Him,  precisely  as  we  think  about  and 
preach  and  receive  Him — as  the  atoning  Christ,  as  the  Christ 
who  was  dead  and  buried,  as  the  Christ  who  burst  the  bands 
of  death  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 
Verily  in  accepting  and  preaching  Christianity  we  do  not  fol- 
low cunningly  devised  fables.  Your  feet  strike  granite  whett 
you  strike  the  date  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  third  suggestion  springing  from  the  dates  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  vast  evidence  of  the  human  ele^ 
ment  in   inspiration. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  elaborate  this  suggestion.  I  can 
only  mention  it.  But  if  any  one  will  carefully  read  the  Paul- 
ine Epistles  in  their  chronological  order,  as  nearly  as  that 
order  can  be  discovered,  if  any  one  will  thus  chronologically 
compare,  for  example,  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  or  the  Epistle  tO' 
the  Ephesians,  he  cannot  help  feeling,  I  am  sure,  that  he  is  read- 
ing the  writings  of  a  man  who  is  mightily  growing.  You  be- 
come immediately  conscious  of  increasing  vigorousness  of 
grasp  of  Christian  truth.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians is  a  clear  sweet  note ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  a 
diapason.  Now  what  is  more  human  than  this  law  and 
fact  of  mental  and  spiritual  growth  ?  A  very  real  and  radi- 
cal human  element  is  thus  perfectly  evident  in  the  Scrip-^ 
tures.  Your  theory  of  Inspiration  cannot,  therefore,  if  you 
would  be  true  to  the  facts,  be  a  merely  dictating  and 
mechanical  one.  The  apostle  was  not  a  mere  pen,  simply 
grasped  by  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit  He  was  a  thinking, 
struggling,  farther-seeing,  perpetually  growing  man.     Now 
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these  human  and  growing  faculties  were  employed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Inspiration  in  strict  conformity  with  their 
natural  laws.  There  was  no  suspension  of  these  faculties, 
nor  any  interruption  of  their  normal  action.  Each  sacred 
writer  was  chosen  by  the  Holy  S^mtfor  the  special  reason 
that  his  peculiar  faculties  at  their  peculiar  stages  of  growth, 
were  best  suited,  both  to  receive  and  to  express  the  particu- 
lar phase  of  truth  then  to  be  communicated.  Paul's  stage  of 
growth  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  would  best  enunciate  the 
truth  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  Paul's  stage 
of  growth  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  could  best  ennunciate  the 
truth  of  the  sublime  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Of  his  pecu- 
liar faculties,  at  their  peculiar  stages  of  growth  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  to  speak,  availed  himself.  He  did  not  mechani- 
cally interfere  with  these  faculties.  He  dynamically  used 
these  faculties. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  in  the  least  shut  up  to  the  misera- 
ble and  pitiable  formula,  the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God. 
I  am  sure  rather  that  the  accurate  and  conquering  formula  is- 
Tie  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  But  in  maintaining  that  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  let  us  not  deny,  let  us  in  the  fullest 
sense  allow,  that  there  was  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
Bible  a  real  and  most  manifest  human  element,  of  which 
element,  both  in  its  peculiar  sort  and  peculiar  stages  of  de- 
velopment, the  Holy  Spirit  made  not  a  destructively  intru- 
sive, but  a  guiding,  stimulating,  dynamic  use  for  the  infallibly 
accurate  statement  of  religious  truth,  once,  and  for  all  men, 
and  for  all  ages.  That  is  a  fine  statement  of  Professor  Murphy 
"  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God — with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
man  and  all  the  authority  of  God." 

But  a  fourth  suggestion  springing  from  the  dates  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  is  one  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  Here  we  come  to  a  very  hotly  disputed 
date  among  Christian  interpreters.  The  Apocalypse  was 
written  at  Patmos  by  the  Apostle  John,  about  the  year  95 
or  96  A.  D.,  say  interpreters  who  are  among  the  best  of  the 
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post-millennial,  say  perhaps  all  of  the  pre-millennial  inter- 
preters. 

The  Apocalypse  was  written  at  Patmos  by  the  Apostle 
John  about  the  year  68  A.D.,  say  interpreters  like  DcWette, 
Bunsen,  Neander,  SchafT,  Moses  Stuart,  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
Wescott,  and  multitudes  of  others. 

The  arguments  substantiating  the  date  95  to  96  A.D.  are 
— the  apparently  explicit  statement  of  Irenaeus  who,  the 
disciple  of  Poly  carp  who  was  the  disciple  of  John  himself, 
says,  "The  Apocalypse  was  seen  not  long  ago,  and  nearly 
in  our  own  time,  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  are 
further,  the  general  trend  of  traditions;  are  further,  that 
the  persecution  of  68  A.  D.  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Nero  is  not  known  to  have  reached  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  Rome  itself,  rendering  it  therefore  probable 
that  the  Apostle  John  was  untouched  by  it;  are,  further,  that 
the  condition  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  to  whom  the 
Epistles  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  book  are  addressed, 
make  it  seem  impossible  that  the  date  of  writing  should  have 
been  so  early ;  for  the  churches  to  have  reached  such  a 
stage  of  lukewarmness,  defection,  etc.,  would  seem  to  have 
required  a  larger  lapse  of  time  from  their  first  founding. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  an  earlier  date,  the  year  68  are  :      jf 

First,  That  Irenaeus  may  have  meant  Nero  when  he  said 
Domitian  after  all — for  the  family  name  of  Nero  was  Nero 
Claudius  Domitianus ;  and  confusion  between  names  so  sim- 
ilar was  by  no  means  impossible. 

Second,  That  tradition  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into 
the  account  since  it  may  rest  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
Irenaeus. 

Third,  That  other  eminent  writers,  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
Epiphanius,  the  earliest  Apocalyptic  commentators,  at  any 
rate  imply  the  earlier  date  68  A.  D. 

Fourth,  That  the  immense  likelihood  is  that  if  Nero  would 
persecute  in  Rome  he  would  persecute  as  well  in  Ephesus 
and  in  other  places. 
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hifth.  That  in  the  presence  of  awful  persecutions  like 
the  Neronian,  it  would  not  require  much  time  to  develop  in 
Christian  churches  noble  steadfastness  on  the  one  hand,  or 
lukewarmness  and  defection  on  the  other. 

Sixth,  That  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
all  on  the  side  of  the  earlier  date,  68  A.D.,  and  is  all 
against  the  later  date  95  or  96  A.D.  Internal  evidence  like 
this,  {d)  That  it  is  vastly  more  natural  to  suppose  that  John 
could  have  more  easily  and  appropriately  written  the  calm, 
quiet  Gospel  in  his  old  age  than  the  fiery,  whirling,  in- 
tensely symbolical  Apocalypse  {b)  that  the  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse  seem  to  imply  that  such  such  awful  events,  as  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  consummation  of  the  old 
age  to  which  its  economy  belonged  are  not  passed,  but  are 
yet  future.  The  book  must  have  been  written  then  be- 
fore 70  A.D.,  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
{c)  The  condition  of  the  Christian  church  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  furnished  a  sufficient  reason 
both  for  the  writing  of  the  book  itself,  and  for  its  singular 
symbolic  and  cryptographic  form. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  confess  that,  to  me,  the 
possibility  of  the  fact  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the 
year  68  A.  D.,  instead  of  in  the  year  95  A.  D.,  brings  im- 
mense relief  as  to  the  interpretation,  and  scatters  mists  which, 
when  I  think  of  the  Apocalypse  as  belonging  to  the  latter 
date,  pile  themselves  with  even  suffocating  thickness  on  its 
pages. 

First,  I  can  see  a  reason,  and  an  immense  need,  for  the 
-writing  of  such  a  book.  I  quote  here  from  Canon  Farrar : 
'"The  true  grandeur  of  the  Apocalypse  lies  in  its  applica- 
bility to  the  terrible  days  in  which  it  was  written ;  and  in  the 
fact  that  it  expressed  the  inextinguishable  hopes  and  indom- 
itable courage  of  Christianity  when  Christians  first  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  such  perils  as  had  never  before 
been  dreamt  of  '  Without  tears,'  says  Bengel,  *  it  was  not 
written ;  without  tears  it  cannot  be  understood.'     The  words 
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in  which  it  was  written  as  they  sprang  fresh  and  burnings 
from  the  heart  of  the  Seer,  passed  fresh  and  burning,  in  all 
the  full  force  of  their  then  intelligible  symbols,  into  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  they  appealed.  The  Apocalypse  was  writ- 
ten to  tell  Christians  in  what  spirit  they  should  face  the  hu- 
man anti-Christs  of  Pagan  Rome — the  world- rulers  of  this  dark* 
ness — the  deadly  combination  of  a  Judaism  and  a  Paganism^ 
each  at  the  nadir  of  their  degradation,  yet  arrayed  side  by 
side  in  their  sanguinary  decadence,  to  overwhelm  and  mur- 
der them.  It  was  a  rallying  cry  to  the  armies  of  Christ,  at 
the  moment  when  they  seemed  to  be  trampled  in  irremedi- 
able defeat.  It  was  meant  to  show  them  in  what  light  they 
were  to  regard  the  Neronian  persecution  and  the  Jewish  re- 
bellion. It  expressed  the  thoughts  of  men  who  had  seen 
Peter  crucified  and  Paul  beheaded.  To  understand  it  rightly 
we  must  read  it  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  bale-fires  of  mar- 
tyrdom, as  they  flared  upon  the  palace  gardens  of  Nero— 
the  Beast  from  the  Abyss.  We  must  try  to  feel  as  the 
Christians  felt  when  they  saw  their  brethren  torn  by  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  amphitheatre,  or  standing  as  living  torches,  each 
in  his  pitchy  tunic,  on  one  ghastly  night  at  Rome.  Such  a. 
book  was  needed  in  the  awful  days  when  men  saw  an  anti- 
Christ,  a  wicked  human  God,  sitting  absolute  and  slav- 
ishly adored  upon  the  throne  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  written  in  days  of  earthquake  and  inundations,  and 
volcanic  outbursts  and  prodigies.  Emperor  after  emperor 
was  perishing  by  poison,  suicide,  or  slaughter.  Alike,  Rome 
and  Jerusalem  had  been  deluged  with  massacre.  Men  were 
gnawing  their  tongues  with  pain  and  terror.  The  sun  of 
human  life  seemed  to  be  setting  amid  seas  of  blood.  The 
air  was  full  of  the  vultures  of  retribution,  as  they  gathered  to 
the  carcasses  of  decadent  societies,  with  the  rushing  of  their 
abominable  wings.  At  such  an  hour,  perhaps  the  dreariest 
and  most  disastrous  which  ever  fell  on  an  afflicted  world,  the^ 
Seer  still  prophesies  of  the  coming  dawn." 

Now,  to  a  church  small,  feeble,  scattered,  caught  in  en- 
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vironment  so  awful,  struck  at  everywhere,  scorched  with 
martyr  fires,  how  evident  the  reason  for  just  such  a  revela- 
tion to  it  as  is  the  Apocalypse ;  a  revelation  of  the  certain 
dawn,  the  new  order,  the  better  brightness,  to  fall  upon  the 
earth,  to  irradiate  heaven.  As  Professor  Stuart  asks:  "What 
reason  can  be  given  why  John,  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
Neronian  persecution^  and  writing  a  book  whose  main  object 
was  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  persecuted,  should  have 
^iisregarded  all  ^'t  present  wants  and  woes  of  the  church,  and 
looked  forward  only  to  distant  future  ages,  and  expended 
his  strength  upon  endeavors  to  gratify  curiosity  by  lifting 
up  the  veil  which  then  hid  them  from  the  view  of  the 
church." 

But,  if  the  Apocalypse  was  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Neronian  persecution,  and  in  view  of  it,  and  that  the  hearts 
of  Christians  might  be  strengthened  amidst  it,  the  reason  of 
the  book  is  most  evident  and  benignant. 

Second, — If  the  Apocalypse  be  of  this  early  date  the 
reason  is  perfectly  evident  also  for  its  peculiar  form.  It  is  a 
cryptographic  writing.  It  is  a  writing  in  which  the  mean- 
ing is  hidden  under  various  symbols.  Indeed  the  book  is 
one  march  and  clash,  and  I  had  almost  said,  masquerade  of 
symbols.     It  seems  to  be  its  wisdom  to  conceal  a  thing. 

But  if  that  book  were  written  in  view  of  the  awful 
and  flaming  persecutions  of  Nero,  and  that  Christian  hearts 
might  be  streng^ened  amidst  their  sevenfold  fires,  the  reason 
why  the  book  should  take  the  form  it  does  is  evident  enough. 
The  Emperor  was  omnipresent  by  his  myrmidons.  We  all 
know  that  informers  all  through  the  empire  were  thicker  and 
more  persistent  than  mosquitoes  in  New  Jersey  swamps.  To 
have  mentioned  the  Emperor  plainly  would  have  been  to  in- 
vite persecution.  Therefore  the  resort  to  symbols,  which 
Christians  and  no  one  else  could  understand.  Therefore  the 
resort  to  mystic  numbers,  ''  and  his  number  is  six  hundred 
three  score  and  six,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man."  The 
Apocalypse  is  the  cipher  language  of  the  early  persecuted 
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church.  In  the  condition  of  the  church  at  that  time  there 
is  plain  reason  that  the  writing  be  addressed  to  it  in  crypto^ 
graphic  form. 

Third, — ^This  finding  that  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
in  the  year  68  A.  D.,  instead  of  the  year  95  or  96,  this  cer- 
tainty that  the  word  it  speaks  is  by  no  means  the  last  word 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  rather  a  word  uttered  long 
before  the  last,  for  the  girding  of  the  church  as  it  first  goes 
forth  to  its  triumph  by  the  "irresistible  might  of  weakness — ^* 
the  finding,  therefore,  the  main  fulfillment  of  its  symbolic 
prophecies  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  awful  out- 
bursts of  wickedness,  as  illustrated  in  Rome  under  the  Em- 
perors, the  destruction  of  pagan  Rome,  and  the  new  order 
which  the  new  age  of  Christianity  brought  to  the  world — it 
seems  to  me,  that  taking  one's  stand  back  here  at  this  early 
date  one  is  relieved  of  how  vast  a  tangle  and  distraction  of 
attempted  Apocalyptic  interpretation. 

No,  I  need  not  look  for  trumpets  and  vials  and  thunder- 
ings  and  Gog  and  Magog  conflicts — so  much  to  come. 
These  mainly  have  come  anc^  have  been.  They  came  back 
there  in  that  culmination  of  the  ages  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  and  when  not  all  the  might  of  pagan  Rome 
could  stand  before  the  onset  of  the  preached  truth  of  the 
Crucified  and  the  Risen  Christ.  To  be  sure,  as  in  every 
prophecy  of  Scripture,  there  are  in  the  Apocalypse  vast 
latencies  and  potentialities ;  there  are  principles  and  mean- 
ings in  it,  which  in  their  application  run  on  and  out  to  the 
remotest  ages.  The  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse  is  that  God 
rules,  that  the  right  will  triumph,  that  the  wrong  will  be 
smitten.  I  am  to  receive  the  promised  blessing  of  him  who 
reads  this  book  as  I  discover,  and  accept  and  declare  and 
rule  my  life  by  these  forever  energetic  and  controlling  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness.  But  it  is  not  so  much  needful,  in 
this  view,  that  I  know  precisely  who  the  number  of  the  man 
666  may  mean,  or  what  is  the  precise  significance  of  the 
drying  up  of  the  Euphrates.     Nor  is  it  needful  that  in  view 
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of  the  necessarily  cryptographic  form  of  the  Apocalypse,  a 
necessity  born  of  the  then  condition  of  the  church,  I  commit 
the  folly  of  building  a  whole  system  of  theology  on  a  single 
verse  of  the  20th  chapter  about  the  thousand  years.  No,  to 
me  the  fact  is  most  wonderfully  significant  that  the  last  word 
of  the  New  Testament  is  not  the  Apocalypse,  but  is  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John.  These  writings  so  thoroughly 
and  persistently  spiritual;  these  writings  which  so  constantly 
turn  your  gaze  rather  to  the  inward  spiritual  state  than  to 
the  eternal  and  shining  and  expected  heavens ;  these  writings 
in  which  the  main  thing  insisted  on  is  the  constant  and  con- 
scious contact  of  the  soul  with  Jesus  Christ :  **  Him  that 
Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  "  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you."  "Ye  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  overcome 
them  because  greater  is  He  that  is  with  you  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world;"  these  writings  in  which  the  presence 
and  permanence,  and  perpetual  and  triumphant  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  seem  to  be  indicated,  so  that  gazing  into  the 
profound  and  quiet  depths  of  the  wonderful  last  writings  of 
John's  Gospel  and  Epistles,  we  seem  to  see,  not  the  clash 
and  commotion  of  Gog  and  Magog  conflicts — these  have  been 
— but  rather  the  steady,  constantly  widening,  constantly  ac- 
cumulating triumph  of  the  Risen  Christ  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  the  agency  of  the  truth,  until  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  really  the  millennial  glory  shall  make  glad  the 
regenerated  earth,  and  at  last  the  consummation  gather  in 
the  second  and  final  and  post-millennial  advent  of  the  victor- 
ious Jesus. 

Says  Canon  Westcott :  "  In  the  Apocalypse  the  thought 
is  of  an  outward  coming  for  the  open  judgment  of  men ;  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  of  a  judgment  which  is  spiritual  and 
self-executing.  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  scene  of  the  consum- 
mation is  a  renovated  world ;  in  the  gospel  the  Father's 
house.  In  the  former,  the  victory  and  the  transformation  are 
from  without,  by  might,  and  the  future  is  painted  in  historic 
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imagery ;  in  the  latter  the  victory  and  the  transformation  are 
from  within,  by  a  spiritual  influence,  and  the  future  is 
present  and  eternal.  The  Apocalypse  gives  a  view  of  the 
action  of  God,  in  regard  to  men  in  a  life  full  of  sorrow  and 
partial  defeats,  and  cries  for  vengeance :  the  Gospel  gives  a 
view  of  the  action  of  God  with  regard  to  Christ,  who  estab- 
lishes in  the  heart  of  the  believers  a  presence  of  completed  joy. 
In  a  word  the  study  of  the  Synoptists  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
of  the  Gospel  o{  St,  John  in  succession^  enables  us  to  see  under 
what  human  conditions  the  full  majesty  of  Christ  was  per- 
ceived and  declared,  not  all  at  once,  but  step  by  step,  and  by 
the  help  of  the  old  prophetic  teaching." 

Wayland  Hoyt. 
Philadelphia. 
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VII. 

EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 
THE    TRUE    IDEAL    OF    CHARACTER. 

Each  age  has  its  own  conception  of  the  gospel,  and  its  peculiar  type 
of  Christian  character.  The  gospel,  as  it  is  apprehended  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  is  a  call  to  labor.  The  conception  of  Christian  manhood 
that  obtains  most  widely  is  that  of  a  ''  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed."  The  command  that  is  most  frequently  quoted  is,  "  Son,  go 
work  to-day  in  My  vineyard."  Those  texts  that  represent  the  Christian 
life  as  a  race,  a  battle,  a  wrestling,  are  thought  to  describe  most  truly 
the  highest  type  of  piety.  Accordingly,  this  is  an  age  of  intense  spirit- 
ual activity.  There  is  a  truly  remarkable  development  in  this  one 
direction.  The  young  convert  is  no  sooner  bom  of  the  Spirit  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  than  he  is  exhorted  and  expected  to  become  a  reaper 
in  the  harvest  field.  Boys  guiltless  of  a  beard,  and  girls  in  short  dresses, 
are  found  teaching  classes  in  our  Sunday-schools,  and  their  voices  are 
heard  in  our  social  meetings  perhaps  more  frequently  than  those  of 
adults.  If  work  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Christian,  and  if  work  for 
Christ  is  best  done  according  to  the  methods  now  most  in  vogue,  this 
generation  of  Christians  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  be  unfaithful  to  their 
duty. 

We  do  not  find,  however,  that  this  conception  of  the  Christian 
life  is  that  which  is  most  fully  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  We  have 
been  not  a  little  astonished,  indeed,  to  find  on  examining  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  with  this  question  in  the  mind,  that  there  are  not  above  half  a 
dozen  passages  in  which  Christians  are  exhorted  to  work,  or  in  which 
work  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  such  approval  as  fairly  imply  an  exhorta- 
tion. Jesus  indeed  says,  ''  We  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
me  while  it  is  day  :  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  And 
Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  ''  Working  together  with  Him,  we 
intreat  also  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  But  these 
are  isolated  cases.     Very  rarely  is  any  word  signifying  labor  applied  to 
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the  Christian  life  as  descriptive  of  its  main  function.  It  is  even  used  in 
a  very  different  sense  by  Paul  when  he  writes  to  the  Philippians,  ''  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  Or  again  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ^'  Now  to  him  that  worketh  the  reward  is  not 
reckoned  as  of  grace,  but  as  of  debt,"  where  it  evidently  refers  to  the  keep" 
ing  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  a  careful  student  of 
the  New  Testament  not  to  admit  to  himself  that  what  we  now-a-days 
call  Christian  work  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
life  which  is  there  set  forth.  The  great  thing  upon  which  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  insist  is  not  activity,  but  development;  not  Christian  work, 
but  Christian  character. 

Contrast  with  the  infrequent  use  of  "work"  and  "labor"  the 
frequency  with  which  we  find  terms  like  "walk,"  "grow,"  "fulfill," 
^*  bear  fruit,"  "  edify."  Writes  Paul  to  the  Romans,  "  That  as  like  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also 
might" — work?  No — "walk  in  newness  of  life."  As  the  eye  runs 
rapidly  over  the  chapters  of  these  Epistles,  on  every  page  it  strikes  the 
word  "walk,"  "walk,"  "walk."  Years  later,  when  in  bonds,  the 
same  Apostle  writes  to  the  Ephesians,  "  1  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the 
Lord,  beseech  you  to  walk  worthily  of  the  calling  wherewith  ye  were 
called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long  suffering,  forbearing 
one  another  in  love,  giving  diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace."  In  the  same  chapter  we  find  him  saying,  "  Grow  up  in 
all  unto  Him  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ ;  from  whom  all  the  body» 
fitly  formed  and  knit  together  through  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  work  in  due  measure  of  each  several  part,  maketh  the 
increase  of  the  body  unto  the  building  up  of  itself  in  love."  The  same 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter  when  he 
«xhorts  us,  "  As  newborn  babes  long  for  the  spiritual  milk  which  is 
without  guile,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  unto  salvation."  Or,  again  in 
the  last  words  of  his  second  Epistle,  "  Grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge 
•of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Another  phase  of  the  same  thought 
is  suggested  by  Paul's  words  to  the  Thessalonians,  "To  which  end  we 
also  pray  always  for  you,  that  our  God  may  count  you  worthy  of  your 
■calling,  and  fulfill  every  desire  of  goodness  and  every  work  of  faith,  with 
power.''  Or  again,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  Love  worketh  no  ill 
to  his  neighbor:  love  therefore  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law."  Or 
again,  how  continually  is  the  Christian  life  set  forth  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  himself  as  fruit-bearing.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
^*  And  others  fell  upon  good  ground,  and  yielded  fruit,  some  a  hun- 
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dred  fold,  some  sixty,  and  some  thirty."  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glori- 
fied, that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  and  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."  Nor  is 
this  ideal  absent  from  the  Epistles;  witness  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Ga- 
latians:  ''But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness,  temperance."  Or  again  to 
the  Ephesians,  "  For  the  fruit  of  the  light  is  in  all  goodness  and  right- 
eousness and  truth."  Sorrow  and  trial,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  but  to  develop  the  fruit-bearing  capacity  of  the  Christian ; 
''AH  chastening  seemeth  for  the  present  to  be  not  joyous  but  grievous : 
yet  afterward  it  yieldeth  peaceiable  fruit  unto  them  that  have  been 
•exercised  thereby,  even  the  fruit  of  righteousness." 

This  study  of  the  Scriptural  ideal  of  the  Christian  character  re- 
ceives confirmation  from  history.  There  have  been  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  when  its  energy  has  been  concentrated  upon  fruit- 
bearing.  There  have  been  periods  when  its  energies  went  all  in  the 
direction  of  fruit-gathering.  At  one  time  the  tendency  was  for  men  and 
women  to  shut  themselves  up  in  cloisters,  and  to  devote  their  energies 
to  the  work  of  saving  their  own  souls.  And  there  have  been  other 
times  when  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  church  to  devote  itself  so 
exclusively  to  the  saving  of  the  world  that  there  has  been  no  time  for 
the  development  of  a  rich  and  well>balanced  character.  It  is  evident 
that  the  best  type  of  Christian  manhood  can  be  found  in  neither  of 
these  extremes.  Monasticism  has  been  proved  to  have  no  regenera- 
tive power.  Mysticism  is  equally  impotent  to  lift  the  world  up  to  a 
higher  plane  of  living.  But  is  it  not  plain  that  the  pendulum  has  now 
swung  to  the  opposite  extreme — that  in  the  feverish  activities  and  un- 
ceasing toil  which  we  call  Christian  work  there  is  no  adequate  time 
left  for  that  profound  study  of  the  word  of  God,  and  that  secret  medi- 
tation and  prayer,  which  are  necessary  for  the  best  development  of  Chris- 
tian character  ?  No  man  would  think  to  grow  strong  physically,  by 
engaging  in  unceasing  toil  while  he  neglected  to  take  food  and  to 
breathe  the  pure  air ;  but  would  such  a  course  be  a  whit  more  absurd 
than  the  immoderate  amount  of  Christian  work,  and  the  infinitesimal 
amount  of  Bible  study  and  meditation,  that  characterize  the  life  of  the 
average  Christian  of  to-day  ? 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  Christian  of  to-day  is  too  feverishly  anx- 
ious to  do,  and  not  anxious  enough  to  be.     We  are  like  Martha,  so  cum- 
bered with  many  cares  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  better 
part  that  cannot  be  taken  away — so  desirous  to  serve  our  Lord  that  we 
can  spare  no  moments  to  sit  at  His  feet  and  hear  His  gracious  words.    If 
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we  could,  while  avoiding  the  obvious  defects  of  monasticism  and  mysti- 
cism, learn  to  place  a  higher  value  on  personal  communion  with  God  and 
strive  more  after  personal  sanctification  and  growth  in  grace ;  if  we  could, 
without  losing  any  of  our  zeal  for  saving  the  souls  of  other  men,  find 
time  to  give  thought  now  and  then  to  our  own  souls ;  if  we  could,  not  do 
less,  but  strive  to  be  more;  if  we  would  exalt  Christian  character 
without  neglecting  Christian  service ; — ^we  should  surely  see  a  more  sym- 
metrical type  of  Christian  character  in  the  churches  of  our  Lord. 

THE  NEW  THEOLOGY  IN  MISSIONS. 

A  question  has  arisen  in  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  which  may  have  to  be  decided  at  any  time  by  our  own 
Missionary  Union.  Several  young  men  have  offered  themselves  for 
missionary  labor,  who  are  unexceptionable  as  to  character,  piety,  and 
ability,  but  who  have  nevertheless  been  rejected-- or,  at  any  rate,  action 
on  their  applications  has  been  indefinitely  postponed — ^because  of  their 
theological  views.  These  young  men  hold  the  distinctive  doctrine  of 
the  so-called  New  Theology — that  the  destiny  of  all  men  is  not  fixed  in 
this  life,  but  that  there  will  be  in  the  future  life  a  probation  for  those 
who  have  not,  in  this  world,  known  God  as  He  really  is.  The  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  American  Board  have  declined  to  commission  these 
candidates,  upon  the  ground  that  men  who  hold  this  view  are  not  prop- 
erly eligible  to  appointment  by  that  body.  It  is  notorious,  say  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee,  that  the  American  Board  was  founded  to  teach 
a  very  different  gospel  from  this.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  founders  that 
the  heathen  are  utterly  lost ;  that  they  have  sinned  against  such  light 
as  they  have ;  and  that,  except  Christ  be  preached  to  them,  there  is 
no  hope  of  their  salvation.  Of  probation  after  death,  the  first  mission- 
aries of  the  Board,  and  the  churches  who  supported  them,  had  not  the 
slightest  conception.  Trust  funds  have  been  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  Board,  conditioned  tacitly  or  otherwise  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  principles  to  propagate  which  the  Society  was  founded.  Contribu- 
tions are  poured  into  the  treasury  by  the  churches  with  the  same  under- 
standing. To  appoint  missionaries  who  accept  the  New  Theology 
would  be  a  breach  of  trust,  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  New  Theology  urge  that  no 
tests  should  be  imposed  by  the  Board,  upon  candidates  for  commission 
as  missionaries,  that  are  not  imposed  by  the  churches  upon  candidates 
for  ordination  to  the  ministry.  But  it  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands, 
that  councils  no  longer  reject  candidates  for  ordination  because  they 
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hold  this  tenet  of  probation  after  death.  There  have  been  numerous 
instances,  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  where  this  doctrine  has 
been  freely  professed  by  a  candidate,  yet  the  council  has  proceeded  to 
his  ordination.  By  what  right,  ask  the  advocates  of  the  New  Theology, 
are  we  informed  that  there  shall  be  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  for  mission- 
aries more  severe  than  churches  and  councils  apply  to  pastors  ?  The 
churches  that  sustain  the  Board  have  a  right  to  demand  that  men  who 
would  be  acceptable  to  them  as  pastors  should  not  be  rejected  when 
they  offer  themselves  as  missionaries. 

Both  of  these  positions  appear  plausible ;  each  taken  by  itself  seems 
unanswerable ;  and  yet  they  are  totally  irreconcilable.  The  plea  of  the 
Board,  that  it  would  be  immoral  to  employ  trust  funds  for  the  propa- 
gation of  principles  abhorrent  to  those  who  gave  the  funds,  is  not  lightly 
to  be  set  aside.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  seem  possible  to 
justify  the  Board  in  imposing  a  different  standard  of  orthodoxy  on  mis- 
sionaries from  that  which  prevails  among  the  churches  by  whose  contri- 
butions the  missionaries  are  supported.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves, 
as  Baptists,  that  if  such  a  question  shall  arise  in  our  Missionary  Union 
there  will  be  no  such  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  it.  The  case  is 
yet  to  be  recorded  wherein  a  Baptist  council  has  advised  the  ordination 
of  a  candidate  who  frankly  professes  his  belief  in  a  probation  after 
death.  There  is  no  church  among  us  that  has  adopted  this  tenet  in  its 
articles  of  faith.  The  Executive  Committee  of  our  Missionary  Union 
would  not  have  to  choose,  therefore,  between  a  breach  of  trust  and 
antagonism  to  a  part  of  the  churches  that  support  it.  Its  course  would 
be  plain  and  simple. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  men  rejected, 
on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  propose  to  preach  their  peculiar  opinion, 
but  would  be  satisfied  to  hold  it  as  an  esoteric  belief.  We  cannot  see, 
however,  that  this  profession  is  especially  honorable  to  the  rejected  can- 
didates, or  that  it  constitutes  a  valid  plea  in  their  favor.  If  the  dogma 
of  probation  after  death  is  true,  why  should  it  not  be  preached  ?  What 
right  has  a  preacher  to  withhold  a  part  of  the  truth  ?  He  may,  indeed, 
say  to  the  heathen,  *•  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  to-day  is  the  day  of 
salvation;"  but  has  he  any  right  to  leave  the  matter  here?  Will  not 
the  heathen  in  that  case  draw  the  conclusion  that  now  is  the  only  ac- 
cepted time,  and  to-day  the  sole  day  of  salvation  ?  But,  according  to 
the  New  Theology,  that  is  not  true  ;  those  who  have  not  known  God  as 
He  is,  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  either  to  accept  or  reject 
Christ,  are  to  be  given  such  an  opportunity  in  the  world  to  come.    The 
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story  is  told  in  Hypatia^  of  an  old  Gothic  warrior  who  had  been  per- 
suaded to  accept  baptism,  and  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  the  font, 
when  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  bishop  and  asked,  where  were  the  souls 
of  his  heathen  ancestors ?  ''In  hell,"  replied  the  worthy  prelate ; 
whereupon  the  old  warrior  drew  back  from  the  font,  and  threw  his  bear- 
skin cloak  around  him :  ''He  would  prefer  to  go  to  his  own  people."" 
So  he  died  unbaptized.  Is  it  not  highly  probable  that  many  heathen 
have  been  prevented  from  embracing  Christianity— especially  in  China, 
where  the  respect  for  ancestors  is  so  exalted — by  the  belief  that  they 
must  be  forever  separated  from  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  and 
died  without  hearing  the  gospel?  Why  should  not  this  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  heathen  be  removed,  if  the  New  Theology  is 
true  ?  Why  should  not  the  heathen  be  told  that  his  ancestors  will  have 
a  fair  opportunity  in  the  next  world  to  accept  the  Christ  of  whom  they 
never  heard  in  this  ?  It  seems  patent  that,  if  probation  after  death  be 
demonstrably  a  truth  of  Scripture,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake — nay,  a 
great  crime — to  fail  to  preach  it  to  the  heathen. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  same  consideration  applies  to 
the  preaching  of  this  doctrine  in  this  country.  Most  of  its  professors 
make  rather  a  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  preach  the  doctrine 
from  the  pulpit;  but  in  this  they  certainly  make  a  great  mistake. 
What  pastor's  heart  has  not  been  wrung  as  he  has  gone  into  the  house 
of  mourning,  where  a  husband  and  father,  or  a  son,  has  been  taken 
away  in  the  midst  of  his  sins,  giving  no  sign  of  repentance,  or  of  his 
having  accepted  Christ  as  his  Saviour?  What  word  of  comfoit  can  a 
pastor  speak  under  such  circumstances  ?  To  the  ordinary  pangs  of  be* 
reavement  is  added  the  agonizing  thought  that  the  separation  must  be 
forever.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  probation  after  death  be  true,  that  pastor 
must  have  a  heart  of  flint  who  would  fail,  in  such  a  case,  to  comfort  the 
afflicted  with  the  thought  that  the  one  who  had  been  suddenly  taken 
away  without  repentance  would,  in  the  hereafter,  have  an  opportunity 
to  accept  Christ.  It  should  be  impossible,  and  in  the  long  run  it  would 
be  impossible,  for  any  one  who  really  holds  this  doctrine,  with  all  his 
heart,  not  to  preach  it. 

The  raising  of  this  question  has  provoked  a  serious  controversy 
among  our  Congregationalist  brethren.  The  Christian  Union  and  the 
Andover  Review^  as  might  be  expected,  ardently  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  candidates.  The  Congregationalist  and  the  Advance  as  strongly 
defend  the  action  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  It  is  certain  that,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  whole  question  will  be  fought  out  with  a 
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good  deal  of  spirit — possibly  with  a  touch  of  bitterness.  The  friends  of 
the  New  Theology,  having  captured  t  he  oldest  theological  seminary 
among  the  Congregationalists,  are  making  a  very  vigorous  and  deter- 
mined attempt  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  other  denominational  organiza- 
tions.    We  venture  no  prophecy  regarding  their  probable  success. 


This  number  of  the  Review  contains  as  much  matter — and  that,  it 
is  believed,  of  as  good  quality — as  any  of  the  recent  numbers,  but  the 
proportions  of  its  constituent  parts  have  been  slightly  changed.  Owing 
partly  to  the  larger  space  devoted  to  contributed  articles,  and  partly  ta 
the  non- receipt  of  promised  materials  for  the  departments,  it  has  seemed 
necessary  to  curtail  somewhat  the  space  usually  reserved  for  the  latter. 
The  October  number  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  difficult  number  of 
the  year  to  prepare  satisfactorily.  A  large  part  of  the  contributions,  in 
order  to  have  the  desirable  quality  of  freshness,  must  be  written  during 
the  summer,  when  those  who  are  not  taking  rest  are  naturally  averse  to 
attempting  new  work.  Manuscripts  and  proofe  either  miscarry  or  are 
slow  in  being  delivered,  on  account  of  absences  of  writers  or  editors 
from  home.  In  short,  the  obstacles  and  vexations  that  are  an  insepar- 
able part  of  editorial  work  are  multiplied  during  the  time  when  this 
number  must  be  carried  through  the  press.  But  of  all  this  the  reader 
is  happily  igpiorant  He  has  had  his  pleasant  rest  by  lake  and  wood^ 
on  mountain-top  or  sea-shore,  and,  returning  to  his  work  re-invigorated^ 
he  expects  to  be  greeted  by  his  favorite  periodicals,  each  with  its  best  foot 
foremost.  He  does  not  mean  to  be  unreasonable  or  unduly  exacting. 
He  simply  does  not  understand  the  difficulties  at  which  we  have  hinted. 
If  this  number,  in  the  fulness  of  the  several  departments,  falls  a  little 
short  of  what  the  reader  may  have  anticipated,  may  it  not  be  pleaded 
that  the  unusual  length  and  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  articles 
should  be  regarded  as  at  least  partial  compensation  ? 
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VIII. 

HOMILETIC   DEPARTMENT. 

REFORM  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

The  Sunday-school  has  a  sigpial  blessing  from  God,  most  remark- 
able when  we  consider  its  monstrous  imperfections.  In  few  Sunday- 
schools  can  it  be  said  that  one-half  of  the  teachers  possess  any  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching,  as  they  are  expected  to  teach ;  that  is,  by  way  of  exposU 
tion  or  explanation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  also  equally  rare  that  they 
make  any  thorough  effort  to  qualify  themselves,  either  by  private  re- 
search or  by  study  in  the  teachers'  meeting.  A  large  proportion  of 
Sunday-school  teachers  are  young  people;  few  of  these  are  earnest  and 
intelligent  students  of  the  Bible ;  and  some  are  not  even  trying  to  be 
Christians.  And  yet,  there  are  special  reasons  of  great  weight  for  in- 
teresting such  young  people  in  Sunday-school  labor.  Often  it  seems 
impossible  to  man  the  classes  without  them.  Besides,  it  is  good  for 
them.  Thousands  have  been  converted  and  saved  by  it.  In  fact,  there 
is  hardly  any  other  way  so  hopeful  for  the  salvation  of  a  well-disposed 
young  man  or  woman,  as  that  of  teaching  in  an  earnestly  conducted 
Sunday-school. 

It  is  self-evident  that  no  sort  of  a  secular  education  could  be  got 
in  a  school  conducted  on  our  Sunday-school  plan.  How,  then,  can 
Bible  education  be  expected  ?  I  would  therefore  remodel  the  Sunday- 
school  on  the  plan  of  the  secular  school,  and  have  it  taught  by  a  master. 
Without  throwing  away  the  advantages  of  grouping  children  in  classes, 
and  attaching  them  to  their  so-called  teachers,  I  would,  nevertheless, 
make  the  instruction  in  each  department  single-headed,  as  it  is  in  every 
efficient  school  for  real  education.  The  whole  school  or  department 
should  be  the  master's  class.  The  young  men  and  women,  or  older,  at 
the  head  of  the  classes,  should  be  head  pupils,  or  pupil  assistants,  charged 
primarily  to  secure  order,  attention,  and  recollection  of  the  principal's 
instructions.  They  should  be  graded  in  a  body  as  the  senior  Bible  class, 
and  normal  class,  having  one  evening  of  thorough  training  every  week, 
on  the  lesson  and  work  of  the  ensuing  Sunday.  Right  here  the  plan 
of  the  Sunday-school  lessons  needs  above  all  things  a  reformation.  All 
experience  proves,  and  it  might  be  proved  from  the  Bible,  that  there  is 
no  other  way  to  impart  a  religious  knowledge  comparable  to  filling  the 
memory  with  the  vital  parts  of  the  Divine  Word.      The  lessons  should  be 
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wisely  arranged  in  a  progressive  course,  covering  the  historical  and  doc- 
trinal unfolding  of  redemption.  Elach  lesson  should  consist  of  a  short  se- 
lection of  versesy  the  most  essential  for  memorizing,  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
This  memorizing  should  be  the  business  sine  qua  nan.  After  the  assem- 
bly and  general  exercises  of  the  whole  school,  the  principal  of  each  de* 
partment  should  conduct  the  lesson  in  some  such  way  as  this :  First, 
let  the  head  pupils,  with  so  many  in  their  classes  as  they  have  been  able 
to  induce  to  memorize  the  verses,  repeat  them  in  concert,  led  of  course 
by  the  principal,  in  a  very  deliberate  and  considerate  manner.  Next, 
all  in  concert  repeat  the  verses  after  the  teacher,  clause  by  clause,  the 
head  pupils  securing  the  participation  of  every  one.  Or,  the  order  of 
these  two  exercises  might  be  reversed.  Then,  while  the  head  pupik 
endeavor  to  secure  the  utmost  quiet  and  attention — for  which  they  are 
held  responsible — let  the  lesson  be  briefly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  principal,  with  all  the  helps  and  ingenuities  of  a  well-studied  chil* 
dren's  lecture.  A  connective  historical  sketch  will  usually  have  to  be 
given,  in  order  to  weave  the  several  lessons  into  the  close  and  clear  pro- 
gressive course  that  is  indispensable  for  imparting  any  real  scriptural 
knowledge.  Every  point  the  teacher  makes  should  be  put  into  a  short 
sentence  for  the  classes,  led  by  their  heads,  to  repeat  after  him.  This 
done,  the  head  pupils  will  commence  their  individual  work,  in  examining 
each  member  of  the  class  as  to  (i)  memory  of  the  verses,  and  (2)  mem- 
ory of  the  master's  instructions ;  and  recording  on  a  simple,  uniform 
plan,  the  grade  of  each  child's  performance.  This  record  will  be  the 
basis  of  promotion,  and  of  such  other  rewards  and  incitements  as  may 
be  offered.  Classes  also  should  be  assigned  rank,  according  to  their 
average  proficiency,  and  promotion  thoroughout  all  ranks  should  be 
opened  to  every  member  of  the  school,  head  pupils  and  all,  through 
successful  application  to  their  duties.  Devoted  teachers  need  not  lose 
any  influence  over  pupils  through  promotion,  since  every  devoted  teach- 
er does  more  for  a  pupil  individually,  in  private,  than  in  the  class,  and 
this  work  need  not  be  interrupted.  To  make  the  classes  homogeneous, 
to  sift  out  the  good  from  the  degeneratingsociety  of  thebad,  and  to  sup- 
ply all  with  a  powerful  personal  stimulus,  and  with  the  influence  of  a 
general  upward  pressure  throughout  the  school — these  are  advantages, 
to  which  the  occasional  value  of  a  long  intimacy  between  the  particular 
teacher  and  pupil — as  offset  by  the  diflferent  value  of  a  wide  interchange 
of  influences — seems  to  me  not  to  be  compared. 

The  grand  dif&culty  of  the  Sunday-school,  on  its  present  plan,  is  to 
get  enough  tolerably  qualified  teachers.  On  the  plan  of  practical 
schools,  that  are  expected  to  mean  business  (as  here  proposed  to  be 
applied),  if  only  a  competent  master  can  be  obtained,  this  grand  diffi- 
culty vanishes,  and  a  new  advantage  takes  its  place,  to  wit :  a  practi- 
cable discipline,  including  the  teachers  as  head  pupils.  Really  valuable 
teachers  are  few,  and  need  neither  discipline  nor  coddling.     For  the 
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rest,  the  plan  advised  will  utilize  any  boy  or  girl  of  sufficient  natural 
character  and  ambition  to  take  an  influential  lead  in  a  class  a  little 
younger  than  him  or  her  self;  and  the  probability  of  spiritual  good  to 
the  person  will  be  far  greater,  and  for  a  far  greater  number  than  by  the 
present  plan.  Head  pupils  of  this  sort  may  be  plentifully  drawn  to  the 
front  by  a  good  tactician  in  the  principal's  chair ;  insomuch  that  the 
classes  may  be  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  be  in  all  cases  under  perfect  disci- 
pline. Memorizing  the  verses  before  school  should  be  a  positive  rule 
for  all,  and  to  secure  it  the  first  duty  of  the  head  of  a  class.  Often 
children  will  be  influenced  most  effectively  to  this  and  other  duties  by 
a  class-head  near  their  own  age.  The  younger  such  teachers  are  the 
more  effective  will  be  the  stimulus  of  position,  and  to  secure  their  assid- 
uous attendance  in  the  normal  Bible  class,  where  they  will  be  drilled, 
not  only  on  the  lesson,  but  also  in  the  proper  methods  with  their  classes. 
At  the  same  time,  care  will  not  be  omitted  to  make  the  work  attractive 
to  young  men  and  women,  and  older  persons. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  reluctance  of  human  nature  to  innova- 
tion on  established  custom  is  often  insuperable.  Grant  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  revolutionize  existing  schools,  at  present,  on  the 
plan  proposed.  Still,  the  suggestion  may  prove  a  good  and  practicable 
one  to  try,  in  starting  new  mission,  or  other  Sunday-schools. 

Wm.  C.  Conant. 


SERMON   PLANS. 

The  Beatitude  of  ManlineM. 

James  i:  12.  *^ Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptatUm ;  far 
when  he  is  tfitd^  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life ^  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  Him,^^ 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  recent  expositor,  we  adopt  the 
title  above,  as  it  is  certainly  contained  in  the  text,  and  permits  us  to  reach 
out  on  a  more  extended  line  than  if  we  were  to  treat  the  subject  exclu- 
sively from  what  might  be  called  an  individual  point  of  view.  For  the 
idea  of  the  blessedness  of  trial  will  be  accepted  by  many  who  would  deny 
that  trials  are  a  part  of  the  highest  estate,  and  consign  them  exclusively 
to  the  lower  plane  of  life — meaning  by  that  the  sphere  of  their  own  life. 
Also  we  feel  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  using  the  term  "  beatitude, '' 
because  it  enables  us  to  treat  the  theme  from  the  proper  view-point,  viz., 
the  humility  of  the  soul  while  it  is  being  refined  by  the  process  of 
trial. 

If  we  were  to  divide  the  theme  we  should  say : 

/YfT/.— THAT  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  MANLINESS  WITHOUT  TRIAL. 

It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  process  of  assaying.  Though  even 
before  we  are  ready  to  allow  the  assaying  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
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trying  of  soul,  for  human  nature  is  very  like  the  mountain  in  which  the 
ore  lies  concealed,  and  there  must  needs  be  a  great  deal  of  digging 
through  soil  and  sand  and  rock,  and  there  will  be  much  refuse  to  be  re- 
moved before  we  find  the  gold  that  is  in  a  man ;  and  when  found  it 
must  be  weighed  by  government  standard  ere  we  shall  know  its  real 
value.     As  gold  means  trial,  so  manhood  means  trial. 

This  is  even  more  so  of  the  theme  which  lies  within  the  very  heart 
of  the  text — Christian  manhood,  or  manliness.  It  cannot  exist  without 
the  trial  of  faith.  Whatever  tries  a  Christian — in  commerce,  society,  or 
religious  affairs — tries  his  religion.  You  shall  see  just  how  religious  you 
are,  not  by  the  pleasant  feelings  that  are  so  much  enjoyed  by  you  when 
at  rest,  but  the  manner  of  your  endurance  when  you  are  annoyed.  It 
is  then  that  your  affection  for  your  Saviour,  your  church,  and  your  Chris- 
tian reputation  or  character,  will  be  made  manifest. 

Second, — Christian  manliness  means  endurance. 

1.  This  not  to  escape 

(i.)  By  absenting  ourselves  from  the  trial. 
(2.)  By  assuming  that  indifference  which  is  the  garment  of 
Pride. 

(3.)  By  compromise — the  substitute  for  genuine  conciliation. 
(4.)  By  counter  trial  (as  in  the  case  of  personal  difficulty). 

2.  Nor  is  it  that  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  term  ''  pulling 
through,"  for  this  denotes  a  strain  that  is  fatal  to  moral  freedom  and 
efficiency. 

3.  Just  what  it  is,  will  be  seen  when  we  adopt  the  advice  of  Paul  in 
Heb.  xii.  3,  and  ''  consider  Christ"  in  the  way  in  which  He  bore  His 
trials.  Here  we  shall  see  how  He  carried  all  His  Christ  likeness  into  and 
through  all  the  circumstances.  There  was  (to  quote  the  author 
referred  to  above):  (a.)  "  Persistency,"  though  very  quiet,  (b.)  For- 
bearance opposed  to  all  ''  irritation,"  "  resistance,"  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all  these,  **  resentment." 

ZAin/~CHRISTIAN  MANLINESS  MEANS  ENDURANCE  BECAUSE — 

(i.)  Of  the  affection  between  it  and  Christ     "  For  His  sake." 

(2.)  Of  the  affection  between  it  and  men.  "  For  their  sake,"  1.  ^., 
what  they  may  become. 

(3. )  Because  of  the  conviction  that  it  entertains  of  God's  purpose  in 
the  trial,  that  is  our  development. 

(4.)  Out  of  these  (without  which  there  can  be  no  endurance  what- 
ever) comes  the  assurance  of  faith. 

Conclusion, —  The  subject  is  presented  to  us  in  a  way  that  will 
awaken  our  enthusiasm  by  holding  before  us  The  Reward  that  is  to  be 
ours.     Every  word  of  this  is  full  of  suggestion. 

(i.)  As  the  crown  is  the  most  precious  of  the  gifts  of  a  kingdom,  so 
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is  the  reward  the  most  desirable  that  we  could  desire ;  gold^  jewek,  and 
the  confidence  of  a  people  are  in  it 

(2. )  As  it  is  the  recognition  of  fitness,  so  the  reward  is  the  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  God  and  of  man  of  our  Christian  worthiness  or 
dignity. 

(3.)  Though  there  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  final  recognition,  yet,  in  the 
added  life,  the  enlarged  strength  that  comes  to  us  in  every  victory  that 
we  achieve  here,  is  there  not  coming  to  us  more  Christian  life  here,  and 
in  this  sense  may  we  not  inquire  if  there  is  not  in  some  real  way  a  be- 
stowment  of  the  "  crown  "  here  ? 

(4.)  It  is  sure.  For  closing  illustration  of  this  point  use  the  history 
of  the  painting  of  the  Communion  of  Saint  Jerome. 

Chicago,  Wm.  M.  Lawrgncr. 

PDiity  and  its  Diiine  YlsioB. 

Matt.  V :  8.    '  *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart j  for  they  shall  see  God, " 

Those  sweet  words  of  grace  and  truth  have  the  clearness  of  crystal 
waters.     But  they  have  also  the  depth  of  an  ocean  I 

The  exposition  of  this  beatitude  requires  us  to  consider  two  points : 
First,  the  persons  who  are  declared  "  blessed,"  and  second,  the  blessing 
which  is  pronounced  upon  them. 

I.    The  Persons  Blessed.     The  Pure  in  Heart,     "  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart." 

But,  who  are  they  t  Where  shall  we  find  them  ?  How  shall  we 
know  them  ?  To  whom  precisely  did  Christ  refer  when  He  spoke  of  this 
class  ? 

1.  He  certainly  did  not  refer  to  the  naturally  innocent  and  sinless 
among  men.  There  are  none  such.  The  Scriptures  pronounce  us  uni- 
versally guilty  and  morally  unclean.  All  our  observation  of  men  proves 
to  us  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  in  its  assertion  of  the  impurity  and  de- 
pravity of  all  men.  Our  own  self-knowledge  testifies  against  us  that 
by  nature  we  are  defiled  and  can  claim  no  part  in  this  beatitude. 

2.  The  pure  in  heart  are  not  the  self-cleansed.  Not  the  professional 
moralists  and  self-reformed.  The  codes  of  human  morality  are  very 
imperfect.  The  obedience  rendered  falls  far  short  of  the  standard  of 
righteousness.  Even  such  morality  of  heart  and  life  as  there  is,  is  wrong 
in  its  motives. 

3.  The  pure  in  heart  are  not  the  religious  formalists  and  ceremoni- 
alists.  Even  though  they  be  Pharisees  of  the  strictest  sect,  and  live,  as 
**  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law  blameless,"  yet  are  they 
very  far  from  being  pure  of  heart.  Their  form  of  godliness  is  without 
spiritual  power,  their  cleansing  is  but  that  of  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  platter,  and  their  purity  is  but  that  of  the  whitewashed  sepulchre  I 
''  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees," etc. 
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Who,  then,  are  the  "  pure  in  heart "  ? 

'^  The  pure  in  heart "  are  they  whose  once  sinful  hearts  have  been  puri- 
fied by  the  ministries  and  agencies  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

They  are  sinners  whose  sinful  hearts  have  been  "renewed,"  "re- 
generated," "washed,"  "cleansed,"  "purged,"  and  "sanctified," 
through  the  personal  agency  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation to  them  of  the  blood  of  Jesus.  They  are  they  whose  consciences 
have  been  purged  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God,  they  who 
have  crucified  the  old  man  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  and  have  been 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  having  put  on  the  new  man  which, 
after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Their  former 
life  was  indeed  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  but  they  are 
washed,  but  they  are  sanctified,  but  they  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God  (i  Cor.  6 :  ii).  Their  hearts 
were  once  dark  and  loathsome  chambers  of  iniquity,  but  Christ  has 
entered  and  cast  forth  all  things  that  offend,  and,  having  washed  all 
within  with  the  water  of  His  Word,  and  sprinkled  their  consciences  with 
His  own  blood.  He  has  made  their  hearts  fit  temples  for  the  indwelling 
Spirit  of  God. 

II.    The  Blessing  Promised.    A  Vision  of  God.    "  Blessed  are  they 
-^for  they  shall  see  GodP* 

Let  us  endeavor  to  get  as  clear  and  definite  an  idea  as  possible  of 
what  our  Saviour  meant  when  He  made  this  declaration  :  "  They  shall 
see  God,**  In  interpreting  these  words  we  must  bring  to  our  aid  the 
teachings  of  many  other  Scriptures,  and  understand  them  in  such  a 
sense  as  shall  agree  with  the  known  facts  of  Christian  experience. 

It  is  evident  at  sight  that  Christ  does  not  refer  to  any  revelation 
which  God  makes  of  Himself  here  and  now  to  the  bodily  eyes  of  men. 
A  physical  vision  of  that  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  no  man  hath  seen  at 
any  time,  and  with  eyes  of  fiesh  neither  the  pure  nor  impure  can  behold 
Him. 

In  the  vision  of  God  promised  to  the  pure  in  heart,  we  may  distinguish 
a  present  and  a  future  fulfilment. 

I .  The  beatitude  is  fulfilled  even  now.  The  pure  in  heart  do  see  God. 
They  have  that  proper  knowledge  and  apprehension  of  Him  which 
the  godly  mind  receives  through  the  faculties  of  reason  and  faith. 

The  eyes  of  the  understanding  of  him  that  is  pure  in  heart  are  open 
to  see  God.     Like  Moses  he  endures  "  as  seeing  Him  that  is  invisible." 

While  men  of  corrupt  minds  are  blinded  by  their  impurity  so  as  to 
be  "without  God  in  the  world,"  he  that  is  of  pure  heart  sees  God 
wherever  he  looks : 

{a, )  Revealed  in  His  Works. 

(b, )  Manifested  in  His  Providence. 

(c.)  Disclosed  in  His  Word. 
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This  beatitude,  therefore,  is  ah^ady  and  immediately  true. 

2.  But  it  has  also  a  larger  prophetic  sense,  in  which  it  is  a  promise 
of  better  things  to  come. 

The  present  view  which  any  man  obtains  of  God  is  a  dim,  partial, 
shadowy,  and  reflected  vision  at  the  best.  ''  Lo,  these  are  part  of  His 
ways ;  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  ?"  Even  highly  £aivored 
Moses,  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  the  trailing  glory 
that  follows  Him.  No  mortal  eye  can  now  bear  the  insufferable  splendor 
of  the  Father  of  lights.  But  the  pure  in  heart  shall  one  day  ''see  Him 
as  He  is."  They  shall  see  Him  ''  face  to  face."  They  shall  behold  Him 
''  with  open  face."  ''  And  they  shall  see  His  face,  and  His  name  shall 
be  in  their  foreheads."  ''  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  Thy  face  in  right- 
eousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness." 

On  that  ultimate  vision  of  God  I  shall  not  enlarge;  words  of 
human  teachers  but  profane  a  theme  so  holy  and  divine  !  This,  how- 
ever, is  evident ;  the  vision  which  God  will  give  of  Himself  to  the  pure 
in  heart  will  be :  The  highest  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  'redeemed 
human  soul.  And  it  will  also  be  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul's  deepest 
longings.  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God :  when  shall 
I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?" 

If  we  would  enjoy  here  and  hereafter  this  vision  of  God,  let  us 
"  Cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  ''  He  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifi- 
eth  himself,  even  as  He  is  pure." 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  William  T.  C.  Hanna, 

The  New  Creation. 

2  Cor,f  V :  17.    ^*  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.** 

"  In  Christ" — Ought  we  not,  may  we  not,  have  an  intelligible  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  that  familiar  momentous  phrase  ?  We  may  not  exhaust 
it  in  one  half-hour's  study,  for  it  is  a  summary  of  Christian  ethics  and 
theology,  but  we  may  see  its  outlines  and  summits,  as  one  may  trace 
coast  and  mountains  on  a  map  of  fatherland.  These  two  words  con- 
veyed no  vague  notion  to  Paul,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  them. 
They  were  his  favorite  description  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  lived.  He 
uses  them  thirty-one  times  in  his  letters,  and  in  each  instance  they 
gather  together  his  whole  knowledge  and  experience  and  ensphere 
it  all  in  the  person  of  the  living  Christ.  But  how  may  one  man  dwell  in 
another,  and  that  other  unseen  ?  How  can  it  be  said  that  a  person  may 
be  a  dwelling  place  ? 

I.  We  may  dwell  in  Christ's  biography.  The  four  gospels  present 
to  our  imagination  a  country,  persons,  events,  teachings,  which  throw 
into  bold  relief  a  Person  ;  unlock  the  hidings  of  His  character ;  introduce 
us  to  His  motives,  His  methods.  His  purposes.     To  live  over  again  the 
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:^ospel  scenes,  grow  familiar  with  details,  reproduce  outlines,  color,  act, 

word,  is  to  enter  the  memories  of  the  ever-living  Lord.  For  what  is  to 
us  His  biography,  is  to  Him  memory.  This  it  was  which  Paul  did  im- 
mediately after  his  conversion.     He  heard  the  biography  of  his  Lord, 

-direct  from  the  Lord's  own  memories  (Gal.  l:  12).  He  entered  Christ's 
inmost  being  through  Christ's  confidential  recital  of  the  earthly  years  of 
His  struggle  and  triumph.  He  who  would  follow  Paul  as  Paul  followed 
Christ  must  also  esteem  the  gospels  as  a  chapter  from  Christ's  memories 
of  His  own  past,  and  tu  do  this  is  reverently  to  enter  the  sacred  person- 
ality of  the  Redeemer  Himself. 

IL  We  may  dwell  in  Christ's  Angle  of  Vision,  The  Epistles  to  the 
churches  are  declarations  of  the  Redeemer's  thought  concerning  church 
organization  and  polity  and  progress;    concerning  human  duty  and 

.sacred  philosophy,  1.  e,,  ethics  and  theology.  The  writers  have  attained 
the  angle  of  the  Christ's  vision,  and  see  truth  Godward  and  manward, 
through  His  eyes.  They  see  for  their  age,  and,  in  a  sense,  for  all  ages. 
But  he  who  would  dwell  in  Christ  must  also  ''  speak  truth  in  Christ,  and 

.lie  not ;"  must  have  *'  the  mind  of  Christ ;"  must,  as  a  primal  essential 

•  of  all  practical  knowledge,  by  prayer  and  meditation  and  study  of  the 
ancient  new  points  (1.  e,  the  Scriptures),  attain  the  angle  of  the  ''  Wit- 
ness "  "  who  was  dead  but  is  alive  forever  more;"    Christ  Himself  is  in 

.advance  of  the  age — of  every  age.  Our  question  always  is,  ''  How  does 
Jfe  apply,  in  His  own  thought  of  our  time  and  circumstances,  the  prin- 
ciples of  His  ancient  teachings  to  the  current  necessities  of  living  men  ?" 
■Only  He  who  is  'Mn  Christ "  can  answer  that  question.    Practical  appli- 

.  cation  of  Scripture  is  a  matter  of  inspiration,  as  truly,  though  perhaps  in 

.  a  different  degree,  as  was  the  original  revelation  of  the  text  of  Scripture. 
To  be  'Mn  Christ"  is  to  be  in  the  angle  of  His  vision. 

in.     We  may  dwell  in  the  current  of  ChrisVs purposes.     The  acts  of 

•the  Apostles,  and  the  Revelation,  are  histories  of  the  movement  of  the 
risen  Lord,  as  He  proceeds  toward  the  consummation  of  redeeming 
work.  They  unfold  in  act  the  drift  of  His  purposes.  Read  them  fresh 
from  the  electric  atmosphere  of  His  biography ;  read  them  from  the 
angle  of  His  vision  Godward  and  manward,  and  as  the  steel  filings  spring 
to  the  magnet,  your  soul  springs  to  Him,  and  you  have  henceforth  but 
the  one  life-cry, ''  Lead  on  Lord,  I  follow."  To  dwell  in  Christ  then  is  to 
dwell  in  the  New  Testament  ideal,  which  is  become  (instantly  upon 
seeing  it)  Actual :  The  Christ  of  Palestine  and  the  flesh  ;  the  Christ 
of  the  Skies  and  the  Spirit;  the  Christ  unceasingly  redeeming,  '' con- 
quering and  to  conquer " — one  Christ,  remembering  His  own   cross, 

.  thinking  its  remotest  consequences,    and  directing  in  its  triumphs. 
Conclusion:     i.  The  ''New  creation"  necessitates  partnership  in 

:the  continued  life  of  the  Christ  on  earth.     2.  And  promises  partnership 

^xi  the  destiny  of  the  Christ  in  Heaven. 

Brooklyn.  Edward  Braislin. 
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IX. 

REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

A.  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.   THEOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology.  By  Revere  Franklin 
Weidner.  Part  II.,  Histotical  Theology,  I.  Sacred  History.  2.  Biblicml 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  12.  mo,  pp.  224.  Chicago:  F.  H.  Revell^ 
1886. 

*  In  the  January  number  of  this  Review  wc  noticed  briefly  the  first 
volume  of  this  work.  The  second  volume  does  not  quite  maintain  the 
standard  of  excellence  that  characterized  the  first.  The  division  devoted 
to  Sacred  History  fills  but  fourteen  pages,  of  which  six  are  devoted  to  a 
list  of  works  in  recent  theological  literature  on  the  topics  covered.  It  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  the  general  subject  of  sacred  history  is  treated  in  a 
very  perfunctory  and  inadequate  fashion.  The  rest  of  the  volume, 
devoted  to  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  free  abridgment 
of  Oehler's  well  known  work  on  that  subject,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent 
American  translation,  edited  by  Dr.  Day,  of  the  Yale  Divinity  SchooL 
Original  treatment  of  the  subject  is  thus  out  of  the  question,  though 
Professor  Weidner  does  not  hesitate  to  differ  from  Oehler  in  some  par- 
ticulars and  is  by  no  means  slavish  in  his  adherence  to  his  author  any- 
where. Still  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  for  the  student  to  buy  Dr.  Day's 
edition  of  Oehler  than  this  abridgment  of  it  Had  the  work  been  un- 
translated, and  therefore  inaccessible  to  many  students,  such  an  abridg* 
ment  would  have  done  good  service. 

A  third  volume  is  in  press,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  Biblical  The- 
ology of  the  New  Testament.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  something 
more  than  an  abridgment  of  Weiss,  whose  work  is  also  accessible  to  all 
American  students  in  the  excellent  translation  issued  in  the  Clark 
'*  Foreign  Theological  Library." 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 

II.  exegetical  theology. 

Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law.  By  Robert  Mackintosh,  B.  D.,  Formerly 
Cunningham  Scholar,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  1886. 

An  excellent  book.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  the  author  in 
every  one  of  his  interpretations,  in  order  to  find  here  a  full  store  of  val- 
uable suggestion,  for  which  a  student  of  the  Scriptures  may  well  be 
thankful.  With  the  greater  part  of  his  interpretations,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  fault.     He  has  labored  with  excellent  judgment,  and 
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has  given  us  a  most  interesting  and  helpful  exposition  of  the  relation 
our  Lord  sustained  to  the  law  under  whose  institutions  He  was  bom. 

After  noticing  some  important  differences  between  our  modem  views 
of  the  Jewish  law  and  the  conceptions  of  it  which  were  possible  in  the 
days  when  it  was  still  in  force,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  our  Lord's  own 
conception  of  that  law.  It  is  found  in  direct  statements  on  the  subject, 
and  is  confirmed  by  what  he  said  to  the  Pharisees  in  criticism  of  their 
views  and  methods.  Here  quotation  is  the  best  means  of  understanding: 
^'  Jesus  gives  two  definitions  of  the  contents  of  the  law.  In  one  it  is 
said  to  command  love  to  God  and  men ;  the  other,  more  briefly  ex- 
pressed, speaks  only  of  unselfishness  among  men ;  we  know  it  as  the 
golden  rule.  •  •  •  These  two  passages  tell  us  what  Jesus  thought 
of  the  law ;  since  He  saw  in  it  the  revelation  of  a  rule  of  love,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  He  should  have  affirmed  that  while  heaven  and  earth 
lasted,  one  jot  or  tittle  should  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  it.  We  feel  by 
instinct  that  that  statement  could  not  have  been  affirmed  of  the  cere- 
monial details  of  the  law ;  now  we  see  how  superfluous  it  is  to  bring  it 
into  any  connection  with  them.  If  Jesus  habitually  thought  of  the 
whole  law  and  prophets  as  commanding  what  He  says  they  commanded, 
ceremony  was  as  good  as  non-existent  for  Him.  It  is  plain,  too,  in  what 
sense  Jesus  was  come  to  fulfil  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law.  He  was 
come  to  live  a  life  of  love,  perfect  in  the  patience  of  its  detailed  obedi- 
ence, faithful  in  that  which  was  least  as  well  as  in  that  which  was 
great — a  life  of  love  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and  mind  toward  the 
Father — a  life  of  absolute  self-surrender  for  the  good  of  men.  And  evi- 
dently, if  this  be  Christ's  fulfilment  of  the  law,  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  a  fulfilment  should  end  the  law.  As  a  divine  example,  and  as  a 
constraining  moral  power,  Christ's  fulfilment  is  fitted  to  reproduce  itself 
till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away."    (pp.  20,  21.) 

Here  is  wide  departure  from  the  current  exegesis  regarding  Christ's 
fulfilling  the  law  (Matt.  v.  17).  The  idea  of  "  completing"  the  law,  or 
revealing  its  true  meaning,  or  bringing  it  to  its  destined  perfection, 
drops  out  of  sight.  At  first  thought,  Mr.  Mackintosh's  interpretation 
seemed  untenable;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  improves  upon 
acquaintance,  and  has  simplicity  in  its  favor.  On  the  main  point,  as  to 
our  Lord's  actual  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  law,  he  seems  cer- 
tainly to  be  right.  With  him  the  law  was  doubtless  a  genuine  revela- 
tion, so  far  as  it  went,  of  the  mind  of  God,  and  ceremonies  were  exter- 
nal to  its  true  meaning. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  he  intended  to  remove  from  divine  revela- 
tion the  limitations  of  the  old  Testament,  and  bring  it  to  its  fulness. 
Thus  Mr.  Mackintosh's  interpretation  of  the  fulfiling  comes  around,  after 
all,  to  very  nearly  the  same  result  as  the  old.  It  is  next  claimed  that  in 
thus  leading  on  from  the  old  dispensation  to  the  new,  our  Lord  respected 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  old  while  He  was  with  them  ;  in  other  words, 
that  He  was  no  law-breaker,  but  was  obedient  to  the  written  law,  as  a 
faithful  Hebrew.  From  this  point  Mr.  Mackintosh  goes  on  to  unfold 
the  characteristics  of  Christ's  ethical  teaching,  and  to  illustrate  from  His 
life  His  attitude  toward  legal  ceremonies.  He  then  discusses  His  relation 
to  the  law  regarded  as  statute,  and  considered  as  a  covenant.  The 
authority  of  Cnrist,  which  is  recognized  as  spiritual,  and  the  value  to 
our  Lord  of  His  Jewish  birth,  are  the  subjects  of  the  closing  chapters. 
Four  appendices  follow,  of  which  the  first  contains  a  brief  but  noble  ex- 
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hibition  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  practical,  ethical,  and  distinct  from 
the  church,  and  the  last  traces  the  labyrinth  of  modem  theories  regard- 
ing the  question  of  the  law  in  the  church  of  the  Apostolic  period.  An- 
other speaks  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  places  the  observance  of  it  on 
grounds  that  correspond  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  book. 

In  all  this  the  reader  will  find  the  steady  unfolding  and  application 
of  high  spiritual  views  regarding  the  nature  of  Christ  and  His  work.  He 
will  also  find  noble  and  helpful  sentiments  on  a  great  variety  of  Scrip- 
tural subjects.  The  author  is  a  thoughtful  expositor,  and  a  genuine 
Christian  thinker.  His  views  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  modem  times,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  fulfilled  prophecy,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  rich  and 
profitable  matter,  which  all  students  of  divine  things  would  do  well  to 
ponder. 

One  other  quality  of  the  book  must  not  be  passed  without  a  word  of 
recognition.  It  is  the  very  striking  and  satisfactory  union  of  candor  and 
conservatism  that  one  observes  in  these  pages.  The  book  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  at  once  of  a  student  and  of  a  believer.  The  stu- 
dent is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  study  of  the  gospels  that 
many  would  have  us  consider  inconsistent  with  Christian  belief.  He 
admits  many  of  the  facts  upon  which  doubt  is  supposed  to  be  founded, 
and  uses  his  documents  in  honest  recognition  of  them.  He  admits  and 
frankly  acts  upon  as  many  of  them  as  he  considers  to  be  proved,  and  he 
would  admit  as  many  more  as  might  become  established  by  valid  evi- 
dence. He  writes  upon  no  antiquated  or  unscholarly  theories  of  the 
gospels.  Yet  he  evidently  believes  that  the  portraiture  of  Christ  is  its 
own  evidence,  and  that  tJbe  questions  at  which  so  many  stumble  are 
really  matters  of  detail,  rather  than  of  foundation.  He  holds  to  Christ 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  believes  that  in  Him  the  absolute 
and  final  revelation  of  God  has  come  into  the  world.  The  calmness 
with  which  he  holds  his  faith,  and  is  willing  to  adjust  the  details  of  his 
belief  in  the  light  of  evidence,  may  well  be  a  lesson  to  many  troubled 
souls  in  our  time.  Would  that  all  students  and  all  preachers  might 
learn  the  secret. 

W.  N.  Clarke. 

Two  new  editions  of  excellent  aids  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment deserve  notice  here.  The  first  is,  Hudson's  Critical  Greek  and 
English  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1870.  The  present  is  the  seventh  edition,  and  has 
been  much  revised  and  improved.  A  supplement  gives  a  valuable  list 
of  readings  from  Tischendort's  eighth  edition,  where  they  differ  from 
the  seventh,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  critical  notes  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  similar  supplement  was  not  added  giving  the 
variant  readings  of  Wescott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament.  We  shall 
hope  to  see  an  edition  within  a  few  years  which  will  incorporate  the 
readings  ofTischendorl's  eighth  edition,  and  the  Wescott  and  Hort  text, 
into  the  body  of  the  book.  As  a  critical  concordance  to  the  Greek 
Testament,  it  would  then  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  work  of  man  may 
be  made.  As  it  is,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  student.  It  is 
one  of  the  books  that  a  New  Testament  scholar  will  always  keep  within 
arm's  length  of  his  desk,  where  it  can  be  reached  at  any  moment. 
Bound  up  with  the  Concordance  is  a  reprint  of  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Green's 
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excellent  little  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament*  This  has  no  critical 
value,  but  it  will  be  very  useful  to  most  students  who  wish  to  look  up  a 
word  the  meaning  of  which  they  have  forgotten,  and  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  walk  across  their  study  and  take  down  a  heavy  Lexi- 
con from  the  shelves.  For  those  who  read  New  Testament  Greek  at 
sight,  the  dictionary  would  be  rather  an  encumbrance  than  otherwise, 
as  for  them  it  will  have  no  value,  while  it  increases  the  bulk  of  the  book. 
(Boston,  H.  L.  Hastings.)  The  excellent  English  Harmony  oi  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson  has  been  carefully  revised  by  Professor  M.  B.  Riddle, 
of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
Authorized  Version  is  still  used  as  the  text.  Why  this  should  be 
retained,  considering  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  Revised 
Version  as  a  literal  and  scholarly  translation,  we  cannot  imagine.  As 
a  help  to  students  of  the  New  Testament,  the  value  of  the  b^k  would 
have  been  doubled  had  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version  been  used.  The 
notes  are  substantially  those  of  Dr.  Robinson,  with  a  few  additions  by 
Professor  Riddle,  which  bring  the  discussions  down  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  Biblical  knowledge.  For  use  by  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
other  students  of  the  New  Testament  who  cannot  read  Greek,  we  know 
of  no  book  mx>re  valuable  than  this.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

H.  C.  V. 

III.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Emil 
ScHuRER,  D.D.,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Gies- 
sen.  Second  Division.  The  Internal  Condition  of  Palestine,  and  of  the 
Jewish  People  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Translated  by  Sophia  Taylor  and 
Rev.  Peter  Christie.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1885. 

The  Manual  of  the  History  of  New  Testament  Times  published 
by  Dr.  Schiirer  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  has  grown  into  these 
large  volumes,  which  are  a  fine  specimen  of  the  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive work  of  the  best  German  scholarship.  When  the  Srst  part  is 
completed,  which  is  promised  in  another  year,  students  of  the  New 
Testament  will  have  a  model  history  of  the  social  and  religious  condition  of 
Palestine  and  its  people  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  advent. 

Dr.  Schiirer  is  understood  to  belong  to  the  conservative  wing  of 
German  theologians,  and  he  has  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  subtler  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  higher  Biblical  criticism.  But  we  regret  to  see  his 
endorsement  of  the  radical  theories  of  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen,  and  his 
unqualified  concession  that  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy 
had  a  later  origin  than  the  time  of  Ezekiel.  He  thinks  the  priestly  code 
and  institutions  were  introduced  after  the  return  from  captivity. 

Dr.  Schiirer  discusses  a  wide  range  of  subjects  relating  to  Jewish 
life  and  manners.  The  state  of  culture  in  general,  and  diffusion  of 
Hellenic  culture;  Constitution,  Sanhedrin  and  High  Priest;  the 
Priesthood  and  the  Temple  Worship ;  Scribism  ;  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees;  School  and  Synagogue;  Life  under  the  Law;  The  Messianic 
Hope ;  The  Essenes ;  Judaism  in  the  Dispassion ;  and  brings  to  them 
all  a  learning  at  once  broad  and  accurate,  and  a  spirit  of  judicial  can- 
dor. A  reader  may  not  always  except  his  conclusions,  but  is  compelled 
to  respect  his  authority,  and  to  honor  his  fairness.  We  have  been  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  sections  on  the  Hellenistic  towns  and  the  extent 
of  Hellenistic  cultuer,  and  were  surprised  to  learn  that  Grecian  emi- 
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grants  and  Grecian  influence,  following  in  the  wake  of  Alexander's  Asiat- 
ic conquests,  had  penetrated  so  widely  into  secluded  Palestine.  The 
section  on  True  Messianic  Hope  unfolds  by  a  skillful  treatment  the 
growth  of  Jewish  expectations  from  the  early  history  of  the  nation^  and 
brings  out  clearly  the  manifold  forms  it  assumed  and  the  strong  hold 
it  had  acquired  on  the  popular  mind  at  the  time  of  the  Advent.  The 
section  on  The  Essenes  throws  new  light  on  the  relations  of  Buddhism 
to  the  social  habits  of  this  most  ascetic  of  Jewish  parties,  and  the  section 
on  Jewish  Life  under  the  Law  brings  into  broad  and  inspiring  contrast 
the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  and  its  spontaneous  life,  and  the  servile  bon- 
dage to  the  details  of  Jewish  legalism. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  wide  researches  of  our  age,  and 
the  contributions  of  such  scholars  as  Edersheim,  Geikie  and  Schdrer 
have  given  us  a  better  knowledge  of  New  Testament  times  than  Chris- 
tians of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  had.  We  can  read  the  Gospels 
an4  Epistles  with  a  clearer  insight  into  their  meaning,  and  a  wiser  ap- 
preciation of  their  spirit  than  was  possible  to  Jerome  or  Chrysostom  or 
Augustine,  who  lived  so  much  nearer  the  Apostolic  age.  We  have 
learned,  also,  the  great  law  of  historic  growth  and  the  organic  connec- 
tion between  life  and  its  environment.  Paul  and  Peter  and  John, 
though  organs  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  the  divinely  elected 
Apostles  of  a  new  faith,  were  no  less  men  of  their  age,  moulded  in  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  fibre  by  the  social  influences  under  which  they 
grew  to  manhood.  Even  the  God-man,  of  divine  orig^in  and  life,  bears 
about  with  Him  in  His  journeys  through  Judea  and  Galilee,  and  in  His 
intercourse  with  leaders  and  people,  the  indelible  marks  of  His  birth  at 
Bethlehem,  and  His  training  at  Nazareth.  We  have  learned  to  give 
weight  to  the  human  authorship  of  the  Scriptures  no  less  than  to  their  di- 
vine inspiration.  The  New  Testament  cannot  be  wisely  interpreted  with- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  social  and  religious  environment  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  learned  volumes  of  Dr.  Schiirer  supply  the  exact 
information  needed  for  this  work,  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  help  to 
every  reverent  student.  The  work  of  translation  is  in  general  well  done, 
and  deserves  cordial  praise.  We  notice  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  failure 
to  transmute  German  idiom  into  English  equivalents,  and  in  an  occa- 
sional reproduction  of  cumbrous  and  involved  sentences  from  the  origi- 
nal. But  the  translators  rarely  fail  to  convey  the  exact  idea  of  the 
author. 

Heman  Lincoln. 

Die  Waldenser  und  die  Deutschen  Bibeltibersetzungen,  Nebst  Beitragen 
zar  Geschichte  der  Reformaiion.  Von  Da.  LuDWio  Kbllsr,  KgL 
Staatsarchivar.    Leipzig,  Verlag  yon  S.  Hirzel,  1886. 

In  1880  Dr.  Keller  published  his  History  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Their 
Reign  at  Munster,  This  was  followed  shortly  after  by  his  valuable  mon- 
ograph entitled  John  Denk,  an  Apostle  of  the  Anabaptists.  Last  year  he 
published  a  volume,  The  Reformation  in  its  Connection  with  the  Earlier 
Reform  Parties,  In  these  volumes  Dr.  Keller  has  taken  a  more  favor- 
able view  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  than  German 
writers  have  been  wont  to  take.  His  position  at  MOnster  is  such  that  he 
has  had  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  at 
the  sources,  and  the  result  is  the  discovery  of  a  mass  of  facts  which  have 
long  been  buried  in  the  archives  of  German  cities  or  in  ancient  libraries. 
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These  facts  have  presented  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  a  new  light,  and 
in  such  publications  as  The  Presbyterian  Review  it  has  been  ac- 
knowledged that  Dr.  Keller  has  done  a  service  in  the  preparation  of  his 
several  works  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  honor  from  all 
lovers  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Dr.  Keller,  however,  did  not  expect  to 
escape  severe  criticism  and  condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  extreme 
State-church  Lutherans ;  and  he  has  not  been  disappointed.  They  have 
denounced  him  bitterly,  and  heaped  upon  him  the  hard  epithets  which 
their  predecessors  have  been  accustomed  to  heap  upon  the  Anabaptists. 
But  Dr.  Keller,  in  the  six  years  that  have  followed  since  the  appearance 
of  his  first  work,  has  not  been  intimidated  by  these  savage  assaults,  but 
in  the  interest  of  historical  truth,  which  he  values  above  all  else,  he 
has  continued  his  work,  and  proposes  to  fight  it  out  on  the  same  line 
as  hitherto,  to  the  end. 

In  his  present  work  he  aims  to  conform  positions  taken  in  his  pre- 
vious work  on  The  Reformation  in  Its  Connection/with  the  Earlier  Refoftn 
Parties^  and  at  the  same  time  to  notice  some  of  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  him.  He  refers  gratefully  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  most 
part,  those  who  have  reviewed  his  last  work  have  expressed  a  more 
favorable  opinion  concerning  it.  Prominent  among  the  few  with  whom 
it  has  been  otherwise  he  mentions  Professor  Tochackert  of  Konigsberg^ 
K.  MuUer  and  Th.  Kolde.  Dr.  Keller's  reply  to  these  critics  is 
keen  and  forceful.  He  devotes  considerable  space  to  Kolde's  criticisms, 
and  convicts  the  latter  of  attributing  to  him  assertions  which  he  never 
made,  and  in  some  instances  he  is  shown  to  hold  opinions  directly 
opposite  to  those  he  is  said  to  hold. 

In  his  previous  work,  Dr.  Keller  aimed  to  show  that  the  Anabap- 
tist movement  had  its  roots  in  the  Elarlier  Reform  movements,  which 
brought  into  view  parties  bearing  different  names — Waldensians,  Beg- 
hards,  Pickards,  Friends  of  God,  Brethren — yet  intimately  related,  and 
all  persecuted  by  the  ruling  church  as  ** heretics  "  or  **  sects."  Turning 
now  from  his  critics,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  Dr.  Keller,  in  his 
present  work,  proceeds  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  old  German 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  which  was  in  existence  long  before  the 
Reformation,  and  in  use  among  the  old  Evangelical  churches.  That 
Luther  made  use  of  this  translation  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  evident.  Whence  came  this  translation  ?  It  could  not  have 
had  a  Roman  Catholic  origin.  The  Roman  Church  did  not  favor  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  people  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  persecuted  Evangelical 
churches,  denounced  as  heretical,  which  insisted  on  the  right  of  a  people 
to  have  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  and  scattered  everywhere 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  while  the  whole  Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  the  preachers. 

Elspecial  attention  is  given  by  Keller  to  a  copy  of  this  old 
translation,  known  as  the  Tepler  Bible ;  and  its  renderings  in  important 
passages  are  compared  with  Luther's  and  Eraser's  (Rom.  Cath.) 
versions.  Luther's  are  nearer  those  of  the  Tepler  Bible  than  are  those 
in  Emser's  translation,  and  an  examination  of  controverted  passages 
shows  on  what  grounds  Emser  called  Luther's  Bible  ''  Huss's  Bible." 

Keller's  investigations  with  reference  to  the  text  of  the  Tepler  Bible 
are  full  of  interest  and  value. 

That  the  Anabaptists  at  first  had  in  use  this  old  German  Bible  is 
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evident.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1522,  in  Zurich,  the  Bible 
expounded,  while  Luther's  New  Testament  did  not  appear  till  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.  When  Luther's  version  appeared  the  Anabaptists  com- 
plained of  a  lack  of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  Luther.  Comparing  his 
translation  with  the  earlier,  they  could  not  but  notice  that  in  important 
passages  there  were  differences  which  failed  to  express  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 

Keller  shows,  in  conclusion,  that  of  the  new  translations  the  nearest 
to  the  old  ante-Reformation  German  translation  was  that  of  the  Dutch 
New  Testament  of  1562,  printed  at  Emden,  and  which  in  the  Baptist 
churches  of  Holland  has  had  as  great  a  reputation  as  Luther's  Bible  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Important  facts  concerning  the  history  of  this  trans- 
lation are  given,  which  indicate  its  origin.  For  example,  it  contains  the 
epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  as  did  the  old  German  Bible. 

I  have  indicated  only  some  of  the  principal  points  in  this  interesting 
work,  but  these,  I  am  sure,  will  suggest  its  value.  I  commend  the 
work  to  the  increasing  number  of  historical  students  who  are  directing 
their  attention  to  the  Anabaptist  movement  on  the  European  continent, 
and  trust  that  ere  long  the  reproach  will  be  removed  that  no  German 
Anabaptist  book  has  reached  a  second  edition. 

H.  S.  BURRAGE. 

Der  Index  der  Verbotenen  Biicher.  Ein  Beitrag  zar  Kirchen-and  LitenUnr- 
geschichte,  von  Dr.  Fr.  Heinrich  Reusch.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  XII., 
624.     Vol.  II.  pp.  XL,  1266.     Bonn  1883  and  1885. 

We  meet  with  the  first  instance  of  an  ecclesiastical  prohibition  of 
books  as  soon  as  the  Church  ceased  itself  to  be  prohibited.  In  325  the 
reading  of  the  Thalia  of  Arius  was  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Nice. 
Constantine  gave  the  support  of  temporal  power  to  this  decree,  by  plac- 
ing the  penalty  of  death  on  its  transgression.  This  remained  the  usual 
mode  of  procedure  through  the  entire  early  period;  synods  and  councils 
declared  that  certain  books  were  injurious,  and  temporal  rulers  enforced 
the  declaration  whenever  anything  more  stringent  than  ecclesiastical 
censures  was  deemed  necessary. 

Prohibitions  occurred  at  intervals  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Council  of  Constance  commanded  that  the  books  of  Hus  should  be  sought 
out  and  burned,  and  under  penalty  of  excommunication  it  forbade  "all 
reading,  teaching,  explaining,  or  quoting,"  of  Wiclit's  works,  save  for  the 
purpose  of  refutation.  Earlier  than  that,  in  1140,  Innocent  III.  had  or- 
dered that  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Abelard  be  imprisoned  and  their  books 
burned.  Possibly  it  would  have  been  some  consolation  to  Abelard  had  he 
known  that  seventy  years  later  the  books  of  Aristotle  would  be  condemned 
by  a  synod  at  Paris,  and  that  the  condemnation  would  be  confirmed  by 
Gregory  IV,  with  only  the  proviso:  **  till  examined." 

During  all  this  time  the  universally  accepted  theory  was  that  the 
Church  was  under  obligation  to  counteract  heresy  not  only  by  the  state- 
ment of  truth,  but  also  by  forcibly  destroying  the  means  of  propagating 
falsehood.  As  long  as  books  were  copied  by  hand,  and  the  publish- 
ing houses  were  mostly  monasteries,  this  work  was  comparatively  easy. 
But  with  the  invention  of  printing  the  task  of  the  guardians  of  right 
thinking  assumed  unpleasant  dimensions.  When,  finely,  a  certain  friar 
Martin  began  to  write  books,  which  every  one  of  those  square-headed 
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Teutons  beyond  the  Alps  seemed  bound  to  read,  and  when  a  great 
chorus  of  voices  took  up  the  song  which  the  ''Wittenberg  Nightingale" 
had  started,  then  matters  demanded  serious  attention  at  Rome.  In  1520 
the  Bull  Exurge  forbade  all  good  Christians  to  read  or  keep  ''the 
books  that  have  been  written  or  published  by  the  said  Martin,  or  will  be 
written  or  published  by  him,  even  if  they  do  not  contain  the  said  errors; 
because  they  have  proceeded  from  a  man  hostile  to  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  therefore  exceedingly  suspicious,  in  order  that  his  remembrance 
may  be  blotted  out  in  the  community  of  true  believers/'  Prohibitions  of 
books  now  quickly  increased  in  number  and  grew  in  stringency,  espe- 
cially in  the  Netherlands  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  and  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary. 

Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  Index  of  the  books  forbidden 
by  the  Church.  Whenever  any  book  worked  mischief,  it  was  noticed 
and  condemned  by  some  synod  or  university.  But  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  work,  and  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  heretical 
books,  made  some  comprehensive  catalogue  necessary,  to  assist  the 
officials  entrusted  with  the  suppression  of  these  works.  The  first  list 
which  from  its  size  and  systematic  arrangement  can  properly  be  called 
an  Index  was  published  by  the  university  of  Louvain  in  1546.  Other 
Indexes  quickly  followed  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Holland.  Some  of  these 
were  skilfully  compiled  and  arranged;  others  show  great  carelessness 
and  greater  ignorance.  One  method  was  to  have  the  entire  list  of  Pro- 
testant authors  in  a  Frankfort  bookseller's  catalogue  transferred  to  the 
Index.  The  Catholic  authors  who  were  mixed  in  unawares  have,  it  is 
sad  to  say,  remained  on  the  authorized  list  of  heretical  authors  to  the 
present  day. 

But  all  the  local  Indices  were  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate.  Finally 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  its  third  session  (1562-3)  had  an  Index  drafted, 
which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Pope  and  was  accepted  as  the  stan- 
dard in  Italy,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  Measures  were 
taken  to  have  the  Index  kept  up  to  date.  The  execution  of  its  prohibi- 
tions was  entrusted  to  the  Bishops  and  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
wherever  that  Tribunal  was  operative.  In  addition  to  the  Index  of  for- 
bidden books,  there  were  other  lists  of  books  that  could  be  permitted  only 
after  certain  indicated  passages  had  been  expurgated.  This  Index  Li- 
hrorum  Expurgandarum  or  Index  ExpurgatoriuSy  is  frequently  confound- 
ed with  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum. 

Of  the  ten  rules  adopted  at  Trent,  and  on  the  whole,  in  force  to-day^ 
the  one  which  regulates  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  of  interest. 
It  reads  thus :  "  Experience  has  shown  that  if  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vernacular  is  permitted  to  all  without  distinction,  the  results 
are  evil  rather  than  good.  Therefore  this  permission  shall  depend  on 
the  judgment  of  the  bishops  and  inquisitors.  After  consulting  the  priest 
or  confessor,  they  may  permit  the  reading  of  translations  of  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular,  to  such  men  as,  according  to  their  judgment,  will  not  suf- 
fer damage,  but  will  increase  in  faith  and  piety  thereby.  This  permis- 
sion must  be  given  in  writing.  Whoever  reads  or  has  a  Bible  in  the 
vernacular  without  such  permission  shall  not  be  absolved  of  his  sins  till 
he  has  delivered  it  to  the  Bishop.  Members  of  religious  orders  are  never 
allowed  to  read  or  buy  such  Bibles  without  the  permission  of  their  supe- 


nors." 


The  construction  of  the  Index  was  an  energetic  attempt  on  the  part 
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of  the  Church  authorities  to  supervise  and  control  all  writing,  printings 
selling,  and  possessing  of  books,  and  in  this  way  to  control  the  chief 
means  for  the  interchange  of  thought  among  men.  To  attain  this  end 
an  intricate  and  powerful  machinery  was  necessary.  In  Italy  and  Spain^ 
the  Inquisition  furnished  this  machinery,  and  in  those  countries  the  work 
of  the  Index  was  on  the  whole  successful  The  importation  of  foreign 
books  was  made  next  to  impossible.  The  strong  waves  that  were  sweep- 
ing the  northern  nations  on  into  modern  life  scarcely  sent  a  ripple  be- 
yond the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  The  fear  of  the  Inquisition  was  over  all. 
Pallavicini  boasts  that  the  fear  of  the  Index  kept  many  authors  from 
writing,  many  publishers  from  printing,  and  many  booksellers  from 
selling  anything  that  might  excite  suspicion.  The  people  at  large  were 
almost  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  Bible,  and  even  for  the  learned  its 
use  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  conditional  prohibition  of  so  many 
editions. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  exactly  how  much  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  Index,  in  the  countries  where  it  was  not  enforced  bv  the  strong  hand 
of  the  Tribunal.  The  Church  declared  the  reading  ot  forbidden  books  to 
be  a  great  sin,  and  for  many  consciences  that  declaration  of  the  Church 
made  it  a  sin.  This  is  revealed  by  the  numerous  private  applications 
for  absolution  from  the  restrictions  of  the  Index.  And  yet  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  was  abroa4.  Men  were  inclined  to  judge  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  for  themselves.  Many  doubtless  felt  the  force  of  the  ''  nitimur  in 
vetitum."  And  to  some  the  Index  Librorum  ProkiHtorum  served  as  a 
catalogue  of  desirable  books,  and  the  Index  Librorum  Expurgandorum  as 
a  list  of  passages  to  be  consulted.  Nevertheless  the  Index  with  all  that 
it  represents  must  be  classed  with  the  Inquisition  and  the  Society  of  Jesus^ 
as  one  of  the  main  factors  in  that  counter-movement  which  is  so  surpris- 
ing a  phenomenon  in  the  latter  half  of  of  the  i6th  century. 

Professor  Reusch  has  conferred  a  great  service  on  special  students  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  movements  connected  with  it.  The  service  is 
especially  great  to  that  class  of  minds  who  love  to  have  history  quicken 
into  life  by  bits  of  information  of  personal  human  interest.  To  anyone^ 
for  instance,  who  has  with  a  melancholy  amusement  watched  the  attempt 
of  Erasmus  to  keep  on  the  dry  side  of  the  log,  while  the  log  was  slowly  roll- 
ing its  wet  side  up,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  And  him  at  last  among  the  first 
class  of  the  Index,  **  with  all  his  commentaries,  annotations,  scholia,  dia- 
logues, letters,  censures,  translations,  books,  and  writings,  even  if  they 
contain  absolutely  nothing  (nil  penitus)  against  or  about  religion" — an 
addition  vouchsafed  to  none  of  the  other  unfortunates.  If  he  still  retains 
his  former  vein  of  satire,  he  can  employ  it  on  his  motley  companions — 
Bacon  and  Spinoza,  Ranke  the  historian,  and  Fenelon  the  mystic,  Hume 
the  skeptic,  and  Molinas  the  quietist,  Kant  in  French  only  and 
Schwegeler  in  Polish  only;  they  are  all  there.  Possibly  the  timid  satir- 
ist may  wonder  why,  among  all  the  literature  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  on  the  Index  only  eight  pamphlets— all  respecting  a  quarrel 
between  Bishop  Conwell  and  Father  Hogan.  He  will  probably  con- 
clude, either  that  we  write  only  good  books  in  this  blessed  country,  or 
that  there  is  such  a  deluge  of  bad  books  that  it  is  useless  to  raise  an  um- 
brella. 

The  diligence  of  research  displayed  in  the  volumes  before  us  is 
above  praise.  The  compactness  and  clearness  of  the  language  are 
very  pleasing.     But  in  addition  to  these  qualities  we  are  constrained  to 
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commend  the  great  fairness  and  equanimity  of  the  author.  He  is  so  ab- 
sorbed in  setting  forth  the  historical  facts  Uiat  he  takes  no  time  to  smile 
or  to  frown.  Only  in  a  few  places,  where  he  comments  on  the  means  by 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  become  a  Roman  Church,  are  we  remind- 
ed that  the  author  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment, that  his  lectures  at  Bonn  were  forbidden  to  Catholic  students,  and 
that  he  himself  was  excommunicated  for  refusing  to  yield  absolute  alle- 
giance to  the  decrees  issued  from  the  Vatican. 

Walter  Rauschenbusch. 

iv.    systematic  theology. 

Systematic  Theoloeir.  A  Compendium  and  Common-Place  Book  Designed 
for  the  Use  of  llieological  Students.  By  Augustus  Hopkins  Strong, 
D.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.    8vo,  pp.  xxix.,  758.     Rochester:  Press  of  £.  R.  Andrews. 

According  to  the  preface,  '*  this  work  is.  an  enlarged  and  amended 
edition  of  the  author's  Leciutes  on  Theolo^,  printed  in  1876  for  the 
use  of  students  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  It  contains 
nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  matter  embraced  in  the  former  vQ}ume." 
To  readers  not  acquainted  with  the  ''former  volume  "  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  present  treatise  may  be  obtained  by  considering  that  30 
pages  are  given  to  the  Preface  and  Table  of  Contents,  600  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  158  to  the  Indexes — making  a  total  of  788  pages. 
Such  a  volume,  properly  composed,  must  represent  the  labor  of  years, 
using  the  results  of  the  Christian  thought  of  centuries.  It  must  be  a 
thesaurus  of  facts,  principles,  arguments,  conclusions,  and  suggestions. 
It  presupposes  reading,  interpretation,  reflection,  verification ;  accept- 
ance, rejection,  modification,  assimilation ;  writing,  erasing,  rewriting, 
with  endless  patience  and  vigor ;  indeed,  all  the  processes  by  which, 
in  these  last  days,  accurate  knowledge  of  truth  is  gained  and  expressed. 
Dr.  Strong  is  therefore  entitled  to  high  rank  among  the  true  knights  of 
labor. 

But  this  is  not  the  best  that  can  be  said.  For  the  value  of  a  System- 
atic Theology  does  not  chiefly  depend  upon  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended in  its  production.  It  may  bear  the  marks  of  patient  and 
profound  study,  it  may  be  furnished  with  the  latest  results  of  criticism 
and  speculation,  it  may  be  logical  in  structure  and  beautiful  in  diction, 
while  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  judgment  or  the  heart  of  a  sincere  Christian. 
Labor  and  learning  are  no  substitute  for  truth.  If  one  build  into  his 
ship  unworthy  timbers,  no  excellence  of  workmanship  will  prevent  it 
from  going  down  in  the  storm.  So  in  theology,  the  doctrinal  material 
is  air  important.  Not  the  new,  but  the  true  is  to  be  preferred.  Well- 
seasoned  timbers  are  needed  for  such  a  structure.  Give  us  kiln-dried 
oak,  instead  of  green  bass  or  poplar.  Yet  this  preference  for  the  old 
may  be  carried  too  far ;  for  error  is  old  as  well  as  truth,  and  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  insist  that  no  truth,  heretofore  overlooked,  can 
be  found  in  the  Bible.  But  it  would  be  a  still  graver  mistake  to  insist 
that  every  statement  of  truth  made  in  the  past  can  be  amended.  We 
consider  it,  therefore,  a  distinct  excellence  of  Dr.  Strong's  work,  that  it 
is  closely  allied  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  present. 

Missionary  Crawford  testifies  that  he  once  asked  a  Chinese  builder 
if  he  could  make  for  him  a  house  that  would  differ  in  certain  specified 
respects  from  any  Chinese  house,  and  that  he  was  promptly  answered ; 
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*^  Certainly  I  can ;  for  I  have  been  in  the  business  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years" — meaning  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  been  in  the  busi- 
ness so  many  years  without  interruption,  and  assuming  that  his  own 
experience  and  skill  really  embraced  adl  the  experience  and  skill  of  the 
family  he  represented.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  we  think  of  Dr. 
Strong's  Systematic  Theology  as  uniting  the  best  thought  of  the  past 
with  that  of  the  present,  the  Augustinianism  of  the  early  church  with 
the  tempered  Calvinism  of  to-day.  Not  that  we  are  able  to  adopt  every 
statement  of  doctrine  in  the  work  as  the  best  possible.  There  are, 
perhaps,  a  few  points  on  which  the  author  expresses  a  more  positive 
judgment  than  the  evidence  seems  to  warrant,  but  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  points  in  regard  to  which  he  is  supported  by  many  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  and  most  devout  Christians.  On  such  questions  as  the  degree 
of  mural  freedom  possessed  by  unrenewed  man,  or  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
descendants  for  the  sin  of  human  nature  in  him,  or  the  manner  in  which 
divinity  and  humanity  were  united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  there*may 
be  reasons  for  a  more  guarded  statement  of  doctrine  than  is  quite 
natural  to  a  clear  and  logical  mind.  But,  whether  final  or  not,  cer- 
tainly admirable  work  is  done  by  Dr.  Strong  in  the  discussion  of  these 
topics,  and  it  is  refreshing  in  times  of  doubt  and  weakness  to  read  the 
words  of  one  whose  convictions  are  clear  as  to  the  answers  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  most  difficult  questions,  especially  as  the  subject  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  placed  so  squarely  on  foundations  that  cannot  be 
moved.  For  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  assigned  their  natural  place,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  are  made  to  rest  upon  the  words 
•of  its  Author  (including  those  of  His  inspired  messengers).  Hence  the 
part  which  treats  of  Christian  Churches  and  Ordinances  will  be  found 
entirely  satisfactory  to  Baptists,  and  at  least  profitable,  because  instruc- 
tive, to  Chiistians  of  every  name.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  this  volume,  on  account  of  the  truth  which  it  teaches  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  scholarly  manner  in  which  that  truth  is  taught. 

The  insertion  of  proof  texts  in  smaller  type,  instead  of  referring  the 
student  to  book,  chapter,  and  verse  in  the  Bible,  will  certainly  diminish 
the  labor  of  those  who  use  this  theology ;  but  will  it  not  tend  to  foster  a 
habit,  always  too  prevalent,  of  interpreting  sentences  or  clauses  without 
much  regard  to  the  context?  Ought  not  the  student  to  examine  every 
proof  text  in  the  light  of  what  is  said  before  and  after  it  ?  And  is  it 
safe  to  propose  an  easier  way?  In  proposing  these  queries  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  suggest  that  Dr.  Strong  has  ever  neglected  to  study  the  con- 
text in  looking  for  the  meaning  of  the  text,  or  that  he  would  ever  ftul 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  such  study  upon  his  students,  but  we  only  ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  possibility  that  some  of  them  will  prefer  the  shorter 
method  provided  by  his  labor,  and  deem  it  enough  to  examine  the 
extracts  made  by  him.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  they  will  lose  the 
great  benefit  of  studying  every  scripture  on  which  they  rely  for  doc- 
trine in  its  place—  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
organism  of  divine  revelation.  We  do  not,  however,  pronounce  this 
quotation  of  passages  a  mistake  on  the  whole.  It  will  prove  a  great 
convenience  to  the  reader,  and  it  agrees  with  the  general  completeness 
of  work.  The  watchful  eye  of  the  author  will  doubtless  detect  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  to  go  from  the  text  book  to  the  Bible  in 
their  studies,  and  his  influence  will  insure  the  wisest  method  in  their 
work. 
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It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  this  work  must  fill  an  important 
^lace  in  our  theological  literature.   Its  plan  is  comprehensive,  its  analy- 
sis thorough,  its  construction  logical,  its  learning  sound,  its  style  lucid, 
-and  its  reasoning  vigorous.     It  is  positive  without  being  acrid,  and  the 
influence  of  its  teaching  will  doubtless  be  specially  useful  because  it  is 
/timely.  Alvah  Hovey. 

V.   PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Some  recent  books  from  Funk  and  Wagnalls  have  been  for  some 
'time  on  our  table.     Some  of  these  will  claim  our  attention  here.  First  we 
•  men  tion  English  Hymns —  Their  A  uthors  and  History^  by  Rev.   Samuel 
W.  Duffield.   The  announcement  of  this  book  some  time  ago  awakened 
:  great  interest  on  the  part  of  many  laymen  as  well  as  pastors.     For 
-some  time  praise  services  have  been  growing  in  popularity ;  and  their 
.popularity  is  known  to  depend  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  leader  in 
giving  facts  connected  with  the  hymns  and  tunes  which  are  sung.     A 
"book  such  as  this  has  thus  been  greatly  needed.    This  reviewer's  ac- 
«quaintance  with  Mr.  Duffield,  and  familiarity  with  his  methods  while 
the  book  was  in  preparation,  have  greatly  deepened  his  interest  in  the 
•completed  volume.    Mr.  Duffield  is  a  man  of  good  literary  taste,  and  of 
considerable  poetic  genius,  and  of  great  devotion  as  a  student  in  several 
'departments  of  inquiry.     His  work  is  a  learned  and  almost  exhaustive 
study  in  the  field  which  it  covers.     Subsequent  writers  in  this  field  will 
find  but  little  to  reward  them  for  their  toil.     Within  recent  years  "  the 
service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord''  has  come  to  be  a  much 
more  prominent  feature  than  it  ever  was  before.    Great  revival  move- 
ments have  given  this  prominence  to  popular  hymns.     There  has  been, 
therefore,  need  of  a  book  like  this  which  is  at  once  popular  and  scholar- 
ly.    Mr.  Duffield's  original  plan  was  to  treat  only  of  the  Latin  hymns; 
but  as  his  work  progressed  he  extended  his  inquiries  also  to  the  broad 
field  of  English  hymnology.     The  book  contains  much  that  will  be  of 
value  to  pastors  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  as  well  as  in  the  leader- 
ship of  praise  meetings.     It  abounds  in  interesting  and  sparkling  anec- 
dotes.    His  reading  has  been  extensive  and  his  opportunities  for  patient 
investigation  have  been    unusually  favorable.    The  volume  contains 
comments  on  about  fifteen  hundred  hymns.    These  are  classed  under 
their  first  lines  and  authors'  names.    The  Latin  authors  are  treated  in  a 
volume  devoted  expressly  to  them;   this  volume  is,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  the  second  part  of  the  complete  work.    Some  of  the  notices  of 
h^mns  and  hymn-writers  are  very  brief;   others  are  quite  elaborate, 
giving  evidence  of  extensive  and  patient  research.     Mr.  Duffield  has 
labored  to  answer  authoritatively  questions  which  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  dispute  among  our  best  hymnologists  as  to  the  dates  and 
authors  of  some  of  the  hymns.     Some  of  the  notices  of  hymns  and  their 
authors  are  examples  of  enthusiastic  and  stirring  writing.     The  chron- 
ological table  and  index  contribute  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 
Its  sins  are  chiefly  sins  of  omission.     One  regrets  that  it  contains  no 
reference  to  some  hymns  that  are  popular  and  eminently  worthy  of 
mention  in  a  volume  of  this  character.      It  is  not  without  surprise  that 
•one  discovers  that  such  a  hymn  as,  '^  He  leadeth  me,"  by  Professor 
'Gilmore,  is  not  mentioned.   The  basis  of  selection,  although  broad,  was 
not  broad  eno'ugh  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  really  admirable  hymns, 
^r.  Duffield  contemplates  much  broader  work  along  the  same  general 
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*'  Certainly  I  can ;  for  I  have  been  in  the  business  two  handred  and 
fifty  years" — meaning  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  been  in  the  busi- 
ness so  many  years  without  interruption,  and  assuming  that  his  own 
experience  and  skill  really  embraced  all  the  experience  and  skill  of  the 
family  he  represented.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  we  think  of  Dr. 
Strong's  Systematic  Theology  as  uniting  the  best  thought  of  the  past 
with  that  of  the  present,  the  Augustinianism  of  the  early  church  with 
the  tempered  Calvinism  of  to-day.  Not  that  we  are  able  to  adopt  every 
statement  of  doctrine  in  the  work  as  the  best  possible.  There  are, 
perhaps,  a  few  points  on  which  the  author  expresses  a  more  positive 
judgment  than  the  evidence  seems  to  warrant,  but  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  points  in  regard  to  which  he  is  supported  by  many  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  and  most  devout  Christians.  On  such  questions  as  the  degree 
of  mural  freedom  possessed  by  unrenewed  man,  or  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
descendants  for  the  sin  of  human  nature  in  him,  or  the  manner  in  which 
divinity  and  humanity  were  united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  there* may 
be  reasons  for  a  more  guarded  statement  of  doctrine  than  is  quite 
natural  to  a  clear  and  logical  mind.  But,  whether  final  or  not,  cer- 
tainly admirable  work  is  done  by  Dr.  Strong  in  the  discussion  of  these 
topics,  and  it  is  refreshing  in  times  of  doubt  and  weakness  to  read  the 
words  of  one  whose  convictions  are  clear  as  to  the  answers  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  most  difficult  questions,  especially  as  the  subject  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  placed  so  squarely  on  foundations  that  cannot  be 
moved.  For  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  assigned  their  natural  place,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  are  made  to  rest  upon  the  words 
of  its  Author  (including  those  of  His  inspired  messengers).  Hence  the 
part  which  treats  of  Christian  Churches  and  Ordinances  will  be  found 
entirely  satisfactory  to  Baptists,  and  at  least  profitable,  because  instruc- 
tive, to  Christians  of  every  name.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  this  volume,  on  account  of  the  truth  which  it  teaches  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  scholarly  manner  in  which  that  truth  is  taught. 

The  insertion  of  proof  texts  in  smaller  type,  instead  of  referring  the 
student  to  book,  chapter,  and  verse  in  the  Bible,  will  certainly  diminish 
the  labor  of  those  who  use  this  theology ;  but  will  it  not  tend  to  foster  a 
habit,  always  too  prevalent,  of  interpreting  sentences  or  clauses  without 
much  regard  to  the  context  ?  Ought  not  the  student  to  examine  every 
proof  text  in  the  light  of  what  is  said  before  and  after  it  ?  And  is  it 
safe  to  propose  an  easier  way  ?  In  proposing  these  queries  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  suggest  that  Dr.  Strong  has  ever  neglected  to  study  the  con- 
text in  looking  for  the  meaning  of  the  text,  or  that  he  would  ever  fail 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  such  study  upon  his  students,  but  we  only  ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  possibility  that  some  of  them  will  prefer  the  shorter 
method  provided  by  his  labor,  and  deem  it  enough  to  examine  the 
extracts  made  by  him.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  they  will  lose  the 
great  benefit  of  studying  every  scripture  on  which  they  rely  for  doc- 
trine in  its  place— the  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
organism  of  divine  revelation.  We  do  not,  however,  pronounce  this 
quotation  of  passages  a  mistake  on  the  whole.  It  will  prove  a  great 
convenience  to  the  reader,  and  it  agrees  with  the  general  completeness 
•of  work.  The  watchful  eye  of  the  author  will  doubtless  detect  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  to  go  from  the  text  book  to  the  Bible  in 
their  studies,  and  his  influence  will  insure  the  wisest  method  in  their 
work. 
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It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  this  work  must  fill  an  important 
^lace  in  our  theological  literature.  Its  plan  is  comprehensive,  its  analy- 
sis thorough,  its  construction  logical,  its  learning  sound,  its  style  lucid, 
and  its  reasoning  vigorous.  It  is  positive  without  being  acrid,  and  the 
influence  of  its  teaching  will  doubtless  be  specially  useful  because  it  is 
^mely.  Alvah  Hovey. 

V.    PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Some  recent  books  from  Funk  and  Wagnalls  have  been  for  some 
'time  on  our  table.     Some  of  these  will  claim  ourattention  here.  First  we 
•xatniion  English  Hymns — Their  Authors  and  Histofy^  hy  Rev.   Samuel 
W.  Duffield.   The  announcement  of  this  book  some  time  ago  awakened 
.  great  interest  on   the  part  of  many  laymen  as  well  as  pastors.     For 
^some  time  praise  services  have  been  growing  in  popularity  ;  and  their 
..popularity  is  known  to  depend  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  leader  in 
giving  facts  connected  with  the  hymns  and  tunes  which  are  sung.     A 
'book  such  as  this  has  thus  been  greatly  needed.     This  reviewer's  ac- 
'Quaintance  with  Mr.  Duffield,  and  familiarity  with  his  methods  while 
me  book  was  in  preparation,  have  greatly  deepened  his  interest  in  the 
•completed  volume.     Mr.  Duffield  is  a  man  of  good  literary  taste,  and  of 
considerable  poetic  genius,  and  of  great  devotion  as  a  student  in  several 
departments  of  inquiry.     His  work  is  a  learned  and  almost  exhaustive 
study  in  the  field  which  it  covers.     Subsequent  writers  in  this  field  will 
find  but  little  to  reward  them  for  their  toil.     Within  recent  years  '*  the 
■service  of  son  gin  the  house  of  the   Lord''  has  come  to  be  a  much 
more  prominent  feature  than  it  ever  was  before.     Great  revival  move- 
ments have  given  this  prominence  to  popular  hymns.     There  has  been, 
therefore,  need  of  a  book  like  this  which  is  at  once  popular  and  scholar- 
ily.     Mr.  Duffield's  orig^inal  plan  was  to  treat  only  of  the  Latin  hynms; 
but  as  his  work  progressed  he  extended  his  inquiries  also   to  the  broad 
field  of  English  hymnology.     The  book  contains  much  that  will  be  of 
value  to  pastors  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  as  well  as  in  the  leader- 
ship of  praise  meetings.     It  abounds  in  interesting  and  sparkling  anec- 
dotes.    His  reading  has  been  extensive  and  his  opportunities  for  patient 
investigation  have  been    unusually  favorable.     The  volume  contains 
comments  on  about  fifteen  hundred  hymns.     These  are  classed  under 
their  first  lines  and  authors'  names.     The  Latin  authors  are  treated  in  a 
volume  devoted  expressly  to  them ;   this  volume  is,  therefore,  strictly 
-speaking,  the  second  part  of  the  complete  work.     Some  of  the  notices  of 
hymns  and  hymn-writers  are  very  brief;    others  are  quite  elaborate, 
griving  evidence  of  extensive  and  patient  research.     Mr.  Duffield  has 
labored  to  answer  authoritatively  questions  which  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  dispute  among  our  best  hymnologists  as  to  the  dates  and 
authors  of  some  of  the  hymns.     Some  of  the  notices  of  hymns  and  their 
authors  are  examples  of  enthusiastic  and  stirring  writing.     The  chron- 
ological table  and  index  contribute  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 
Its  sins  are  chiefly  sins  of  omission.     One  regrets  that  it  contains  no 
reference  to  some  hymns  that  are  popular  and  eminently  worthy  of 
mention  in  a  volume  of  this  character.      It  is  not  without  surprise  that 
•one  discovers  that  such  a  hymn  as,   ''He  leadeth  me,"  by  Professor 
*Gilmore,  is  not  mentioned.   The  basis  of  selection,  although  broad,  was 
not  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  really  admirable  hymns. 
.Mr*  Duffield  contemplates  much  broader  work  along  the  same  general 
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lines.  Some  of  his  own  translations  of  Latin  hymns  are  models  of  good 
English  and  poetic  beauty.  We  heartily  congratulate  him  upon  this 
volume,  and  we  also  congratulate  the  thousands  of  pastors  and  laymen 
to  whom  the  book  will  be  a  valuable  help. — Pocket  Notts  on  the  Inter- 
national  Sunday-school  Lessons,  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  is  a 
lesson-help  worthy  of  careful  examination  and  very  wide  adoption.  The 
book  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  easily  slipped  into  the  pocket  and  brought 
therefrom  for  study  at  odd  moments.  The  last  issue  of  this  little  work 
is  a  great  improvement  over  all  former  numbers.  We  now  have  the 
date,  subject  and  golden  text  of  each  lesson  given  at  the  first.  We  also- 
have  the  lesson  text  in  the  common  and  revised  version,  and  the  Amer- 
ican notes  of  the  latter  and  also  marginal  references.  Many  of  the 
references  are  printed  in  full  so  as  to  save  the  time  of  turning  to  them. 
Then  follows  a  list  of  questions,  in  which  the  text  of  the  pastor's  sermon 
is  not  forgotten.  There  are  also  sensible  questions  concerning  the 
Review,  under  the  head  of  time,  place,  persons,  events,  doctrines  and 
duties.  There  are  special  topics  also  for  senior  classes.  There  are  readings 
and  breakfast  mottoes  for  each  date,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  bear  on  the 
central  thought  of  the  lesson.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crafts  are  well 
known  as  workers  in  Sunday-schools.  Mrs.  Crafts  has  long  been  a 
teacher  of  teachers  in  this  city.  Many  of  us  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mr.  Crafts  in  some  of  his  picture-sermons  delivered  with  marked 
effect  to  large  audiences  of  children.  We  welcome  this  publication  by  a 
pastor  and  his  wife  who  are  themselves  Sunday-school  workers,  and  who 
test  in  a  large  and  successfully  conducted  Sunday-school  the  methods 
which  they  commend  in  these  pocket  lesson  notes. — The  Supple^ 
mental  Cyclopedia  is  a  unique  production  or  preparation,  copyrighted 
and  patented  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts.  We  have  here  several  book-like 
boxes.  Each  box  contains  twenty-four ''accordion-like"  envelopes  al- 
phabetically arranged.  The  idea  is  that  these  lettered  envelopes  may- 
be used  for  contaming  clippings,  jottings,  references,  letters,  receipts, 
sermons,  or  whatever  else  of  that  character  one  may  choose  to  put  into 
them  ;  each  envelope  could  then  be  used  as  an  article  in  any  regular 
cyclopedia.  There  are  also  additional  topical  boxes  to  be  had  for 
$1.25,  but  the  regular  set  consists  of  four  boxes  which  will  sell  for  $6. 
to  those  who  have  subscribed  in  advance  and  to  all  others  for  $10. 
The  publishers  announce  other  boxes  of  the  same  general  character 
speedily  to  follow.  Many  writers  never  make  much  of  machinery  of 
this  sort  in  their  literary  work  ;  they  prefer  to  charge  their  memory  and 
to  trust  it  implicitly.  Perhaps  they  make  a  mistake  in  pushing  this 
practice  to  such  an  extreme.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  our  sermonizers,  and  who  in  the  collection  of  illus- 
trations has  adopted  various  methods  during  his  long  ministry,  after 
using  these  alphabetical  boxes  gives  them  his  emphatic  endorsement, 
stating  that  their  use  earlier  in  his  life  would  have  saved  him  years  of 
labor.  Our  friend  Mr.  Crafts,  the  author  of  this  cylopedia,  is  also  skil- 
ful in  the  use  of  illustrations,  and  the  mere  fact  that  his  experience  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  this  method  for  preserving  and  filing  illustrations, 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  method  itself. 

Another  volume  published  by  the  same  house  is  entitled  Gospel 
Faith,  Its  author  is  the  late  John  Leighton,  D.D.  Dr.  Leighton  was 
well  known,  especially  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  Thfs  volume  is  a 
scientific  treatise  on   the   great  theme  of  gospel  teaching  and  living. 
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The  book  is  in  a  marked  degree  Scriptural.  It  was  written  with  special 
4^erence  to  the  wants  of  the  common  people,  as  is  stated  in  the  preface. 
The  author  believes  that  in  this  great  class  we  have  the  largest  degp'ee 
of  that  most  uncommon  sense  which  we  call  common  sense.  But  although 
the  book  is  addressed  to  the  common  people,  it  is  not  written  in  a  style 
simply  to  catch  the  ear  and  receive  the  endorsement  of  untrained  minds. 
The  author  died  before  the  book  was  given  to  the  public.  Its  perusal 
•cannot  but  prove  helpful  both  to  pastors  and  laymen.  The  author 
earnestly  emphasiies  the  importance  of  faith  in  Christ's  person,  rather 
than  merelv  in  Christ's  teachings.  The  book  consists  of  eight 
chapters ;  tne  most  important  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  chapter  which 
^scusses  the  topic,  "  why  faith  in  the  person  of  Christ  ?  "  This  chap- 
ter has  six  subdivisions ;  each  one  emphasizing  the  important  truth.  The 
author's  thoughts  are  as  clear  as  a  mountain  stream,  and  they  are  much 
deeper  than  their  clearness  would  at  first  seem  to  indicate.     We  should 

be  glad  to  know  that  the  book  had  a  wide  circulation. GodeVs  Com- 

mentary  an  St  John,  Vol.  II.  Some  time  ago  a  review  was  given  of 
the  first  volume  of  this  commentary.  Occasion  was  then  taken  to  speak 
of  the  position  which  Dr.  Godet  holds  among  scholars  and  commen- 
tators. His  characteristics,  both  mental  and  spiritual,  fit  him  to  under- 
stand and  expound  the  teaching  of  the  fourth  gospel.  This  commentary 
on  this  gospel  takes  its  rank  among  the  great  commentaries  of  the  world. 
His  orthodoxy  is  as  sound  as  his  learning  is  great.  His  Christian  life  is 
as  simple  and  as  humble  as  his  attainments  are  wide  and  lofty.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  more  of  this  commentary  than  that  it  justifies  the 
opinions  expressed  when  the  first  volume  appeared,  and  that  it  discusses 
the  sublime  events  connected  with  the  close  of  our  Lord's  life  as  related 
by  John,  with  the  earnestness  of  an  erudite  scholar  and  the  warm  affec- 
tion of  a  humble  Christian. 

R.  S.  MacArthur. 

B.    GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Studies  in  Modem  Socialism  and  Labor  Problems.    Bv  T.  Edwin  Brown, 
D.  D.      i2mo,  pp.  273.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1886. 

Socialism  and  Christianity.    By  A.  J.  F.  Behrbnds,  D.  D.    i2mo,  pp. 
308.     New  York  :  Baker  &  Taylor. 

These  two  works  are  reproductions  of  courses  of  sermons,  and  to  a 
great  extent  go  over  the  same  ground.  Dr.  Brown's  fourteen  chapters 
.are  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  his  subject  covering  thirty-five  pages. 
He  has  given  extended  stuay  to  his  theme,  not  only  reviewing  the  gener- 
al and  current  literature,  but  holding  personal  interviews  with  represen- 
tatives of  labor.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Samson,  the 
writer's  ''pastor  and  college  teacher,"  and  Dr.  M.  B.  Anderson,  his 
"parishioner  for  twelve  years"  who  "interested  [himj  in  economic 
studies  and  incited  ^him]  to  the  more  faithful  discharge  of  the  ethical 
functions  of  the  Chnstian  teacher."  The  style  is  animated  and  effective, 
and  the  work  is  very  readable.  In  Dr.  Behrends'  work,  the  six  chapters 
•on  Socialism  proper,  with  the  rights  of  labor  and  the  responsibilities  of 
wealth,  are  foUowed  by  two  on  pauperism,  one  on  the  criminal  class,  and 
•one  on  Socialism  as  related  to  religion  and  the  family.  The  two  works 
are  much  alike  in  their  general  drift.  They  reject  the  ideas  of  the 
Socialistic  party,  they  make  very  many  good  suggestions  concerning 
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mutual  forbearance  and  good  will  between  classes ;  but,  on  the  whole,, 
leave  the  subject  without  any  advocacy  of  material  changes,  tacitly  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  the  laws  which  now  rule  in  trade  are  substantially 
just  and  for  the  best  interests  of  all. 

The  laudable  disposition  to  sympathize  with  the  weak  has  led  many 
good  men  into  very  wild  and  ill-considered  denunciation  of  capitalists 
and  employers,  while  even  those  who  condemn  the  methods  commonly 
adopted  by  the  workingmen  often  seem  to  feel  bound  to  balance  the  ac- 
count by  a  few  hit-or-miss  strictures  on  their  employers.  Of  all  this, 
however,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  two  volumes  before  us.  They 
are  strictly  conservative,  and  the  most  thorough-going  believer  in  the 
present  organization  of  trade  and  labor  will  find  very  little  in  either  book 
to  criticise.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  both  volumes  in  their  histori- 
cal sections  are  superficial.  How  happens  it  that  there  has  been  of  late 
years  such  deep  and  even  rancorous  discontent  in  the  circles  of  labor  ?* 
It  surely  is  not  because  Lassalle  has  made  speeches  and  Marx  written  a 
book.  The  Anarchist  or  Communist  or  Socialistic  philosophy  is  so  mani- 
festly absurd  that  we  cannot  attribute  to  its  ideas  any  material  effect 
on  the  minds  of  workingmen  in  Britain  or  America.  The  source  of 
the  excitement  lies  deeper.  It  has  a  moral  ground.  And  is  not  this 
ferment  a  symptom  of  progress  ? 

The  perfectly  hopeless  slave  is  contented ;  he  fiddles  and  dances, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  has  no  thought  of  a  better  future,  and  so 
seeks  to  enjoy  the  present.  It  is  when  the  bondman  has  half  secured 
his  emancipation  that  his  chains  gall  him  most.  The  wretched  peasants 
of  Italy  and  Spain  make  little  trouble.  They  twang  the  guitar  and 
dance  in  glee  that  they  are  not  actually  starved.  But  when  the  working 
man  has  money  in  the  bank,  and  he  knows  that  with  a  little  more  he 
can  purchase  a  house  of  his  own,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  can  have 
their  silk  dresses  also,  he  begins  to  count  up  how  much  is  coming  to  him, 
and  he  naturally  has  an  impression  that  his  dividend  should  be  greater 
than  it  is,  and  so  he  begins  to  talk  angrily.  Does  not  the  very  fact  that 
workmen  have  become  able  to  wage  war  with  their  employers — a  war 
which  often  requires  a  full  army  chest  on  their  side — indicate  an  increase 
in  their  wealth ;  and  does  not  this  fact,  that  they  are  growing  in  weAth, 
stand  in  intimate  connection  with  present  troubles  ?  The  philosophy  of 
the  present  discontent  has  not  been  fully  wrought  out. 

On  a  subject  like  this,  it  would  be  strange  if  a  writer  did  not  take 
some  positions  from  which  a  reviewer  would  dissent.  Dr.  Brown  cher- 
ishes high  hopes  of  '*  co-operation  ''  as  a  remedy  for  existing  discontent. 
But  is  it  not  going  backward  to  make  the  same  persons  employers  and 
employed  ? 

When  the  old-fashioned  shoemaker,  owning  his  tools,  bought 
a  side  of  leather,  made  a  pair  of  shoes,  sold  them,  and  pocketed  the 
proceeds,  there  was  co-operation — the  man,  as  capitalistic  owner  of  tools 
and  leather,  co  operating  with  himself  as  workman.  If  two  such  worked 
in  partnership,  there  would  be  as  complete  co-operation  as  if  the  co- 
workers were  a  thousand  in  number.  But  surely  there  is  a  progress 
when  there  is  a  differentiation,  so  that  one  party  takes  all  the  risks,  do- 
ing no  hand  labor,  while  the  other  party  does  the  labor  with  no  risk,  with 
an  assured  income.  The  co-operation  idea  is  a  suggestion  of  return  to 
the  amorphous  condition  of  primitive  days. 

And  an  occasional  sentence  in  one  of  the  books  echoes  the  common 
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denunciation  of  competition.  But  what  is  competition  ?  A  strife,  in- 
deed, but  a  commendable  strife,  who  shall  best  serve  his  fellow  men. 
A  shoemaker,  by  studying  his  business,  has  become  able  to  make  a  bet- 
ter pair  of  shoes  for  the  same  money  than  any  of  his  rivals.  This 
becoming  known,  all  the  customers  will  come  to  buy  of  him ;  his  rivals 
will  be  ''  crushed,"  and  he  will  become  a  *'  monopolist."  Now,  is  it  a 
bad  thing  that  he  tried  to  make  better  shoes  and  do  better  work  for 
humanity  than  they  could  ?  Competition  is  the  spirit  of  progress  in 
trade,  and  the  very  soul  of  beneficence. 

Both  the  books  are  informing,  stimulating,  and  fitted  to  do  good. 

Norman  Fox. 

Prince  Bismarck.    An  Historical  Biography.    By  Charles    Lows,  M.  A. 
2  vols.,  8yo,  pp.  639,  633.     New  York:  Cassell  &  Co. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  biographies  of  Bismarck  published 
within  the  past  few  years.  The  volumes  published  by  his  Boswell, 
Dr.  Busch,  have  attracted  special,  and  on  the  whole  deserved, 
attention.  No  biography,  however,  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  books  of  Dr.  Busch  in  particular,  while  they  have  repro- 
duced with  admirable  fidelity  the  great  statesman's  table-talk,  and  have 
given  many  interesting  anecdotes  that  throw  valuable  side-lights  upon 
his  character,  have  been  lacking  in  information  regarding  his  early 
career,  and  have  given  little  assistance  to  those  who  studied  Bismarck's 
life  in  relation  to  the  great  political  changes  in  Europe  during  the  past 
generation.  For  the  first  time  we  have,  in  these  volumes,  a  biography 
which  has  at  once  a  strong  flavor  of  the  peculiar  personality  of  the  Ger- 
man statesman,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  scholarly  study  of  his  life  in 
its  historical  and  political  bearings. 

It  is  not  news  to  be  told  that  Bismarck  was  a  wild  student,  and  that, 
after  his  student  days,  as  a  Pommeranian  farmer  he  was  known  among 
his  neighbors  as  "  the  mad  Bismarck."  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  man  of  strong  will  and  marked  personality  passes  through  a  period 
of  storm  and  stress  like  this,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Bis- 
marck ever  indulged  in  that  kind  of  husbandry  known  as  *'  sowing  wild 
oats."  He  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  vicious,  but  rather  noisy  and 
roistering.  This  was  more  because  he  had  no  object  upon  which  to  expend 
his  energies  of  mind  and  body  than  because  of*^  any  evil  tendency  in  his 
nature.  It  is  probable  that  his  marriage  to  a  very  estimable  woman — 
to  which  the  prudent  parents  of  the  bride  naturally  made  strenuous 
objections  for  some  time,  as  Bismarck  was  not  the  sort  of  bridegroom 
that  a  cautious  paterfamilias  would  choose— did  more  than  anything  else 
to  sober  him.     He  thus,  as  Bacon  says,  gave  hostages  to  fortune. 

His  diplomatic  career  began  soon  after.  For  a  long  time  he  gave 
little  evidence  of  the  capacity  for  statecraft  that  he  has  since  shown. 
Still,  he  did  his  duty  faithfully,  and  he  was  steadily  promoted.  From 
the  first  he  seems  to  have  had  a  premonition  that  he  was  one  day  to  be 
the  minister  of  a  united  Germany.  There  was  very  little  in  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  when  he  began  his  career  to  encourage  such  a  hope. 
Louis  Napoleon  at  the  time  affected  to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  disputes  in 
Europe,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  accept  his  pretensions  at  their  face 
value.  Austria  claimed  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  and  looked  with 
contemptuous  toleration  upon  the  efforts  of  Prussia  to  constitute  herself 
a  rival.     Bismarck  found  himself  treated  in  a  free  and  easy,  not  to  say 
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insolent,  manner  by  the  Austrian  envoy  whenever  they  met  and  also  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Diet.  He  adopted  a  characteristic  method  of  as- 
serting himself.  Calling  upon  the  Austrian  Minister  one  day,  he  found 
him  working,  and  at  the  same  time  smoking.  Bismarck  was  asked 
to  wait  a  moment.  He  waited;  but  finding  the  waiting  rather  long,  and 
no  cigar  being  offered  him,  he  pulled  one  out  of  his  pocket  and  asked 
the  Austrian  Minister  for  a  light.  The  light  was  given  after  a  gaze  of 
blank  astonishment,  and  afterwards  when  Bismarck  called,  the  Austrian 
Minister  always  found  it  convenient  to  put  aside  his  work  and  receive 
him.  The  same  tactics  were  tried  during  the  meetings  of  the  Diet 
The  Austrian  Minister  smoked  while  presiding  over  the  meetings,  but 
none  of  the  other  members  ventured  to  follow  the  example,  until  one 
day  Bismarck  coolly  pulled  a  huge  cigar  from  his  pocket,  and  puffed 
away  very  much  at  his  ease.  The  other  envoys  thought  the  matter  so 
serious  that  they  reported  it  to  their  respective  courts,  and  soon  after 
they  also  asserted  the  dignity  of  their  position  by  smoking,  although 
one  or  two  of  them  were  not  smokers,  and  were  obviously  much  discom- 
posed by  the  use  of  the  weed. 

These  trifles,  which  seem  more  consistent  with  the  character  of 
school  boys  than  of  statesmen  who  were  directing  the  affairs  of  a  great 
people,  gave  all  Germany  to  understand  that  Bismarck  was  a  man  who  had 
a  due  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  would  not  submit  to  insolence  from 
anybody.  His  statecraft  resembled  very  much  his  conduct  in  the  Ger- 
man Diet.  So  soon  as  he  found  himself  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he 
devoted  himself  to  humbling  Austria,  and  making  Prussia  the  leader  in 
Germany.  The  task  was  not  so  difficult  as  it  seemed,  for  Austria's 
leadership  in  Germany  was  artificial.  Austria  was  only  a  geographical 
expression ;  or,  rather,  it  was  not  a  nation  but  a  dynasty.  A  dozen 
heterogeneous  and  antagonistic  races  made  up  what  was  known  as  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  when  once  the  prestige  of  this  power  was  broken, 
it  became  evident  to  all  that  the  natural  leadership  of  Germany  be- 
longed to  Prussia.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  affair  sufficed  to  give  the 
first  check  to  Austria,  and  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  war  that  Bismarck 
had  planned  from  the  beginning.  The  campaign  that  ended  with 
Sadowa  was  a  great  astonishment  to  all  the  world,  except  to  those  who 
knew  how  thorough  Prussia's  military  system  had  become,  and  how 
scientifically  that  campaign  had  been  planned  years  before  war  was  de- 
clared. With  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  of  course,  Bismarck  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do ;  that  was  Moltke's  work — not  his.  His  was 
the  skillful  statesmanship  that  made  Austria  apparently  responsible  for 
the  war  that  he  had  in  reality  forced;  and  his  was  the  skillful  use  that 
was  made  of  the  victory.  Austria  was  practically  thrust  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  Prussia  stood  in  her  place  as  leader. 

Much  remained,  however,  to  be  done.  Bismarck  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  a  united  Germany,  and  Germany  was  at  this  time  far  indeed 
from  union.  His  task  was  in  some  respects  more  difficult  than  that  of 
Cavour  in  Italy  or  Richelieu  in  France.  The  problem  of  Richelieu 
was  indeed  simple.  He  had  his  country  already  nominally  one.  He 
had  but  to  play  the  nobles  against  each  other,  and  beat  them  in  detail, 
and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  crown.  Cavour  had  only  external  in- 
terference to  dread.  The  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  unity  would  soon 
have  made  Italy  one  nation,  had  it  not  been  for  foreign  intervention. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  not  only  nearly  a  score  of  petty 
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States  to  be  united,  each  with  its  own  pride  of  separate  existence 
and  obstinate  determination  not  to  cede  any  of  its  rights,  jealous  of  its 
neighbors,  but  a  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  union  had  to  be  created. 
Though  this  sentiment  grew,  it  is  likely  that  nothing  would  have  brought 
about,  during  his  own  lifetime,  the  unity  Bismarck  so  ardently 
desired,  except  the  war  with  France.  This  attack  from  without 
drove  the  States  to  make  of  themselves  one  Empire,  and  that  was  ac- 
complished in  a  day  for  which  a  generation  would  have  been  too  short 
a  time  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lowe  gives  us  little  help  towards  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems,  namely:  how  far  the  work  of  Bismarck  is 
likely  to  be  permanently  enduring.  When  Moltke  and  Bismarck  have 
passed  away,  will  the  German  Empire  endure  ?  Can  the  German  nation 
permanently  bear  the  great  burden  of  taxation  that  is  imposed  upon 
the  people  by  the  necessity  of  their  situation  ?  The  possibility  of  an 
alliance  between  Russia  and  France  will  always  be  present  to  the  Ger- 
man rulers.  If  such  an  alliance  should  be  concluded,  in  the  great  war 
that  would  inevitably  follow  would  Germany  be  able  to  hold  what  she 
has  won  ?  Will  France  not  succeed  some  day  in  regaining  her  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  will  not  the  prestige  of  Prussia  be  so  seriously  dam- 
aged that  Germany  will  be  again  split  into  a  multitude  of  petty  States  ? 
The  work  of  Cavour  in  unifying  Italy  was  done  for  all  time.  It  does 
not  seem  by  any  means  certain  that  Bismarck's  work  will  stand  the 
tests  of  the  years  to  come.  Resplendent  as  his  fame  now  is,  brilliant 
as  his  success  appears  to  be,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  twentieth  cen-  • 
tury  will  estimate  his  work  as  high  as  the  nineteenth. 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 

Life  of  Schuyler  Colfax.     By  O.  J.  Hollistkr.     i2mo.    New  York:  Funk 
&  Wagnalls,  1886. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  86  North  Moore  Street,  in  1823,  and  who  pushed  his  way  from  obscur- 
ity to  a  position  of  great  distinction  in  the  history  of  the  republic  dur- 
ing its  most  crucial  period.  Without  wealth,  without  learning,  in  the 
technical  sense  of  that  term,  and  without  great  genius,  as  the  word  is 
ordinarily  understood,  this  boy  made  himself  famous  throughout  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world.  To  write  the  history  of  such  a  man  is  to 
write  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  great  events  of 
which  he  formed  an  important  part.  The  author  had  access,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  to  the  literary  effects  of  the  dead  statesman,  and  also  to  the 
usual  sources  of  information.  He  has  told  the  story  of  this  interesting 
life  in  an  interesting  manner.  This  volume  will  doubtless  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  important  recent  biographies.  The  author  errs  in 
the  attempt  to  make  his  subject  a  great  hero,  rather  than  a  plain,  ear- 
nest man  of  fair  ability  who  attained  a  position  of  prominence.  Few 
men  have  occupied  prominent  positions  in  our  country  who  had  more 
personally  attached  and  trustworthy  friends  than  Mr.  Colfax.  Perhaps 
no  man  enjoyed  in  a  larger  degree,  certainly  at  one  time  of  his  life,  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  best  young  men  of  the  country  than  did 
Mr.  Colfax  ;  and  to  the  young  men  of  to-day  the  volume  will  be  an  in- 
spiration. Mr.  Colfax  was  not  a  great  man  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
term.  He  was  an  earnest  and  warm-hearted  man  who  understood  and 
reflected  the  thought  of  the  best  classes  on  the  questions  of  the  hour. 
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We  cannot,  in  the  brief  space  at  our  command,  recount  the  story  of 
his  life.     A  few  facts,  however,  may  be  mentioned.     He  was  descended 
from  an  old  and  honored  family ;  he  received  in  his  boyhood  the  train- 
ing of  the  common  school,  which  he  left  when  he  was  but  twelve  yean 
of  age.     His  father  died  a  little  time  before  his  birth,  and  his  mother 
married  again  in  1834,  at  which  time  young  Colfax  became  a  derk  in 
his  step-father's  store.     In  1834  the  family  moved,  by  the  slow  process  of 
travelling  known  at  that  time,  to  Indiana ;  and  in  New  Carlisle  Mr. 
Matthews,  Schuyler's  step-father,  became  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Post- 
master, and  Schuyler  continued  to  be  his  clerk.     Here  he  kept  a  diary 
of  current  political  events,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  county  newspaper.     He  studied  law  for  a  little  tmie ; 
but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  Senate  reporter  for  an  Indianapolis 
paper,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  New  York  Tribune.     Later 
he  was  editor  of  the  South  Bend  Free  Press.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  married.     In  1854  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  and  elected 
by  a  good  majority.     From  that  time  until  1869  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House,  and  for  six  years  was  Speaker.     Then  came  his  election  to 
the  Vice- Presidency.     During  his  occupancy  of  that  position  he  was 
known  throughout  the  country  for  his  ability  and  character.     In  1872 
came  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal  which  awakened  so  much  discussion 
and  which  left  a  cloud  upon  his  otherwise  fair  name.     In  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  at  South  Bend  during  the  campaign  in  1872,  he 
denied  this  charge  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.     Afterward  when  the 
investigation  was  made  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Colfax's  bank  account 
showed  that  he  had  deposited  $1,200  at  the  time  which  Mr.  Ames'  diary 
showed  that  he  had  given  him  that  sum.     It  was  claimed  afterward  by 
Mr.  Colfax,  and  Mr.  Hollister  believes  that  the  claim  is  supported  by 
proof,    that    $1,000  of  this  amount  was  given  him  by    a   friend    to 
defray  legitimate  election  expenses.     Mr.  Hollister  affirms  that  Ames  in 
his  examination  showed  that  he  himself  placed  but  little  reliance  on 
these  memoranda.     The  records  were  sometimes  made  long  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  transaction  which  they  were  supposed  to  record.     Mr. 
Ames  acknowledged  to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Colfax  had  never  had 
the  Credit  Mobilier  stock;    it  seems  clear  that  he  had    really   little 
interest  in  the  stock  and  had  virtually  abandoned  it  altogether.     Those 
who  were  previously  convinced  that  Mr.  Colfax  was  guilty  will  not  have 
their  opinions  changed  by  the  statements  of  this  volume ;  those  who  are 
willing  to   give  him   the  benefit  of    the  doubt  will  find  that  doubt 
strengthened  and  their  previous  determination  emphasized  by  the  rea- 
sonings of  Mr.  Hollister. 

From  a  somewhat  critical  examination  of  the  facts  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  this  volume,  this  reviewer  is  led  to  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Colfax  never  intentionally  did  wrong  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
the  stock  or  the  statement  of  the  facts.  He  doubtless  committed  an 
error  of  judgment,  but  ought  not  to  be  accused  of  having  committed 
a  grreat  moral  wrong.  But  even  though  we  exonerate  him  from  the 
charge  of  intentional  dishonesty  and  untruthfulness,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  his  connection,  even  though  it  may  have  been  an  innocent 
one,  with  a  bad  scheme  was  most  damaging  to  all  the  interests  which 
were  dear  to  him.  His  misfortunes  should  be  a  warning  to  all  young 
men,  and  especially  to  the  present  statesmen  of  our  land. 

R.  S.  MacArthur. 
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where. It  would  take  many  pages  to  g^ve  the  kind  and  appreciative 
words  that  have  come  to  us  in  business  and  personal  letters.  For 
these  tokens  of  confidence  we  are  profoundly  grateful.  They  en- 
courage us  yet  more  confidently  to  appeal  to  all  Baptists  for  a  liberal 
support  of  their  only  Quarterly,  not  as  an  eleemosynary  institution, 
but  as  a  periodical  abreast  of  the  times,  and  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  intelligent  ministers  and  laymen.  Everybody  says  that  Baptists 
ought  to  have  a  Quarterly  Review  equal  to  the  best.  But  this  they 
cannot  have  unless  they  g^ve  such  a  periodical  a  generous  and  hearty 
support.    Let  those  who  thus  believe  show  their  faith  by  their  works. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  Review  will  be  as  much  better  than  it 
was  in  1886  as  the  Editors  can  make  it.  Special  pains  will  be  taken 
to  secure  the  adequate  discussion  of  themes  of  current  interest.  It 
is  expected  that  the  question  of  Co-Education,  now  exciting  so  much 
discussion,  will  be  considered  from  different  points  of  view  in  the 
January  number,  by  several  of  our  most  experienced  educators. 

The  department  devoted  to  Review  of  Current  Literature,  which 
was  beg^n  in  July,  1885,  has  been  received  with  general  favor.  From 
the  whole  list  of  our  subscribers  but  two  dissenting  voices  have  come, 
while  words  of  approval  have  been  received  by  the  score.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  make  this  department  as  fresh,  comprehensive,  and  able  as 
the  best  scholars  and  pastors  in  our  denomination  can  make  it.  We 
have  already  had  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  them,  and  are 
promised  help  from  some  vhose  other  engagements  have  thus  far  pre- 
vented them  from  responding. 


Dr.  MacArthur  will  continue  to  give  the  Homiletical  Department 
his  special  attention.  We  are  promised  in  this  department  also  help 
from  a  large  number  of  pastors,  as  well  as  from  the  men  who  fill  the 
Chairs  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  our  Seminaries.  It  is  our  belief  that 
this  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  younger  ministers  among  our  readers. 

Now,  let  every  reader  who  thinks  that  the  best  is  none  too  good  for 
Baptists,  aid  us  in  making  the  best  possible  Review  by  giving  us 
their  hearty  support  in  a  practical  manner. 

If  your  subscription  is  not  paid  for  1887,  forward  it  at  once. 
Subscribe  for  another  copy  for  some  minister  or  layman  who  would 
appreciate  the  REVIEW,  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it  Talk  it  up 
among  your  friends,  and  induce  them  to  subscribe. 

There  is  but  one  price  for  the  REVIEW,  and  that  is  $2.50  in 
advance ;  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  the  price  will  be  $3. 

Single  numbers  will  be  hereafter  75  cents.  Single  back  num- 
bers (except  July  and  October,  1885,  which  are  65  cents  each),  50 
cents.  Any  single  year,  before  1885,  $1.50.  The  four  numbers  of 
1885,  $2.  The  four  numbers  of  1886,  $2.50.  Complete  sets  (eight 
volumes),  unbound,  $13;  bound  in  half  morocco,  $22.  We  cannot 
supply  single  copies  of  numbers  10  and  22. 

Money  may  be  sent  at  our  risk  in  drafts,  checks,  money 
orders  (not  postal  notes,  which  are  no  safer  than  bank-bills),  or 
registered  letters.  All  remittances,  and  all  business  communications,, 
should  be  addressed  to 

The  Baptist  Review  Association, 

9  Murray  Street, 

New  York. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 


A  LIFE  POLICY  WHICH  WILL  SATISFY  EVERYBODY. 


ISSUED     BY 


The  Travelers'  Insurance  Co., 

OF    HARTFORD,    CONN. 


No  Burdensome  Conditions  or  Eestiictions. 

LOWEST  GASH  RATES  OF  ANT  LIBERAL  POLIGT  TET  ISSUED. 

INDEFEASIBLE,    NON-FORFEITABLE, 

WORLD^'W^IDE  ^^  TRAVEI.. 


Casli  Surrender  Values,  Paid-up  Policy,  or  Special  Term  Insuraaoe, 

plainly  stated  in  every  Policy  issued. 

ASK  AGENTS  TO  SHOW  A  COPY  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


-OF- 


The  Travelers'  Special  Term  Plan. 

No  Life  or  Endowment  Policy  issued  by  this  Company 
lapses  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  the  premium  when  due 
(after  it  has  been  in  force  for  three  years) ;  but  is,  if  the  in- 
sured wishes,  carried  for  its  face  for  the  time  specified  in 
the  Policy,  without  further  payment  of  premium. 

This  is  Insurance  tliat  FULL7  Insures. 

All  Claims  FaiH  at  Si^bt  Upon  Receipt  of  Satisfactory  ProoK  of  Deatb. 

JA8.  G.  BATTERSON,  PRES.  RODNEY  DENNIS,  SEC'Y* 


Pimm 


The  Mott  EfllteHvc 

f  ASEINQ   CoUFOUm 

EVER  INTRODUCED 
F<7  KXTCHXK,  I.ADNDKT  ud  Ibr  all 


I  moal  deainbic  mgaicy  kg  tht  pmnotioa  ctAitk 
thcDTicm.  HuiaKcn  of  Ht^lak,  Atf^tmt  ud 
Primu  will  do  mil  w  tcM  it  ftr  A^uihia,  fa 
which  pnipou  mnpla  win  b*  ^>dl)F  luppHed. 


JAMES    PYLE, 

Car.  (ItMBwIch  ud  T*itrr  BU.,  N*w  Twk. 


wmm 


(lACIT)      'pHOSTHATE. 

A  pnpuDtiaii  of  d»  photphala  of  lime,  nupiaia,  poaih  and  inn  with  phnphune  add  u  Mch  tap 
Pnpuvd  (cxirdiiii  to  the  dincliou  of  ProC  E.  N.  Honlaid.  of  Cambridge,  Mua, 

FOR     IDTrSI»EI>SI  A., 

Ibntal  ud  FhyBloal  EdunsUoa,  Wuknad  Znugy,  ITemunes^  bdlsMUo^  Bta 

Univerialljr  rccacameaded  and  prtaciibed  by  phyiiciaBi  of  all  ichooU. 

T_ ..  ?ii  1. --fl  wilhiuch  idmulutt  aa  ajfl  Dcccuuy  to  take. 

n»  fJomlsbing  luitcnaDcc  to  both  brain  and  bodjr- 


nmOOBATVUO,    STBBNOTKKNJMO,   S&ALTOFUL^   BEFBESSLIKa. 

Prices  TTaaonablc    Pamphlet  Eivipg  further  particulan  mailed  Ave.    MaAU&LCturcd  br  tha 

RUMFORD    CHEMICAL   WORKS,  PROVIDENCE,    I 

^BEWARE     OF    IMITATIONS..^ 


A  Marvelous  Showing 

The  lost  Snccessfnl  Life  Insniance  Company  of  tUs  Century. 


A  RECORD  OF  FIVE  YEARS. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS,  AGENTS,  AND  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

Mutual  Reserve  Fund 

Life  Association: 

MORTUARY  CALL  No.  23  doses  the  record  of  this  Association  for  5  years.  Within  this  time  we  have 
alreadr  paid  in  CASH  TO  THE  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS  and  legal  representatives  of  our  deceased 
members  more  than  ONE  MILLION  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  and  including  the 
present  Mortuary  Call  our  nayments  to  them  will  exceed  ONE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  l^'IFTY 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  all  of  which  have  been  freely  contributed  by  the  living  members  for  the  protection 
of  the  representatives  of  the  dead. 

Our  ToNTiNB  Rkserve  Fund  already  exceeds  ONE  HALF  A  MILLION  DOLLARS,  and  we  shall 
enter  the  new  year—January,  x886— with  a  NET  CASH  TONTINE  SURPLUS  OF  AT  LEAST  FIVE 
HUNDRED  AND  FIFTT  THOUSAND  DOLLARS.  Within  these  five  vears  we  have  made  but 
twenty-three  Mortuary  Calls  upon  our  members;  the  first  one  produced  but  FOUR  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS, the  last  one  Will  produce  more  than  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFl  Y  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

Under  the  system  ot  the  Mutual  Rrservb  Fund  Life  Association  the  executive  officers  are  obliged, 
at  the  expiration  of  every  sixty  days,  to  call  upon  the  living  members  for  a  sum  applicable  to  the  Death  Fund 
Account  equal  to  the  approved  death  claims.  Every  member  must  contribute  his  share  according  to  age  and 
amount  of  msurance  held.  Those  who  fail  to  respond  to  the  Mortuary  Calls,  as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Association,  will  by  rea.wn  thereof  temunate  their  membership.  Their  insurance  ceases,  their 
fiunilies  are  no  longer  protected,  their  accumulations  in  the  Tontine  Fund  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  persistent 
members,  who  should  be  known  as  the  burden  bearers,  and  consequently  entitled  to  reap  the  reward  due  to 
persbtency. 

To  protect  the  members  from  excessive  Mortuary  calls  in  anv  one  year  the  Constitution  of  the  Association 
wisely  provides  that  the  mortality  of  the  Association  m  excess  of'^the  "  American  Experience  Table  "  may  be 
paid  nrom  the  Reserve  Fund. 

In  order  that  our  members  may  know  what  this  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  is,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  understand  the  maximum  sum  which  may  be  collected  from  them  for  death  losses  before  the 
Reserve  Fund  is  used,  an  illustration  is  given  showing  the  amount  required  for  death  losses  under  said  tables  at 
the  following  ages : 

UmBTican  ExpsriBncB  Mortality  Tables, — Cost  for  $1,0DD  of 

InsurancB, 

Age 25  30  35  40  45  50 

Cost $8.07       $8.43      $8.95      $9.80      $11.17     $13.78 

The  above  table  is  reputed  to  be  the  mortali^^  experienced  upon  selected  lives  by  the  level  premium 
companies.  Under  the  system  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association,  one-quarter  of  its 
mortuary  receipts  is  set  apart  as  a  special  Tontine  Reserve  Fund,  to  be  used  for  three  purposes  only,  to  wit : 
xst  In  payment  of  death  claims  in  excess  of  said  ubles.  ad.  In  making  good  any  defiaency  in  the  Death 
Fund  shoiud  members  fail  to  respond  to  their  mortuary  calls  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  same,  thereby 
guaranteeing  the  pavments  of  our  certificates  in  full.  3d.  In  reducing  the  payments  required  from  persistent 
members  for  death  daira.s  after  15  years'  membership.  In  other  words,  the  Tontine  Reserve  Funa  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  death  cLums  exclusively. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  our  history  twenty-three  mortuary  calls  have  been  made,  aggregating 
twentv-four  and  one-half  single  mortuary  assessments.  Deducting  one-quarter  the  amount  which  has  passed 
fakto  tne  Reserve  Fund,  we  have  the  following  results: 

Mutual  Rbsetve  Fund  Life  Association  Record. — Mortuary  Cast  for 

$1,000  Insurance. 


Age  as- 

Age  30.    Age  35. 

Age  40. 

Age  45. 

Age  50. 

Total  Mortuary  Paymentt  for  FIVE  VEARS 

Deduct  oiie>quarter  set  apart  as  Tontine  Reserve  Fund 

$34  50 
6  la 

$26  95 
6  74 

$30  38 
7  59 

$35  a8 
8  82 

$40  18 
xo  04 

$49  00 
la  35 

Net  Amount  for  Death  Claims  for  FIVE  YEARS  for 
each  Sz.ooo  insurance 

$18  38 

$ao  a  I 

$39  79 

$3646 

$30  Z4 

$3«  75 

[over.) 


Tb*  as  OMHtuaiy 


caUi  ia  1885 
hoirtfait 


aad  ooe-half  angle  mortnaiy 
dM  AaMfieaa  Experience  Tabka,  we  present  the 


Total  lutft  llottuary  Calk  in  any 

$z,ooo  msoraace 

Deduct  oneqnarter  for  Tontine  Retenre 


year  fix*  eadi 


Laifett  amoont  coflacted  from  ntembeta  for  eadi 
%t,aao  iasunuMO  in  any  angle  year  fer  Deadb  Fund 
Account 

Avanun  amount  coUccfd  fram  memben,  per  year, 
fer  Dcadi  Fund  Account  an  each  Si,ooo  msuranoe 
>r  jS9e  y€ar9~4,  #.,  OUR  AVERAGE  COST 
PER  YEAR 


Coat  for  $z,ooo  insurance  as  per  American  Experience 
Tables 

ANNUAL  RATES  charged  for  each  Si.oooinsnr. 
anoe,  ofdinary  life  plan  under  die  old  system.^ 
tmch  y*mr 


Age  as 


*7  50 
187 


563 

368 
8  07 

19  80 


Age  30. 


»«a5 

ao6 


6  19 

4  05 
843 

as  70 


Age  35 


$990 
s  3a 


698 

456 
895 

S638 


Age4o.  Age 45 


^10  80 
s  70 


$zs  30 

30T 


8  xo 

5  30 

9  80 

3«  30 


9  •S 

6  9^ 
zi  X7 

37  97 


AflcsoL 


$1500 
3  7S 


XX  as 

7  3S 

13  78 

47  «« 


These  illuatratioas.  based  upon  dM  actual  experience  of  die  two  systenu  of  insurance,  are  foUof  ^t***— * ' 
The  American  Experience  llortafinr  Tables,  representing  the  actual  mortality  experieaoe  of  dM  levd- 
\  companies,  call  wra  much  larger  oeatfa  loas  duia  has  bea>  experienced  in  any  one  year  by  thai!  vtual 

cavB  FvND  Lirs  Associatioit.    Our  total  sarins  in  the  Mortuary  Department  akme  fer  dw  past  fire 

years  aggregated  one  million  of  dc^lan ;  and  fer  Z885,  ttejear  in  whidi  our  mortaUtv  hu  been  ^  hignest,  our 
daadi  losses  axTe  but  slighdj  exceeded  threoKiuartera  of  nuit  predided  by  the  Amencnn  Tables. 

An  examination  of  tne  m  years'  record  of  the  lIcrruAL  RssBXVs  Fund  Lxpb  AssooATioir  Aows  diat 
the  total  payments  by  our  members  for  dtuth  l0$st$,  oorering  dM  entire  period  ^/ivtjftmrt^  are  less  dmn  tibe 
pcemiom  charged  for  0ntyear  bv  stodc  companies  under  me  old  system  for  an  ecdmary  bfe  poficy,  and  the 
total  saring  to  our  membm,  includxag  their  payments  to  the  Tontine  Reaenre  Fund  and  annusi  <faiea  as  oom- 
pnred  widi  the  rate  charged  under  the  old  n^tem  for  ordinary  life  insurance,  exceeds  four  millions  of  doOara. 

By  an  examination  of  the  American  Experience  Tables  of  Mortxlity  with  die  system  of  the  Mutual 
Rbsskvb  Fund  Lifb  Association,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  win  require  about  nine  single  mortuary  asaessmasus 
to  be  made  before  the  Tontine  Reserve  Fund  can  be  used  in  me  payment  of  deatd  looses :  tmt  these  nine 
rini^  mortuary  assessments  would  equal  only  about  one-half  the  annual  rates  diarged  fer  ordinary  life  inanr- 
anoe  under  the  old  system. 

The  five  years'  record,  as  presented  by  dus  Association,  is  without  a  parallel  Our  new  businesa  fer  1885 
will  aiqjuroximate  fifb^  millions  of  dollars.  The  natural  premium  system  of  life  insurance,  as  presented  by  the 
Mutual  RasBavs  Fund  Lipb  Association,  is  an  established  feet. 

We  ask  from  our  members  and  friends  thor  continued  support  and  encouragement.  It  Is  not  in  our  power 
to  determine  the  number  of  deaths,  but  itisforustoseetoit  that  the  business  of  the  Association  Is  comuacted 
upon  strict  business  principles;  that  our  losses  are  prompdy  paid ;  duu  care  b  exercised  in  the  admiwinn  of 
members ;  that  the  living  members  are  called  upon,  as  provided  in  their  certificate  of  membershqi,  to  oontribnte 
dieir  share  towards  providing  for  the  representatives  ot  deceased  members. 

Respectfully  submitted . 

E.  B.  HARPER,  President. 


33  s  Per  Cent  Dividend  to  Persistent  Hembers. 


THE  MUTUAL  RESERVE  FUND  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

HAS  COLLECTED  from  iu  members  as  mortuarv  premiums,  fixnn  the  date  of  organisatioa  to  die  jpresant, 
but  one-third  the  amount  usually  charged  by  the  old  srstem  for  ordinary  life  insurance.  It  has  paid  evcsy 
legitimate  loss  in  full  when  due,  and  in  most  instances  long  befine  due,  and  at  die  same  time  one-tniid  of  afi 
that  has  been  paid  on  mortuary  premiums  stands  to  the  credit  of  persistent  members  of  five  years'  standing^ 
and  die  money  to  provide  for  the  said  THIRTV-THREE  AND  A  THIRD  PER  CENT.  DIVIDENDtt 
hdd  in  trust  hj  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  one  of  the  largest  trust  companies  in  America. 


ADMISSION 
For  81,000  Insnnuioe, 


«• 


5,000 


•• 


AND    ONE 

•10.00 
30.00 


TEAB*S    ANNUAI.    DUS8» 

For  810,000  Ipiniranoe.  850.00 
15,000  •«  80.00 


«« 


After  the  first  vear  the  annual  dues  are  only  $a.oo  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance.  The  mortuary  calls  are 
made  every  sixty  (Ujrs,  and  are  based  upon  the  actual  mortality  ot  the  Association.  Twenty-five  per  osot  of 
an  mortuary  receipts  are  set  apart  as  a  Special  Tontine  Reserve  Fund. 

FOR  THE  PAST  FOUR  AND  ONE-HALF  YEARS  THE  MORTALITY  CALLS  HAVE 
AVERAGED  LESS  THAN  ONE-THIRD  THE  ANNUAL  RATES  CHARGED  BY  STOCK 
COMPANIES. 

Mntnal  Reserre  Fnnd  Life  Association, 

Home  Office :  Potter  Building,  Park  Bow,  Nassau  and  Beefanan  Streets. 


About  Church  Music. 


THE  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  securing 
the  best  music  for  use  in  the  Sanctuary  is  called  to 
•"  The  Calvary  Selection"  in  its  editions  "  For  Church 
and  Choir,"  and  "  For  Social  Worship."  These  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  standard,  having  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  use  in  more  than  a  thousand  Baptist  churches. 
No  hymn  and  tune  book,  we  believe,  has  ever  won  its 
way  into  so  many  prominent  churches  by  sheer  merit 
alone.  The  subject  of  praise  in  sacred  song  is  receiving 
more  thoughtful  attention  at  this  time  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  demands  are 
more  exacting, — so  that  people  are  led  to  wonder  how 
they  managed  so  long  with  the  poorly  adapted  and  im- 
perfectly arranged  hymn  books  recently  superseded  by 
"  The  Calvary  Selection." 

Committees  to-day  rarely  adopt  a  new  book  without 
first  subjecting  it  to  a  thorough  examination  and  com- 
parison. The  selection  of  hymns  must  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive;  the  hymns  themselves  must  be  of  a  lyrical 
character,  unmutilated,  and  largely  voicing  the  praise  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  tunes,  which  should  be  full  of 
melody,  must  include  the  best  of  both  new  and  old. 
The  adaptations  must  be  harmonious,  while  hymns  and 
tunes  of  the  same  meter  should  be  placed  upon  opposite 
pages,  as  far  as  possible,  affording  a  choice  of  several 
tunes  for  each  hymn.  When  the  first  verse  of  a  hymn 
IS  placed  in  the  music  it  should  invariably  be  repeated 
underneath.  Every  hymn  should  have  a  heading  indi- 
cative of  its  substance,  or  of  the  portion  of  Scripture 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  And  finally,  the  books  should 
be  well  printed  and  strongly  bound. 

It  has  been  decided  by  scores  of  church  committees 
that  these  and  many  other  features  of  equal  importance 
are  found  in  "The  Calvary  Selection  "  in  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection  than  in  any  competing  book. 

SAMPLE  COPIES. 

Returnable  sample  copies  will  be  sent  to  ministers 
upon  request   The  Century  Co.,  33  East  1 7th  St,  N.  Y. 


BI^^  J^Ii  ptEH^VE  FOOD,     , . '. 

Composed  of  the  nerve  giving  principle  of  the  Ox  Brain  and  the  Embryo  of 

the  Wheat  and  Oat 


For  fifteen  years  has  been  a  standard  preparation  with  all  physicians  treat* 
ing  nervous  or  mental  disorders.      Formula  on  every  label. 

More  than  a  million  packages  have  been  used  by  physicians  alone,  relieving: 
all  forms  of  nervous  disorders,  loss  of  mental  or  bodily  power. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily  and  wonderfully  in  the  mental  development  of  children* 

It  is  recommended  by  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Emily  Faithfull,  and  other 

brain  workers. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  West  25th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

For  Sale  by  Dmgglsts,  or  Mall,  SI. 


HonnuiiKiiiMi 

The  dry,  hacking  cough  which  ashers 
in  Consamption^  and  the  labored  short 
breathing  which  is  the  constant  and  harass- 
ing symptom  of  asthma,  the  violent  par- 
oxysms that  rack  the  lungs  and  nervous 
systems  of  children  troubled  with  the 
whooping-cough,  the  dangerous  and  sud- 
den manifestations  of  croup,  are  alike  re- 
lieved and  removed  by  Hale's  Honey  OF 

HuREHOrND  AND  TaR. 

Save  Imperiled  Lungs. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TIMELY  MEDICATION 
A  cough  should  neither  be  trifled  with 
nor  experimented  upon.  Materia  Medica 
contains  no  finer  specific  for  throat  and 
lung  complaints  than  Hale's  Honey  of 
HoREHOUND  AND  Tar.  Testimonials  in 
its  behalf,  of  which  its  proprietor  is  the 
constant  recipient,  are  open  to  inspection 
at  his  place  of  business. 

Remember  the  name — Hale's  Honey 
OF  Horehound  and  Tar — as  there  are 
eounterfeitsX  C.  N.  CRITTENTON, 
No.  115  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  Pro- 
prietor. Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Medi- 
cine Dealers  everywhere. 
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The  Baptist  Quarterly. 


Read  What  is  Said  of  It. 

At  last  we  have  a  Review  worthy  of  the  name. — Religious  Herald, 

ljt\  those  who  are  interested  in  having  the  Baptists  at  the  forefront,  help  to 
sastain  this  publication. —  Vermont  Baptist, 

We  have  examined  this  Review  with  care,  and  are  prepared  to  commend 
it  to  our  brethren.  We  wish  that  every  preacher,  at  any  rate,  woald  take  and 
read  it. — Central  Baptist. 

In  this  department  [Review  of  Carrent  Literature]  the  Review  promises 
to  become  peculiarly  strong,  and  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  its  earlier 
volumes. — Journal  and  Messenger, 

Two  new  departments  and  its  general  make-up  place  it  alongside  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  the  Presbyterian  Revino  in  general  character  and  (|uality. 
We  wish  it  the  highest  prosperity. — The  Congregationalist, 

The  Review  is  certainly,  under  its  new  management  and  enlarged  and 
improved  appearance,  worthy  of  a  very  wide  circulation  not  only  among  minis- 
ters, but  laymen  as  well.  W  e  heartily  commend  it  to  our  brethren  generally. 
— Christian  Secretary, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  editors  intend  to  make  the  Review  in  every  way 
creditable  to  the  denomination.  It  should  have,  therefore,  the  best  support  of 
the  Baptists  of  this  country.  Every  pastor  and  many  thoughtful  laymen  should 
take  it. — Zion^s  Advocate, 

It  is  exceedingly  neat  in  its  ap'pearance  and  typography,  and  its  contents  are 
varied  and  inviting.  The  e<iitors  are  possessed  of  literary  skill  and  energy, 
and  are  understood  to  be  backed  by  ample  capital,  and  will  unquestionably  de- 
monstrate a  success. — The  National  Baptist. 

We  hardly  see  how  any  pastor  can  be  *' thoroughly  furnished"  with  the 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  live  Baptist  thinkers  of  the  day  without  this 
excellent  quarterly.  It  covers  wide  range  with  the  sweep  of  both  exact  scholar- 
ship and  practical  knowledge  of  matters  of  special  interest  to  the  denomination 
and  Christian  world  at  large. — Christian  Herald. 

It  ought  to  be  extensively  read  by  the  thinking  people  of  our  churches,  and 
to  pastors  especially  it  will  be  found  helpful  both  in  the  study  and  in  the  practi- 
cal work.  Messrs.  MacArthur  and  Vcdder  have  discerned  the  living  and  im- 
portant currents  of  thought  now  in  progress  and  have  given  us  a  magazine  well 
abreast  of  the  present  needs. — Canadian  Baptist, 

What  was  good  before  is  now  better  still.  .  .  The  Review  of  Literature 
consists  of  signed  articles  on  various  works,  all  of  them  di.NCiiminating  and  care- 
ful, by  such  scholars  as  Professor  Osgood,  Dr.  Strong  and  others,  lliis  is  a 
very  valuable  feature.  The  Editorial  Department  is  strong  and  fresh.  (.)ur 
Baptist  friends  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  do  not  give  this  c^u.irtcrly  a  prompt 
and  liberal  support. — The  Christian  Intelligencer. 

We  believe  they  [the  editors)  will  give  the  Baptists  of  this  country,  a  Re- 
view unsurpassed  in  excellence,  if  equalled,  by  any  other.  For,  in  ad<lition 
to  what  they  have  in  themselves,  they  find  rallying  to  them  a  corps  of  writers, 
not  unknown  in  Baptist  literature,  yet  whose  best  work  is  likely  to  appear  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review.  .  .  Altogether  the  outlook  of  the  new  Quarterlv 
is  most  encouraging.     It  should  have  a  generous  support. — The  Standard. 

Our  ministrv  need  something  between  the  common  newspaper  and  the 
bound  volume,  that  only  a  work  of  this  sort  can  well  supply.  The  scope  of  the 
Review  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  so  it  enlarges  its  power  for  useful- 
ness.  Ministers  who  fail  to  keep  up  with  what  is  going  on  must  fall  short  in 
the  outcome  of  their  own  labor.  We  cheerfully  commend  the  BAnisr  Quar- 
terly Review  to  our  ministry,  and  much  in  it  would  be  also  helpful  to  the 
membership. —  Texas  Baptist  IJerald. 

We  wish  for  their  enterprise  all  the  success  they  can  desire.  Success  to 
them  means  a  success  valuable  to  religion  and  to  the  religious  sy.>tcm  which  the 
Baptist  denomination  represents.  Experience  has  seemed  to  show  that  it  is 
not  enough  for  a  Baptist  review  to  desen-e  success.  More  than  once  we  have  had 
a  review  of  which  that  was  true,  but  success  has  been  meager.  We  earnestly 
desire  that  the  Review  under  its  present  autpicies  may  be  more  adequately 
appreciated  than  its  predecessors. — iVatchman, 

^  It  is  an  honor  to  the  Baptists  to  have  such  a  sterling  leader  of  thought  as 
their  representative,  one  so  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  its  departments  and 
so  wortnv  of  the  patronage  of  every  intelligent  Baptist,  whether  minister  or  lay- 
man. The  Editorial  Department  of  the  Review  is  ably  conducted,  and  each 
point  touched  upon  is  invested  with  freshness  and  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  proper  dignity.  While  the  Review  has  a  special  claim  upon  those  inside 
its  own  denominational  pale,  it  will  be  found  scarcely  less  valuable  and  interest- 
ing to  Christians  of  all  other  denominations. — Christian  at  Work, 
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